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THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. 


Was Henry Drummond right when he 
wrote thus of love? Is love the greatest 
thing in the world? Is it anything? It 
cannot be seen or heard or touched. Of it- 
self, and by itself, it is of no value to 
others. Men see unselfish service; they say 
that it is impelled by love. But it is the 
service that is seen. It is the service that 
does the good. Only as love is manifested 
in service is it worth anything. Only as 
it is manifested in and by service does it 
really exist. 

The mother is said to love her child. 
Who knows whether she does or not? No 
one ever saw that love. How is it known? 
By her self-denying service for the child. 
If this service be wanting, the love will 
not do the child any good. If the service 
be wanting, the love is not there. 

May not the words of the Apostle James 
regarding faith and works be adapted to 
love and service? ‘““What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he hath love 
and have not service.—Yea, a Man may say 
‘Thou hast love and I have service. Shew 
me thy love without thy service, and I will 
shew thee my love by my service.’ Wilt 
thou know, O vain man, that love without 
service is dead. Even as the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so love without ser- 
vice is dead also.” 


Service is the fruitage of love. Love is 
incomplete until it develops into service. 
Yea, love is non-existent unless it is mani- 
fest in service. If it were possible to sepa- 
rate the two and compare them, then service 
without love is better than love without 
service, for the service helps the receiver, 
while love without service helps neither 
giver nor receiver. It is dead. Service 
can stand alone, love cannot. Service can 
do something to help the world. Love can- 
not. Therefore, while of the three things, 
faith, hope and love, love may be the great- 
est, it does not follow that love is the 


greatest thing in the world. Service is 
greater. May it not be said that service is 
the greatest thing in the world. God so 
loved, that He gave. The great thing, love, 
led Him to the greater, the greatest, thing 
that He has done for men, service. Speak- 
ing with reverence, God’s love to men 
would have done’ them no good if it had 
not come forth in this His greatest ser- 
vice, His greatest gift. 


Jesus Christ gave to His disciples the key 
to greatness when He told them that he 
who would be greatest should be servant 


of all,do the most he could, for all to whom 


he could. He said of Himself. “The Son 
of Man came not to be served but to serve”; 
“T am among you as he that serveth.” 

The greatest thing in the world, that 
which provided redemption from sin and 
misery, that which is carrying on the work 
of world redemption, feeding its hunger, 
clothing its nakedness, warming its chill, 
binding up its wounds, soothing its sor- 
rows, saving from its sins, bringing light 
into its darkness, hope into its despair, 
shedding over the world the dawn of a bet- 
ter day whose sun shall never set, the day 
of holiness and peace and love, the day of 
God, is service 


But what is service? It is the heart 
going out of self in good will and good 
wish for others and the hand following, car- 
rying out the good will and wish in so far 
as it may be able. It is the turning of 
heart and life inside out. Naturally, the 
look is inward. The chief thought and 
aim is for self, for that which will please, 
comfort, gratify self. True service turns 
the heart outward, and seeks that which 
will help other lives to better things. 

Service is confined to no condition in 
life. Among the poor, the rich, the lofty, 
the lowly, the sick, the well, in the quiet 
of the country, in the throng of the city, 
may be found this greatest thing in the 
world, making the lives that practise it a 
benediction to themselves and toall around. 
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If service be the greatest thing in the 
world it is the greatest thing a man can 
have, the highest degree to which he can 
attain. “He that would be greatest, let him 
be servant of all.” 

If a man have this greatest thing in the 
world he will have the greatest happiness 
of which humanity is capable. The human 
heart can only attain its highest happiness 
when thus turned with its look outward. 
The inward look cannot satisfy. It means 
dispeace. Only when looking outward as 
God does is His peace enjoyed. 

Needless to say that the only inspiration 
to true service is the example of Jesus 
Christ,- and the only power that can thus 
turn the heart inside out, from looking in- 
ward to looking outward, from self love to 
love of humanity, is the renewing power of 
His Holy Spirit, who is ever striving with 
men, seeking to turn their heart look out- 
ward, and who so often disappointed at the 
blindness which persists in looking inward. 

The more one attains to such an outlook 
in life, the spirit of service, the higher roes 
he rise in God’s sight, the more truly great 
is he, in greatness that will last when 
earthly things have passed away. What a 
man has he will soon leave behind. What 
he is, he will remain forever, and if he 
have the spirit of service, he will have the 
best, the greatest, the happiest type of 
character that is possible. 


An article on our Theological Colleges, 
those essentials of a growing church, has 
been, at the last moment, crowded out of 
this issue. The work of our colleges is be- 
ing earnestly carried on. What they need 
and what the Church needs, and what the 
Master needs is more young men to study 
for the ministry. It is hoped that the 
simultaneous evangelistic campaign being 
held in different parts of the country, will 
result in many young men giving them- 
selves to that work. Word comes of four- 
teen young men of one congregation in the 
Maritime Synod deciding to study for the 
ministry, as the result of revival meetings 
in their own church. 


Queen’s Theological Faculty, belongs to 
the Church, works only for the Church, de- 
pends upon the Church, no matter what 
may be the relations of the University. 
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THE “FOLLOW-UP” CAMPAIGN. 
By Rev. A. HE. ArmstTrRona. 


For the Record: 

Livingstone said, “The end of the explo- 
ration is the beginning of the enterprise.’ 
The Campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is over in Western Canada. 
That is to say, the interdenominational and 
inspirational effort has been undertaken and 
carried out. That, however, is but the be- 
ginning; the end is not yet. The practical 


question is, “How best to follow up the 
campaign so that the fruitage shall be 
secured.” <A great deal of enthusiasm has 


been generated,—and healthy, sane enthu- 
siasm it is. A willingness to assume their 
full share—and more—of Canada’s mission- 
ary obligation was everywhere found among 
Western men. That willing response was 
one of the most prominent features of tthe 
recent campaign. How shall this  readi- 
ness, this available power, be directed to- 
wards actual achievement? That is the vital 
quwestion, 

The best that an interdenominational 
series of meetings can do is to arouse men 
to see the opportunity and to catch a vision 
of the need, the sucecsses and the possibil- 
ities beyond the work. The limitation in no 
sense belittles such an effort. Indeed this 
arousing is an essential pre-requisite to an 
honest, determined attempt to discharge 
our entire missionary responsibility at 
home and abroad. But denominational ap- 
plication must be made of the inspiration 
generated or we shall fail to reap much, 
perhaps most, of the immense possible bene- 
fits. How then shall our own church make 
the most of the National Campaign of the 
Laymen’s. Missionary Movement, which is 
just over in Western Canada, is now going 
on in Ontario and Quebec, and is yet to 
be conducted in the Maritime Provinces? 
What is to be;our follow-up policy? 

If we are to take advantage of the pre- 
sent supremely important situation at least 
two things are necessary, viz., education 
and business methods. Our church is. 
provided with splendid machinery. Weare 
highly organized. But we lack education - 
and business methods. We need to learn 
from the world how to make our splendid 
“plant” produce the best results. 
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‘I asked a prominent business man how 
many men he would add to his staff if he 
saw an oportunity of increasing his volume 
of business by half a million dollars in the 
next two years. He replied, instantly, “at 

least twenty-five to start with, probably 
more later.” The point is this. We stand 
ta lose-much of what we might gain be- 
cause we shall not invest ithe necessary 
capital to get the increased revenue. The 
_ Assembly’s Committees dare not spend the 
money. If they did they would incur the 
adverse criticism of those who have not the 
business view-point. The responsibility 
then, for following up the campaign rests 
with each congregation. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
the aim of our Assembly’s Committee on 
Systematic Giving and our own Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, viz., $1,200,000.00 a 
year for the Schemes of the Church, can be 
reached in the next two years if we attack 
the job in a business-like way. Our re- 
venue last year from the whole church was 
.$667,914,00. Our estimated requirements 
for the current year are $856,547.00. Our 
last General Assembly resolved: “That not 
less than one million dollars from the 
Western section of the Church, and two 
hundred thousand dollars from the Eastern 
section, be aimed at as the amount neces- 
sary if the Church is to perform adequately 
her educational and missionary work at 
home and to meet the most pressing needs 
of those parts of the heathen world for 
which we have become responsible.” We 
have 270,000 communicants. An average of 
ten cents a week would give us more than 
the amount of the standard set. There are 
very few of the membership if our church 
who cannot give that amount. Many can 
multiply it tens and hundreds of times. 
Dare any one say that he amount aimed at 
is impossible. ‘We can do it if we will.” 
Now what “shall” we do? Surely not part 
put all. And we can do it by education and 
method. 

1. Education. 

Let every congregation become informed 
about our church’s work. Indifference is 
duce to ignorance. Knowledge will produce 
sympathy, support and prayer. Through 
sermons, addresses, lectures, mission study 
classes, reading circles, literature; in Sab- 
bath services, Sunday Schools, week-nignat 
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meetings; by ministers, laymen, mission- 
aries, and secretaries—let a great wave of 
education roll over our whole church, The 
result will be a rising tide of missionary in- 
telligence that will find its natural expres- 
sion in interest, intercession, gifts of money, 
and offering of life. 


2. Business Methods. 

Let the weekly system of giving to the 
schemes be properly introduced. It can be 
introducd in such a way as to make it a 
Tailure. Here is the approved plan in brief- 
est outline. 

(1) A well-arranged gathering of the 
men of the congregation at supper, 
at which the congregation’s mission- 
ary obligations shall be discussed 
and a policy adopted. 

(2) Introduction of the weekly 
lope system. 

(3) Appointment of a missionary com- 
mittee of the best men, to see that 

the congregation’s policy is carried 
through. 

(4) A thoroughly organized canvass of 
the whole congregation, members and 
adherents, by men, to enlist every 
one in giving something weekly to 
missions. 

(5) Periodical distribution of the best 
literature, circulation of church pa- 
pers, forming of mission study 
classes, instruction in Sunday school 
in general, the use of every possible 
means for the education of the entire 
congregation. 

Let us be modern and Scriptural. 
tem, not spasm” is God’s method. 

Now what better use could be made of the 
annual congregational meeting than to con- 
sider the congregation as a field to be culiti- 
vated, an army to be trained for God’s 
work? Why not have a carefully thought-. 
out plan submitted to that meeting, outlin- 
ing the missionary policy for the year and 
making a serious effort to raise the congre- 
gation to its highest missionary efficiency? 
“The resources of God are promised to 
those who undertake the program of God.” 
God’s plan calls for men; “Ye that are men 
now serve Him.” 


en ve- 


“Sys- 


Many thanks for all the kind and appre- 
ciative words that come to the Rrecorp. We 
would be glad to receive names and ad- 
dresses to which sample parcels may be sent. 
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THE LAST WEST. I. 
Its Place in World Movements. 
By ReEv. PRINCIPAL Mackay, D.D. 


For the Record: 

The Lions, one of the beautiful natural 
features of Vancouver, couch, two migaty 
mountain masses, like giant sentries, with 
their eyes turned westward. Since the 
everlasting hills were made, they have 
looked out over the wide Pacific toward the 
Far East. It is as if they had felt through 
the long ages what the great Napoleon 
once expressed;—‘“There lies a giant, sleep- 
ing. Let him sleep, for when China moves, 
it will move the world’; as if they said, 
“Over the broad Pacific, down the sheltered 
waterways, into your peerless harbor, will 
come one of the most potent forces in the 
making of Canada, ignore it at your peril.” 

To-day, the message of these two silent 
sentries is beginning to impress all thought- 
ful men whio dwell within Canada’s western 
gateway. China is awake and for good or 
ill will move the world. Two hundred 
thousand children in a single province, all 
flocking to schools of western learning, and 
a like number in all the others; a complete 
system of education, based on the best we 
have achieved, from the Kindergarten to 
the University, is being organized all over 
the Empire; thousands of the brightest and 
best young men are being sent to the col- 
leges of Europe and America to study us at 
first hand; a postal service is being estab- 
lished with almost incredible speed; tele- 
phone, telegraph and railway lines are 
spreading everywhere; an army, equal to 
the world’s best is being drilled and a navy 
established; art, commerce, manufacture, 
every department of human activity is 
throbbing with the impulse of a new life. 

What willit mean, when four hundred mil- 
lions of the most patient, frugal, industrious 
and intelligent of human beings come to 
their own; when one quarter of the world’s 
inhabitants, unified into one imperial body, 
claims its own from the other three, divided 
into countless rival camps. No combina- 
tion of existing world powers can with- 
stand China, civilized, but not Christianiz- 
ed, if she turns her forces to conquest and 
destruction. 
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Japan with her sixty millions has al- 
ready taken her place among the great 
nations of the world. She will join hands 
with China in any struggle with the West, 
and back of the hosts of China and Japan 
will fall in the hosts of India and Southern 
Asia. 

The day of tie yellow man is here. 
It took long centuries for the vanguard of 
civilization to reach its present stage. The 
land of progress was for it an uncharted 
waste and only along the toilsome path of 
repeated experiment has it made headway. 
But all it has won is clear and open before 
the nations of the far East. They have 
been marking time for ages, developing 
patience and steadiness and the power and 
the willingness to work. With the path- 
way. clearly outlined before them and all 
the appliances of hard won Western civiliza- 
tion at their command, they will achieve 
in years what the West has taken centuries 
to accomplish. Social, political and indus- 
trial evolution is taking place at a rate . 
never before realized in the history of the 
race. 

All that is required that Europe may lose 
ferever her leadership of the human race is 
for England and Germany to keep on play- 
ing their present game till it ends in sui- 
cidal war. Even a _ united Europe is 
numerically small as compared with a unit- 
ed Asia, and Russia is more Asiatic than 
European. Let Germany and Britain both 


be crippled as they must be if they are 


ever mad enough to go to war,-and the 
leadership of the world will pass to the 
shores of the Pacific and her neighboring 
seas and stay there for the last great chap- 
ter of human history. 

Already the hopes of Asia’s coming mil- 
lions. are beginning to turn, not to the 
nations of the West, but to Japan, the 
young giant of the Pacific. The face of 
Asia is toward the Pacific. The face of 
America is more and more turning in the 
same direction. Canada is the last chance 
for the finest products of European civiliza- 
tion to show the world its best results in 
the making of a nation, and the Coast of 
British Columbia is Canada’s one line of 
contact with the centre of the epoch making 
movements of the twentieth century. Brit- 


— will flow 
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ish Columbia and Alberta, the twin sisters 
of the Last West can give homes and oppor- 
tunities for the fullest life to hundreds of 
millions of human beings. The mineral, 
forest, agricultural and fishery wealth of 
these two great territories beggars descrip- 
tion. ‘ ; 
Only the outer fringe of that wealth has 
begun to be touched. Yet what is already 
known is enough to start the master minds 
of half a dozen great Transcontinental Rail- 
ways on a neck and neck race for Van- 
couver, the key point of the whole situa- 
tion, the city of destiny. Here East and 
West must meet for good or evil, already 
much of the fishing industry of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Coast is in the hands of 


Japanese and Chinese. Two Japanese 
lines of steamers now call at Victoria 
and compete with the White Liners 


of the C. P. R. for the commerce of the 
Pacific, while a strong Japanese Company 
is exploiting one of the richest copper 
mines on the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Every vessel that enters Burrard Inlet 
from the Orient is freighted with the com- 
merce of Japan and China and India, and 
returns, bearing to them the products of 
Canada and the United States. In British 
Columbia, one, man in every twenty is a 
yellow man, and you jostle Jap and China- 
man and Hindoo on the street wherever 
you go. 

This mingling of Orient and Occident is 
just beginning. Where will it end? As 


education increases the standard of living 


in these Oriental countries will rapidly 
rise, furnishing an almost inexhaustible 
market for our products. As our. thou- 
sands in the great West give place to mil- 
lions, we will need more and more of what 
the awakened Orient will have learned to 
produce, and steady streams of commerce 
backward- and forward between 
US 53 

But we cannot have free commercial in- 
tercourse for any length of time without 
free intercourse all along the line. I have 
no shuddering dread of the yellow man and 
believe that he has it in him to stand side 
by side in real manhood with the best the 
white races have produced, when he has an 
equal chance. His chance has come, if the 
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church is true to her missien, and in the 
not distant future he will claim for him- 
self every right in our land which we 
claim for ourselves in his, and will have 
the power to enforce his claim. 

The yellow man with his ideals, his cus- 
toms, his religion is*going to come to us 
with ever-increasing power and _ influence. 
These are now being made for the next 
century or more, and we have the chance 
to make them all Christian, if we will. 
We will get back from the Orient in the 
coming days what we send it now, passed 
through the fruitifiying life of a different 
race, and enriching us by its new outlook 
and increased power. 

The Far West is the arena on which the 
last vanguard of Imperial Britain is going to 
meet and assimilate or be assimilated by the 
oncoming tide of Oriental life. On the 
shores of Britsh Columbia the men of the 
Occident are to meet the men of the 
Orient and settle for all time, whether they 
are to live and work together as brothers, 
or: fight to the death. Whichever it is to 
be, it makes the future of the last West big 
with portent. 

And more,—whether the All Red Route 
is an idle dream or a prophetic vision, 
there is a line across Canada, whose one 
end is in Britain and the other in the great 
Dominions of the South, Australia and New 
Zealand. Where rail meets keel, this line 
of Imperial life seems most real, and as 
the years go by, the Coast of British 
Columbia will become an increasingly im- 
portant centre in the maintenance of the 


Empire. 
And still further, the opening of the 
Panama Canal will form new trade 


routes which will more and more converge 
about Vancouver. Already it is cheaper to 
ship certain classes of goods direct from 
Britain by the all-water route through the 
Suez Canal, and Vancouver distributing 
houses can undersell their eastern competi- 
tors in these commodities as far Hast as 
Calgary, and they will gain a large part of 
the trade of the great territory tributary to 
Edmonton when the G. T. P. and C. N. R. 
complete their lines to the Coast. Already 
shippers in Ontario can send some lines of 
goods from Montreal by boat to Honduras by 


‘ 
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the Tehuantepec Railway, and again by 
boat to Vancouver, cheaper than by all rail 
haulage across the continent, and grain and 
other commodities are passing back and 
forth between Pacific Coast Ports and Bri- 
tain in the same way. 

Mexico is becoming an increasingly import- 
ant economic factor, and the South Ameri- 
can Republics are beginning to take part in 
the commerce of the Pacific, so that in 
time an immense traffic will pass north 
“and south along the West Coast of the two 
Americas. 

When Dr. Robert Murray wrote his 
beautiful hymn, he could truthfully sing of 
the dwellers “By the lone Pacific shore.’ 
Then the Pacific shore was out of the 
pregnant centres of world forces, it was 
isolated and far away. Already that line 
needs to be revised. We in the Last West 
are at the centre where many of the world 
moving influences of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are being and will be generated, where 
the big events of the-coming ages are going 
to transpire. 


HOME MISSION WORK IN B. C. 
SYNOD. 


By REv. G. A. WILSoN, B. A., 
SUPERINTENDENT, 


The Synod of British Columbia is com- 
posed of the Province of British Columbia 
and the Territory of the Yukon, and con- 
tains an area of 591,000 square miles. 

British Columbia is the largest Province 
in the Dominion of Canada and is equal in 
extent to the States of Washington, Oregon 
and California combined, and the Yukon 
contains more than 196,000 square miles. 

While these two districts present many 
features in common, it will be found best 
for the purpose of this article to consider 
them separately. 

British Columbia. 


British Columbia, ithe great maritime 
province on the Pacific Coast, may be 
roughly defined as the territory bounded 
on the south and north respectively, by the 
49th and 60th parallels, on the east by the 
Rocky Mountains and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. Within these boundaries a 
greater variety of climate, physical fea- 
tures and natural resources are found than 
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in any of the other Provinces of the 


Dominion. 

Four principal mountain ranges parallel 
each other from north to south, dividing the 
Province into as many districts, each of 
which presents conditions in climate, phy- 
sical features and resources peculiar to it- 
self. These are the Rockies, Selkirks, 
Coast, and Island ranges. The Rockies, 
Coast, and Island ranges preserve their 
continuity throughout their entire length, 
but the Selkirks are broken up into four 
lesser ranges, the Purcell, Selkirks, Gold, 
and Cariboo mountains. 

One of the remarkable physical features 
of the Province is the interesting fact that 
all of the great rivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean, with the exception of the 
Colorado, find their sources within its 
boundaries. These are the Fraser, Colum- 
bia, Thompson, Stikine, Skeena and Peace 
rivers. 

The warm current from the Orient find- 
ing its starting point a little south of the 
Island of Formosa, and flowing north-east 
until it touches the shores of British Colum- 
bia and Alaska, exercises a remarkable 


-moderating influence upon the climate of 


the Pacific Coast and provides a very heavy 
rainfall. 

The winds from the Pacific are intercept- 
ed by the Coast range of mountains and 
hence in the interior of the Province is 
formed what is known as the dry belt, that 
great plateau extending east from the Coast 
range to the Selkirks. Here again the 
higher currents of air come in contact 
with the higher peaks of the Selkirks and 
cause a precipitation which forms the 
second wet belt in the Province. Thus the 
dry and wet belts alternate. 

This immense area, possessing so great a 
variety of climate, soil, altitude and physi- - 
cal features could not fail to possess na- 
tural resources of such magnitude as to be 
unrivalled in the Dominion. 


It is only within the last half century that 
British Columbia has been even partially 
explored. Previous to that time it was a 
wilderness supposed to be the home of the 
untutored savage and the lair of the wild 
beast. In 1849 Vancouver Island was given 
to the Hudson Bay Co. for a term of ten 
years. A government was then establish- 
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ed and it became a Crown Colony. The 
mainland was known as New Caledonia 
but was altogether unexplored. Gold was 
discovered on the Fraser river and a rush 
to the gold fields began,. This necessitated 
some form of government and the main- 
land, including all west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was created a Crown Colony under 
the name of British Columbia, In 1866 
these two colonies became united, and in 
1871 British Columbia became a Province 
of the Dominion. 


The development which has taken place 
in the Province within these years has been 
very wonderful. The population has in- 
creased to some 300,000. The trade which 
has been developed is now the largest per 
capita, of any country in the world. Dur- 
ing the four years previous to 1908 the total 
trade of the Province increased $19,506,223. 
The chief industries of the Province are 
mining, lumbering, agriculture and fishing. 


Agriculture. 
- To the tourist following the main lines 
of travel it may be a surprise to learn that 
Britsh Columbia is not only a great pleasure 
resort presenting to the view the mos} 
sublime scenery, but a great agricultural 
country, offering opportunities for diversi- 
- fied farming that are unexcelled anywhere. 

The extent of land capable of being cul- 
tivated is estimated at considerably more 
than ten millions of acres. “The whole of 
British Columbia south of 52 degrees and 
east of the coast range is a grazing coun- 
try up to 3,500 feet and a farming country 
up to 2,500 feet where irrigation is pos- 
sible.” 
‘ Fruit Growing. 

British Columbia is rapidly taking front 
rank in fruit growing. This is one of the 
newest industries of the Province but its 
possibilities in that line May be indicated 
by the fact that in 1908 the Province won 
the highest awards at London, Leeds, Edin- 
burgh and other exhibitions, while in the 
same year she won thirteen firsts and one 
second, besides over $4,000 in cash prizes, 
cut of fourteen entries, in the great apple 
show at Spokane, in competition with all 
the fruit growing states in the Union. 
Mining. 

British Columbia is called the mineral 
Province of the Dominion from the fact 
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that she produces annually of the metals 
and coal more than one half of the total 
production of all the other Provinces com- 
bined. There are still 300,000 square miles 
of unprospected mineral-bearing country. 

Gold, silver, lead, copper and iron are 
widely distributed throughout the Province. 
Besides these, deposits of almost every 
known economic mineral have been found, 
while her coal deposits are the most exten- 
Sive in the world. 

Lumbering. 

The forest area of British Columbia is 
estimated at 182,750,000 acres, and is the 
largest and most compact forest area in 
Canada, while her pulp wood is unrivalled, 
and is of sufficient quantity to supply, at 
least half the world’s need. 

Fisheries. 


With a coast line on the mainland alone 
of over seven thousand miles, the fisheries 
of the provinces are destined to play a very 
important part in the development of the 
country. Almost every variety of fish from 
the whale to the sardine is found in the 
waters of British Columbia. When it is 
remembered that the fishing industry is al- 
most wholly confined to salmon and halibut 
and the annual revenue is over $7,000,000, 
some idea may be obtained of the wealth 
these waters will provide when the in- 
dustry is fully developed. 


The foregoing remarks refer in the 
briefest possible manner to the southern 
portion of the Province, but just as there 
has arisen in the Province of Ontario, a 
“New Ontario,’ with possibilities far sur- 
passing what now is familiarly termed Old 
Ontario; so in British Columbia there has 
recently emerged out of the north a New 
British Columbia destined in the not dis- 
tant future to rival the southern districts 
in population and progress, for it possesses 
in itself all that is essential to support mil- 
lions of people. 

This district lies within parallels 52 
degrees and 55 degrees north, and contains 
in its many fertile valleys hundreds of 
thousands of acres of arable land capable 
of producing amost every variety of farm 
produce. It has been demonstrated that 
apples can be grown as far north as 55 
degrees. Besides growing wheat and other 
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coarser cereals there are many valleys 
splendidly adapted for raising cattle and 
this will be a most important industry in 
New British Columbia. 

In addition to these industries its lakes 
and rivers teem with fish while the moun- 
tains contain mineral and coal in great 
abundance. All that has hindered this 
land from becoming settled in the past was 
the lack of transportation. Now this pro- 
blem is solved. The construction of the 
G. Ty PP. -R. right’ through the centre of 
this wealthy district will not only enable 
incoming settlers to reach their locations 
with comparative ease, but will also enable 
them to ship the products of their labor 
to the markets of the world. Already the 
advance guard has appeared and settlers 
are scattering over this area in large num- 
bers. Bridges are being constructed over 
the rivers, waggon roads and trails are 
being built through the valleys, so that in 
a very short time there will be an im- 
mense area of country accessible to the 
settler and producing crops that will com- 
pete in the world’s markets. 


The Yukon. 


The Yukon is that triangular-shaped 
tract of territory in the extreme northwest 
of Canada, stretching from the northern 
boundary of British Columbia to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

This great territory was not known to 
the Hudson Bay Company until the early 
forties. It came into prominence in 1896 
when the news came of the rich placer 
mines which were discovered on the Klon- 
dike. The story of the stampede which 
followed is known to all and need not be 
dealt with here. The Yukon is essentially 
a mining country, possibly the largest 
territory in the world exclusively devoted 
to mining. 

The Work of Our Church. 


The Presbyterian Church in the prosecu- 
tion of her missionary enterprise has 
sought to keep pace with the developments 
that have taken place over this wide area. 
That she has done so the following brief 
summary may suffice to indicate. 

In 1892, when the Synod was first formed, 
there were within the bounds nine con- 
gregations, only six of which were self-sus- 
taining. There were also twenty-six mis- 
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sion fields. Now there are fifty-eight 
congregations, thirty-seven of which are self- 
sustaining, the remaining twenty-one being 


on the list of augmented congregations. 
In addition there are sixty-five mission 
fields. 


These congregations and mission fields 
contributed last year to the mission pur- 
purposes of the church -$23,612. This 
numerical and financial strength which the 
Church possesses in the Synod is almost 
wholly the result of the expenditure of 
Home Mission and Augmentation money in 
supporting the missionaries of the church. 


From what has been said regarding the 
diversity of occupation followed by the 
people it is evident that a great diversity 
must exist in mission work. The con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the whole 
Synod are such that the work on each field 
is peculiar to itself. Mission work, how- 
ever, is pursued along several well defined 
lines, and every effort has been made to 
adopt methods of work that will best meet 
the needs of those among whom work is 
being carried on. ‘ 


- One line of work is the medical. This is 
illustrated by the hospital work at Atlin, 
where the splendid work done by the Chris- 
tian nurses has won not only the admira- 
tion but the enthusiastic affection of every 
miner in the district. 

Then there is the work, at Telegraph 
Creek, of Dr. Inglis, who is not only the 
only physician, but the only missionary of 
any church in an immense territory of the 
Cassiar District, for both the native and 
white population, and whose isolation from 
the outside world for nine months each 
year owing to the impossibility of transpor- 
tation, and an infrequent letter service 
throughout the whole year, marks him out 
as occupying a prominent place among 
missionary heroes. 

Lack of space prevents narrating the 
long journeys he has taken with his dog 
team in mid-winter to. render medical as- 
sistance to those who were in need and 
whose lives have been saved by his self- 
sacrificing efforts; or the wonderful moral 
‘transformation ‘the place has undergone: 
because of his valiant fight against the 
powers of evil. No greater inspiration 
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could be given to the Church to persevere 
in establishing righteousness in the land 
than the story of his work and that of his 
noble wife. 

There is, too, the Good Samaritan Hospi- 
tal in Dawson, to which Dr. A. S. Grant has 
_ given in service and money what the church 
little dreams, and the work of which, in the 
past dozen years, has been so great and 
blessed. 


A second important aid to evangelistic 
_work is in making the church the centre 
of social and intellectual life as well as of 
the religious life of the community. An 
example of this is found in the work of 
Rev. George Pringle on the mining creeks 
in the Yukon, where the erection of five 
church buildings, which are the centre of 
all social life in the community, and the 
formation of two large circulating libraries, 
together with magazines subscribed for or 
eentributed, are the only alternative attrac- 
tions in resisting demoralizing materialism 
or the grossest forms of vice, both reaching 
a degree of intensity in a land where the 
search for gold has set on fire the lusts of 
men, so that of that land it could be writ- 
ten. “no spot on the map in so short a 
- gpace has hustled more souls to hell’; or 
yet again the institutional church at Union, 
B. C., where the men at the mines’ mouth 
can employ their spare time in profitable 
reading, and the sailors from the ships, 
calling for coal, can avail themselves of 
the comfort of a reading room where home 
letters are written and magazines collected 
for leisure moments on the next long 
voyage. 


A third method is the use of a motor boat 
to reach the loggers on the coasts of the 

Gulf of Georgia, another type of the home- 

-less of our population, whose numbers run 
into the thousands. Among them are men 
who are drawn from the highest walks of life, 
but who, having fallen before some tempta- 
tion, are now down and out; many now 
only human derilicts upon the ocean of life, 
without power or purpose. 

For these men, until our church took up 
the work and sent a missionary, no one 
cared. Since 1902 the mission has’ been 
continuously carried on. Now the mission 
boat carries its tons of literature for dis- 

tribution, its lantern for illustrated talks, 
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its harmonium for leadership in song, and 
all directed by the ambasador of Jesus 
Christ whose living ‘message is ‘‘Come unto 
Me all ye that labor and I will give you 
rest.” 


A fourth line of work is the direct mis- 
sionary effort through the message of the 
missionary who makes his way through the 
thick forests, over almost impassable trails, 
to bring the Gospel to the scattered settle- 
ments where live the pioneers of a future 
and greater prosperity, and whose lives 
without the ministrations of the mission- 
ary would be barren and incomplete. 

Our work in this vast territory is to re- 
claim the lost and bring home again those 
who have wandered far from the paths of 
rectitude. Our work is to wage an inces- 
sant warfare against the forces of evil so 
strongly entrenched, by building up strong 
congregations so that young men and 
women coming to this land in ever increas- 
ing numbers, may find a refuge from the 
perils to which life in a new country is ex- 
posed. Our work is to follow the settler 
wherever he goes so that there may be no 
churchless community in any part of our 
land. 


In closing this necessarily brief review 
of mission work in the Synod, two thoughts 
are borne in upon the mind. The first is 
that the results which have attended the 
labors of the past are of such a kind as to 
justify the statement that in no other call- 
ing has the investment of men and money 
yielded richer returns than in the western 
mission fields; and secondly, that in view 
of the rapid development of so large an 
area now taking place, necessitating an in- 
creased expenditure of men and money on 
the part of the church, one is forced to say 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 

This is the day of opportunity. Never 
was there so much new territory to be occu- 
pied at once as now. Never were the de- 
mands so urgent. Will the church measure 
up to her opportunity? Will she advance 
or retreat? The answer to these questions 
will depend upon the response -which the 
membership of the church gives to the 
appeals for men and money. : 

“The harvest truly is plenteous but the 


laborers are few.” 


Our Foreign Missions 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OF OUR MISSIONARIES 
IN THE FOREIGN FIELD. 
(Note.—Please send to this office prompt 
notice of any omissions or misdirections or 
errors in the following list.—Hd.) 


In the New Hebrides. 
Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D., and wife. 
“Address, Efate. 
Rev. H. A. Robertson, D.D., and wife, 
Address, EKrromanga. 
Rev. Jos. Annand, D.D., and wife, 
Address, Tangoa, Santo. 
These names should be addressed in ad- 


dition to the above:— 
New Hebrides, 


via Sydney, 
Australia. 
The rate of postage is two cents per 0z. 


In Trinidad. 


Rev. John Morton, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. H. H. Morton, B.D., and wife, 
Address, Tunapuna. 
Miss A. L. M. Blackaddar, 
Address, Tacariqua. 
Rev. S. A. Fraser and wife, 
Address, San Fernando. 
Rev. A. W. Thompson, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Couva. 
Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Ph.D., and wife, 


Miss A. Arehibald, 
Address, Princestown. 


These names should be addressed in ad- 


dition te the above:— 
Trinidad, 


B.. W.: I. 
The rate of postage is two cents per OZ. 


In British Guiana. 
Rev. J. B. Cropper, 

Address, Better Hope. 

Rev. R. G. Fisher and wife, 
Address, Suddie, Hssequibo. 
Rev. A. D. Mackenzie, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Address, Georgetown. 
These names should be addressed in ad- 


aition to the above:— 
British Guiana. 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


In Korea. 


Rev. -W. R. Foote, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A., and wife, B.A. 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D. 
Miss Jennie B. Robb, 
Address, Wonsan (Gensan). 


Rev. D. Macrae and wife, 
Rev. L. L. Young and wife, 
Miss Louise H. McCully, 
Miss R. A. McCully, 
Address, Hamheung. 


Rev. R. Grierson, B.A., M.D., and wife, 

Rev. A. R.. Ross, .B.D., 

Rev. J. M. McLeod, 

Miss M. W. Rogers, 
Address, Songchin (Joshin) 


These names should be addressed in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
Korea. 


The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


In India. 


Rev. W. A. Wilson, M.A., D.D., and wife, 
Rev. R. A. King, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev Alex. Dunn, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. A. Sharrard, M.A., 
Miss Janet White, 
Miss Harriet Thompson, 
Miss Jessie Duncan, 
Mrs. Menzies, 
Miss Marion Oliver, M.D., 
Miss Elizabeth McMaster, M.D., 
Miss Jessie Grier, 
Miss Lottie Madill, 
Miss Janet EH. Sinclair, 
Miss M. McHarrie, 
Address, Indore. 


Rev. J. T. Taylor, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. G. Cock, B.A., and wife, ~ 
Rev. A. P..Ledingham, M.A., and wife, 
Mr. K. G. Mackay, B.S.A., and wife, 
Miss Jessie Weir, 

Miss M. S. Herdman, 


Miss Florence HE. Clearihue, 
Address, Mhow. 
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Rey. J. S. MeKay, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Chone Oliver, M.D. 
Miss M. Mackellar, M.D., 
Miss Catherine Campbell, 
Address, Neemuch. 
. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., and wife, 
. F. J. Anderson, B.A., ara wife, 
. J. R. Harcourt, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Rutlam. 


Alex. Nugent, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
J. M. Waters, M.D., and wife, 
Rev. W. G. Russell, B.A., 


Rey.» DF. Smith, B.A.; 
Miss Bella Goodfellow, 

Address, Ujjain. 
Rev. F. H. Russell, M.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. J. Davidson, B.A., and wife, 
A. G. McPhedran, M.D., and wife, 
Miss Margaret O’Hara, M.D., 
Miss Ethel Glendinning, 

Address, Dhar. 
‘ Rev. J. Buchanan, B.A., M.D., and wife, M.D. 
pirees Amkhut. 
India Mission 
to the 


All these names in our 
should be addressed, in addition 


above:— 
Central India. 


The rate of postage is two cents. per 0z. 


In Honan. 


J. Goforth and wife, 

Rev. Murdoch McKenzie, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. Griffith, B.A., and wife, 

Percy C. Leslie, M.D., M.R.C.S., and wife, 
Rev Jas. A. Slimmon and wife, 

Reve 2 Le Bruce, B.A., 

Rey. Gillies Eadie, B.A., and wife, 

“W. J. Scott, B.A., M.D., and wife, 

Miss M. I. McIntosh, 

Miss Jean I. Dow, M.D., 

Miss Mina A. Pyke, 


Fl 


Rev. 


Address, Changteho. 


McClure, B.A:, M.D., and wife, 
W. H. Grant, B.A., and. wife, 
Rev. R. A. Mitchell, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. W. Lochead, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Shirley O. McMurtry, B.A., M.D., 

Rev. H. P. S. Luttrell, B.A., and wife, 
Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, 

Miss E. McLennan, B.A., 

Miss Isabella McIntosh, 

Miss Annie O’Neill, 

Miss Agnes A. Hall, 


Wm. 
Rev. 


Address, Weihuifu. 
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Rev. Jos. A. Mowatt, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. James Menzies, M.D., and wife, 
Rev. Geo. M. Ross, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Mary Thompson, 
Miss Edith McGill, 
Miss Margaret Macdonald, 

Address, Hwaikingfu. 
Rev. Harold M. Clark, B.A., 
Rev. Andrew Thompson, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. J. D. McRae, M.A., and wife, 

Address, Tao Kou. 

Honan Mission 
in addition to the 


All these names in our 
should be addressed, 


above:— 
North Honan, 


China. 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., D.D., 
Miss M. Verne McNeely, B.A., 
Address, 44 Boone Road, 
Shanghai, 
China. 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


In Macao Mission. 
Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A., and wife. 
J. A. McDonald, B.A., M.D., and wife. 
Rev T. A. Broadfoot, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. Robert Duncanson, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Agnes I. Dickson, B.A., 
Miss Jessie MacBean, M.D., 
Miss Rachel McLean, 
Miss Harriet M. Latter, B.A., 


Address, Kongmun, 
via Hong Kong, 
China. 


The rate of postage is five cents per 0z. 


In Formosa, Japan. 
Wm. Gauld and wife, 
J. Y. Ferguson, M.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. Milton Jack, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. Duncan McLeod, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Jane Kinney, B.A., : 


Miss Hannah Connell, 
Address, 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Tamsui, 

Formosa, 
Japan. 

The rate of postage is five cents per 0z. 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 


From The First Missionary To Our 
Newest Mission. 


By Rev. J. M. McLeop, Korg. 


Our newest mission and yet not new. 
The eastern section of our church has 
been working in Korea for some ten years. 
A year ago it asked the western section of 
our church to come to its help by estab- 
lishing a mission in northern Korea, which 
it was unable to overtake. Last Assembly 
approved. A missionary, Rev. J. M. Mc- 
Leod, unmarried, was appointed. He left 
Canada in October last, reached Korea 
safely, and the following to Dr. R. P. Mac- 
kay, is his first letter from the field, that 
most wonderful in resuits of all fields of 
modern missions. 


Songchin (Joshin) Korea. 
17 November, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Mackay, 

Here at last in Korea, by way of London, 
Berlin and Moscow. The journey all through 
was very pleasant, and I am confident that 
the Trans-Siberian will become more and 
more the popular road to and from the 
East. The accommodation is equal to the 
Cc. P. R. “Imperial Limited.” The dining car 
looks good. The rate per meal runs at 
about two roubles, one dollar gold. I had, 
however, brought provisions with me from 
London which did me all the way. 

From Moscow to Vladivostok takes ten 
days, and about twelve and a half from 
London, but I believe that it will yet be 
done in less time than that because -the 
whole road from Moscow to Lake Baikal is 
to be double-tracked. It will not be finished 
‘for about two years. 

One unpleasant feature about this road is 
its “dustiness.” I heard some passengers 
say «that it is about the dirtiest road there 
is, and I quite believe there is some truth 
in the statement, for I had some experience 
of this between Warsaw and Moscow. In 
summer it is very bad, but early in October 
most of the Trans-Siberian is frozen, and 
this keeps the dust in its own place. In 
Vladivostok, I had to wait five days for a 
boat, which only took me. to Seisan, and 
from there there is no regular service, but 
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I was fortunate enough to get passage in a 
small, dirty coaster which landed me here 
at 8.30 a.m., 7th November. 

I had a most cordial welcome from Mr. 
Ross, the missionary of the Hastern Section 
of our church, and from our Korean Chris- 
tians, which more than compensated for all 
my sea sickness from Vladivostok (Dr. and 
Mrs. Grierson had left for Vladivostok the 
day before, to visit the Korean Church 
there.) 

I so enjoyed that whole day that I look 
upon it as one of the happiest days of my 
life. In church, I could not understand a 
word, but all the same I felt that the Spirit 
was moving among these hearers, and I 
could not but see that Jesus Christ was very 
real to these people. There is certainly very 
genuine work being done here. 

A new church and a new school were 
opened here this summer, and the people 
prize them. 

Korean Christians improve their oppor- 
tunities of telling the heathen about Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Ross was doing some business 
with a Korean a few days ago, when his 
teacher, not seeming at all intrusive, began 
to preach Christ to the man. I am greatly 
taken up with the work here, and I believe 
the Lord “has much people in this place.” 

In a few days, I am to take a trip north 
with Dr. Grierson, and see the work in my 
own field. It will take nearly a month. 

I have a little house here which hap- 
pened to be empty, and I have got my things 
fixed up in it. .I am boarding with Mr. Ross. 


The Christian Literature Society, in con- 
nection with which Rev. Dr. MacGillivray, 
cur Honan Missionary, serves, has had a 
remarkable offer. A Shanghai publishing 


syndicate proposes~to translate a good en- 


cyclopaedia, to prepare an extensive series 
cf text-books for schools and colleges, and 
also to have translated the best religious 
books, though they themselves are not 
Christian. Their proposal was that the 


Secretary of the Christian Literature Soc- 
iety should manage their translating staff. 
This not only shows growing demand, but 


also confidence in the business capacity 


and integrity of the Christian Literature’ 


Society. 


RE ae 
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MALWA PRESBYTERY, INDIA. 
LETTER FROM REV. 


Rutlam, Central India, 
28 October, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

Last week, the Malwa Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in India had its Octo- 
ber meeting. We had three sermons and 
almost every member was present through- 
out the three. : 

First, there was the Moderator’s opening 
sermon, its Hindustani idiom as pleasing as 
his own personality. 

Then there was an excellent sermon in 
English read by a European assistant mis- 
michary, as—the. last of -his “trials, ~for 
. license,” after which he was licensed. In 
the Presbyterian Church in India the Pres- 
bytery has: this in its own hands, and does 
not need to get leave from Synod. 

Finally, there was a sermon in Hin; 
Custani from another applicant for license, 
who may probably be licensed at next meet- 
ing, in March. 

There were also several promising young 
men applying to be taken under the care of 
Presbytery as students for the ministry. 

And there was a minister of the Congre- 
-gationalist Church applying for admission 
te the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 
He is a good man and will doubtless be re- 
ceived a little later. I knew him years ago 
and his case is interesting. He belongs to 
a wealthy Mohammedan family in Bombay, 
the young ladies of which were being taught 
by one or more lady missionaries; and I 
have heard that the work in his heart see 
from what he thus overheard. 

Among the other business was the election 
of commissioners to the Synod in tthe end 
of November and the Assembly a month 
later. But we had no “case” or appeal to 
send up., 

Afterwards came a meeting of our Mission 
Council, whose duties and functions are 
kept very distinct. Presbytery is a court 
of the Church, has Indian as well as Cana- 
dian members, and deals with all matters ec- 
clesiastical; the Council is a purely Cana- 
dian body, representing the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 


_ Canada, and deals with Mission matters, in- 
cluding the expenditure of money sent by 
_ the Church in Canada for the Mission work. 


J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D. 
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LIFE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, Rev. Jos. ANNAND, D.D. 


There were sixteen missionaries present 
at our meeting of Synod on the Island of 
Vila. The most important work done from 
our point of view was the appointment, sub- 
ject to the approval of his church, of the 
Rev. F. G| Bowie, M.A., as my colleague in 
the Training Institution. Mr. Bowie will 
still continue to superintend a part of his 
present field of labor. 

Also, we are authorized to secure an arti- 
gan to attend to the manual labor, and to 
instruct the students in the use of tools, as 
well as to assist us in other teaching. When 


- we get such a helper we shall then be better 


equipped for the work than ever before. 

By the grace of God, through tthe prayers 
of the faithful friends of the mission, we 
hope for the most essential equipment of all 
even the fulness of the Spirit. 


The night after we arrived home from 
synod, there was a terrific earthquake here, 
the. heaviest. that we have felt. It made 
havoc of bottles, jars and crockery. The 
shelves were lightened of their burdens in 
quick time. However our buildings were 
not injured. -A. part of our wharf was 
shaken to pieces, and large breaches were 
made in our stone fences. There followed 
over thirty shocks within the next eight 
hours. 


Last Friday evening, we went over to 
Malo,to see about matters there. I had to 
pay the teachers their half year’s salary, 
and also dispense the Communion. [ ad- 
mitted one woman into the Church by bap- 
tism on confession of her faith, and I also 
baptized three infants. 

On the Saturday, I married:a couple. The 
groom evidently considered that he got a 
good wife, for he offered me a sovereign 
for marrying them. This is the first time 
that a native has offered me money for the 
service. I told him that he was offering far 
too large a fee, but that if he wished very 
much to give something that he could put 
it into the collection plate on the morrow. 
He gave the sovereign then. 

We found the work on Malo in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. Under evil influences 
three young people have gone back into 
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heathenism, but on the other hand some 
eight or ten have joined the Christian 
party. A few changes have also been made 
in the staff of teachers. Another student 
came over with us to the Institution. 

On Monday morning we returned to our 
work here. It is pleasant to be home 
among our people, who always receive us 
back joyfully. Good health is again prevail- 
ing. The dengue fever has completely dis- 
appeared from our islet. The students seem 
happy and contented in their work, and 
things are moving along cheerfully. We 
were both greatly benefited by our three and 
a half weeks’ rest and change at the meet- 
ing of Synod. The association with kindred 
spirits, and away from the scenes of our 
daily routine work soon improve both body 
and mind. 


MEDICAL WORK AND INCIDENTS. 
By Dr. J. Y. Fereuson, Tamsul, Formosa. 


In a reeent letter from Tamsui, Formosa, 
to St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., which 
contributes his support, Dr. Ferguson says 
of his hospital accommodation, or rather 
the want of it:— 

We have still ward accommodation for 
only twelve patients. This is kept for 
those who have undergone operation, and 
for serious medical cases. There is an old 
shack behind the hospital which is always 
full of patients suffering from ulcers on 
their limbs, and other loathsome diseases. 

A great many patients who come from 
distant places, cannot find room in the hos- 
pital. Some of these may be fortunate 
enough to have friends in Tamsui, with 
whom they can stay; others lodge at the 
inn, and are brought to the hospital daily 
tor treatment. Those, however, who have 
no friends, and who cannot afford to stay at 
the inn, must return to their homes. If at 
all possible, we treat them there, sending 
the medicine by mail or a messenger. 


In the case of opium patients, it ig much 
the same. Though we have rented a Chin- 
ese house for them still it is not nearly 
large enough to accommodate all who come, 
therefore many of them take the treatment 
at the homes of friends. Out of the two 
hundred opium patients which we have had 
during the past four months, only one hun- 
dred and twenty have been in-patients. 
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To-day, we have secured a much larger 
house; it will accommodate about twenty 
patients and is in a much better locality 
than the former place. Of the number 
treated, we cannot say what percentage do 
not return to the habit, but of those whose 
subsequent history we have been able to fol- 
low, by far the greater part have remained 
steadfast. : 


Frequently, a man who himself has been 
cured, will return after a few weeks or 
months, bringing with him one or more 
cpium victims, whom he guards and cares 
for while they are being treated. Having 
gone through the agonies himself, he knows 
all the better, even though he be only a 
poor ignorant heathen, how to sympathize 
with and help those who are making the 
great struggle. 

Only to-day, a contingent of eleven came 
from one small hamlet thirty miles away, 
led by a man who lately took the cure him- 
self. This man undertakes to guard these 
eleven patients while they are undergoing 
treatment. I assure you he will have no 
easy task, for when the craving of opium 
comes on, the patient will go through fire 
or water to get a smoke, and the man who 
guards eleven such patients will not get 
much sleep for the first four or five nights 
at least. 

Many of the patients, when they return 
to their homes, attend the chapel services 
regularly. This is a great safeguard to 
them because when the habit has been 
given up, they have a surplus of energy, 
which if not rightly directed will soon turn 
again to sinful channels. Besides this, the 
great majority of them return to homes 
where other members of the family smoke 
opium, and thus the temptation is continu- 
ally before them. 


A young man from Tamsui in whom we 
were interested, had become addicted to the 
habit. For two years we tried to influence 
him to give it up. At first, he took our 
advice quite good naturedly, but afterward 
he became ashamed to meet us, and avoid- 
ed us as much as possible. We continued 
to treat him kindly and to invite him to 
church and Bible class. He would come 
one Sunday then absent himself for sev- 
eral, until finally for many weeks at a time 
we saw nothing of him. 
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When we had almost given him up as 
hcpeless, one day he rushed into the hos- 
pital as if he were fleeing from an evil 
spirit and exclaimed, “Doctor, I am going 
to give up opium, no matter what I suffer!” 
A place was prepared for him and in a 
week’s time he had conquered his desire 

_for the poison. 

This young man returned to a home 
where the mother spends fifty cents a day 
on opium. But thus far he remains stead- 
fast, comes to church and Bible class regu- 


larly, and his ability to grasp the mean- 


ing of the Scripture has greatly increased. 
For this young man, as well as for hun- 
dreds. of others who have been enslaved by 
the vice, there is no guarantee of perma- 
nent safety apart from the grace of Al- 
mighty God. 


On Wednesday and Friday mornings we 
operate. Those to be operated on are no- 
tified and prepared the day before; but be- 
sides these there are usually several others, 
blind and lame, hanging around the wai:- 
ing room, hoping that by some lucky chance 
they may be invited to share the good for- 
tune of their brethren, for these people can 
not only endure an operation, but many of 
them actually enjoy it. 

“Doctor, please cut my eyes to-day, I am 

in a hurry to go home,” is the common re- 
quest. If the operation is simple and we 
have time for it, the request is granted and 
the patient goes away happy, but the more 
serious cases must wait until we have room 
for them in the wards. 
_ Even there they are not safe. We have 
not had a single eye case, not even cataract, 
that did not, before the third day, in spite 
of all warnings, secretly take off the ban- 
ages to test his vision. Hach time, we fear 
that he has destroyed his chances of being 
eured, and that our work has been in vain, 
but the Chinaman laughs at our fears and 
in a few days proves that he was right. No 
doubt they often congratulate themselves 
that they were born with a much better un- 
derstanding of all things than the fussy 
foreigner possesses. 


Among the native Christians of North 
Formosa, there are twenty-four so-called 
doctors. This number includes six gra- 
cuates of the Japanese medical school, a 
few of our preachers who acquired some 
little knowledge of Western medicine while 
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attending our theological college at Tam- 
sui, and about a dozen others, who follow 
Chinese methods entirely, and know little 
or nothing at all of Western treatment. 

Under the old Chinese regime, there were 
no medical examinations, and a man might 
practice medicine if he had a taste for such 
werk or if the public thought he had a 
talent for it. As Dr. G. L.. Mackay wrote 
“Custom is the only law and success the 
cnly diploma.” When the Japanese took 
possession of the island, fourteen years ago, 
they granted certificates to many of these 
medicine-men, allowing them to practice in 
their own localities, but from thenceforth 
every man wishing to be a doctor must be 
a graduate of a Japanese school. 


Apart from the preachers, few of these 
men have recognized the claims of their 
suffering fellowes, or have used their little 
kncwledge of the healing art for any other 
purpose than as a means of livelihood. It 
is our earnest desire that these men be 
brought to realize their duty to their own 
countrymen and to consecrate their services 
to Christ and to the extension of His king- 
dom in North Formosa. 

An opportunity for taking the initial step 
towards bringing the medical men into line 
with the evangelistic work, presented 
itself in a preachers’ convention which is 
to be held at Tamsui. One afternoon of 
the convention is to be devoted to the 
topic, “The relation of the doctor to the 
evangelist.” Invitations have been issued 
to all the Christian doctors to be present 
on that day and to take part in the discus- 
sion. While we have them all together, we 
hope to be able to organize a “Christian medi- 
cal association” which will have for its main 
object, the promotion of systematic char- 
ity work in all parts of the field. I think 
it would not be difficult to arrange for a 
medical convention once a year; this would 
greatly increase the interest in the work 
ana eventually render invaluable service to 
the church. 


Some Typical Cases. 


I think from former letters and reports, 
you will have gained a fairly good idea of 
our routine work, but perhaps a brief de- 
scription of two or three typical cases from 
the wards will be interesting to you. 

Number one is Kim-sui, who lives about 
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a mile from Tamsui. He first came to the 
dispensary over two years ago, complain- 
ing that his eyes were very dim. Examina- 
tion revealed a double cataract, and he was 
told that he must first become blind and 
then an operation would be performed 
which, in all probability, would restore his 
sight. 

To promise a Chinese that you will wind 
up the treatment of his case with an opera- 
tion, is like promising a child that he is 
to have candy to finish up his regular meal. 
In either case there is no peace until the 
promise is fulfilled. Kim Sui was no ex- 
ception; he came every week for a year and 
a-half with the samé question: “Doctor, 
when are you going to cut my eyes?” 

At the close of last year, in looking over 
our prescriptions, I saw that Kim sui had 
not come for treatment for over six months. 
~I immediately sent a messenger to him to 
say that I wanted him to come dnd let me 
see if his eyes were ready to cut.” He came 
the mext day and quite despairing because, 
he reasoned, “When we could not prevent 
his going blind, how could we restore his 
sight now that it was gone?” ; 

The operation was successful, and to-day 
Kim sui has very good eyesight and the 
heartiest laugh in North Formosa, so judg- 
ing him-by Carlyle’s criterion, “he cannot 
be wholly bad.” He and his wife come fre- 
quently to church and we hope that before 
Icng his spiritual eyes may also be opened. 


A disease of the eye which is very com- 
mon in Formosa is Trachoma (granular 
eyelid). Among the poor, it is allowed to 
run on for years untreated. As the disease 
advances, the eye lids become bent inward 
so that the lashes are a constant irritation 
to the eye, and eventually the cornea be- 
comes so completely blurred that light can- 
not pass through it. 

About a month ago, a young woman, 
whose sight had been drestroyed by this dis- 
ease, was led into the consulting room. She 
said her husband had sent her down to see 
if she could be cured. If not, then he would 
not support her any longer 

Our first impression was that the case 
was absolutely hopeless, but in order to 
make no mistake, we gave her medicine to 
use in her home, and told her to return in 
a week for examination. At the end of the 
week, she returned and to our surprise was 
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able to make her way without a guide. 
Her eyes have been operated on and it is 
quite probable that she will regain suffi- 
cient sight to do ordinary housework. While 
in the hospital, she has taken a great in- 
terest in the Gospel, and we trust that she 
will be led to the Light of life. 


We have another case of quite a different 
nature that has profited very materially by 
the operation on eyelids. It is that of a 
young man from the Hast Coast, who has 
suffered from an ulcer which covered the 
greater part of his leg from his knee to his 
foot. He was unable to pay for his board, 
so we gave him the task of Weve Ee the 
opium smokers. 

When we are operating on eyelids, all the 
superfluous skin that is removed is grafted 
on to the healing leg ulcer so that now, by 
the contributions received from several pa- 
tients, his wound has been reduced to about 
cne-tenth its original size. 

From the preacher of the chapel at his 


home, he had gained some knowledge of the ~ 


Scriptures, but since he came to the hospi- 
tal, he has made such progress that he 
was baptized at our last communion ser- 
vice. He is a bright young fellow and his 
influence upon the opium smokers is very 
good. 


I wish to conclude this already too 
lengthy epistle by referring to a case men- 
tioned in the chapter on “Mackay Hospital” 
in “Harvests in Many Lands.” It is that cf 
the: boy who had from two to six epileptic 
fits a day. He has now been under treat- 
ment for over a year, and during that time 
he has only had two attacks and those oc- 
curred the day after he had, contrary to 
crders, indulged too freely 
pork feast. He goes regularly to Sunday 
service and Bible class, 


During the past month, we have seen, on 
an average, one hundred and fifteen pa- 
tients a day. From a professional point of 
view, it is very unsatisfactory to have to 
see so many patients, but some day we hope 
to have our medical work organized so that 


it will reach a larger constituency, and that 
the patients entrusted to our care will re- 
ceive more thorough treatment. In the 
meantime we try, as best we can, to reveal 
to the needy multitudes, by word and deed, 
something of the love of the Saviour of 
mankind. 


/ 


in a Chinese 
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OUR DUTY TO THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING AND EUROPEAN 
SETTLERS. 


Rey. G. W. Gorpon, D.D. (RALPH CoNNOR). 


(ADDRESS AT CANADA’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
Coneress, Toronto, APRIL, 09.) 


My theme is, What are we to do with 
those peoples of English-speaking origin 
and of foreign tongue who are to come to 
us and become Canadians with us and build 
up our great nation? 

We are met this evening in what is, I sup- 
pose, the first National Council in any real 
sense, of our Dominion, and it is significant 
of the new’ day that has dawned upon us 
that this National Council should be called 
together to speak of those things which 
concern not simply the Dominion of Can- 
ada, but the place that this Dominion will 
hold in the Kingdom of God. 

Before we 4sk ourselves what we are ta 
do with the peoples who are to come to us, 
it might be well for us to think for one 
moment of the great arena upon which the 
Canadian people is to work out its destiny. 

I suppose we ought never to need, in a 
Canadian audience, to-speak of the geogra- 
phy of Canada; but I always find that there 
are very few Canadians who know Canada, 
Very few of us know the vast riches of our 
land, and very few of us—I Suppose none 
of us—can dream of the wonderful resources 
that lie imbedded in Canada. 

It would take us too long to speak of those, 
but I do think it is worth while for us just 
to pause and think what has happened in 
the last twenty years. Twenty years ago, 
when I went to the Western land, there was 
one railway running across. It went 
through -a section of country more or less 
fertile, but with large spaces of arid land, 
and we thought then that we had the best 
of Canada discovered. But the years have 
passed. Now, where we had one railway 
with a narrow strip on each side opened for 
settlement, we have three great transcon- 
tinental railways almost completed, and 
those two latter railways are opening up 
great belts of country more splendid in 
their natural properties and vaster in their 
extent than that opened by the first line 
that went across the prairies. 

Now think what a railway means—that 
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every ten or twenty miles you have the 
nucleus of a little town—and when these 
two railways, now building, have been com- 
pleted you will have three or four hundred 
little towns which will be centres of popula- 
tion, and back from these, ten, fifteen, 
twenty miles, the trail will lead, and ali 
along the trails homes of people, and into 
these great spaces we are going to pour our 
coming population. 


There is a way that some of our neigh- 
bors have of speaking of Canada, as to 
make us fear that after all we must be con- 
demned to hugging the boundary line when 
we talk of agricultural wheat-growing land. 

But the other day a new surprise comes 
to us. When a traveller drops down from 
the north, travelling, 506, 600, sU0 miles 
from what we think of as the fur frozen 
north, and tells us that away up there, 600 
miles from what used to be the very out- 
post of civilization, there lies a iand more 
fertile and more fit perhaps for harvest or 
for cattle than what we have already 
known, it is this that lends dignity to the 
subject that we have in our minds just 
now, because we have here an area upon 
which great things may be done. 

One does not like to speak of the wheat- 
srowing capacities of that country, be- 
cause you are very apt to say things 
that you should not say, and you will cer- 
say things that people will not be- 
lieve. 

But let us take it for granted that Mr. 
James Hill is right when he says that from 
three-quarters to seven-eighths of the wheat- 
growing land on this contineat hes north 
of the American boundary 

And let us make up our mind that one- 
tenth of the wheat-growing land of the 
Manitoba Province, and one-twentieth, or 
as some say, one-fortieth—so little do we 
know about it—of the wheat-growing land 
of the farther provinces, are the ouly por- 
tions we have yet brought under cultivation, 
and when we say that, let our irnagination 
work and think what will be the result of 
the culture of the great and untilled spaces 
that still lie in our Western land. 


Now, with us here this evening the great 
question, as it is with all Canadians, ig not 
Sd) much the wheat lands as the people. 
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Who are they, and what are they to be like? 
And with that we are principally concerned, 
for this reason: that they will become very: 
largely what we help to make them. 

It is impossible for us, without looking 
into the subject, to imagine just how rapid- 
ly this problem of population is growing 
upon us. We have to-day some 7,000,000 
people, but we do not know what we shall 
have in twenty years. Year after year, for 
the last ten years, the peopie have been 
flowing over our railway lines and flooding 
our prairies, the volume of immigration 
spreading until, in 1907, it reached the 
figure of something like 300,000 people; and 
in these last twelve years I suppose we 
have seen come to our land about a million 
and a quarter of immigrants. 


Looking at the character of those immi- 
grants, we discover that there is a classifi- 
eation into two kinds, first, 
Saxon race, the Hnglish-speaking peoples, 
and then the foreigners as we call them. 

During these twelve years we have re- 
ceived from the British Isles, something like 
819,000 people. About 247,000 others are 
Americans. 

I noticed the other day that in discussing 
the tariff an American Senator asked one 
of those who were giving evidence whe- 
ther it was not true that the Americans 
going into the northwest of Canada did not 
mean finally to bring that country under 
the Amefican flag; and the reply was that 
no doubt such was the case. 

I am very sorry to have to say to that 
Senator, and to all who are possessed of 
that fond delusion, that however much 
that might have been true years ago, the 
day is passed when any nation can absorb 
Canada. 

But I would like to say that we are none 
the less glad to have the Americans come 
over. I was glad to notice to-day that the 
estimate of the American invasion of this 
year is put at 100,000; and we cannot have 
too many of them, because they are men 
of our own blood after all, and they have 
our ideas and our traditions and our faith. 


But what are we to do with them? 
Now I distinguish in the answer between 
two ideas. We might’ perhaps think that 
we ought to ask, What should the Govern- 
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ment be doing with those people? I think 
we might pass that over. It is a little diffi- 
cult to tell just here what the Government 
ought to do with them. When the news- 
papers and the political parties all fail, 
perhaps it would be somewhat venturesome 
in us to try to instruct the Government. 

But one thing I would like to say, that I 
do believe it would be a wise thing for the 
Government to adopt some kind of a policy 
that would take the settler by the hand and 
never leave him until he is _ planted 
firmly on the land. The settler on the land 
is an asset to the country, but many of the 
settlers who drift into the cities. become a 
menace to our country. 
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But the question for us, gentlemen, to- 
night is, What are we as Christian Cana- 
dians and as Christian Churches to do? 
This question is answered in a very simple 
way. There is no secret about it, except 
the secret that lies at the heart of good 
living; and I believe that we have here 
those from the Northwest who represent an 
enterprise in the success of which lies our 
great hope for the Western country; and as 
we plant and push and establish and deve- 
lop our great home mission enterprise, and 
treat our home missions generously, so will 
our hope grow that the future of Western 
Canada will be assured. 

We want the men of the West whose 
homes are in those mission stations, the 
laymen, to gather round their missionaries, 
and by the living of lives full of the spirit 
of the evangel make it possible simply by 
contact for all those who come to us from 
other lands to drink in not only our own 
national spirit but that spirit of Jesus 
Christ which is amongst us here to-night. 


But I might specify one particular thing 
that the Christian Churches might doa 
little better than they are doing now. You 
know that when a man leaves his home in 
Scotland or in England or in Ireland and 
comes across the sea and comes out to the 
new land, he is at the spot when he needs 
most a friend; and it does seem to me that 
this great fact of immigration and _ this 
factor of immigration in our national life 
ought to be utilized by the Christian 
Churches to bind to them those who come 
in as strangers, and who feel, in their first 
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days with us, all of that perplexity and be- 
Wilderment and homesickness that come 
over a stranger in a strange land. 

I do think that we might do a little bet- 
' ter. In the old land the Churches might 
co-operate with us, and pass on from their 
hands those who are members’. with 
them there, into hands here who will re- 
ceive them and never let them go until they 
are planted in some mission charge or 
some, organized congregation. 


The danger of the new country is not 
the danger of poverty, but of wealth. 

Coming down in the train this time to 
Toronto I fell in with one of the leading 
ministers of the Methodist Church and he 
told me this little story. Away out on the 
little mission field on the prairie a woman 
used to come, driving a long. distance 
through cold and storm to the church. 
She was always there; she never failed. 

He said to her one morning: “You are 
very faithful in your attendance,” and her 
answer was this, ‘Oh I have need to ‘be.” 


He said,“Where do you come from?” She 
told him she came from. Ontario. He 
asked how she got along down there. She 


replied, “We had 100 bushels of wheat the 
last year we were there.” He asked; “What 
did you have last year here?’ She replied, 
“3,000 bushels of wheat.” And this was 
her word: “It is because we are so success- 
ful, because we have made our lives so 
prosperous, that I feel I must keep close to 
God.” | 

One of our missionaries some years ago, 
in reporting upon the state of things in his 
district, was asked to state the difficulties 
that most confronted him, and he said, 
among other things that one of the greatest 
difficulties he had to contend with was 
wheat. 

I truly believe that it is not the poverty 
and. hardship that chill the heart, but 
prosperity and the growing wealth. There, 
then, the Church might step in, and with 
warm and earnest and living evangelistic 
fervor surround these newcomers with the 


spirit of the Gospel for their saving and for 


the upbuilding of the country. 


Sometimes it is difficult to get money 
enough to pay for special officers. I would 
like to see on every steamship line a man 
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representing every Christian Church in this 
country, so that as the immigrants left the 
old land, the last hand that would touch 
them would be the hand of a man who re- 
presented the old home Church; and I would 
like to see at every port of entry, represent- 
ing every Christian Church, a man who, as 
the ship came to the dock, would be there to 
welcome the stranger. And so from the hand 
at home to the hand in the new land these 
great crowds should pass and shonld not 
be lost in this process of transformation 
and of migration. 

When I get off at the city of Winnipeg, 
at the station there I hear at the back door 
a great roar of voices. There are perhaps 
a score of men who are eager to get at me, 
and if it were not for the police regulations 
it seems to me they would just engulf me. 
Who are those men? The men from the 
hotel. Is there a man from a Church? 
Not one; not one. I believe it would pay 
if among the voices that welcome strangers 
at the door of the station there should be a 
man who speaks for the Christian Church. 

I was greatly touched by that splendid 
tribute that the last speaker paid to that 
great Canadian, that great statesman and 
great Christian, Dr. Robertson, and I would 
like to thank him for those splendid words. 
But there is one thing about this great man 
that always touched my heart, and it was 
this: How tender were his sympathies and 
how quick his help for the stranger coming 
into the strange land! 


Now about the foreigners. These really 
constitute our problem. In 1901 the census 
showed that there were about 150,000 of 
those who spoke a foreign tongue in Can- 
ada; and between 1901 and 1907 about 300,- 
000 came into our country. About 30 
per cent. of the total immigration were 
those who could not speak our language. 
What is our duty to those? 

Now there are those who say that the 
first thing we ought to do is to try to keep 
them out—those Doukhobors that wander 
around in their Adamesque attire some- 
times, and, those Galicians whose names ap 
pear on our police court records so fre- 
quently, and all that motley crowd of 
strange peoples. ‘Keep them at home,” 
some one would say. 

Well, I don’t think that many would say 
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so. After all that question is settled for us, 
simply by these two facts: In the first 
place we need them for our work. They do 
work for us that Canadians will not do. 
They do work for us that Americans will 
not do; and were it not for the Galicians 
and the Doukhobors and the foreign peo- 
ples in our country to-day we would not 
push our enterprises in railroad building 
and in lumbering and manufacturing to a 
finish. We must have ithem. 

And the second answer is, I doubt very 
much whether we could keep them out. 
1 doubt very much whether it would not 
cost us very much more to Keep them out 
than it would to make them Canadians. 

Why, when we think of what it means 
for them to come, and where they come 
from, why do they come here at all? It is 
because of this: Away down into those lit- 
tle hamlets, in those crowded centres of 
the old world, there came a whisper of this 
far-away country across the sea, where men 
could have two great things—liberty and 
land; and the lust for liberty, and the lust 
for land working in their hearts, drew them 
and through all kinds of danger they will 
make their way to our country, and we can- 
not keep them out. 

Now that they are here, what are we to 
do with them? In the first place, I would 
like to urge, far more in their case than in 
that of the English-speaking population, 
that the Government should follow them to 
the land. As I said before, the Galician on 
the land is a good citizen, and his children 
will grow up good Canadians; the Galician 
in the city is a dangerous element—that is, 
a very large proportion of them. 

Then it seems to me a great deal is to 
be done by the strict and wise and careful 
administration of law. Teach these people 
that we are bound to observe one day in 
seven for a rest-day and a day for worship. 
Then we ought to make accessible to them 
our schools, and we ought to make them 
zo to school. 


Then it seems to me the law might come 
down a little more vigorously upon their 
systems and methods and ideals of making 
homes. I am sorry that I have not the time 
to-night to give you some pictures of the 
homes of foreigners in cur own city of Win- 
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nipeg, but I might suggest this, that if you 
want to Know something about Canada and 
the perils of Canada, that you get that very 
excellent little book of Mr. Woodsworth’s, 
“The Strangers Within our Gates,’ and read 
it and you will find it is full of instructive 
information. [{ must pass that over. 

Our police Magistrate Daly is doing fine 
work, and though a police magistrate as a 
rule is not recognized as a missionary, still 
1 think your own magistrate here’ and our 
magistrate in Winnipeg are doing fine ‘mis- 
sionary work. 


Now, the Christian Church after all must 
solve this problem as to what to do with 
the foreigners. The Government will do its 
best, and the Government is doing much, 
but after all I say it is the Christian Church 
and the Christian people that must solve 
this problem. . 

In Western Canada the churches are all 
Going splendid work among those foreign 
peoples. In the city of Winnipeg the Metho- 
dist Church under Mr. Woodsworth, is car- 
rying on a vigorous mission. The Baptist 
Church is carrying on splenaid missions 
among the Swedes and Finns and Germans. 

The Presbyterian Church has gone out 
into a new enterprise, and with some it may 
be considered a somewhat doubtful enter- 
vrise, although I don’t think so—they have 
to a greater or less extent co-operated with 
the Independent Greek Church, and 1 be 
lieve that the future will justify this ex- 
periment. 


But chiefly we must rely upon the strong 
and warm and living charity marking our 
people and governing them in all the ordin- 
ary ranks of life. We must disarm these 
people, we must remove their suspicions; 
we must awaken confidence in them, and 
we must draw them to us by the bands of 
love. 

Some may think that after ail the Chris- 
tian Church is a small factor in the making 
of a nation; that Christian sentiment is all 
very well, but it cannot be relied upon to 
change a people. 

But history says this is not true; and We 
only have to look to our own history—the 
history of the English people, of Scotland, 
of the United States—to abundantly estab- 
lish this proposition, that it is the Christian 
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Church more than any other force, or more 
than all other forces put together, that has 
to do with the making of a nation. 


We are looking to-night into the future 
of Canada. We are trying to accept our 
responsibility. It would be a foolish thing 
in this place to simply speak words of 
boasting; and as we look down into the fu- 
ture, and as we think of the great possibil- 
ities awaiting us as a Dominion, as an Em- 
pire by ourselves, or as apart of the greater 
Empire, we feel that it is not the time for 
words of boasting but for words of prayer. 

There was a time when Canada was like 
a little boy, busy with his play, but a few 
vears ago a drum beat down in South 
Africa, and the boy was transformed into a 
young man and stood up in the ranks to 
do a young man’s.work. 

And I believe that the very day that this 
Congress assembled Canada entered into a 
new phase of life; and as I came down in 
the train and read in the morning paper 
those noble words of our premier when he 
said, “It will be the duty of all the colonies 
to stand around the old Motherland as a 
rampart of defence,” I felt that he had 
apoken the word that had ushered Canada 
into a new phase of her existence. 

{t was a great thought. We are not here 
to speak in any heroics about the Empire 
or about our part in the Empire; we only 
will say that we trust we shall do our duty 
by the Old Mother when the time comes. 


But we are here as part of a Greater Hm- 
pire—an Empire that knows no boundary 
ali round this great world, knows no boun- 
dary lines, an Empire led on to the con- 
quest of the world not by any human mind 
or by any human hand, but led on by the 
great God Himself. 

For this conquest Canada must gird her- 
’ self now; and if after the coming few years, 
the next decade or so, Canada is not able 
to maintain those high traditions for godli- 
ness and for lofty character, and preserve 
among us those precious institutions handed 
down to us by our fathers, not only will 
Canada fail of her destiny, but we shall be 
found recreant to that greater trust, and it 
shall be found that we cannot keep pace 
with the greater Anglo-Saxon nations who 
are marching on to evangelize the world. 
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So with a sense of solemn awe and a 
sense of solemn responsibility we feel like 
saying with Kipling:— 

“Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget.” 
Or, perhaps better, as some of us at least 
may know, in the old and more familiar 
words:— 
“O God of Bétkel, by whose hand 
Thy people stil! are fed, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led, 
Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace, 
God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race.” 

And in the spirit of this prayer, we shall 
leave this Congress, each man going back 
to his place to live the life, to do the work 
that God would have him do, and ever with 
his eye upon the farther fields where God’s 
greater victories are still to be won. 


THE VALUE OF MISSIONS. 


BY PRESIDENT TAFT. 


“The greatest agency to-day in keeping 
us advised of the conditions among Orien- 
tal races who, however old their traditions 
and their civilizations are now tending 
toward Occidental ideals, is the establish- 
ment of foreign missions as the outposts 
of the advance guard of Christian civiliza- 
ticn, These missions have the duty of re- 
presenting ideal of. Western Christian 
progress, and through: them such progress 
is to be commended to the races whom it 
is hoped we may induce -to accept that 
same civilization. 

“The leaders of these missionary branches 
of the churches are now becoming some of- 
our most learned statesmen in respect to 
our proper Oriental policies, and they are 
to be reckoned with by the men more im- 
mediately charged with the responsibility 
of initiating and carrying out such policies.” 
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Open your heart every morning to Christ. 
Let Him enter and repair the strings that 
sin has broken, and sweep them with His 
skilful fingers, and you will go out to sing 
through ali the day. Only when the song of 
God’s love is singing in our heart are we 
ready for the day.—Selected. 
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TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 
FORMOSA, MY NATIVE COUNTRY. 


(This article is written for our Young 
People’s Societies by Rev. ‘Tan Chheng-Gi, 
a son-in-law of “Mackay of Formosa,” and 
translated by Mrs. Winnifred Jack, our mis- 
sicnary in Formosa. Ed). 


Off the east coast of Asia, there is a 
small island called Taiwan, known to the 
English world as Formosa. Formerly, 
Formosa belonged to China and the major- 
ity of the inhabitants are still Chinese, but 
for the past fourteen years, ever since the 
war between China and Japan, Formosa has 
formed part of the Japanese Empire. 

The island is not a large place, only 
232,268 square li in extent, with a popula- 
tion of 3,039,751. (A li is about one-third 
of a mile, therefore the above figures need 
to be divided by about ten, to give the num- 
ber of square miles.) 

Although it is so small, the Island affords 
great variety of natural scenery, with its 
majestic mountains, fertile plains and 
beautiful rivers. It was on account of its 
great beauty that it was named “Formosa” 
or “Beautiful” by the earliest European 
visitors to the Island. 

Such rapid advance has been made in 
all directions during the past few years, 


that few countries will be found, which 
have undergone such changes. We shall 
. endeavour briefiy to outline some of the 


outstanding signs of progress and to give 
the readers of the REcoRD an idea, of the 
conditions of the country. 


I. Government. 


The Emperor of Japan appoints a Gover- 
nor General to direct the affairs of the 
country and under him there are officers of 
various ranks appointed by the Imperial 
Government over the different departments 
of the State. The residence of the 
Governor-General and the central Govern- 


ment Buildings are in Taipeh, a large city 
in the north of the Island, the capital of 
the country. 

The Island is further divided into twelve 
districts, each of which is governed by a 
Japanese prefect. In the tain centre of 
each district, court-houses have been 
established, where justice is meted out to 
offenders of the law and where lawsuits are 
decided. In the smaller towns and villages, 
there are sub-prefectures and police-stations 
for the direction of local matters. 

Thus the Government system is well 
planned and forms a strong contrast to 
the Chinese administration of Government. 
An account of the rule of mandarins in 
China, such as can be found in any book 
on Chinese life, will give a picture of their 
methods of meting out justice and will give 
some idea of the improvement of the pre 


sent system. 
It. Education. 


In all parts of the Island, even amongst 
some of the savage tribes which have 
sworn allegiance to the Government, public 
schools have been opened up for the educa- 
tion of the people. Attendance is com- 
pulsory for both boys and girls. The centre 
for higher education is in the capital city, 


Taipeh. Here are found the Medical 
School for the training of doctors; a Na- 
tional Language School, where teachers 


are prepared for their work; an Agricul- 
tural School, where improved methods of 
farming are taught; and a Women’s Nor- 
mal School. 

The studies pursued in these various 
schools are very different from those stud- 
ied in the old-time Chinese schools. For- 
merly those who wished to become schol- 
ars were trained in the classics only, with 
no instruction in sciences or modern learn- 
ing. As in China at the present time 
education is becoming more modern, so in 
Formosa, the education has been radically 
altered and the text-books are much more 
practical and useful. 
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The greatest difference, however, has 
been in permitting girls to be educated. 
Formerly girls were not taught to read at 
all but remained in their own houses all 
the time, doing needlework and embroid- 
ery. They did not dare to go out on the 
streets and even if guests came to their 
home, they ran away into an inner room 
to hide. Now they can walk along the 
streets to and from school without causing 
any comment. Thus the horizon of women 
has been broadened and many new lines of 
interest opened up for then. 

as 


Iift. Preservation of Life and Health. 


Little care used to be taken to~ keep 
either the streets or houses clean. Dirt 
prevailed everywhere; but now this is not 
permitted. Every day the houses and 
streets must be swept clean and twice each 
year every house must be thoroughly clean- 
ed out. 

Notice is given to all dwellers in a cer- 
tain section that on the following day 
house-cleaning must be attended to. The 
next day, all the furniture and belongings 
of every house in the district are moved 
out onto the street. A general sweeping, 
washing and beating follow, under the in- 
spection of the police. The dirt is carted 
away and by degrees order is once more 
restored. Stores as well as houses are 
cleaned in this manner. 

In case of infectious diseases, the houses 
are disinfected, a regulation which is 
rigorously enforced. Waterworks have 
been opened up for the larger cities and 
in each case care has been taken to have 
the water analysed, so that the water-sup- 
ply might be very pure. 

Electric lights have been put in in 
Taipeh and Keelung. Hospitals have been 
opened up in the larger cities and there 
are also in all centres public dispensaries 
and drug stores. 

There are still some doctors who prac- 
tised in Chinese days.and who have been 
granted local certificates by the Japanese 
authorities. These certificates entitle them 
to dispense medicines within a _ certain 
district but not elsewhere in the Island. 
-The number of, these doctors is growing 
fewer each year and soon only those who 
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have been thoroughly trained in the medi- 
cal school will be able to practice. 

Nurses are trained in the hospitals and 
after graduation many practise their pro- 
fession in their own towns. This is a great 
boon to the Chinese women, who have in 
times past suffered so much from _ un- 
trained help or from having no help at all 
in times of sickness. 

Plague hospitals have also been establish- 
ed and now when there is an outbreak of 
plague, all those suffering from it are re- 
moved to these isolation hospitals, their 
homes are fumigated and every precaution 
is taken to prevent the spread of this much 
dreaded disease. 


IV. Roads. 


The streets in the cities and towns have 
been straightened and broadened, so that 
now they are wide enough for carts and 
other conveyances to pass backwards and 
forwards with ease. The roads between 
towns have also been widened and are kept 
in good repair. The railroad from _ the 
north to the south of the Island has been 
completed and the journey can now be 
made in less than a day. Side lines also 
run to Keelung and Tamsui. At present a 
line of railroad is being opened on the Hast 
Coast and it is hoped that some day it may 
be completed through to the West Coast. 


V. Postal System and Communications. 


Perhaps of all departments of progress, 
that which has been of the greatest benefit 
to the people is the establishment of the 
postal system. Post offices have been open- 
ed throughout the country and if one 
wishes to send letters, telegrams or tele- 
phone messages to other parts of the Island, 
it is possible to do so from these post offices. 
Letters are delivered at the homes of the 
people by postmen. 

The cost of mails is very slight, one cent 
and a half being the charge for letters to 
any part of the Empire and other charges 
om-a corresponding scale. Formerly, if a 
man wished to send a letter, he had to hire 
a messenger for that special purpose. This 
involved the expenditure of a large sum of 
money and news travelled very slowly. 
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Daily newspapers are also published, 
giving the news not only from all parts of 
Formosa and Japan, but from all parts of 
the world. 


VI. Products of Formosa. 


The most important of these are gold, 
sulphur, coal, camphor, rice, sugar and tea. 
The greatest progress has been seen in the 
sugar industry. Six years ago, the export 
of sugar amounted to 40,919,674 kun, while 
this year 217,001,382 kun, were exported 
to Japan, i-e., the export of sugar was five 
times greater than six years ago. 

The annual export of rice has also in- 
creased very greatly. Improved methods of 
farming, but more especially improved 
methods of refining the sugar, whereby, a 
much larger per cent. of sugar is extracted 
from the cane, account for this large in- 
crease. 


Vit. Harbours. 


The three harbours in Formosa are Kee- 
lung, Tamsui and Takow. Of these, the 
best harbour is Keelung. Large steamers 
can come up to the docks in that port. Ex- 
tensive dredging has been done and the 
improvements made recently in the harbour 
increase its usefulness. The greater part 
of the trade of the Island. now passes 
through Keelung and comparatively little 
busines is done at the other ports. 


VIII. Religious Sects. 


At present there are three religions re- 
presented in Formosa, namely, Buddhism, 
Shintoism and Christianity There are 
many sects of Buddhism and Shintoism, 
while Christianity is represented by Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian missions. The 
great majority of people in the Island are 
Buddhists. The Roman Catholics began 
work in Formosa fifty years ago, and now 
have twenty-one buildings and not a large 
number of converts. 

The first Presbyterian mission was start- 
ed forty-six years ago in the souhtern part 
of the Island, under the English Presby- 
terian Mission Board. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, began work in the 
Northern part of the Island, thirty-eight 
years ago. Although in the North and 
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South, there are now 156 buildings and the 
number of believers is about 10,000. 

The opportunities for preaching the Gos- 
pel are excellent. Freedom of belief is 
granted to all Japanese subjects and there 
is no persecution of Christians as in the 
early years. The people understand more 
generally that this doctrine is a good one, 
and they are more ready to listen. All pub- 
lic buildings, such as court-houses, banks, 
hespitals and schools are closed on Sun- 
days. 

This leads us to hope that the church 
will continue to grow and to become a 


_ greater power. 


IX. The Savages. 


According to the imperial census, there 
are in all Formosa 115,245 savages in the 
mountains in the interior of Formosa. 
They occupy nearly half the territory of the 
Island, much of it rich land. Recently the 
savages have been forced to retreat farther 
inland and more of this territory has been 
opened up for cultivation. 

If the aborigines are willing to form a 
compact of peace and to swear allegiance to 
the Japanese, they are not molested. In 
fact, the Japanese give many of these 
friendly natives a free trip to Taipeh to 
see the wonders of civilization and some 
have even been taken to Japan. If they 
will not be peaceable, war is waged on 
them. As they are driven back, the Chinese 
and Japanese move farther into the moun- 
tain fastnesses, cultivating new land and 
working up the camphor and lumber indus- 
tries. We hope that soon the aborigines 
will all yield to the Japanese rule and then 
the half of the Island now held by them 
will add to the wealth of the people as a- 
whole. 

From these points you will see that pro- 
gress is being made here year by year in 
every line and in the near future this Island 
is likely to become of still greater import- 
ance. We trust that you will continue to 
take an interest in the development of this 
country. 


~ 


Christianity teaches how to live right, 
and right living is the secret of happiness. 
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_ CHILDREN JOINING THE CHURCH. 


Dear Record,— 

In your October issue, I read a story on 
this subject which reminded me of my own 
experience. 

When I was twelve years of age, I had 
meesreat desire to join the.church. My 
father was a member of the church. [I 
spoke to him about it. My mother was 
dead then. ; 

So one day our student missionary called 
and father spoke to him about me, and had 
me talk to him. The missionary asked me 
if I would like to join. I said I would, 
that I would like to join at the next Com- 
munion. But he discouraged me, by tell- 
ing me to wait till next year, and E— M— 
and some more girls would be joining. 

I waited, and the next year they did not 
join and I had not the desire, and I have 
not joined yet, and I am now nineteen. 

I do not think any one should put off join- 
ing the church if.they feel they should join, 
and that a minister should not tell one tec 
wait till next year even if that one is young. 

ONE WHO PUT OFF. 


(Note.—The above, from a correspondent, 
has two important thoughts. One is that 
indicated by the writer in her closing 
words, the serious responsibility of keeping 
back any one from a profession of faith be- 
eause of youth. Spurgeon received multi- 
tudes into the church and had to cut off 
a few from the church, but he said that he 
never had to cut off one that had been re- 
ceived in childhood. 

The other thought is that the writer of 
the above note has a responsibility of her 


“own in the matter. She knows her duty. 
She is now of full age to decide for her- 
self. No one but herself is keeping her 
back. She cannot shift that responsibility 
to the student missionary who advised 
delay when she was a child. Perhaps he 
made a mistake then, but it was only an 
error of judgment. He did whathe thought 
was, best.. She is*~ making, not merely a 
mistake of judgment, but doing what she 
evidently knows not to be right, in now re- 
maining out of the church. 


ork 


PUTTING YOUR CHILDREN TO SED. 


preemie a 


There may be some mothers who feel it 
te be a self-denial to leave their parlors or 
firesides or work, to put their children to 
bed. They think that the nurse could do 
just as well; that it is of no consequence 
who “hears the children:say their prayers.” 

Now, setting aside the pleasure of open- 
ing the little bed and tucking the darling 
up. there are really important reasons why 
the mother should not yield this privilege 
to any one. 

in the first place, it is the time of all 
times when a child is inclined to show its 
confidence and affection. All its little 
secrets come out with more truth and less 
restraints; its naughtiness through the day 
can be reproved and talked over with less 
excitement, and with the tenderness and 
calmness necessary to make a permanent 
impression. If the little one has shown a 
desire to do well and be obedient, its effort 
and success can be acknowledged and com- 
mended in a manner that need not render 
it vain or self-satisfied. 

We must make it a habit to talk to our 
children, in order to get from them an ex- 
pression of their feelings. We cannot 
understand the character of these little 
beings committed to our care unless we do. 
And if we do not know what they are, we 
shall not be able to govern them wisely, or 
educate them as their different natures de- 
mand. Certainly it would be unwise to ex- 
cite young children by too much conversa- 
tion with them just before putting them to 
bed. 

Every mother who carefully studies the 
temperament of her children will know 
how to manage them in this respect. But 
of this all mothers may be assured, that the 
last words at night are of great importance, 
even to the babies of the flock; the very 
tones of the voice they last listened to make 
an impression upon their sensitive organi- 
zations. 

Mothers, do not think the time and 
strength wasted, which you spend in re- 
viewing the day with your little boy or 
girl; do not neglect to teach it how to pray, 
and pray for it in simple and earnest lan- 
guage, which it can understand. Soothe 
and quiet its little heart after the exneri- 
ences of the day. It has had its disap- 
peintments and trials as well as its play 
and pleasures; it is ready to throw its arm 
around your neck, and take its good-night 
kiss.—The Morning Star. 


26 
FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE BOOK. 


It was late in the evening, and I had just 
reached home after a fatiguing day of visi- 
tation, when a message was brought asking 
me to visit a dying girl. 

I knew nothing about the people, and it 
was with some reluctance that I went at 
once, quite expecting, as has often been my 
experience, that obedience to the incon- 
venient Summons would serve no practical 
end. Still it is often well ina matter of 
doubt to decide against oneself! 


When I reached the sickroom I found it 
fuil of neighbours and friends—a mistaken 
expression of sympathy very common 
amongst the working classes when death is 
near—distressing to the sick person, and 
embarrassing to a minister or district visi- 
tor paying a visit. 

The girl was between eleven and twelve 
years of age, but so wasted that she seem- 
ed much younger. She could only speak in 
a whisper. 

“Are you afraid to die?” I whispered. 

She looked at me with great staring eyes, 
and made a slight movement of assent. 

“Why are you afraid? Is it because you 
don’t want to leave your father and mother 
and sisters and brothers, or is it because 
you don’t feel fit to die?” 

There was no answer. 

“Suppose a kind friend who loved you 
very much asked you to go and stay with 
her for a time in her beautiful honfe in the 
country, you wouldn’t be afraid to go. But 
you wouldn’t go with dirty hands and face 
and a .torn frock. You would want to be 
as nice as you could. And if your friend 
sent you a beautiful white frock, you would 
put it on. gladly, and away you would go 
without fear. 


“Now, Jesus is asking you to come to Him 
in His beautiful home in heaven. 
you are sorry that you are not good, and 


_When you trust in Him ag your Saviour, 


that is like going to Him with clean hands 
and face, and then He gives you His 
righteousness to cover you like a beautiful 
white frock. Do you understand what I 
mean?” 


Still there was no answer, but she kept 
looking at me with great hungry eyes. 
Some of the women folk were sobbing, and 
I knew one could scarcely hope to get her 
to open her heart with so many present. 


Her mother assured me that she was a 
good girl and guite fit to go, but she had 
_ taken a fancy to see me, and so I had been 
sent for. 


I tried to explain what it was to trust 
Jesus as her Saviour, but she said nothing 


to show whether or not ghe really grasped 
my meaning. 


I prayed with her and bade her “sood 
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night,’ saying that I would call next day, 
if Jesus had not already sent for her. 

She returned my “good-night” in a faint 
whisper. 

I felt the visit to be very unsatisfactory, 
and believed it would have been better if I 
had simply given her a suitable verse from 
the Scripture and engaged in prayer. 

I called next day, but nothing that I 
could say seemed to awaken her interest. 
She lingered on during several weeks. I 
to see her. She~ was still 
strangely silent, and I was puzzled and 
troubled by her reticence. 

And then her mother met me at the door 
one day, with a shining face, “I ken no 
what’s happened to her, but she’s jist won- 
derful,”’ she said. 

‘“Wonderful’—she certainly was! The 
feeble, silent girl, whose life had been hang- 
ing by a thread, was transformed. I sat in 
amazement while she poured out her heart 
as to what Jesus was to her. 


I could scarcely persuade myself that it 
was Teal. Where did this new physical 
energy come from in that puny, wasted 
body, and how was it that one who was 
almost a child spoke with such maturity of 
wisdom? 

“When did this change take place?” I 
asked. 

‘Tt was on the night when I saw you, sir, 
for the first time.” 

“But,” I answered, “you gave me no sign 
then that you even understood the meaning 
of what I said.” 

“Yes; but when you spoke about trusting 
Jesus, I felt I did trust Him, but I was not 
happy then. But I have been thinking, think- 
ing, ever since about the love of Jesus to 
me, and it has come to me like a flash, and 
I am so happy now that I cannot help 
speaking.” 

I could only marvel at the 
triumphing in such weakness. 


During what remained of life—a week or 
two more—she told all who came near her 
what Jesus was to her, and asked them 
pointedly if they knew anything about her 
eexperience. Some she sent for specially, 
and talked to and prayed with. 

After each subsequent visit, I felt re- 
buked for my own want of faith in the 
message which I tried to- give when first I 
saw her. 


The end came so gently that it was like 
a veritable translation. Her little hand lay 
in mine as she told me of a beautiful dream 
she had. There were: flowers and trees and 
birds, and there was a winding river, and a 
great many people dressed in white sing- 
ing; and there was One at whom they were 
all looking—taller and fairer than any, with 
a sparkling crown on His head. “What does 
the dream mean?” she asked. 


grace of God _ 
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For answer I read her a portion of the 
seventh chapter of Revelation. 


After the lesson and a short prayer to- 
gether, she lay very quiet with her eyes 
closed. Suddenly she opened her eyes and 
asked, “Is it wrong to dream?” 


- “No, dear; you cannot help dreaming, 
but don’t think so much about your dreams 
as about Jesus.” 


“Yes,” she murmured, “I’ll keep thinking 


about Jesus—thinking about Jesus.” 


¢ 


.for the army, 


_brance; 


a soldier hobble slowly in. 


Even as the word “Jesus” lingered upon 
her lips, a strange light shone in her face. 
There was a startled cry from her mother. 
The child had gone.to the Saviour in whose 
love she rested. 


The fragrance of her deathbed testimony 
was such that it seemed as if the whole 
tenement with its crowd of people were 
sweetened. Many days after, people spoke 
of her with hushed lips and tearful eyes, 
and some got lasting  blessing.—‘The 
Monthly Messenger’ of The Presbyterian 
Church of England. 


“FOR CHRIST’S SAKE.” 

It is said that some years ago, at a con- 
vention, an old judge was talking about the 
mighty power Christians summon to their 
aid in this petition, ‘for Christ’s sake,” and 
by way of illustration, he told this story: 

“When the war came on, his only son left 
and he himself became sud- 
denly interested in soldiers. Every soldier 
that passed by brought his son to remem- 
he could see his son in him. He 
went to work for soldiers. When a sick 
soldier came there to Columbus one day, so 
weak that he, couldn’t walk, the judge took 
him in a carriage, and got him to the 
Soldiers’ Home, in Columbus, and used to 
go down every day, and spend hours in 
looking after these soldiers, and seeing that 
they had every comfort. He spent on them 
a-great dealof time, and a great deal of 
money. 

“One day, he said to his wife: ‘I’m giving 
too much time to these soldiers. I’ve got to 
stop it. There’s an important case coming 
on in court, and I’ve got to attend to my 
own business.” He went down to his office 
that morning, resolved in future to leave the 
soldiers alone. He went to his desk, and 
then to his writing. 

“Pretty soon the door opened, and he saw 
The man was 
fumbling at something in his breast, and 
presently drew out a bit of soiled paper. It 
was a note to the judge from his soldier 


boy, and read as follows: ‘Dear father: This 


young man belongs to my company. He 
has lost his leg and his health in defense of 
his country, and he is going home to his 


; 
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age 
mother to die. If: he calls on you, treat 
him kindly, ‘for Charlie’s sake.” 

“ ‘Wor Charlie’s sake.’ The moment he 
saw that, a great pang went through his 
heart. He sent for a carriage, lifted the 
soldier in, drove home, put him _ into 
Charlie’s room, sent for the family physi- 
cian, kept him in the family, and treated 
him like his own son. 

“When the young soldier got well enough 
to go home to his mother, the judge took 
him to the railway station, put him in the 
nicest, most comfortable place in the coach, 
and sent him on his way. ‘I did it,’ said the 
old judge, ‘for Charlie’s sake.’ ” 


eee 


THE PENALTY OF “RICH” 
ISOLATION. 


To make a show of riches before the less 
fortunate has seemed to be one of the de- 
lights of the wealthy class. 

Some observers think they see signs of a 
different and growing tendency. The rich 
in some cases are trying to mark the guif 
between themselves and common mortals 
not so much by parading their possessions 
as by withdrawing both those and them- 
selves from the gaze of the vulgar crowd. 
High walls are beginning to screen palaces 
from the view of all but the recognized social 
equals of the owners. The private car has 
been a means of shunning contact with 
others when, travelling; the automobile is 
used for the same end. 

It has been a common remark that the pam- 
pered children of luxurious homes are often 
far inferior to their parents. The cause has 
frequently been sought in the lack of 
energy because of the want of a motive for 
exertion. 

The result of an expert’s recent study of 
the American millionaire has been to lay 
the blame rather at the door of the isolation 
in which the children are reared. The very 
attempt to emphasize the superiority of 
such children by separating them from their 
fellows leads to their own degeneration. 

The effort of one class to hold itself aloof 
from others brings its own punishment. 
The child kept from the public schools that 
he may not meet those of another class 
loses much from his own education. The 
man that disdains all association with 
those outside his own set becomes dwarfed 
and misshapen. 

Even the person that withdraws from the 
world for the sake of cultivating his own 
spiritual nature alone must in large mea- 
sure fail of his object. In all these in- 
stances it is only by losing life that one 
finds it—C. EH. World. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


It does not at all deserve its name, for it 
is not a sad tree, but rather cheerful and 
winsome, with its long, flowing branches 
and its soft green colour. If you pull one 
of its long slender branches it yields, bend- 
ing without breaking, not because it is weak 
but because it yields. When the wind 
blows how its arms sway with the breeze! 
And when the storm becomes furious, dam- 
aging elms and maples, the  willow’s 
branches are whirled about, but remain un- 
injured, because it yields so readily. 

Sometimes you should be as sturdy as an 
oak, but sometimes you should be like a 
wise willow. When one of your playmates 
becomes angry with you, do not let anger 
break off your friendship; but be a wise- 
willow, and give up a little until his anger 
has blown over. Then all will be as well as 
before. Especially would brothers and sis- 
ters quarrel and disagree far less if when 
one began to storm about something, the 
other would remember the willow. 

“he wise-willow people in the long run 
get their way far more than scrub-oak peo- 
ple, who never yield without a fuss. When 
Christ tells us that if a man takes our coat 
we shonld give him our cloak also, and that 
if a man makes us go with him a mile, we 
should go with him two, He is bidding us 
be willows.—Messenger for the Children. 


GOVERN YCUR TROUBLES. 


No matter how your heart aches, learn to 
greet everybody with a smile, with a sweet, 
cheerful expression. If you c&nnot get rid 
of your troubles, do not parade them, do 
not peddle them out. The people you are 
tempted to load with your own may have 
all they can bear of their own. 

I once knew a woman who got into such 
a habit of telling her troubles to everybody 
that she could not restrain herself even 
when people went to her for sympathy in 
sorrow. Her own aches and pains, her own 
losses and sorrows took precedence of 
everything else. No matter what others 
might be suffering, they must stop and list- 
en to her tale of woe. She never allowed 
an opportunity to tell somebody of her 
troubles to pass unimproved. This became 
such a confirmed habit with her that when 
she got old, even people who felt kindly to- 
ward her avoided her. 


A perfect contrast to this woman is a very 
sweet, charming old lady whose life has 
been full of trouble, but who has a way of 
covering it up so that one who did not know 
of her circumstances would never dream 
that she had any troubles. She knows how 
to hide her aches and pains, to conceal the 
thorn that is pricking her, and to keep un- 
pleasant things to herself. 

It is a great thing to learn to hide our 
aches and pains, to keep to ourselves un- 
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pleasant things—things which would pro- 
ject disagreeable, discouraging pictures into 
the minds of others.—Success Magazine. 


HOW HE FOUND FORGIVENESS. 


By Rev. J. CAMPBELL MorGAN. 


A collier came to me and said: “I would 
like to be a Christian, but I can not receive 
what you said to-night. 

I asked him why not. 

He replied: “I would give anything to 
believe that God would forgive my sins, but 
Il can not believe that he will forgive me 
if-I just turn to him? It ty toofcheap 

I looked at him, and said: “My dear 
friend, have you been working to-day?” 

He looked at me, slightly astonished, and - 
said: “Yes, I was down in the pit as usual.” 

‘How did you get out of the pit?’ I 
asked. 

“The way I usually do. I got into the 
cage, and was pulled to the top.” 

‘Tiow much did you pay to come out of 
the pit?” 

He -looked at me astonished, and said: 
“Pay? Of course, I didn’t pay anything.” 

I asked him: “Were you not afraid to 
trust yourself in that cage? Was it not 
too cheap?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it was cheap for me, 
but it cost the company a lot of money. 

And without another word the truth of 
that admission broke upon him, and he saw 
if he could have salvation without money 
and without price, it had cost the Saviour 
anu infinite price. 


THE CHANGED FACE. 


A Japanese lady of note, visiting the 
boarding school of the missionaries on clos- 
ing day, said to one of the teachers: 

“Tell me, does’ your principal take only 
pretty girls?” 5 

“Oh, no, indeed, she takes all girls.” 

“But there is a different look on the 
faces of these girls from that seen on most 
Japanese girls.” 

“That is because we cultivate the soul 
here,” answered the gentie-voiced teacher. 

“Well, I’m not a Christian.” said the Jap- 
anese woman; “I don’t want to be, and J 
don’t want my daughter to be a Christian 
but -I’d like her to get that look ong per 
face.” 

And last autumn the daughter was placed 
in the mission school, and her teachers hepe 
that she may become a Christian. 

Not alone in apostolic times has the world 
looked upon the faces of men and taken — 
knowledge of them that they have been with 
Jesus. The spirit we keep within must 
sooner or later look out through ‘the win- 
dows of the soul.” A pure life within fs 
2 rebuke without words to every sin around 
us.—Selected. 
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COME. 
By Rey. Grorce L. SMITH. 


“There is one word sweeter to me than 
‘all others in the Book of books,’ said an 


aged widow, poor and nearly blind, who. 


had listened with deep and loving atten- 
tion to the Word of God read to her by a 
Christian friend. “Tell me, can you guess 
what it is?” 

Her visitor paused, and after a few min- 
utes’ consideration, replied, “Yes, I think | 
know: it is Jesus, that name above ali 
other names.” 

“Tt is a blessed word,’ said the widow, 
‘Dut the name is not enough for me, unless 
Jesus were my Saviour. No, it is not that.” 

“Then you must mean heaven,” suggested 
her friend, “because Jesus is there.” 


“No, it is just one word from the lips of 
the-Lord himself. It is this, ‘Come.’ ” 


“Come” is indeed a very precious word 
when it is spoken by the lips of our hea- 
venly Father, or is in any way conveyed to 
us from him by his authority. 


And the whole Word of God seems to be 
full of it, or of the spirit which it expresses. 
From the time our heavenly Father first 
ealled to his disobedient children in the 
Garden of Eden, which was in spirit an 
invitation to them to come to him, all down 
through the centuries as they came and 
went, this word was repeated and echoed 
and re-echoed until we come to the very last 
chapter of the blessed Book, when, it would 
seem, that it might be made more im- 
pressive, and should be left to ring contin- 
nally in the ears of ali who should read 
the Book, we have it given with strong em- 
phasis. “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come, and let him that hearetb say Come; 
and let him that is athirst say Come. And 
whosoever. will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” ; 

There seems to be a mighty power in the 
wery word itself. It seems to express a 
kind invitation, and creates a hope, and in- 
spires confidence, and kindles love. And 
when this comes from him who is the 
source of all our blessings, and who has the 
power to do for us all that he sees is best, 
and who is infinitely wise and good and 
kind and loving, its value is indeed beyond 
the power of. human tongue to express. 

Whatever may be our condition in this 
life, or the circumstances with which we 
are surrounded, this precious word, with its 
gracious invitation, its hope-inspiring, faith- 
strengthening, love-awakening, comfort-giv- 
ing power, may ever be heard coming from 
him who has the ability to relieve us from 
all our sorrows 2nd supply all our wants. 


And so it is that the lonely .one. whose 
earthly friends have all gone from him, who 
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is out of touch of every human being, is 
invited to hold communion with one, who, 
unseen, is always near and ready to listen 
to his words and speak in loving sympathy, 
and thus hold sweet and blessed intercourse 
with him. There is one who in his hour of 
Solitude says in substance to the lonely one, 
“IT am with you always, even unto the ends 
of the earth.” “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” “Though your father and nvother 
forsake, I will take you up.” 

To the weary soul who has become tired 
in his struggles to run the race set before 
him; or one who in his conflicts with ene- 
mies who would make his way difficult and 
hard, has become heavy-laden with grievous 
burdens, the voice in tones of sympathy and 
love says in substance, “Come unto me and 
I will give you rest.” 

One hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness may hear coming from the very 
source of the Bread which alone can feed 
the soul and from the fountain from whence 
flows the living water, the blessed word 
“Come,” or the blessed sentiment involved 
in it—Eat and drink, and your soul shall 
be filled. «* 

But there is no condition more terrible, 
none more fearfuliy dark and dismal than 
the position of a sinner who has come to 
realize how he actually stands with sin 
upov him, and eternity before him. To one 
in this condition, what sound cculd possi- 
bly be more welcome than to hear from 
him who alone has the power to deliver 
deplorable condition this one 
word, ‘“‘Come’’? 

 ivamethe way, \ leican -piver yous life. 
“Look unto me and be ye saved all the 
ends of the earth,” “Him that cometh unte 
me, I will in no wise cast out,’ which are 
what he may virtually hear. 

Appeals like these, which are indeed but 
the appeals which are condensed in the one 
word, “Come,” are exceedingly precious and 
delightful to hear. What word, then, could 
be more precious than the word, “Come,” 
when it issues from our Saviour’s lips? 


PRAYING AND GIVING. 


“It has been said that there are five times 
as many exhortations in the Bible to give 
as there are to pray, yet praying continues 
to be more popular among Christians than 
benevolence. God himself, who gave a Son 
to save the lost, has set the shining ex- 
ample of beneficence, and, having given us 
Christ, with him bestows upon us ll 
things that pertain to real living and last- 
ing happiness. Yet there is no antithesis 
between giving and praying, and he who 
pravs while he gives. gives twice.”’—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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HIS MITHER’S SERMON. 
By [an McUAREN, 


He was broken that day, and his sobs 
shook the bed, for he was his mother’s only 
son, and fatherless, and his mother, brave 
and faithful to the last, was bidding him 
farewell. 

“Dinna greet like that, John, nor break 
yir hert, for ’tis the wull o’ God, and that’s 
aye best. 

“Here’s my watch and chain,’ placing 
them beside her son, who could not touch 
them, nor would lift his head, “and when 
ye feel the chain aboot yir neck, it will 
min’ o’ yir mither’s airms. 

Ye’ll no’ forget me, John, I ken that weel, 
and I’ll never forget you. I’ve lo’ed ye here, 
and I’ll lo’e ye yonder. Th’ll-no’ be an ’oor 
when. Jl no’ pray for ye, and ken better 
what to ask than I did here; sae dinna be 
comfortless.” 

Then she felt for his head, and stroked 
it ounce more, but he could not look or 
speak. 

“Ye'll follow Christ, and gin he offers 
ye his cross ye’ll no’ refuse it, for he aye 
carries the heavy end himsel’. He’s guided 
yir mother a’ thae years, an’ been as gude 
as a husband sin’ yir faither’s death, an’ 
"ill hold me fast tae the end. He’ll Keep 
ye too, an’ John, I ‘ll be watchin’ for ye. 
Ye’li no fail me’;—and her poor, cold hand 
that had tended him all his days: tightened 
on his head. 

But he could not speak, and her voice 
was failing fast. 

“T canna see ye noo, John, but I know 
yir there, and I’ve just ane ither wish—if 
God calls ye to the ministry, ye’ll no re- 
fuse.” 

A minute after she whispered “Pray for 
me’; and he cried, “My mother, my mo- 
ther.” 

It was a full prayer, and nothing left un- 
asked. 


BUILDING UP OUR DEPOSITS. 


Every right action of our lives is a per- 
manent asset in our characters. Our own 
right-doing will never be sufficient to save 
us: only the grace and the merit of Jesus 
Christ can accomplish that. 

But it is an undeniable fact that char- 
acter is strengthened and added to and built 
up by right-doing, as it is weakened and 
torn down by wrong-doing. One victory in 
duty-doing makes another victory more prob- 
able, and two victories help to a third. The 
man whose character is most firmly ground- 
ed is the man who has been making the 
most frequent deposits of right action in 
his bank of character. 

And while sin can make awful inroads 
upon the character of even the strongest, 
and the mere fact of a long record of vic- 
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tory gives no one a guarantee against fail- 
ure, nevertheless it is true that our past 
victories cannot be taken from us, and that 
they all tend to help us to meet the demands 
that lie still ahead. What an incentive this 
ought to be to store up our savings in the 
character-bank while we may!—S. S. Times. 


A FATHER’S LOVE. 


An evangelist tells the story of how at 
one of his meetings the audience was so 
hostile that the committee of clergymen 
managing the revival urged him to give up. 

“But no,’ said the evangelist, “here were 
men who needed the word of the Master, so 
I started to sing a hymn, and my choir fol- 
lowed. After a time there was a slight lull, 
and I stopped my song and shouted, ‘God 
loves you in spite of yourselves!’ And that 
was my text. 

“T singled out an old man in the front 
row and asked, ‘Are you a father, sir?’ He 
said he was, and I asked him how many 
children he had. ‘A daughter and two sons,’ 
he answered. ‘I have also,’ I said. And 
here was a bond of sympathy already—we 
were both fathers. 

““And are your sons good?’ I asked, and 
he hung his head, and was silent. ‘Are 
they good?’ I repeated, and he raised his 
head and said falteringly, ‘No; one is a 
drunkard and a thief, and has broken my 
heart.’ 

““You do not love your son,’ I accused 
him. He looked straight into my eyes and 
said slowly, ‘Yes; in spite of it, I love him.’ 
‘And God loves you in spite of yourself,’ I 
answered. Through a_parent’s love I 
snatched victory from defeat, and led a most 
enthusiastic revival.”—Ex. 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 
z _) (By Da Moony: 


There is no power like love. I loved my 
little boy long before he loved me. 

One night I heard him say to his mam- 
ma, when he thought me asleep, “I love 
papa.” What a thrill of joy that gave me! 
I had loved him from infancy, but now he 
was beginning to love me. 

A few weeks before he might have seen 
me carried out of the house in a coffin, and, 
perhaps, not knowing better, have thought- 
lessly laughed about it. But now my love 
for him has found a response. 

Something like this is the feeling God 
bas when a sinner melts under His love. 
Love produces love. What.a power it might 
become in our pulpit and Sunday school 
classes and meetings. The’ reason we have 
so little love for Jesus Christ is that we 
are so little acquainted with Him. The 
more intimately we get acquainted with the 
Son of God the more shall we love Him, 
and we may get acquainted with Him by 
reading about Him in the Word. 


- 
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ANNIE. 


What a quaint little body she was. I can 
gee -her now coming down the street on a 
summer day in her quaint, out-of-date hat 
and the faded rose-flower bobbing up and 
down with every step. 


She was a tiny mite of a woman. So 
diminutive that you would fancy that ampie 
accommodation might be found in an ordin- 
ary ‘band-box.” She had the face of a 
plump little child of about ten summers, yet 
the speculations about her age made her 
out to be not less than sixty, and the 
prophets would not have been surprised to 
hear that she was seventy, and more. 


To this day I do not know her surname. 
She was “Annie,’ and nobody inquired 
“Annie what?’ Everybody knew to whom 
you referred when you said you had met 
“Annie,” for there was only one. And the 
name made a kind smile irradiate the faces 
of those who heard it, and there was love- 
light in their sparkling eyes. 

Her picturesque personality was one of 
the quaintly beautiful features of the coun- 
try town. To know that Annie was ill or in 
trouble would cause the chords of the com- 
munity to vibrate in deep sympathy; busy 
housewives would put off their washing, 
and the better class ladies their afternoon 
teas, to “call” to make certain and to offer 
any assistance they could render. She 
lived in the smallest of the new cottages by 
the roadside, and to her small stature the 
rooms were large and lofty. A_ doll’s 
house would not have seemed out of scale 
to meet her requirements. : 


How she lived, no one knew. Where 
she obtained the “necessary” to keep up 
even her small establishment was a secret. 
But all knew her means were limited. I 
hesitate to use the word limited. That is 
a relative term. For by some secret magic 
of love there were scores among the poor- 
est poor who had been replenished by her 
‘Jady bountiful” hand. She had an instinct 
for finding out the people in trouble, and 
her presence seemed to dwell in the neigh- 
borhood of those who needed mercy. 


Call ever so early to see the stricken, 
“Annie” had outstripped you. She came 
like the first beam of the morning sun 
that shone through the window upon the 
sick and forlorn. Her straw basket was 
made in the year one. It looked as if it 
had been patched and mended Its capacity 
had been strained to bulging, till its shape 
was shapeless with little odds and ends and 
whipped-up dainties. 

It was a wonder unto many. Plates and 
dishes had been squeezed into its pliant 
space. And many a dainty morsel had 
tasted sweeter from the basket which 
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“Annie” brought than if it had come from 
the Court or the Hall. Did I say she was 
an oddity? Yes. But boys rushing helter- 
skelter from the school raised their caps 
to receive a smile which hovered in its 
quality between that of a child and that of 
an angel—a benediction; and children fall- 
ing into their slumbers unconsciously trac- 
ed the features, the lines and dimples and 
curves of that loving, soft face. 


She was self-constituted visitor-general 
to all people. The rough, ungodly people 
down in the “Alley” and “Cow-lane” grew 
soft and mild when she came amongst 
them. And the fine ladies at the Hall or 
Court, in sickness especially, would con- 
trive to get a visit from her. She carried 
everywhere the breath of balmy air and the 
fragrance of sweet spring flowers. Her 
presence stilled things as when we suddenly 
realize that some jarring noise is hushed, 
as though some soothing opiate had passed 


.-along the jangling nerves.and left a pur- 


ring song of rest in the soul 


To say that “Annie” was religious is 
needless. She must have lived close up to 
the veil. She looked heavenly-minded 


without a suggestion of being morbid. I 
never heard a morbid word from her lips. 
Her voice had the vibrant major note that 
went to the right place. 


Bunyan speaks of the old women of Bed- 
ford and their delightful conversation. I 
know what he meant, and can feel it, for 
I took tea with “Annie” and her affinities. 
Humanity and Divinity were the subjects 
of conversation. Not a word of slander. 
Not a carping criticism Only loving-kind- 
ness for all The delight in happy children 
and pride at others’ prosperity and good. 

“Annie” said “Good-bye,” and it was so. 
In less than three weeks she was laid 
under the soft turf of the little God’s acre. 
Just before she died, she said to her bosom 
friend: “I am going home, Bertha. You 
won’t let them put any wreaths on me, will 
you? If there be any that love me, Bertha, 
and want to give wreaths, tell them I would 
rather not, and it would please me if they 
wouldn’t mind giving the money to Jimmy’s 
cripple son, and a dolly to little Rose in 
the Lane. That’s all, my dear.” 


“And it was so” She was the lightest 
burden and the joyfullest that ever the 
angels bore.—British Weekly. 


He who has formed a habit of looking at 
the bright, happy side of things, who sees 
glory in the grass, the sunshine, in the 
flowers, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything, has a great advantage over the 


chronic dyspeptic who sees no good in any 
thing. 
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A WOMAN OF HONAN. 


LETTER FROM Miss MAry S. TIloMPSON. 
Hwai-King-fu, 
Oct. °18;°'1909- 
Dear Children’s Record,— 

I was sitting in my study one day, some 
weeks ago, reading with the Chinese teacher, 
when, on hearing a slight noise I looked up 
and saw several women standing at the 
door. I invited them in and dismissed the 

teacher for a short time. 

I noticed one of them seemed very much 
superior to the average Chinese woman. 
She was better dressed and had an air of re- 
finement which the majority lack altogether. 
One was an old lady who was very deaf; 
and the third one was anxious to see every- 
thing about the foreign house. But the 
one who was spokesman for the crowd said: 
“We have come to hear the Gospel.” 

I saw that she seemed anxious to listen, so 
i told them, in as simple a way as I could, 
about the one true God, and His only Son 
who died to save them. 

She listened very attentively, and when 
{ was talking she came over beside me and 

said: “Who told you all this? How do you 
know it is true?” 

After giving her proofs as to where we 
got the Bible and the truth of the Gospel, 
she listened again until I had finished. 

Hearing that she lived in a village not far 
away, I invited her to come again, which 
she did. The next time I gave her a copy 
of the hymn “Jesus loves me,’”’ and read the 
first verse and the chorus for her. To my 
astonishment and delight she could repeat 
it in a few minutes, and on inquiry I found 
that she could read as she had learned char- 
acters when she was young. 

We visited her home some time later, and 


‘tions asked about it. 


had rather a funny experience. All the 
people who live in the same yard (and of 
whom there are not a few), crowded around 
to see the two queer looking creatures, 
whose skin was white—whose hair was fair, | 
and who had very large feet. Our clothing 
was thoroughly examined, and many ques- 
Miss MeGill had the 
worst of it, as so many wanted to examine 
her at one time, that she was pusfed back 
into a corner, and had hardly room to 
breathe. 

Shortly after this our friend, who is Mrs. 
Wu, bought a catechism, which she at once 
started to study. It is much easier for her 
to understand the truth, as she cun read, 
and does not have to stumble over each 
character wondering what it means. 

We have been away for a time during the 
summer, and after returning home I won- 
dered how Mrs. Wu was getting along. I 
had decided to take a Chinese woman and 
go over to her village. But to my surprise, 
the morning of the day I had thought of go- 
ing, she, accompanied by anumber cf others, 
came to see us. She had just heard of our 
return home. 

The next day she sent us some very nice 
green corn. 

We hope to be able to give her regular 
instruction. We can not say yet that -we 
believe she is a Christian, but our prayer is 
that she may become a true child of God— 
and help us in reaching many others. 

Here at Hwauching we have no trained 
Biblewomen to help us as yet, but our re- 
quest at the Throne of Grace is that some 
may be called out to preach the Gospel 
among their sisters. Will you join us in 
intercession for this woman, that God would 
lead her out into the light, and also that 
we may be led in our intercourse with her. 


i 
= 
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HOW BEN REMEMBERED. | 
By M. G. MACNEIL, 


For the Record. 

. The picturesque little town of Dalhousie 
at the mouth of the Restigouche River in 
northern New Brunswick, was Ben’s home 
as a boy, a good many years ago. 


- Ben loved the water; his greatest delight 
was to go to the beach, and wade about in 
his bare feet, or go for boat-rides with one 
or other of the men, who owned boats. 


His mother had ‘charged him on no. ac- 


and 
her 


count to go out ina boat alone; 
hitherto he had been careful to obey 
command. 


One afternoon he burst into the kitchen, 
where his mother was busy, shouting “Can 


f go to the beach- mother?” “All right 
Benny, only be careful. 
Down to the shore hurried the eager 


feet. There was no one 
the left he saw a boat, with one end in 
the water, the other drawn up on the 
shore; and its rope fastened to a log. 


in sight, but to 


He climbed into the boat, sat down on 
the seat fingering the oars lovingly, then 
he deliberately got out, untied the rope, 
- gave a little push and jumped in. How 
_ good it felt when he pushed off with the 
oar, as the men did. The boat floated. He 
put the oars into the row-locks and was off. 

He intended to keep close to land, and 
only row up a little way to the Indian well, 
and back again. His mother could not 
mind that, and besides “there was no dan- 
ger, not a bit.” 

How big he felt! How delightful the 
motion of the boat! He forgot all about 
turning at the little spring, neither did he 
notice that the land breeze was gradually 
growing stronger, and he was slowly but 
surely going farther from the shore. 


By and bye his arms began to get tired, 
and he thought he had better return; but 
to his dismay, he found he was a consider- 
able distance from the shore. He tried to 
turn the boat, but the wind had grown 
stronger. Again and yet again he tried, 
but to his horror one of the oars slipped 
out of his grasp, and drifted out of reach. 


Ben was now thoroughly frightened. Ile 
rowed with one oar, but this only made the 
‘boat go around in a circle, he tried chang- 
ing the oar from side to side, but soon was 
too tired to try any more. Farther and 
farther across he was drifting, and the 
poor little fellow sat in the middle of the 
boat and began to cry. He tried to scream, 
but somehow the sound died in his throat. 

He remembered now all his mother had 
said; how many times she had warned 


him,. and he had promised not to go out 
alone. He had broken his word, disoneyed 
her, and now he might never see her again 
to tell her he was sorry, and ask her for- 
giveness. 


He was now out of the shelter of the 
land, the wind had changed a point or two, 
and he was going up river. As the wind 
freshened the boat began to rock uncom- 
fortably; the water gurgled against it—the 
water he had loved. 


How glad he would be to feel the solid 
ground under his feet, how great the dis- 
tance ahead; how wide and long the river, 
and how small he felt. All the elation of 
the early afternoon was gone.. How he 
would run to his mother if he could. He 
was only a little boy—a little, frightened, 
homesick boy, who had been very tenderly 
and carefully brought up. 


He was drifting farther away, with every 
motion of the boat. If the wind should in- 
crease, what could save little Ben in his 
frail craft? The afternoon waned, night 
was coming on, and no sign of rescue. He 
was tired sitting still. By and bye, he 
knelt down on the bottom of the boat, and 
repeated his evening prayer: 

“This night when I lie down to sleep, 

I pray Thee Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray Thee Lord my~soul to take, 

And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 


adding—‘‘Please forgive me for disobeying 
mother, and send some body to find me, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.’ He smothered a 
sob and after a while he lay down in the 
bottom of the boat. 


Alone, adrift on the river, night was 
coming, but somehow he did not feel so 
terribly afraid or alone now. God would 
take care of him; that was what mother 
always said; so, tired out with the exertion 
and excitement of the afternoon the heavy 
lids closed over the blue eyes and little Ben 
slept peacefully in the tossing boat. 


When the children gathered around the 
tea-table, Mrs. Anderson noticed at once 
that Ben was absent. : 


‘“Hasn’t Ben come in vet? Run down to 
the beach, Lucy, and tell him tea is ready. 
That child gets fonder of the water every 
day.” 

“He’ll be a sailor mother,” laughed Fred. 


“T’m sure I hope not Fred, but I believe 
it is in the blood.” 


Lucy was gone for some time. 
returned at last, and reported that there 
was no sign of Ben on the shore, and no 
one whom she had met, had seen him, Mrs. 
Anderson turned to Fred a little anxiously. 


“Perhaps he has gone down to the wharf 
to see the steamer, come in.” 


When she 
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“Don’t worry mother, ‘I'll ‘fetch him,”’ 
and catching up his cap, Fred hurried to 
the public wharf. He searched ll over, 
asked every one he met, and at last re- 


turned uneasily to report his unsuccessful 
quest. 


“How I wish your father was home!” Mrs. 
Anderson exlaimed. 


Ere long the neighbourhood was aroused. 
Ben Anderson was lost! No one had seen 
him! Besides the men and a number of 
women, nearly all the boys joined in the 
search. 


A number went to the Bon Ami rocks, 
others up the countryroad, and more to the 
hill. They ransacked the town, the shores, 
the old empty houses, asked the sailors in 
the Ships at the wharves, in short looked 
in every likely and unlikely place where a 
boy might hide, but all in vain. No Ben or 
trace of him could be found. The poor 
mother was nearly distracted with grief. 
She feared that he was lost to her forever, 
or he had been kidnapped. 

She tried to pray, but no words escaped 
the white lips. 


But the voiceless prayer was heard by 
Him, who regards “the upward lifting of 
an eye,’ and the answer was already on the 
way. 


Noel, the Indian, and his wife were pad- 
dling down stream. They had been far up 
river, picking blue berries, and were re- 
turning with a canoe load to sell in Dal- 
housie. 

The first shades of night had descended, 
but the moon was rising. Already the 
light was shining on river, shore and 
tree, when lo! before them ‘a little skiff, 
seemingly empty. 


“Look! boat adrift!” said Noel, in the 
soft Micmac tongue. 
On they went, the splash of _ their 


paldles and the rush of their birch-bark 
canoe through the water, the only sounds. 

They moved carefully and skilfully along- 
side the boat. 

“Boy asleep 
squaw. 

The rope of the boat was secured and the 
voyage was continued, with the boat end 
its precious cargo in tow, till they pushed 
ashore on the beach at the West End. 
There was a crowd on the shore. 

‘Found boat and boy,” laeonically ex- 
plained Noel, as he lifted out little Ben. 
The lad awoke as they placed him in his 
mother’s arms. She was crying with joy, 
and from her grateful heart ascended a -fer- 
vent thanksgiving to Him, who had cared 
for her boy. 


in boat,’ said Noel to his 
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“QO mother! mother! I’m so sorry; Ill 
never disobey you again,” cried Ben, as-he 
threw his arms around her neck, ani was 
held in an embrace so close, that 11 s¢2med 
as if she could never let go. 


Neither Noel or his wife could complain 
about their supper that night. They were 
fairly loaded with bread and meat, sugar 
and tea. “I can never thank you enough” 
Mrs. Anderson said to the squaw. “That’s 
all right, me glad findem boy,’ answered 
the red woman, as she followed her husband 
with her arms full. 

Mrs. Anderson talked long and seriously 
to Ben next day, about the sin and results 
of disobedience; and after that when tempt- 
ed to take his own way, the memory of that 
afternoon, adrift on the river, was usually 
a pretty effectual check. 


Ben is a man now, with boys and girls 
of his own. They dearly love to hear of 
his early days in Dalhousie, but the story 
he tells oftener than any other, is of his 
rescue that summer evening, so long ago, 
by the Indian Noel. 


WRITING HOME. 


“My boy,’ writes a white-haired mother 
to her son, a busy man in a distant State, 
“write home often. You do not realize 
what your letters are to me, and how long 
it is between them.” 

No, he had not realized it, and unhappily 
there are many absent sons and daughters 
who need a similar reminder. They would 
be indignant at the suggestion of waning 
filial devotion, but in the stress of business, 
in the society of new friends, in the happi- 
ness of a new home circle, how rarely they 
spare an hour for a good long letter to the 
aging mother in the old home—the loving 
mother whose heartache, as the passing days 
fail to bring the longed-for-letter, is on> of the 


“most pathetic tragedies of old age. 


As youth lives in and for the future, so 
does old age always look back over the 
slope as it nears the summit. The parent 
is wrapped up in the son and daughter; but 
as the son grows to manhood and the 
daughter to womanhood, they are absorbed 
in the plans and the processes of building 
the structure of the coming years. Such is 
the law of life and the basis of all progress, 
but it ig a pitiful thing when the son and 
daughter fail to keep in mind their obliga- 
tion to the loyalty and love of their parents. 

Blessed are the absent ones who write 
long and frequent letters to the old home. 
Soon, they cannot know how soon, the pre- 
cious privilege will no longer be theirs.— 
Youth’s Companion. : 
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THE CIGARETTE-SMOKING BOY. 
By WILLIAM A. MCKEEVER. 


Professor of Philosophy in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 


One of the greatest menaces to our moral 
and intellectual well-being to-day is the fact 
that cigarette smoking is becoming a pop- 
ular fad among boys and young men, while 
the use of a strong pipe is a close second in 
favor. Go where you will in this broad 
land of ours, and the pale faces, blear eyes, 
trembling fingers and the foul stench of 
cigarette fumes tell the same pathetic story. 

This most serious blight upon the bloom 
and beauty of our American boyhood is 
chargeable to paternal ignorance and care- 
lessness. For the past eight years I have 
been tracing out the cigarette boy’s_ bio- 
graphy, and I have found that in practi- 


cally all cases the lad began his smoking 


habit clandestinely, at an early age, and 
with little or no thought of its seriousnes , 
while the fond parents perhaps believed 
that their boy was too good to engage in 
such a practice. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
make an attack upon smoking in general. 
A majority of the best and ablest men of 
the country are smokers, and they un- 
questionably get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion out of their cigars and pipes. But out 
of one hundred such men whom [I inter- 
viewed ninety-nine frankly admitted that 
smoking tends to injure the health and that 
they would not advise any young man to 
begin the habit. 


This practice is very offensive to many 
delicate natures, is somewhat (filthy at its 
_ best, and disgustingly filthy at its worst, 
as the ordinary smoking-car will bear wit- 
ness. Often, in public places, even refined 
women are forced to breathe the _ sicken- 
ing fumes coming direct from the nostrils 
of some coarse, brutal cigarette smoker. 


Smoking is a practice entirely unneces- 
sary to the development and refinement of 
the race, and it will in time doubtless go 
the way of the liquor-drinking habit. 


Most Hurtful in Case of Boys. 


But the serious nature. and even the 
cruelty, of this smoking habit among men 
is at once apparent when we consider its 
influence and its effects upon boys. I have 
tabulated reports of the condition of nearly 
2,500 cigarette-smoking school boys, and in 
describing them physically, my informants 
have repeatedly resorted to the use of such 
epithets as ‘sallow,” “sore-eyed,” ‘‘puny.” 
“squeaky voiced” “sickly,” ‘‘short-winded,” 


and “extremely nervous.” 
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In my tabulated reports it is shown that, 
out of a group of twenty-five cases of 
young college students, smokers, whose 
average age of beginning was thirteen, ac- 
cording to their own admissions they had 
suffered as follows: Sore throat, four; 
weak eyes, ten; pain in chest, eight; 
“short wind,’ twenty-one; stomach trouble, 
ten; pain in heart, nine. Ten of them ap- 
peared to be sickly. 

The younger the boy, the worse the smok- 
ing hurts him in every way, for these lads 
almost invariably inhale the fumes; and 
that is the most injurious part of the prac- 
tice. 

According to Dr. Sims Wood-head, pro- 
fessor of pathology in Cambridge Univers- 
ity, cigarette smoking in the case of boys 
partly paralyzes the nerve cells at the base 
of the brain and thus interferes with the 
breathing and the heart action. 


And yet, all this debility and more, as 
will be shown later, is brought upon thou- 
sands of boys who innocently imitate the 
example of their elders. I am not quite 
ready to deny any mature man the right to 
smoke, but I am unwilling to concede him 
the right to permit his youthful son to take 
up the practice before maturity is reached. 


THE BULLDOG CLUB. — 


The principal of a large school in New 
York City recently told his boys the follow- 
ing story:— 

“When I was a very little boy, some one 
brought home a young puppy, which I fed 
with a spoon, or by dipping my finger into 
milk and holding it to the animal’s mouth. 
The care of the dog was my daily duty. 


“When I was six years old the dog had 
grown into a-great bulldog, and my sister 
and I would sit on the house porch, one on 
each side of the dog, with our arms around 
his neck. Passers-by would stand and 
comment on the picture until the dog rais- 
ed his upper lip, then they would find it 
convenient to suddenly take their depar- 
ture, for this movement showed what the 
dog was. 


“One day there came dashing down the 
street a mad dog, chased by men and boys. 
The bulldog gave a leap, caught the other 
day by the throat, and hung on until the 
other dog was dead. Even then it took a 
carpenter with a large screw-driver to pry 
open the bull-dog’s jaws, while I held him. 

“From time to time the dog, although very 
quiet, would give proof of his devotion and 
prowess to such an extent that it was, in 
time, necessary to send him away to the 
country. 

“When I was fourteen years of age I visit- 
ed my old friend, who was almost blind, 
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but he recognized me, and gave unmistak- 
able evidence of his joy at seeing me. 


Three things I learned from my bulldog, 
loyalty to friends, courage in the perform- 
ance of duty, and absolute persistence in 
what was undertaken.” 

This was the story told by the: principal 


He, therefore, ‘intended to FOTIA ea 
Bulldog Club, the only condition of mem- 
bership in which was that each member 
should wear a bronze button with a bull- 
dog’s head on it, and make this promise be- 
fore accepting the button: “I promise never 
to do anything disloyal or. cowardly, or 
give up anything I undertake to do as long 
as I wear this badge.’ The understanding 
was that when anything disloyal or cow- 
ardly, or in the nature of ‘quitting’ should 
take place, the badge should first be re- 
moved. 


A LIZARD ATTENDS THEATRE. 


By H. W. McCurcHAN, -SUCHIEN, CHINA. 


A few days since my native teacher in- 
formed me that a “scorpion-tiger,”’ or lizard, 
had appeared on a boat drawn up at the 
landing here, and was attracting consider- 


able attention. In fact, a three-days’ 
theatre was being given in honor of the 
animal. 


Upon inquiry we learned that when the 
lizard was first seen, he was suspected cf 
representing Tai Wang, the god of rivers, 
lakes, etc. So some men tried to capture 
him, for the purpose of showing him some 
honor. 


But when they tried to pick him up he 
grasped the boat so strongly that the boat 
itself was lifted. The men. who tried to 
lift the lizard were probably standing on 
the same boat with him, but this does not 
violate any rule of Chinese physics, even if 
they had lifted the boat to a great height. 


By some means the lizard was removed 
from the boat, and placed in a glass casa. 
A great number of firecrackers were fired 
off near him, but he was not frightened ; an- 
other proof of his divinity. 


A local official declared that Tai Wang 
wanted to “hear a theatre,” so a collection 
was taken among the boat-men. Most of 
them are anxious to please the water god, 
and all of them like theatres, so they con- 
tributed liberally, and provided an enter- 
tainment for three days. 

One afternoon some of us, accompanied 
by a native teacher went to see the theatre 
and the lizard. 

The theatre was in the open air. A 
stage had been erected ten feet high, and 
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fifteen or twenty feet square. The immense 
crowd stood or squatted on the ground, ex- 
cept a few who seemed to have seats. None 


‘of them had any protection from the sun. 


We did not attempt to listen to the enter- 
tainment, but paid a visit to Tai Wang. At 
the rear of the crowd was a booth, in which 
were a few policemen and other gentlemen 
of dignity. The interest centered about a 
glass case, in which was a small gray lizard, 
smaller than my litle finger. 


As we entered the booth, the master of 
ceremonies received us quite politely, and 
““Don’t kotow, don’t kotow.” To 
kotow means to kneel and bump the head 
on the ground or floor. The man probably 
knew that we had no intention of kotowing 
anyway, and thought to prevent his own 
embarrassment by magnanimously excus- 
ing us. “ 

A few urns of incense were burning be- 
fore this lizard, and every one was ex- 
pected to show the most profound respect. 


I hear that a student from the govern- 
ment school here expressed some doubt as 
to the identity of Tai Wang, saying that 
the thing looked more like a lizard. The 
attendants were enraged, and the youth 
narrowly escaped serious consequences. 


Of course this is nothing new. We have 
read of animal worship all of our lives. ~ 
But it never impressed me so deeply as 
when I saw these poor, ignorant people wor- 


shipping this tiny lizard, one of the small- 


est and most contemptible of all the crea- 
tures which God has made. This kind of 
worship has been carried on in China for 
thousands of years. Nothing will stop it 
except the gospel of Jesus Christ.—The Mis- 
sionary. 


LIKE OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


A little girl, seeing the servant throw 
the crumbs into the fire, said, “Don’t you 
know that God takes care of the sparrows?” 


“If God takes care of them,’ was the 
careless reply, “we need not trouble our- 
selves about them.” 

“But,” said the child, “I had rathed be 
like God and help Him take care of the 
little birds.” She took what was left of 
the crumbs and threw them out of the win 
dow. Several birds flew eagerly to the spot, 
and all the winter through’ she regularly 
fed a number of the little creatures with 
the crumbs she collected from the table. 


God cares for the sparrows. God cares 
for the children. “It is not the will of 
your Father, that one of these little 
ones should perish.” Are you like Him?— 
x 


| ‘World Wide Work 


A TRIBUTE TO MISSION WORK. 


The Governor of British New Guinea gives 
the following beautiful tribute to the work 
of the faithful Christian missionaries in 
that hard and dangerous field. He says in 
his annual report: “We believe that it would 
be safer for a white man to travel without 
arms from the delta of the Purari to the 
border of German Ney Guinea than to walk 
at night through certain quarters of many 
European cities. This, to a large measure, 
is the fruit of missionary work. The debt 
which the government owes the mission is 
by far larger than any amount of taxes 
which it may donate to the work.” 


KOREANS AND THE BIBLE. 


The native Korean convert is zealous to 
study his Bible. Bibles are not given away 
in Korea, nor sold for a small fraction of 
their cost, but fetch the full cost of their 
production. Yet, in spite of the Korean’s 
poverty, so great is the demand that, last 
year, when the Bible Committee had or- 
dered a new edition of 20,000 copies of the 
New Testament, the whole edition was sold 
before a word had been printed. 

Koreans will endure great privations and 
travel for days to attend a Bible class, and 
these classes, varying according to locality 
from 250 to 1,180 enrolled members, will 
continue from ten to fourteen days. 

Then the attendants upon these larger 
classes in their turn hold smaller classes, 
so that one station in the north reports 
during the past year as many as 192 of 
these smaller classes, with an enrollment 
that exceeded 10,000.”—Dr. Underwood. 


THE B. AND F. BIBLE SOCIETY. 


According to the one hundred and fifth 
report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the Bible will soon be printed ‘n 
every language and dialect Known through- 
out the world. Complete Bibles or portions 
of the Bible were issued last year in 418 
different languages. During the year, six 


new translations were added to the list. 


Besides these languages, there are com- 
plete Bibles or portions of the Scriptures 
made in embossed type for the blind in 
thirty-one different languages. 

The number of Bibles issued by the So- 
ciety last year was nearly 6,000,000. Of com- 
plete Bibles there were 844,195: New Testa- 
ments, 1,116,674, and portions of Scripture, 


3,933,842, making a total of 5,934,711. 


The colporteurs employed in the work of 
distribution have an adventurous life. Last 


year, some of them were arrested as. spies 
in Nicaragua, robbed in Burma, bitterly 
mocked by Social Democrats in Germany, 
driven out of villages in Peru by priests 
who burned their books, stoned in the Phi- 
lippines, and beaten by Moslems in Belu- 
chistan.—Ex. 


“A man in Chicago seventeen years ago 
died, leaving $50,000 to the American Sun- 
day School Union, stipulating that only the 
interest was to be used in its missionary 
work. During eleven years, in which the 
Union has had the income from this fund, 
it has, through it, started 819 Sabbath 
Schools, with 3,086 teachers and 29,784 


scholars; 97,559 visits have been paid to the 


homes of the people; 8,577 meetings have 
been held; 6,149 Bibles and Testaments and 
$6,693 worth of religious literature distri- 
buted; 3,676 persons have made profession 
of the faith, and 61 churches have been or- 
ganized.” 


“In the Presbyterian Church in Japan 
there are 18,000 communicants organized 
into six presbyteries and one synod, repre- 
senting six self-supporting churches, 119 
preaching places and 105 ordained ministers 
One of the interesting features of the work 
in Japan is the large number of Christians 
who are drawn from the ranks of the edu- 
cated. Fourteen of the 380 members of the 
lower house of the National Diet are Chris- 
tians.” 


The editor of one of Japan’s large dailies 
pays a glowing tribute to Christianity in 
the following words: ‘“‘Look all over Japan. 
More than forty million people have a 
higher standard of morality than they have 
ever known. Our ideas of loyalty and obe- 
dience are higher than ever, and we in- 
quire the cause of this great moral advance. 
We can find it in nothing else than the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ.” 


The Chinese Government will enforce com- 
pulsory education throughout the empire, so 
as to lay a foundation for constitutional] 
government. A newspaper will be started 
in Peking to serve as a Chinese organ for 
the central government. In it the govern- 
ment will announce its actions and measures 
and ventilate its views. 


During his last evangelistic tour in Am- 
erica, Gipsy Smith met twenty pastors in 
successful churches who were converts in 
his previous meetings in this country—and 
not long since, either. So the world-work 
widens. 
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MOVEMENTS AWAY FROM ROME. 


Some very remarkable figures are pub- 
lished in a recent work by Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, concerning the hold of the Roman 
Catholic Church over the peoples of the 
world. His conclusion is that during the 
last half-century Rome has lost no fewer 
than 80,000,000 by secession or lapse. 


While Irish immigration makes an ap- 
parent increase in England, it is argued 
that there is a real decrease of 2,000,000, 
and the belief is expressed that in the Hng- 
lish-speaking world, 17,500,000 have broken 
away. 

Though Mr. McCabe’s attitude toward re- 
ligion is very different from our own, it 
would be very interesting to hear what 
views are held by Romish officials concern- 
ing such calculations. ‘Perversions’ to 
Rome are blazoned abroad, but comparative- 
ly little is said concerning those who seek 
freer mental and spiritual environment.— 
London Christian. 


Demand for the Bible in France. 


The reports of the colporteurs of the “So- 


ciete Biblique de France” show that there 
is a very general demand for the Scrip- 
tures among the French people, both 
among the working people and _ business 
men. They have found it profitable to 
visit the country fairs, since they find there 
many who desire to purchase a Bible or 
a New Testament. 

This fact indicates that the present is a 
critical time in the history of France. Great 
multitudes have drifted out of the Catholic 
Church into no religion at all. They know 
practically nothing about the Bible, and 
it is an opportune time to direct their at- 
tention toward it. The proclamation of sim- 
ple Gospel truths produces an impression in 
France that is remarkable. It is a time 
for activity for all the evangelical agencies 
of the nation. 


Sparish Hatred of Rome. 


Reports from Spain throw more light upon 
the hidden discontents which have fomented 
the recent disturbances and rebellion. It 
seems clear that while political feeling 
shaped the rebellion, it was embittered by 
hatred of the Spanish forms of Roman 
Catholicism. In Barcelona, the rioters de- 
stroyed nearly every church in the city, and 
tore down thirty convents and monasteries. 


The charitable work done by those insti- 
tutions, such as caring for orphans and 
ministering in many ways to the poor, did 
not prevent the mob’s destroying them. 
Many orphans were turned into the streets, 
and women jeered at the nuns, as being no 
longer able to interfere with the trade in- 
dustries of the people by the needlework 
and embroidery done in many of the con- 
vents. 
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Once Jesuit, Now Protestant. 


Protestantism in Italy has been greatly 
Strengthened by the accession to the Wal- 
densian Church of Prof. George Bartoli who 
has renounced Romanism and is now 
preaching and lecturing to large audiences 
in Rome, and is making a profound impres- 
sion upon popular thought. The professor 
was a Jesuit priest and editor of the 
“Catholic Citizen,’ which is esteemed a per- 
sonal organ of the Pope. He was entirely 
shut away from Protestant influence, and 
following papal injunctions, abstained care- 
fully from reading Protestant literature. But 
his own historical studies convinced him 
and he summarily renounced his orders. 
Left free then to examine Protestantism 
candidly, he soon entered the Waldensian 
fellowship and ministry. Prof. Bartoli is 
but forty-two years old. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN AFGHA- 
NISTAN. 


In the wards of the mission hospital at 
Bannu the doctor will sometimes have an 
audience representing half a dozen tribes. 
For the time all feuds are laid aside, even 
by men who across the frontier would be 
lying in ambush for one another. 


They gather from all parts with their va- 
rious diseases, eye diseases forming one- 
quarter of the whole, consumption and 
chronic malarial poisoning being also ra- 
ther prevalent. 

The surgical cases which come are ope- 
rated upon at once, lest an hour or two’s 
reflection should lead them to run away. 
They dread amputation, and consent to it 
only on condition that the amputated limb 
be given up to them to go back with them 
and be buried finally with the rest of the 
body. 

There was once a Mullah in Bannu who 
was particularly virulent in his _ public 
denunciations of the mission and every- 
thing connected with it. He would fre- . 
quently give public lectures which were 
tirades against all Christians, and mis- 
sionaries in particular, telling the people 
that if they died in the mission hospital 
they would assuredly go to hell, and all the 
mission medicine they drank would be 
turned into so much lead, which would 
drag them relentlessly down, down to the 
bottomless pit and very much more in that 
strain. 

We were therefore somewhat surprised 
when one fine morning we beheld four 
white-robed ‘“‘talibs” (students) bringing a 
bed to the hospital, on which was a form . 
covered by a white sheet, and on lifting the 
sheet, there was this very Mullah! 


We did not ask him awkward questions, 
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France turning for her faith? 


- 


but admitted him at once, and I think our 


Christian assistants, throughout his long 


and dangerous illness, showed him particu- 
lar attentions and nursed him with special 
care. They strove to give him a practical 
exposition of what Christianity is. 


When he left the hospital he thanked us 
in the presence of his disciples, offered a 
prayer for blessing on the hospital, and is 
now one of our staunchest friends. 


Such has been the attraction of the hos- 
pital that the doctor or his assistants may 
go a long journey up and down the frontier 
and both sides of the border without com- 
ing to a village where they will not get a 
hearty welcome from some old patient. He 
will be made to sit down for a little good 
cheer in the village chauk (public room); 
that the grateful patient may call his ac- 
quaintances round to shake hands with the 
“Daktar Sahib,” whoSe patient he was while 
in the mission hospital, and with stories 
about whom he has so often regaled them 
in the winter evenings.” 


WHAT PROTESTANTISM 
FOR FRANCE. 


IS DOING 


France is to-day a nation without a reli- 
gion. Even the prelates of the Catholic 
Church admit that France is no more a 
Roman Catholic nation. It was in the ef- 
fort to arouse again the old devotion of 
the people that the Pope during the recent 
agitation for separation of Church and 


State, set himself to oppose the civil power, 


but to no purpose. An abbé, writing in this 
connection to the “Avant-Garde,” says: 


“France is no more Catholic. There are 
some thousands who have the religious 
habit, but the mass of the population is ir- 
religious. No hope remains of a conquest 
by Rome. It is as impossible as the re- 
storation of a monarchy.” 


This being true, what is she? Where is 
Alas, she is 
turning largely to unfaith. Her state may 
be described as a delusive belief crumbling 
to pieces, and an assertive infidelity on the 
increase. Witness it, you for whom Christ 
died—a great, intellectual, artistic, creative 
nation without a religion—and why? In 
part, at least, because there are not enough 
messengers to bring her the news of salva- 
tion. 


The religious conditions in France are not 
static. They have been changing ever since 
the Separation. As the people lapse from 
Catholicism and indifference into infidelity, 
they must be met by new appeals and dif- 
ferent methods. Evangelists testify that 
the battle grows in strength—the free-think- 
ers are more tyrannical than the priests. 

Seen from the one side, it is a dark and 
saddening picture; but there is another side 
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—the view-point of warm, forward-urging 
evangelism. While the difficulties thicken, 
the triumphs make us glad. Pastor Henri 
Merle d’Aubigné (son of the famous his- 
torian), speaking of the present crisis, says: 


“No one can forecast the future, but we 
do know that while the attitude of the cities 
is largely socialistic and infidel, the country 
people are open to fhe truth and hungering 
for the Gospel.” 


For Protestant activities in France, one 
naturally turns first to the old Reformed 
churches, the spiritual descendants of the 
Huguenots. For centuries they were indeed, 
a hidden people, a wilderness church. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there were only sixty-eight feeble congrega- 
tions in all France. 


To-day, however, there are more than one 
thousand Protestant churches, including the 
old Reformed, the Free, Liberal, Lutheran, 
Methodist and Baptist denominations. 


The Protestants of France number 600,000 
in a population of 40,000,000, but of these, 
not more than 200,000 can be said to  be- 
long to the forces of earnest faith and act- 
ivity. The situation of these Protestant 
churches is therefore really like that of 
missions in pagan countries. 


But, although feeble, the Reformed 
churches have never lacked the apostolic 
spirit. As far back as 1818 the French 
Bible Society was founded, while in 1822 
the Paris Foreign Missionary and the Reli- 
gious Tract Societies came into being—all 
of which are in active operation to-day. 


To these have since been added four other 
evangelistic bodies, all working upon the 
soil of France or in her colonies. The ‘So- 
ciété Protestante d’Evangelization” of the 
Reformed churches is the largest of these, 
and it spends yearly about $100,000. Its ef- 
forts are especially directed to reviving the 
Protestant faith in regions where it once 
flourished. 


The Paris Foreign Missionary Society, be- 
sides its work in other colonies of France, 
has now nearly one hundred pastors and 
preachers upon the island of Madagascar, 
with 30,000 young people in its schools. It 
stands to the conflict against the Jesuits 
upon that historically interesting but un- 
happy island with the utmost courage and 
generosity and the most cheering success. 


The two Bible societies and the venerable 
Tract Society may be said to form the ad- 
vance and rear guard of the gospel ranks. 
The Tract Society has kept on its steady 
way for eighty-five years, furnishing the mu- 
nitions of war to the pastor, the evangelist, 
the Sunday-school worker and the mission- 
ary. 

Side by side with the New Testament, 
these little messages penetrate into the high- 
ways and byways of France, into the moun- 
tain villages, the remote farmhouses, the 
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city streets. Often the little concise mes- 
sage of the tract is. read in a short, idle 
moment, when a book would be thrust 
aside. Some of the Catholic priests accept 
and use these tracts. 


It might be well for churches in other 
lands to know how French Protestants are 
supporting the Gospel, “L’Eglise du Saint- 
Esprit,” in Paris, the wealthiest Protestant 
church in France, contributes $30,000 to 
missions, besides the maintenance of its 
own church work; and all this represents 
but a portion of its gifts. 


The few faithful Protestants .of France 
have been regularly contributing 7,000,000 
francs a year to sustain the Gospel, and the 
separation will throw upon them a further 
burden for salaries which have hitherto been 
paid from the Budget, making a total of 
9,000,000 francs a year, or $1,800,000. 


Counting the Protestants attending church 
as 200,000, this gives an average of nine 
dollars a year for each. How many denom- 
inations in other countries can equal that 
proportion? How many church-members 
even go hungry, as some do in France, to 
give their glad mite to their Saviour? 


The French Protestant churches are not 
dead; they are not indifferent; they are 
striving to hold up the golden lamp of 
Gospel truth. Yet they have been so few 
in numbers, so surrounded by secret dis- 
trust and prejudice or open dislike, that 
they have often labored in weakness and 
timidity. 

In religion, at least, speaking a different 
tongue, they sometimes fail to interpret that 
tongue where free grace is as foreign a 
speech as the muezzin call. They have 
needed not only sympathy, but an infusion 
of new blood, the inspiration of a practical 
working force from abroad. This has come 
to them especially since the republic. 


Space will not permit even the mention 
of many names which stand for devoted 
and successful labor by foreign Christians. 
Among these, the McAll Mission still holds 
the leading place, but this mission is largely 
manned by the French themselves. Although 
under the direction of Rev. C. E. Greig, and 
nobly upheld by the Christians of America 
and Great Britain, it is becoming more a 
home than a foreign mission. 


Many new methods introduced by work: © 


ers from abroad have set the life-blood 
tingling in the services of the old churches. 
The gospel hymns, beautifully translated by 
Mr. McAll and the gifted Pastor Saillens, 
make the people sing. There is no uncertain 
sound in those triumphant bursts of melody. 


The magic-lantern, the gramophone and 
the autocar also have their place in preach- 
ing the ‘Good News.” As the needs of the 
hour change, the ways and means are 
changing. 

Infidelity is loosening the outward re- 
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straints of Catholicism. In many families 
neither the parent nor the priest exercises 
control over the conduct and conscience of 
the children, and the downward tendencies, 
consequently, are frightful. 


This makes it needful to organize, in ad- 
dition to the regular services, all possible 
aids to a better life. Temperance leagues, 
reading rooms, playgrounds where the boys 
may gather for innocent sports, all teach 
right conduct and open the heart to -the 
Gospel. The temperance league is march- 
ing forward triumphantly. 

On an average, two hundred priests are 
leaving the Catholic Church every year, 
most of them unfitted for practical life. A 
society called ‘“‘Work for Priests” helps them 
to find employment. 


A small number of these ex-priests have 
developed into godly and successful pastors. 
The lives and spiritual experiences of most 
of them are a modern romance. 


The Salvation Army, the Sunday-schoo) 
Society, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian As. 
sociation, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor and all the other or- 
ganizations bearing those blest initials 
which stand for such grand ideas in the 
Kingdom of God are also in full operation. 


But names and statistics can give no idea 
of the soul-winning quietly prosecuted in 
lowliness and self-sacrifice. M. Paul Passy, 
professor in the University of the Sorbonne, 
visits the country districts in his vacation, 
talking to the people, distributing Bibles 
and tracts; Pastor Delattre goes in his au 
tomobile from village to village, from fair 
to fair, teaching and preaching; ex-priest 
Boudery has gathered a little church about 
him, and is constantly visiting the homes, 
caring for the sick, chanting the Scriptures; 
the converted Welsh preach to their breth- 
ren in Brittany; M. and Mme Darley have 
bought a deserted convent and are fitting it 
up for Gospel work at Nemours; all these 
and many more are seeking to bring in the 
Kingdom of God without observation. 


Finally, let the words of a Catholic mag- 
azine sum up the facts with this testimony: 
“In France, everything which is expressive 
of moral strength is the work of Protes- 
tants.” 

Now, therefore, is the fateful crisis, and 
now the grand opportunity. Since the sepa- 
ration no restrictions of government bind 
the hands of the workers. Unreasoning 
prejudice no longer closes the door. These 
descendants of the old Galatians, who for 
Paul would- have “plucked out their own 
eyes”—this country of the Reformation mar- 
tyrs—shall its regeneration fail for lack of 
gifts and laborers and prayers? Protestant- 
ism in France is suffused with living ener- 
gy; what is Protestantism beyond doing for 
France?—American “Messenger. 


when the meeting began. 
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“A MILLION SOULS FOR JESUS.” 
DY eh Vahl = MACKAY <D- 1): 


For the Record:— 

The above heading is the motto adopted 
by the missionaries in Korea as the aim of 
a year’s work. I wish I could make the 
readers of the “‘Record” see that this is 
possible not only in Korea, but jin all the 
other great mission fields of the world. 
Movements are so rapid that almost any- 
thing is possible if we only go about it as 
they do in Korea. 

It is appropriate, is it not, that in the 
January number of tthe “Record” there 
be a survey of the world, a sort of Bird's 
Eye View of the mission situation as it ex- 
ists to-day? The more one looks at it the 
more is he overwhelmed with the oppor- 
tunities and the responsibilities of the next 
few years. Let me try to sketch it. 


Korea. 


How comes it that there is so much to 
say about the work in Korea? Everybody 
is talking about it. 

The following incident will explain. In 

Pyeng Yang there is a church, sixteen years 
old, that has branched out into five other 
churches, and yet it has still 2,500 mem- 
pers. . 
Mr. Kill, the pastor of that church, felt 
some time ago that there was a coldness 
coming over the Christians in the city. He 
resolved, with one of his elders, to go to 
the church every morning at dawn to pray. 
These two men every morning for two 
months went to the church a little after 
four o-clock and told no one about it. In 
some way it got out and about a score or 
more joined them. 

Then the minister announced in the 
church on Sunday morning that the bell 
would ring at 4.30 am. and all who wished 
to join them could do so. The next morn- 
ing at one o’clock the people began coming 
and there were several hundreds’ present 
attendance increased until it reached six 
or seven hundred. 

On the fourth day, while praying, the 
whole congregation broke down, weeping 
for their sins of indifference, coldness, and 
lack of love and energy in the work. Then 


came the joy of forgiveness and a strong 


Day by day the- 
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desire to work for God. Four mornings 
were spent in prayer and singing and seek- 
ing direction. When the minister asked 
how many would give a day to go out and © 
preach to unbelieving souls and lead them 
to Christ, all hands went up. » Then he 
asked how many would give two days. 
Again all hands went up. The number of 
hands lessened as he asked for three, four, 
five, six, seven days. But altogether 3,000 
days’ work were promised, making a total 
of nearly nine years work for one man. 

Does any one need to ask further why 
there are such interesting times in Korea? 
Is the motto “A Million souls for Jesus” 
too ambitious, when backed by such a Spir- 
it of intercession? 

The American Presbyitterian Church 
(North) thas been in Korea twenty-five 
years and reports 25,057 communicants, 
2,400 catechumens and 96,668 adherents, 
That is about 1,000 communicants, 1,000 ca- 


techumens and 4,000 adherents for every 
year they have been in the country. 
We have a mission in Korea. Ought we 
not to back it with our best? 
China. 
China is moving, but whither? She has 


moved towards -an army and navy. She 
has arsenals and military schools and fac- 
tories of smokeless powder. 

She has moved towards western ‘educa- 
tion and has at the present time three 
hundred students in America, two hundred 
in England, one hundred in Germany, and 
many thousands in Japan. She iis absorb- 
ing all she can get,—the good and the bad,— 
in the schools, and literature, and influence 
of these countries. 

She has moved towards trade and com- 
merce and transportation. She is: multiply- 
ing post offices and telegraph wires, and has 
accepted the principle of constitutional 
government. In 1917, it has been decreed 
that she is to have a national parliament. 

She has moved against opium and foot- 
binding, and every other handicap that im- 
pedes her in the race for Supremacy amongst 
the nations. She has established two hun- 
dred newspapers, one of them a paper for 
women and edited by a woman. 

China is moving. Yes, and she is moving 
away from her old religions. The Viceroy 
of Fukien and Chekieng issued a decree for- 
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bidding idolatrous processions, and in those 
two provinces there are 48,000,000 souls. 
Another Viceroy ordered his subordinate 
officials to possess themselves of a copy of 
the New Testament. The Viceroy of Hunan 
and Hupeh ordered that the New Testament 
be studied in the public schools along with 
the Confucian classics. 

But the question of questions is,—Is 
China moving towards Jesus Christ? She 
is to a degree. There are many converts, 
many Bibles and much Christian literature 
sold, a wonderful revival spirit present. 
But is it rapid enough? Can it be rapid 
enough with so small a staff for such a 
multitude? Only 4,000 missionaries, includ- 
ing wives of missionaries, for 430,000,000 of 
souls! 

China is now in a state of flux,—easily 
impressed, ready for anything. Soon she 
will settle down and then it will be too 
late. Ten years now are more important 
than a hundred years later. This is unques- 
tionably an opportunity that has rarely, if 
ever, come to the church and may never 
come again. It is the Call of Providence 
to young men and women to go and the 
church to gend them. 

India. 

What shall we say of India, a vast con- 
glomerate of many kindreds, and nations, 
and people, and tongues. There is every 
grade of civilization, from the primitive hill 
tribes to the philosophic Hindu, and the 
haughty Mohammedan, who still cherishes 
the dream of universal Empire. 

Western education is rapidly penetrating 
that heterogeneous mass, and before this 
western illumination hoary superstitions 
are passing away. The new spirit of na- 
tionalism that has been sio greatly stimulat- 
ed by Japanese progress, and claims India 
for Indians, recognizes the importance of 
union, which means that caste must be de- 
stroyed, for caste and co-operation cannot 
exist together. This national spirit, which 
is intensely anti-foreign and anti-Christian, 
—hbecause Christianity is regarded as for- 
eign,—is at the same time destroying caste, 
which is Christianity’s most formidable foe. 
Thus all things work together for good. 

Along with this new education and new 
national ambition, Missions have been doing 
their work, injecting the message of life 
and hope. 
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The people of India are bewildered. They 
do not know where to turn. In their be- 
wilderment they are trying to rehabilitate 
their old religions. by cleansing them of 
their grossest features. They try to assim- 
ilate Christian thought, and Christian me- 
thods of action. They open public halls, 
promote street preaching, organize mission- 
ary associations in order to propagate their 
own religious views, but specially to de- 
nounce Christianity. They issue literature 
—specially such infidel literature as misre- 
presents and misinterprets Christianity. It 
is the last struggie of the old religions of 
India to save themselves from oblivion, 
just such spasms of departing life as the 
religions of Greece and Rome experienced 
pefore they forever passed away. 

India is thus in the midst of a death 
struggle between light and darkness—be- 
tween the degraded and degrading systems 
of Hinduism and the pure and ennobling 
religion of Jesus Christ. Can we not hear 
the far cry “Come over and help us’? Was 
there ever a time so critical as this to the 
future of India? Surely times are ripe for 
decisive action. 

cdapan. 

In Japan, we have an object lesson. The 
first Christian church was opened in 1872. 
The tide rose rapidly. In 1879 there were 
2,701 church members, and in 1889 there 
were 28,480, and the new century opened 
with 42,451 Protestant Christians. 

Japan was then open for new impressions. 
It was the opportunity of the Christian 
church, but it was allowed to pass, and 
now it is too late. The church still grows, 
but slowly. Japan has become stereotyped, 
and changes will henceforth be gradual, un- 
less some unexpected providence again 
cpens the door. Yet in the interests of alk 
Eastern lands the Gospel should be pressed 
upon Japan. She leads the Hast. What 
Japan becomes they probably will be. 


Philippines. 

This group of 2,000 islands was forced 
upon the world’s attention by the war of 
1898, when they were wrested from the 
Spanish Government and became the pos- 
session of the United States. Of the nearly 
8,000,000 population, about 7,000,000 be- 
longed to the Roman Catholic church and 
were under the domination of a Spanish 
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priesthood as insolent and tyrannical as 
probably ever existed anywhere. The Unit- 
ed States Government found it necessary to 
expel the priesthood with ‘their Spanish 
- rulers. 

No sooner did these oppressed natives 
taste the sweets of liberty than 4,000,000 re- 
volted from the Roman Catholic Church. 
This was the call to the Protestant misision- 
ary. Already, 40,000 have been gathered 
into the Protestant fold and the work is 
searcely more than begun. Bishop Thoburn 
predicted some years ago that 10,000 a year 
of the Philippinos could be gathered in if 
we could but man the field. His prediction 
seems to have been justified. “The isles 
shall wait upon Me and in’ Mine arm shall 
they trust.” 


Moslem World. 


There are not less than 200,000,000 Mos- 
lems in the world, and of all problems this 
is the most formidable. They hold in al- 
most undisputed possession the tropical belt, 
extending from Turkey in Europe to Aus- 
tralia—including Asia Minor, Syria, Arme- 
nia, Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Sumatra, 
Java, the Malay Feninsula, and the Dutch 
Hast Indies. 

They are intensely aggressive and are 
rapidly extending their blighting influence 
over the continent of Africa. In no other 
enterprise has the missionary hitherto felt 
so utterly helpless as in his efforts to bring 
the Moslem to accept the Gospel of Christ. 

Yet in eventime it shall be light. The 
changes already effected by the Reform 
Movement in Turkey would have been in- 
credible two years ago. Hindrances as to 
travel, erection of buildings, and conduct of 
schools have been removed. Christian and 
Moslem are now on an equal footing before 
the law. A new spirit of brotherhood has 
developed. The Turkish Government has 
contributed a large sum of money for the 
relief of the sufferers in recent massacres, 
and pledges have been given that such mas- 
sacres will never occur again. The work 
of the missionary ito the Moslem will be ap- 
preciably easier in the future. It is not by 
might nor by power, but by the Spirit of 
God that this can be done, and He has be- 
gun to work. 
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Africa. 


It is not needful to write of Africa. The 
country is open. There is no strong reli- 
gious system to overthrow, and the people 
are easily won. They have been won by 
tens of thousands in recent years. The 
Moslem propaganda is the most alarming 
feature. Every day’s delay will increase 
manifold the difficulty of bringing Africa to 
Christ. 

What now about the motto: “A million 
souls for Jesus’? May it not with equal 
propriety be adopted as the motto for every 
country? God is working gloriously. The 
churches should follow where He leads. He 
is the Captain and victory is sure. Pray 
the Lord of the harvest that He would 
thrust forth labourers into His harvest for 
the get time has come. Shall we help to 
answer the prayer? 

We in the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have undertaken to give the Gospel to 14,- 
000,000 of heathen as our equitabre stare. 
These are in the countries named:—In 
Honan, China, 8,000,000; in Central India 
3,000,000 and 1,000,000 each in South China, 
Formosa and Korea, together with the New 
Hebrides, Trinidad and British Guiana. The 
General Assembly has accepted this as our 
share. Is it to be a mere profession or a 
fact?? Shall we not pray for the men and 
bring the tithes, and see the windows of 
heaven opened. 


“JUST FOR TODAY.” 


Every .day let us renew the consecration 
to God’s service; every day let us, in His 
strength, pledge ourselves afresh to do His 
will, even in the veriest trifle, and to turn 
aside from anything that may displease 
Him. 

He does not bid us bear the burdens of to- 
morrow, next week, or next year. Every 
day we are to come to Him in simple obe- 
dience and faith, asking help to keep us and 
aid us through that day’s work; and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and _ to-morrow, 
through years of long to-morrows, it will bea 
but the same thing to do; leaving the future 
always in God’s hands, sure that He can care 
for it better than we. Blessed trust! that 
can thus confidingly say, “This hour is mine, 
with its present duty, the rest is God’s, and 
when it comes, His presence will come wit!» 
it.’"—Madame Guyon. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 
TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given here it is be- 
cause they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Glasgow, Ist Tues. Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 11 Jan., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Amherst, 3 Tues., Feb., 2.30 p.m. 
Truro, Lruro-eta. (Mar 2e po, 

. Halifax, Halifax, 15 Mar., 10.a.m. 

. Lunenburg. 

“St. John, St. John, 152Mar:; 10. a:m: 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 8 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May., 1910. 


41. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Mar., 3 p.m. 

2. Montreal, Montreal, 8 Mar., 10 a.m. 

3. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 1 Tues. Mar. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 21 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, 1 Mar. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May., 1910. 


17. Kingston. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
‘20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
Zz. Orangeville, Orangeville, 11 Jan., 10.30. 
‘23. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Huntsville. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 
26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
‘27. Owen Sound, Owen Sound, 1 Tues. Mar., 
10 a.m. 
‘28. Saugeen, Mount Forest, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 18 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, Last Monday of April, 1910. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 4 Jan., 10 a.m. 
31. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 Jan., 11 a.m. 

. London, Glencoe, 28 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Mon. Mar., 7.30 p.m. 
. Stratford, Stratford, 22 Feb., 10. a.m. 
. Huron; Clinton, 18sJan-; 210:300a.me 

. Maitland, Wingham, 1 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Mar., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1910. 


39. Superior, Port Arthur, Mar., 10 a.m. 

40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Pilot, Md., 2nd. Tues. Feb., 
Oe Dime 

42. Glenboro, Holland, Feb. 

43. Portage, P. La Pra., lst Tu. Mar., 2 p.m. — 

44, Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb. 

45. Minnedosa, Strathclair, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 3rd Mon. Feb., 7.39. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tues. July, 1910. 


| 47. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 


48. Arcola, Redvers, Feb. 

49. Alameda, Estevan, Ist Tu. Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, Feb. 

51. Abernethy, Abernethy, 2 Tues. 
1910. 

d2. Regina, Regina, 2nd week Feb., 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, last Tues. Feb., 
3 p.m. 

54. Prince Albert. - 

55. Battleford. 


Feb., 


Synod of Alberta. ; 
Edmonton, last Wed. April, 1910. — 


56. Vermilion. 

57. Edmonton, Edm’t’n, 3 Tues. Feb., 10.a.m. 
58. Lacombe. 

59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb., 2 p.m. 

60. Calgary.* 

61. High River. 

62. Macleod, Macleod, Feb., 10 a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Ist Wed. May, 1910. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 
64. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 


65. Westminster, New Westminster, 1 Mar., 
10 a.m.. 


66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from 


St. Columba Ch., Victoria, B.C., to Dr. W. 
S. Whittier. 

Boularderie, N.S., to Mr. John Fraser, of 
Loch Lomond. 

Rothsay and Cotswold, Ont., to Mr. J. R. 
Wilson, of Mildmay. 

Thornbury and Heathcote, Ont., to Mr. N. 
Campbell, of Oro Station. 

Ashburn and Utica, Ont., to Mr. Wm. Rice. 

St. Pauls Ch., Ottawa, Ont., to Mr. J. Little, 
of Brampton. 

Weston, Ont., to Mr. A. H. McGillivray. 

minawst,.Cn., St.aThomas, Ont., to Mr. {. 
H. Woods of Tavistock. Accepted. 

Gleichen, Calgary Pres., to Mr. A. Rannie, 
of Nairn, Ont. 

Gladstone, Man., to. Mr. .A.-C. Strachan of 
Arcola. 

Pt. Douglas Ch., Winnipeg, Man., to Mred. 
S. Muldrew, of Souris. 

Molesworth, Ont., to Mr. 
Napier. 

Flesherton, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Ross. 


TaeA2e Bell;~ of 


Inductions into 


Hillhurst, Calgary, Alta., 2 Dec., Mr. C. A. 
Mitchell. 

Didsbury, Alta., 23 Nov., Mr. D. H. Marshall. 

St. James Ch., Sydney, 5 Nov., Mr. John 
Macintosh. 

Drummond Hill, Ont., 3 Dec., Dr. Wallis. 

Shelburne, N.S., 25 Nov., Mr. W. W. Conrad. 

Corbetton and Riverview, Orangeville Pres., 
28 Dec., Mr. Hugh Ross. 

Belwood and Mimosa, Ont., 2 Dec., Mr. Mc- 


Leod. 
St. Paul Ch., Calgary, Alta., 16 Dec., Mr. S. 
B. Hillocks. 


Selkirk, Man., 29 Dec., Mr. W. L. Findlay. 


Knox Ch., Montreal, Que., 4 Jan., Mr. J. A. 
Montgomery. 

Lachine, Que., 6 Jan., My. A. G. McKinnon. 

Dulce Walton; Ont: 2° Dec:,--Mr. “R.A. 
Lundy. 

Avonmore, Ont., 9 Dec., Mr. S. D. McPhee. 

Queensville, Ont., 26 Dec., Mr. H. Ross. 


Resignations of 


' Beachburg, Ont., Mr. E. G. Robb. 


‘ 


Knox Ch., Aylmer, Ont., Mr. J. C. McCona- 
chie. 
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INDISCRIMINATE NEWSPAPER 
READING. 


That which has to be resisted in reading, 
newspapers is the tendency to become too 
vehement about many things with which 
really I have no concern. I am excited to 
scorn and pity, enraged by narratives of 
petty events of no earthly concern to me, 
or any friend of mine. I am roused to in- 
dignation by ridiculous partisanship, by 
loose opinions hastily formed without 
knowledge of the facts. 

A week of such reading makes me gen- 
erally indulgent to moral lapses, inclines. 
me to weak sentimentalism, and causes me 
to relax in the higher duty I owe to God, 
my neighbor and myself; in short, many 
days must elapse before I can look with my 
own eyes, weigh with my own mind, and 
be myself again. In Africa, where I am 
free of newspapers, the mind has scope in 
which to revolve, virtuously content.—Auto- 
biography of Henry M. Stanley. 


“WHAT WE CAN DO WITHOUT.” 


The only way many people can save for 
future need or to help others, or indeed the 
only way many can get along at all, is to 
exercise close self-control in all expendi- 
tures and to avoid all possible waste. There 
were two families living at Andover side by 
Side on the same income. One always man- 
aged it and the other was always in diffi- 
culty. 

One day the mother of the second family 
said to the other, “I don’t see why we have 
such a hard time. We never buy anything 
that we don’t need.’ “Oh,” said the other, 
“we never buy anything we can do with- 
out.” There are some who shave to live by 
this principle. If others introduced only a 
little of it into their lives they would be 
much happier and much better able to help 
others who are in real need.—SS. Times. 


MOTHER AT PRAYER. 


“Once,” says a writer, “[ suddenly opened 
the door of my mother’s room and saw her 
on her Knees beside her chair, and heard 
her speak my name in prayer. I quickly 
and’ quietly withdrew with a feeling of awe 
and reverence in my heart. Soon I went 
away from home to school, then to college, 
then into life’s sterner duties. But I never 
forgot that one glimpse of my mother at 
prayer, nor the one word—my own name— 
which I had heard her utter. Well did I 
know that what I had seen that day was 
but a glimpse of what was going on every 
day in the sacred closet of prayer, and the 
consciousness strengthened me a thousand 
times in duty, in danger, and in struggle.--- 
The Boy’s Lantern. 
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Rv. Honry Sinclair ... 8 Rvos. W..Hisher=.¥.65) 3 Pine River ci.) o sseeenee 
Rv. George Gilmore.... 8 |Rv.R bert Fowlle ... 8 Grimsby, St. Jnsss.... 5 05 
Rv W,, J. Booth. .. a Se Rv, J) A Mathesont... S Mitchel xi eeeee 200 
Rv. Dr. Wallace. va 8 PUTCO Vill Otancenet coe 7 Bellevile, John St..... 62 25 
Rv..Jas A, Anderson. 8 Rv. John MeLaren.... 8 Claremont. . 82 40 
Holstein ss...... Aenea 65|Rv. W. K. Shearer.... 8 Collingwood, St. And., 719 
MAyDOGth. s5 w25-sea 0 oo te Decl Care. Soar en. SOO CLAP leith) as eee . 8 50 
Stayner, Jul ilee ... 120 ~~ [Fine ho St-Laice’a.wne. 91 |Napanee, St. And ss. ah 70 
Stratford, St. And..... 64 Lindsay, ~ te And ae 200 Rv, T. W. Goodwill. . 8 
Whitby, St. And. ss... Sars Paisley als Xcseenraee ss 64 Ry, ISO, Miljet «ees 8 
Matawachan ss ..,.... 1 89\Calvinss ..... ah is Rv, Hugh Cameron ..... 20 
Camilachie, Knox...... 31 40/Meaford, Erskine.. sae100 |RBv. W. W. Craws 3....08 
Ganvier SS seu ai-oct-emOLoD Belgrave, Knox....55.. 83° |Crinan, Argvle. i... ce D0 
Petfferlaw Ss...... SS o 12 bruceticlds Unt selon 20 Lonsdale. ..... ae LO) 
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Rv. AwJH. Macfarlane: "8 - | Ry. Hy Currie se... 2) San A ya, dl © ee 
RevaieetersNicOlsscccs ae Sre mY Vier 5 Le LL SO) eer ren, Blytheswood..... ie eats Ha) 
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Bell’s Corners ss...... 4 Kv. Dr. McCrae... ..... 14 65)Tor. St. Jas Sq.. .... 2,C00 
Stittsville ss ..8....-0. 6  |Wtm-ter, Ist +>...100 + |Magnetawan. = en eeeOD 
Westboro! ss. si71:28., 490 |Bv.cd. Us. Vanner eee 85-16 |SDEN CO veka. cee eteset tenn 
Bell’s Corners,....... Hore IR Ves lO OSS mere gen oe are Markstaiy) 29.2 sete ee 
Rv. I. G.Thomson.... 9 20} Woodfordss. .... .... 3 Ahmic Harb: 1.....3th.0) 4 
Rv. A, C. Wishart. ... 8 |Sydenham, Kx.ss. .... 2 Depo: Harbor... cc b.cc. 6 30 
Kv. 8. Young .. 8 |Rv. M. A. F. Lindsay. 8. -Dunchureh *2o a, aoe 
Mr. KE. L. Cockshutt. 1, 000 Kirkhill) Jy..0:205..0:100 Ry. Aj 1. Mitcheners-) 2046 
Brussels, Mellville ss e 2 48)Cambellford, a A.... 61 65|Osgoode Line ss ..... Pra 
Rv. R. T. Cockburn. 8 Corbettiss: somes 1 Barrios pac Sea) 
Rv. Alex. Leslie. ..... Sear StaOathimlcxcwanererne * 1250 Lucknow..... Satine .. 396 30 
v. F. A, MacLennan 8 Black Bankes. ....... 4 90/Rv. J. L Simpson,.... 8 
Sydenham, St, Pa, ss.. 3 10|/Rv, W.N. Carr..,..... 14 45)James Moore ,,.......100 
Rv s.H. Eastnan.... 15 70|/Rv. J. F. Scott.......... 8 Egmon‘ville,.......... 80 
5|/Ayr, Stamey st. B3.. 2500 7.50 Kenyon ..eree 109 75|MeIntosh s3......+..+00 4 St 
East Adelaidess, ..... 6 19|Stewart’s Glenss ..... 6 Whithchurch .. 15 33 
Hamilton, St. John’s..300 |Skye ss...............- 8 60/Rv, Alex. MacMillan... 8 
stirling, St. ie icantte 135 3) Prasersisss..... vesocceoe 9 15) POwassan, Kx......,... 55 
Erin, Burns’ ss. Nee wioo DUNVer ass eens cece le OU Vankleek’ Hill Kx ...300 
Erin, BUTS eee ese ees Baltics Cors ss......... 7 65|Beechwood Nairn....., 10 75 
West Williams....... 22 81/Dunbar!cn......,...... 29 80] Wick gs REACH OS oe. eS) 
Braserbu:¢@ 883°2.00s0e4 Zee | Dunbank D.Ciy..5...0) 19 | Mendalwnsd: pei ye ie sh. 1i8 
Nottawasaga, W......... 4 10 66 BS ...+0-6 42. 6 98Toledo, St. And, :..... 33 49 


Athens. St. Paul's. 25 10,Paisley Kx....... 
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33 25 Rv. Prof. Baird, D. D.. 13.60/Rv, Wm. Simons ..... 31 53 


Rv, Dr. K.Maclennan. 8 |Ottawa, Kxss........ 8 |Planky Plainsss. ..... 60/Rv. C, C. Whiting ..... 8 
BEPIMTOSOs 8S, , hes ected cele 05 Ilumesville ss ......... 21 85/Rv. Dr. ple ae meds 
Isrook lilt SSmaeeen ae. 5 Quebec. Griswoldss ,...... 6 |Trochu Valley.......... 8 
Princeton, Young’s.... 7 10 Breadalbane ss......._ 6 |Big Hill.. cosee 3 85 
Ot a, St. Paul’s k.d.g.. St. Laurentss ..;..... 8 50|\Wpg., St. Giles....... 200 |Tonge Creek Hall...... 15 85 
E Zorra, Burns. “TL o5]/atockburn g3........... 5 Brandon, St. Paul’s ..300 |Big Rock ....,..... 8 85 
W. Zorra, St. Ard. ©... 121 |tfopetownss..... .... 1 |Orrss .. 12 [Hillhurst ss. Pes id x 4°60 
W. Zorra, 8 li, un, ss... 6 25j)Rv. Thos. Bennett. ... 20 |v. W.M. Fleming.. 8 |Edmonton, Wnmstr. 360 50 
hor, 2 OSCU 21 Gra pe eeeie: 500 +|Rv. F. M. Dewey ..... 8 |New Sy¢enhamss..... 1 Edmonton, Queen ss . 20 
Stravrord, Kexvss.45 2). 500) | RV. G. We Mingie.. ... 8). |Palmerston?. 7.6 26 ..- 1 |Kdmo ton, Wwmstr.... 19 90 
Asillbrooke sS :........ 5 QOAeG Sb ANU aes wor 2D st. David’s ......06... 7 70|Red Deer 3 2s 
NVOOGSLOCKS KCXn ates somlhOseet VLONL, WieSt caret. «sits wa. |Petroleseaetone. wees sco Mir. Lewis -C, Harry,. 
pet eee orc) ibblowwetisee me shrew 5 {Starbuck wo 30.) Ve as.) OUgIAS..'.,'. 0 
liv. Norman L indsay.. 8 Leeds Village ss. ...,. 8 Met Ry wAeapUssall oescacsye ot 10 |Calgary, Grace...,.... 18 40 
Rv. D. G. McPhail. 8 |Reid’s Ch. ss 1 09] MeAuley 8 .......000 5 British Coiumbia. 
Port Sidney, ss ..... ». 1 6’|Beauharnois, St. Ed... 66 55) Viola Dale s3 ... .. 5 85)South Vevr Wmstrss.. 3 75 
HIOUtLLSS |... 7 JGiRv. J.D. Anderson...: 8 Springti“ld eee . 36 81;Central Park . 87 
Kv. N. Campbell . Ration 8 |Ryv. J M. Crombie, 8 sonewall ss 10 55|Nelson, St. Paul's ss... 16 55 
Rv. D. A.Thomson ... 8 |Rv. Thos. A. Mitchell... 8 |Deloraine 1216 63|\Tynehead ss ..... ...> 8 
pines 83 8 Stark’s Cors.... 3 75|Binserath, Kx ss. . 6 jSandonss_., 119 
W D. Ballantyne.. Seen Cys Wy lie C. Clark... 8 {Hartney “. ...... 50 |Nanaimo, St. And.és.. 8 25 
Nor. Wrinstr ss . Reeeuacs Plodd eles wees» OF 00] Roland, Myrtle. CS ose 635 La: dysmiih, Ist ss (..,.. 12 
OMIM DUSHSS.gaeso mua. Sali vet A, Paterson... ot Seen Carolla s AGO eae) Cranbrooke KnOxena dL 
‘iver.on, Kx, 2 . 55 yould Station ss, : 25|Bertha ..... eo) 12725) Victoria, St. And 52150 
Picnic Grove s8.., 7 20l\English River. . _62 |Rv J. B, McLaren ... 8 |S. Winstr, St. A: d.ss., 6 50 
Ayr, Stanley ss.....'.. . 25 |3t. Lambert, St. Cuth., 3. IN. IT. MacMillan .....125 |Rv, W. A. Wyllie...) 16 40 
Mclesworth, St. Avd.. 61 Westmt. snd Stuass 1014186) Davids ¢:6.2.5., e03. 20 Kamil 0; sOrangeLodge 25 
Nielxillop, Dutt’s...... 52 391 Rtv. C. Haughton. .,., 57 14|Beulah, Unionss ..... 2 R. Logie MacDonnell, 8 
Unionville ss ......... 4 Kinsbury, St. And . 88 |Neepawa, Kxss....... 13 Slocan, Knox gs. . 4 
emi Cevillow cts cae 35 Son oi) BRIM AE) soosodo. mom 3 40|Rv. R. H. Gilm ur..... 8 
BN Ok oe. ce ck on .. 10 |Henry Birks, Monte =950', |Manitoustges socks ot. 20 85} tv. Thomas Cswald.. os 
Almonte, St, John’s - “£78 BUR. G. C. Heine, .... 8 {Rv Dr. John Hogg ... 12. |Rv,.P. McNabb, Trail. 
Mainsville 88 ......... 3 40|Ry. J. E. Menancon... 8 |Ninette ... peed 2opcrail, Knox gs 25 favs 
eceburn, Union... .. - 37 5UIRv. H C. sutherlind. 8 Ry. W M. Fleming | 20092 Glenemma, ae ons 6 
Rv. J. kh. Bell ee lO ee IsOSbURLVelern tes oes 17 |Shellmouth ...........17 |New Wmstr,St And . 20 30 
Russell, St. And.ss.... 6 |Lake View ... AIO Nelson, St. Paul’s....,.100 
Mrs, A.M.Gunon ..... vu) {Rv. W.T. Morison ... 8 Saskatchewan. BY. ds A DOW! 2-42) -8 
Dungannon, Ersk...... 8L |Campbeii’s Bayt A,s3 9&8 Rv, D. P. Oswald .,... 12 
ive Dr; Dalling:..... we0) | Dhe:Gore ss) 9) oS... CMSA Dew ponh ons: cia no! OWOO 55) tount Leiuman.,,,..,, 13 
HGISyth,SS..¢.0......5 © 23|/Rort Coul nge .... 44 Uarlyle 83....... Pere eG) 2D LALISSLOIUS Ane rece ere ee 
Kemble ERanace Aaa waa : vo Sawyer vill GSS Sacre chats. 7 $3) DiSlOyiSSaeaecee mete: 1 35|)Prineeton .. 7 20 
Balass. Sick tedeelte 50) Mont., Crescent. 2,009 j|Lecviiless.. Piotr ee = Rv. W. J, Kidd., 8 
Owen Sd, “Div. St. ss... 1G 10)|Athelstan. .... Dae Done Weller ’ssaSwern. ees s}Vancouver, Ist ches. . 19 30 
a OF Zorra, Burns ....<.. 85 50/Belle Riviere.......... 5 |BodeScl listss.. ..... 1 30 Vane suver, SAst ch.,...-209 
PAUINIVAM TSS ae oc Coeur oeie. 25 Beauharnoig .......... 520 =| Rv. S. MacLean.. 8 |Duncans on ass 
Tialivill@swcesens sesee 0 08 Howick ss. Re DSUDD EW. Cul eel Os Saaepeasite és Ry. W. M. Reid.. . 10 
Holstein. ...)...-.. . 71-15 Ry. R, C. B. “Sinclair.. 8 /Balearres . . 10 55!Cumberiand st Geo,ss. 11.50 
Mandaumin. . jSoedodne te pekewil Akos es “100 Rv. Robt MeMillian, . 12 Victoria, Ist Church, ..3 0 
Port Albert ss... ..--. 3  IRv. E, KF, Seylaz. . Vee 8 Broderick Saar ecs .s. 2 40) Pender Island BS), chun seed 
Greenbank,............ 49 4°|Leeds Villagewms.. . 15 |Rv. 1), d.Scott.. .. 19 |Snooke, Knox ch. 5 €0 
Spring lliliss .........50  |Nak Bay, Union ss. 6 50|Manor. ......, .. 1373), Rew Brunswick, 
Rv. R. MacNabb. ..... 8 |Lachine, St. And...... 3°8 50|Regina Indus Sel 68... 18 15 Riley Brook ss......... l 
gean Mackintosh 5 Maisonneuve ...... *10 Colleston Mee ee eel 450 LE weedsiderss--47.2, 0. oD 
IMGtZa Ste eau Savas de. 7 45/Rv. J. A. McFarlane... 8>. Rv. FE. A: Clare!s,...< rhacihes Dundee ss... ee, ome k nee 
SM UNISSOUTI'SS << -s5 250. 3216) WADSIOW) © suisse sees 57 50;Asquith ss eect ster 5 75| Three Brooks ss....... 3 
Ottawa, Bank y.p.a....125 |Ormstown, St. Pa., ce Sunny South.... ..... 4 55! Lorneville ss.... ..... 3 
Glenvale.......---.... 10 85!5t. Hyacinthe ea OA Bullyea, Un.ss ...... 1 75 Rova Scotia. 
Dorchester... 2... “39 05/ Rv. P. A. Walker...... 14 73)/Rv. A. Henderson., See Bigney 68. sas fenskc es 
Vankleek Hill, Kx, ss. 17 41 Rv. J. Leishman....... 8 Kempt Rdss...... ... sie) ks 2D 
AGT SCOM BS. ee sven ees 6 45 Manitoba. Kisbay ss...... ieee = Douwl-bure, Cal-6323:75. 18 53 
MES TEE OME Ne sioiyereicisle ah OU W Cir Gig ssaenticaece ne 1 |Middle livss ..... Ae beets} 
INES K TTIW tase aot siecle . 24 |Plumasss..... ........ 4 52| Morris View.... 1.50) Westvil, (armel...... sts! 
Kincardine, Kx.ss.... 15 |Killarny, Esk. ss...... 10  |\Vormleyss...... ..... 2 {Cross Rvads gs.. 1 50 
Whathamalsty. sac. ges 85 | Douglas ss Sebo socan OSS AVE wa Bball alrecodo. 59|Marg ree Urbr, Cal ss. 5 
Harrington... Fess. is 64 Marney, Un. ss ..:.... 14 LVes\Verbe Adam, Be ADV, be a5 McLeod , Pago 
Mrs. Wm. MacLaren... 10 |Giroux ss ? 5 81|Carnoustie ss... 23\|\Green Iiill,Salmss.. . 3 
Woodville - ..160 Ry, Dr, Carmichael. .. 14 65|Carnduff, Calss........ 2 25)Gardenof Ei nss. ... 2 50 
pantbroy. Caven Ch. . 18 lsIRv. Jas. Carswell....., 8 Bina Lm F . 480\/Thomson Stass .,..... 171 
olton, Caven. Oost Sprinehilliss ts. cyano) 00) LaylorLOM eee laren cre 11 
Lincs :y, St. And. Sea 40 Lite Britaiussie: sen. 5 Albanyssces. . 12 05 Prince Edward 
Castletord., .60 |Inkermanss .... ..... 6 20|Moose Jaw, St. Pa. ss. .10 island. 
Port Ilcpe, St. Pa.ss.. 7 |{nglesidess phd Be (RVLWs Sy eOonet ues. g jSummerfield ss ....... 6 
Went ev ile, ...--..-..,- 6d. JOakvilless  .s..... », 135|/Mr. W. H. MacBeth ..102  |Murraylbbrss....... 4 
Swinton Park.......... 40 |Salem, St. And.ss..... 1 80|Wycollar..... ... 10 25|/Head ifillsboro 8, 1 
Vernonville...... ceases 8 21/Wpg.,St And, Chinese 10 {Rv. W. Patterson. . Aunie MacLean., ..... 15 
Hespeler, St. And.,,.. 100 |itv, A. MacTavish. .... 10 |Perth ss... .... ..... 3 40/Hunter Rives ........ 4 
Rv. Dr. Battisby...... . 7 50\Rv, Peter Strang ....... 12 Marshfield ss........... 7 
1 ved» Rex. t rown.. SK inlOss 88 Gp tcese cree 12. 08 Alberta. 

Seve Ate WW. Ctaw.-.....°8  jspringhill:,. 3.2.5.5... 4,60 Miscellaneous. 
Apple Hill soni ae 16 ROsedale we aes cena 1 OOD RV. hk DUCIOS=ss..28 60 | Dr. JeAe Morison ses.) 920 
Peyat So Lee... .. Sie HG enieeetweneeese st 21 S0hV Alley; Centre BSinanwcee 65|Dawson St. And....... 50 
Ry. John McInnis..... 8 |Holland ..:......,..e.. 10 -|Edwellsg.............. 3 10Jitv. Armstrong Black.. 20 
Peabody, Zion..... ... 10 25|Piumas pecce.sosee 8 80} Willowdale..... .... 6 35|/Per Agent, Halifax..1,355 52 
Rv. Dr. G. H.Smith... 8 {Melbourne ............ 15 |Lacombe, St. And.ss,. 11 50|Friend, Lyleton........ 25 
Mr. & Mrs, R, Shaw...100 —_|sidney, Arizona. ..... 5 35|Rv.A.W.K. ee ae 13 30|Rv. R. M. Craig........ 20 
Alberton eseceee 7 71|Prospect 88......--.... 5 60|Calgary, Kx..... . ...1,260 |Rv.J. A. Slimmon ... 12 
Wis WACl KX so ee ODO} VCLONABS, .ceees.e-ceee co |Mountain-Hill... ....° 38:25|W. H. M.%S.: Miss 

- Billings Br LOS One ee OU me NOlILASSor ces se sel suet don. INanton ssa ene . 1015} MacDonald ....... 1 481 
Hensall, Carmel. ... S Markham.............. | 35|Rv,C. A, Myers. ....... 8 |W.F.M.S. Miss George 48 05 
Chiselhurst...... ..... 273|Riverviewss........... 8 |Rv. T. T. Reikie ..... §  |Per Kv. Dr. Milne Rae, 
Tor:; Dovercourt. dates 1160 |Rosedale ss ... .seeee 5 85|/Rv. Joseph White.,.... 8 Edinburgh semper) LMF. 
Uxbridge, Chal. ss,.... = Dunrea.........0:..... 5 {|PineRidgess ...... 5 20|Charies S, Boag... .... se eed 
Dover Centre 88., ..... 6 62)Rv. D. D. Millar. ..... 8 |Rv.H.McKellar...... 8 |Rv. Jas, Bsdersats . 10 80 
Strangfield.,........... 8 50/Kev. Alex. McFarlane... 8 Priddis... .. 4 |Per Agent, Halifax.....200 
Dundas, Kx....., ..... 77 68'Suthwyn ss , 2 |Rv. Wm. Millar........ 14 Oxford Press Royalty], 624 49 
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euding with ‘December, The Regular Issue is now 
Many congregations place @ copy in every f:mily. : 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. . M h 
There is no other way in which 66,060 Copies ont ly 


so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. : P ‘ 2° 3 ae 
es sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds Samp a y 
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COFFEE 


The Traveller's 
Friend ! 


By Road or Rail, 
By land or Sea, 
Your boon companion 


‘Camp’ should be. 


| Fragrant, Invigorating, 
ready in a moment. 


Get a bottle of ‘CAMP’ 
Coffee from your 
grocer to-day. 


Made by 
R. Paterson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

Coffee 
Spectalists, 
Glasgow 


THE BEVERAGE FOR 


iA) Church 
40%" BELLS 
aay Peal 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


Write to Cincinnati Bell pe cont cinema: 0. 


Read a 
FE R ke io dral to a warehouse—proves why 
u ilings cost less. Get 
B oO Jk book. rae te nearest ome 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


about better ceilings. Tells of 
two thousand designs for every 
sort of structure from a cathe- 


gm Do you trap or buy 
m Furs? lam Canada’s 

¥ largest dealer, I pay 
mM highestprices. Your 
4 Shipments solicited. 
tf 1 fl Shey I pay mail and ex- 
press charges; remit 

nears Ais Te. dealer in Beefhides, 
Sheepskins, etc. Quotations and shipping tags 
sent free. 9 


JOH? HALLAM, TORONTO 
ALL WEATHERS, 


ee Be 9 A 

3 Epps’s’ s” K oe delicious 
means food and 
Excellence drink in one. 


A cup of “ Epps’s’ 
Grateful you for hours. 


COCOA 


’ at breakfast Warms and Sustains 
As a supper beverage it is perfect. 


Comforting 


PATIENCE, 


Patience is the truest sign of courage. 
Ask old soldiers who have seen real war, 
and they will tell you that the bravest men, 
the men who endured best not in mere 
fighting, but in standing for hours to be 
mowed down by cannon shot; who were 
most cheerful and patient in shipwreck and 
starvation and defeat—all those things ten 
times worse than fighting—ask old soldiers, 
I say, and they will tell you that the men 
who showed best in such miseries were 
generally the stillest, meekest men in the 
whole regiment. That is true fortitude; 
that is Christ’s magic—the meekest of men 
and ahe bravest, too. Tp eEey: 
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PLEASANT WORDS SOCIETY. 


One afternoon, passing a city church, I 
read this announcement on a bulletin-board 
at the door, “The Pleasant Words Society 
will meet at four o’clock.” The “pleasant 
words” society! Whatever we think of, 
however we feel, we may speak pleasantly, 
our words and our tones being in our own 
control. The effort.to speak pleasantly will 
usually cause us to feel pleasant, and it is 
pleasant people—people who please—who get 
together and form societies and clubs. Who 
ever heard of a Fault-finders Society or a 
Cross Words Society? Fretful fau)t-finders 
have to. sit in corners alone. —Harper’s 
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Expediency is man’s wisdom; doing rignt 


- is God’s.—George Meredith. 


The fault of the age is too much readiny 
and too litile thinking.—President Gijman, 


In morals, as in geometry, a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points. 
—Barrows. 


In prayer it is better to have a heart 
without words than words without a heart. 
—Bunyan. 


It should ever be borne in mind that a 
man cannot possibly be a gentleman if he 
lacks courtesy. 


Cheerfulness may not always be possible, 
but pleasantness comes within the range of 
every circumstance. 


The very essence of truth is plainness 
and brightnes; the darkness and crooked- 
ness are our own.—Milton. 


Where is there a brighter, warmer spot 
than in the sunshine we create for others ? 
It is the secret of happiness. 


When you are most disappointed, take a 
good look at yourself. Possibly you may 
find a solution of the mystery. 


It is of no use tto tell a man he has made 
a mistake when he knows it himself. Help 
him out instead of rubbing it in. 


There is no use in praying to God about 
our difficulties if we mean to keep on fret- 
ting about them.—Matthew Simpson. 


No soul can preserve oe bloom and deli- 
cacy of its existence without lonely mus- 
ings and silent prayer.—F. W. Farrar. 


It is the freedom of religion and the edu- 
cating power of Sundays which explain the 
average prosperity of America.—Goldwin 
Smith. 


No reform was ever accomplished with- 
out hurting someone’s feelings; as well at- 
tempt to plow a field by leaving the sod un- 
broken. 


Any cultivator, whether of grain or of 
character, has need of long patience. The 
early shower does not do the work of the 
latter rain. 


My personal contact with missionaries all 
over the world leads me to say that the 
Christian Church may well be proud of her 
representatives, the brave advance guard of 
the army that never followed them into the 
field.—Ed. Illustrated Miss. News. 
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Disappointment in men is sorer than dis- 
appointment in things. That is one reason 
why we may not disappoint other people. 


It is easy enough to tell where love is. 
You love those, and only those, whom it 
makes you glad to, serve—-A. G. Singsen. 


Probably most of the difficulties of trying 
to live: the Christian life arise from ai- 
tempting to half live it—-Henry Drummond. 


If you want to serve your race, go for 
needful work, where no one else will go, 
and do what no one else will do.—Mary 


Lyon. 


Life’s strongest motive is the ideal. The 
great discoveries in science were carried on 
not through the hope of material reward, 
but the realization of an idea. The Un- 
seen rules the world. 


A hero is not only a man who does some 
cne great thing. He is a hero who lives a 
iife, uneventful, it may be, and yet so full 
of quiet strength that all who meet it day 
by day are made better by it. 


England owes much of her energy and 
character to the religious keeping of vthe 
Sunday. Why cannot France follow her, as 
the Sabbath was made for all men, and we 
need its blessing.—-La Prusse, Paris. 


Friendship cannot be permanent unless it 
becomes spiritual. There must be a fellow- 
ship in the deepest things of the soul, com- 
munity in the highest thoughts, sympathy 
with the best endeavors.— Hugh Black. 


“Some one who was complaining ctnat he 
had no time to do a certain task, was 
made to think of the value of time by the 
sharp reply of a friend: “You art having 
all the time there is.’ How few people 
“redeem the time” by using it wisely and 
by crowding into the hours all the possible 
work which they have to do!” : 


Southern Methodists have a membership 
of 1,749,899, while southern Baptists num- 
ber 2,139,080. Both denominations have, in 
addition, a large 
southern negroes. Nine-tenths of the pro- 
fessing Christians among the negroes’ be- 
long to one or the other of these denomina- 
tions. 


I never yet found a Christian who was 
disappointed 
found a great many who were disappointed 
in themselves. It is now twenty-five years 
since I first caught a glimpse of him, and 
he has been growing on me ever since. 
There is not a want in the soul which he 
will not meet.—D. L. Moody. 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


RE-OPENS TUESDAY, JAN: 4th. 
THIRD TERM BEGINS FEB. 3rd. 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D.; President. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming bath. Classes average ten each. 
Mrs. GEORGE DicKsoN, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Prineipal. 
For Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretary, 
St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, 


THE BEST YET. 


1909 has been the most successful 
year in the business of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. 


Applications received were over 
$11,000,000 

New business paid for, over 9,000,000 

Business in force, now over 46,000,000 


New premium receipts for the year in- 
creased 40 per cent, 


And in interest earnings, increase of 
Surplus to policyholders, and all that 
makes for success, the year’s record is 
yet another argument in favor of in- 
suring in 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


A man who is very rich now was ‘very 
poor when a boy. Being asked how he got 
his riches, he replied: —“My father taught 
me never to play till my work was finished, 
and never to spend my money till I had 
earned it. If I had but one hour’s work a 
day, I must do that the first thing, and with- 
in the hour.”’—Selected. 


St. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 
A RESIPENTIAL & DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 

Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Milie 

tary College, and Business. Excellent Staff, 

Complete Equipment. New Buildings, 
Large Athletic Fields. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacponaLp, M.A., LL.D., a 
Calendar senton application. 14762 Pri:-.dpal 
Widespread Patronage 


Elliott 
BUSINCSS Hien stanaara or excellence: 


Write for New Catalogue, 


College Open entire year. Students admitted 


Young & Alexander at any time. 
Sts., Toronto, Ont. W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal, | 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear _ Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


This Popular School enjoys a large and 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mise 
sions etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and fulllineof Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO. 


GETTING OUR RIGHTS. 


Most people fail to get from others all the 
consideration they might have. They do 
not realize that they would have it if only 
they would stop demanding it 

The man who gets least consideration 
from every one around him is the man who 
demands most. And the man for whom 
every one loves to show regard is he who 
never asks it or even seems to expect it. 


If we find ourselves jealously noticing 
that a certain person among our acquain- 
tances always seems to be made more of, 
and deferred to more readily, and welcom- 
ed more eagerly, than we are, let us ask 
ourselves honestly if the reason is not just 
this: that he does more for others, and 
asks less for himself, than we. Rights-get- 
ting is a sure result of rights-giving. If we. 
really want our rights, let us banish all 
hint of this from our lives and our actions.. 
—S. 8S. Times. 
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OUR FINANCIAL COLUMN. 


It is told of D. L. Moody, the great evan- 
gelist, that when a young man, beginning 
Christian work, he listened one day to a 
lecture on Daniel, remarking that he 
thought he could make a lecture on Daniel, 
he went home and set ‘himself to the task; 
and many atime in later years were men led 
py his preaching on Daniel, to decide for a 
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better life. 

So much of the reading in the daily papers 
is on money making, that it has moved the 
Recorp to ask whether it could not say 
something on money too, hence this “finan- 
cial column.” 

One of the things in print not long since 
was a statement as to fifty millionaires in 
Montreal, with the names of a number of 
them. It was written in a style to fire the 
imagination of many far from that goal, 
but pressing towards it, and to make them 
resolve that, if human effort could dccom- 
plish it, they, too, would sometime win an 
entrance into that “magic circle.” 


The reflections of our “financial editor” 
narrowed down to this, viz., that it is a 
grand thing for a man to have a million, 
but a very bad thing for a million to have 
a man. 

When a man has a million—he is 
usually fairly free from anxiety, as to his 
daily bread, and looks forward to old age 
without fear of want, but is no more assured 
in this regard than the majority of Cana- 
dian farmers. 

He can do much that he would like to do 
for his family, though he has to take great 
care lest his abundant doing for them be an 
evil rather than a good, and leave them 
weakened and inefficient rather than the 
opposite, for the work of life. 

He can indulge in a large measure in the 
luxury of doing good. He can feed hunger, 
clothe nakedness, help the needy, the sick, 
the suffering, and bring gladness to many 
aheart and life which will react upon his 
own heart and life in a joy that can come 


from no other source than unselfish doing 
good. 

As he takes a wider outlook and sees a 
world in sin and misery, without God and 
hope, he can do much to send them the 
knowledge of the true God, and he shares in 
the joy of those whose lives are thus made 
brighter and better. 

It may be noted in passing that one can 
have this deepest satisfaction in life with- 
out wealth, for the joy cf doing good de- 
pends not upon the amount one can do, but 
upon the spirit in which it is done. The 
cup of cold water tastes sweet to the giver. 

A man who has a million can do much 
to ease and lessen the pain and sorrow and 
sin of the world. Yes, it is a grand thing 
for a man to have a million—in trust. 


One Canadian, not long since passed away, 
seemed to have the gift of turning what he 
touched to gold. He becamé very rich. But 
the man had the million, not the million 
the man. He gave largely all his life. He 
was deeply interested in foreign missions. 
For many years he Supported several mis- 
sionaries. Probably the last letter he ever 
wrote (though he did not realize it at the 
time), was to offer to open up a new station 
in China, in connection with the work of 
his own church, and to support a medical 
and an ordained missionary there. 

A few days later he passed*away in a dis- 
tant city to which he had gone for opera- 
tion just after writing that letter. 

The widow and family have nobly hon- 
ored the intention of the departed husband 
and father, and have decided not only to 
support the station, but to build there a 
hospital to his memory. 

It is a grand thing for a man, or a 
woman, to have a million. 


When a million has a man—nhe is in a 
bad case, for if it has him now, it has had 


him all through the time of its growth, and 


when it has reached its present size it has 
a strong grip upon him, a grip which it 1s 
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more than probable he will never be able 
to break. It has worked into his whole 
being. It fills his thoughts. He has little 
room for aught else. He thinks money, 
plans money, dreams money. His time and 
thought and effort are centred on safeguard- 
ing what he has and seeking to make more. 
What he gives is not free, but of constraint, 
brings no satisfaction, is limited as much 
as possible, and the soul grows smaller and 
its outlook narrower, as the million grows 
larger, Shutting out other vision. 

When the end comes, there are no happy 
memories, no bright prospects, only regrets 
that he must leave it as the million comes 
to a halt and flings him off into a cheerless 
and ‘hopeless future, a poor, little, shrivelled 
up soul, out of which the million has sucked 
the life blood. And he picks himself up, 
_ and travels on, through an eternal poverty, 
his capacity gone for the enjoyment of all 
else, save his million, which he will never 
see more, for he invested none of it ina way 
that would yield dividends of peace and 
satisfaction beyond. Yes, it is a very bad 
thing when a million has a man. 


A financial column is incomplete without 
suggestions, and our financial editor would 
suggest:— 

1. That a man in any position in life is 
in duty bound to make the best of himself, 
in business as well as in all else. 

>. If a man’s ability and use of opportun- 
ity results in a million, it is simply a 
larger trust given into his care for a little 
time, to use in the world’s betterment. 

8. This is the only use of wealth. that 
will bring satisfaction. To spend it in self 
indulgence may gratify for a little, but 
never satisfies. To use it only to hoard and 
increase it has the same result. To use it 
as a trust from God for humanity, means 
satisfaction in its use and ever after, for 
it means bringing ones self into a state of 
harmony with self and with God, a state 
that, is eternal, and that “is,sin itself, the 
deepest satisfaction and joy. 


4. The only way to keep a million from 
having a man, is to keep its grip loosened 
from the very beginning, by giving, as God 
prospers, from the first. Then, if the mil- 
lion comes. one is master of it, the man has 
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the million. But if he allows it to grow, 
without such constant loosening of its grip, 
without proportionate giving, ever larger as 
it grows, then he will find, ere he is aware 
of it, that the grip has tightened, that the 
million has the man, that while he fondly 
dreamed of, mastery he is a slave. 

5. AS a rule, when men acquire great 
wealth, they do not render to God, for the 
good of men, as large a proportion of their 
income as they did when it was smaller. 
A few do; most do not; and in proportion 
as the ratio of giving to income is lessened, 
in that proportion is the million getting 
the man. 

6. To poorer and richer comes the re- 
minder that our church year closes at the end 
of this month. Our country is growing, and 
all departments of church work are but 
our agencies to hold this growing country 
for Christ and to win the wide world for 
Him. Let all be done that can be done 
before the end of this month, that every 
department of church work may have the 
balance on the right side. 

7. One can give more and feel. it less by 
using the weekly duplex envelopes than by 
any other method. We have never heard 
of a single case where it was tried and 
found wanting. The unanimous verdict, so 
far as we have heard, is that wherever tried 
it has proved a success. 

8. Our financial editor has exceeded his 
space, but wishes to make one more _ re- 
mark, viz., that complaints about the church 
being called upon continually to give, never 
come from those who do the most constant 
giving. Those who complain most give least, 
and those who give most complain least. 
They never complain. It is their joy, up to 
their ability, to be co-workers with Christ. 


GlEnses 


Rev. W. D. Reid, of Taylor Church, Mont- 
real, has been appointed Superintendent of 
Home Missions in Alberta and has seen it 
to be his duty to accept. The position has 
been vacant for more than a year, looking 
for a man. All who know Mr. Reid think 
the place made a wise choice, but both peo- 
ple and pastor feel deeply the sundering of 
the happy tie that has bound them for the 
past dozen years. 
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OUR THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 


Unto what shall they be likened; unto a 
family scattered, as are so many of our 
families, all over Canada from ocean to 
ocean, having a family name and likeness 
and object; unto lights, set at intervals 
across the Dominion, guiding men to a 
knowledge of truth; unto fortresses, a chain 
of them, from end to end of our land, for 
defence of the kingdom of truth and right- 
eousness, against error and worldliness and 
selfishness and sin? 

To all these are they like, for they are 
one in their parentage and features and 
aims; their object is the spread of the full- 
est knowledge, of the clearest light, and the 
establishment in our land of the highest 
truth and the completest righteousness, as 
against all the forces of evil. 

There are six of them. The oldest, the 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, which reckons 
its years at ninety, save one, looks out upon 
the Atlantic. The youngest, within sound 
of the Pacific, submitted to last Assembly its 
first Annual Report. The other four occupy 
strategic points between, and are of varying 
age, from under forty to nearly three score 
years and ten. 


The Presbyterian College, Halifax, has this 
year twenty-four students in the regular 
course in Theology, eight in each year, and 
two special, twenty-six in all. 

The College has its sorrows and its joys. 
The venerable Dr. Currie, the professor in 
Hebrew for nearly forty years, with few, if 
any, equals in exact knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew Scriptures, after long 
iliness has entered into rest. Around his 
memory gather the fond recollections of 
many generations of students, in whose af- 
fections their gentle, kindly professor will 
ever hold a place. ; 

The Principal’s chair has changed occu- 
pants. Dr. Magill vacated it to accept a pro- 
fessorship in Dalhousie University, and Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon reigns in his stead. 

With its present teaching staff, its residen- 
tial accomodation, its affiliation with Dal- 
heusie University, its fine ‘field for students 
and its loyal constituency, this our oldest 
college had never a brighter outlook. 
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Coming westward, the next in place, 
though not in age, is the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, in its forty-second year. It 
has this year in the theological classes thirty 
men, viz.: third year eight, second year 
seven, first year fifteen. 

The College points out these four advan- 
tages; (1) That it admits to residence 
all students looking forward to the ministry; 
(2) that it has a ciass for free instruction 
in matriculation subjects for those who are 
not yet ready for the university; (3) that 
it provides for the payment of the University 
fees of all its students in Arts who pass 
creditably their examinations; (4) that its 
close relations and working arrangements 
with the Congregational, Anglican and Wes- 
leyan Colleges offers a large variety of sub- 
jects and classes. 

Westward still to Queens, with its sixty- 
seven years of history, where we find, in the 
Theological Department, twenty-four taking 


.the regular course in Theology, first year 


eight, second five, and third eleven. 

Prof. Laird writes that there are between 
seventy and eighty students in the Arts 
course of the University looking forward to 
the ministry, and it should be stated in this 
connection that there is a considerable num- 
ber of students in the same position in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, and in McGill 
and in the literary course in Montreal, who 
are looking forward to the same work. 

It should be remembered also that what- 
ever may be the issue with regard to Queens 
University and its connection with Church 
or State, or neither, the Theological Faculty 
continues the property of the church, de- 
pendent upon the contributions of the church 
as much as any other of our colleges, and 
should as such be remembered in the giv- 
ings and allocations of church funds. 

Here, too, the shadow of death has come 
since the above was written. Mrs. Gordon 
was called away suddenly on the 14th Jan., 
inst. The Principal’s home was a central 
factor in the life of Queen’s, and the bright 
and cordial welcome of its mistress was a 
central factor in the home. In many a manse 
and school and office and home throughout 
Ontario and elsewhere, there are tender 
memories of one who helped to brighten the 
student days that are gone. 
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On to Toronto and Knox, and to forty-four 
students, nine, fifteen and twenty, in the 
first, second and third years respectively. 

In each of the four years in Arts in the 
University there are good classes looking 
forward to the ministry. 

Last Summer, the Knox College Mission- 
ary Society had forty students in the Home 
Mission field, twenty-five of them west of 
Winnipeg, all the money for the Suppoit 
of these men being gathered by the students 
themseives. The other Colleges have their 
societies and are doing excellently, but they 
have not the numbers nor the extensive 
Presbyterian constituency of Knox. 


One 
near to the College writes,—‘So far as we 


know, there is not another College Society 
in the world wuaich carries on so extensive 
a wior ks: 


Here again death has come and claimed 
the aged Principal Emeritus, Dr. William 
McLaren. Like Prof. Currie of Halifax, he 
was past four score. He had a very large 
place in the esteem of his own students and 
of all others who knew him, for to know 
was to reverence and to love. 


Still westward, by lake or rail, or both, 
and in the central city of the Dominion, the 
eastern gateway of the West, we find our 
fifth, Manitoba College, with eight and thirty 


years of history, old already for so new a 
West. 

This session, it has twenty-nine students 
in all, seven in the regular - course, and 
twenty-three in the minister evangelist 
course. 


In its thirty-eight years of history, it has 
had a goodly part, through its professors 
and students, in giving the Evangel to the 
Great West. Seldom have the professors in 
a Theological College -had such opportunity 
thrust upon them, and whole-heartedly have 
they striven to rise to it. 


as 


But we are only half way across the con- 
tinent. Over prairies, a thousand miles, and 
mountains six hundred more, we _ reach 
Westminster Hall, our last and youngest,— 
throbbing with the life and optimism of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Principal Mackay writes:—“We have a 
great staff. arranged for next year;—Dr. Fre: 
ser of Montreal and Dr. Wicher of San An- 
selmo in New Testament; Dr. Jordan of 
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of Toronto in Old 
restament; and for Church History, Rev.-C. 
Anderson Scott of Cambridge, whom Dr. 
Adam Smith calls one of the best 
lecturers of the present day on that subject. 
We have also arranged for Dr. Stalker of 
Aberdeen to take Church History in 1911. 

“Prospects for students are good. We ex- 
pect to have twenty in Theology, perhaps 
more. We have now connected with the Col- 
lege in all departments about fifty, and their 

number is constantly being added to.” 

In ‘next issue of the Recorp, in his third 
article in The Last West, Principal Mackay 
will tell of Westminster Hall. 


Queen’s and Mr. Taylor 
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Such are our six colleges. Why not gather 
them all into one central piace and have one 
large Institution? 

(1) It would be much more difficult to 
raise a large sum for a large ceniral college 
than to raise the present amount required 
for several colleges. Most of what is given 
locally would not be given to a college fifty 
or five hundred miles away, nor would it 
be given to anything else; but it is cheer- 
fully given by the peg@ple of a city or dis- 
trict for the sake of having a college of the 
church in their midst, which they can cail 
Coein Ow. 2: 

(2) If there were one large central col- 
lege, a smaller number of students would 
study for the ministry. A college near at 
hand, by its very presence, by the work of 
its professors in the neighboring congrega- 
tions. by the work of its students as they 
have opportunity, leads young men to the 
ministry who would not otherwise have se- 
riously considered it. There is also the fact 
that there are six colleges, instead of one, 
looking for students, keeping the work of 
the ministry before young men, and the work 
of the six in this direction, must be much 
more effective than could be the work of 
one. 

(3) Every college is a centre of Home 
Mission Work. The students go out on the 
Sabbath, in the neighbourhood, to a distance 
of twenty or thirty miles or more. Many 
a preaching station is thus regularly sup- 
plied that would be entirely without service: 
if there were no college there. The colleges 
are, in this one direction alone of no small 
importance to our church and country. 
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A great many- kind and appreciative 
words have come to the Rrecorp with the re- 
newals of the New Year. Such words are 
helpful; not that they are deserved, but 
they are an indication that effort is not 
wholly in vain; and they furnish an ideal 
‘to try and live up to. 


The sad news comes of the death of Rev. 
S. Childerhose, in the train wreck, at Span- 
ish River, Ont., on the 21st Jan., when more 
than forty were killed or drowned. He was 
a strong and earnest man, in a position of 
wide influence as our Superintendent of 
Home Missions in Northern Ontario, to 
which he had been appointed by the Assem- 
bly a little more than a year ago. Deeply 
felt as is the loss, by all who knew him and 
his work, the heaviest burden of sorrow 
comes to the home where four children and 
their mother mourn their loss. May they 
have strength for their sore sorrow. 


Principal Mackay’s excellent articles on 
the last West, in Jan. and Feb. RECORDS, sug- 
gest a reminder to our readers that the Hast 
is still here, and still well worth living in, 
better, on the whole, than most countries. 
The West has great opportunities, and some 
will reap them, but for many who go with 
great expectations there will be disappoint- 
ment. Those who have homes to make have 
Hast and West before them, and hard work 
will make a bome in either. But those who 
have homes in the East should think very 
seriously before leaving them for the un- 
known in the West.’ 


The Maritime Synod has made a noble 
effort to wipe out the large debt of more 
than twenty thousand dollars, that had ac- 
cumulated on their F. M. Fund during the 
past three or four years. The debt was not 

owing to diminished giving but to larger 
work which the Master had been entrust- 
ing to them, and honoring them with, on 
every hand. Since October, when they be- 
gan their real attack upon it, the debt has 
been reduced to about four thousand. The 
ancient challenge has been lived over again, 
“Who art thou, O great mountain, before 
Zerubabel thou shalt become a plain.” A 
little extra effort during this final month 
of the church vear, and the removal will 
be complete. 
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At the thead of the receiptS on the last 
pages of the Recorp is a list of the names 
of our different departments of church work. 
That list is worthy of careful study. Each 
department represents a distinct line of the 
one great work in which, as a church, we 
are engaged, the winning of the world to 
obedience to Jesus Christ. Some of these 
Funds, such “as Home Missions, Augmenta- 
tion, French Evangelization, ‘'emperance and 
Moral Reform, etc., are lines of effort for 
our own land, all of them important. For- 
eign Missions is world wide. Some Funds 
such as the Aged Ministers’ and Widows’ 
and Orphans’, make some small provision 
for the workers whose strength has failed, 
or for those whom their death leaves help- 
less. But they are all necessary to the 
completeness of the one work. 


What with ice palace and scare head-lines 
as to typhoid, Montreal has had a lot of free 
advertising the past few months, as a frost- 
bitten, plague-stricken city. The facts are 
that last year a storming of the tice-palace 
took place in a heavy rain, and perhaps the 
largest sea of umbrellas ever gathered in 
Canada. This year the continuous mild wea- 
ther has interfered with the building. Part 
of it tumbled, and a stumpy apology will 
do duty for the hundred-foot tower that was 
to be. Since November there has been al- 
most continuous fine mild ‘weather, nice 
sleighing, not much snow; nothing of the 
storms that have been raging to the east 
and west and south. | 

As to typhoid, there was little more than 
usual here or in other large cities at this 
season, and that was chiefly in two or three 
outlying municipalities, not supplied by the 
city water. The health of the city is good 
and its winter climate on the whole probably 
the most pleasant in Canada. It is but right 
that false impressions should be corrected. 
Perhaps the Paris floods have been swollen 
from a similar source. 


SET 


In Ireland, Roman Catholics are said to 
be opening their hearts for the simple 
Gospel message. A spirit of independence 
is being manifested by many people in at- 
tendence at mission services, not with- 
standing the warnings of the priests. They 
alsc purchase and read the Scriptures. 
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THE CHURCH’S INTEREST IN 
MORAL REFORM. I. 
By Pror. Gro. C. Pipgron, D.D. 


For the REcorD, 


What is the object of the church’s de- 
partment of “Moral and Social Reform’? it 
is to arouse and organize our people against 
the evils which are established in the land 
or which threaten the life of the people. 

Missionary enterprise is the positive side 
of the church’s work. Moral Reform is the 
negative side. By preaching the Gospel and 
founding churches we extend the Kingdom 
of Christ; by our Moral Reform efforts we 
fight against the Kingdom’s enemies. 

Every organism has a double function, 
one for defence and the other for suste- 
nance. The blood has its white corpuscles 
that combat disease, as well as its red 
corpuscles that nourish the physical sys- 
tem. The nation has its equipment for war 
as well as its capacity for production. One 
of these is as necessary to life as the other. 
Similarly, the church that would save men 
must overthrow the customs and forces that 
destroy them, as well as lift these men 
themselves to a higher plane of living. 

There are certain principles that require 
the church to undertake this work. 

1. The church must instruct her peo- 
ple in the duties of citizenship.—Men 
ask, Is not the Church’s commission to 
preach the Gospel and thereby to save the 
world? The answer is “Yes.” But when 
yeu have saved the individual through the 
Gospel, what next? The church must teach 
him how to live the Christian life. She 
shows him how he must conduct himself 
in the home. If he repudiates these obli- 
gations and is unfaithful as a husband and 
inhuman as a father, she will say to him 
in the name of Christ: You are not a 
Christian, no matter what experience you 
may claim to have had, and you can have 
no place in the church of God. 

She instructs him also in the laws that 
must govern his business dealings. If 
events prove him unreliable and dishonest 
his name will be stricken from the mem- 
bership roll as one unworthy of a place in 
the church which Christ has purchased with 
his own blood. 

Now our department of Moral Reform 
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insists that similar instruction be given to 
the convert in the duties of citizenship and 
similar demands made upon him. The 
state. is as -really -an._ institution: sso: 
divine origin as the home or the church. 
Old and New Testaments alike teach that 
its authority is from God for the main- 
tenance of righteousness in the land (Rom. 
13:1-10). Everyone enjoys the privilege; 
that the State secures for the individual. 
Christianity requires each to bear his share 
of the corresponding obligations. 


The citizen is an integral part of_the 
State. What the State does is the will of 
its citizens expressed through their repre- 
sentatives and institutions. Now the Bible 
teaches that the State’s first duty is to pre- 
vent wrong-doing; its second duty is to 
punish the wrong it fails in preventing, 
and so vindicate justice and establish the 
reign of righteousness in the land. If, then, 
the State neither prevents nor punishes 
wrong, the people as a whole assume re- 

onsibility for the evils which individuals 
are thus allowed to do. : 

We are the free citizens of a self-govern- 
ing country. We constitute the State, and 
are the human source of its authority and 
power. The final court of appeal in all 
questions is the people. We are therefore 
collectively accountable before God and man 
for the evils established in our laws, or 
otherwise tolerated through our indifference. 


The function of the Moral Reform depart- 
ment is to lead the church in educating 


those whom she has saved by preaching . 


the Gospel, as to their duties and responsi- 
bilities as Christian citizens and to move 
them to meet the obligation. 

Sometimes people think that when a man 


ig genuinely converted he will instinctively . 


recognize these claims, and that all this agi- 
tation is unnecessary. This is a mistake. 
Newton, as captain of a slave-ship, wrestles 
with God over the sin in his soul, but has 
no sense of the rights of the wretched be- 
ings in the hold of his vessel. Many an em- 


ployer of labor has been a genuine convert - 


and remains blind to certain of his em- 
ployee’s rights which are now universally 
conceded. The education of the Christian 
conscience is a slow and painful process. 
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Similarly many a true Christian has 
never risen to a realization of his obliga- 
tions as a citizen. The corrupt condition 
of our politics ,the toleration by the au- 
thorities of the indescribable vices in our 
cities, and a host of other preventable evils 
are due to the fact that Christian men have 
believed their debt to God and humanity 
discharged when they lived purely and hon- 
orably themselves. They have forgotten 
their responsibilities as citizens of a free 
country, and have allowed the elements that 
live by wrong to gain control of public af- 
fairs. And the teaching of our inspired 
prophets is false to its foundations unless 
these people are guilty before God for the 
evils that exist through their neglect of 
duty. 
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In his book on ‘The Authority of Christ’ 
Dr. D. W. Forrest puts this matter strong- 
ly:—“When the people are self-governing, 
and have the power by their votes to 
amend the laws and introduce an improved 
social order, they cannot divest themselves 
of the moral responsibility which their posi- 
tion entails. To refrain from taking action 
in the instance of a manifest wrong is to 
act; it is to indorse and perpetuate the 
wrong. 

There are communities 
Christian, all over Canada, with evils 
which could be put down in a day if the 
people only realized their responsibility for 
them, and their power to deal with them. 
To stir them to a sense of their obligations 
and of their guilt if they refuse to do their 
duty is one of the first problems before the 
church, and especially before this depart- 
ment. If they are once awakened the ques- 
tion will be settled for all time. 
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2. The church 
victimizedi.—The people who are down and 
who are kept down by the wickedness of 
others are her peculiar care. 

She must bring to every one of them the 
offer and opportunity of restoration. “A sin- 
ful past is no doom.” Christ’s salvation 
has changed all that. The worst of them 
is entitled to the Gospel offer with all that 
it implies, and if there be anything in their 
circumstances that prevents reform, 
church should provide the means of deliver- 
ance. 

For instance, fallen women often answer 


must minister to the 


the - 
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those who urge them to reform, “What can 
we do? Every other way of life is closed 
against us.” The church should open up a 
way for them. Many feel it to be a dis- 
credit to Canadian Presbyterianism that it 
has never lifted a finger to rescue the vic- 
tims of the most horrible traffic on earth. 
Some work along this line should be un- 
dertaken forthwith. 

So with the victims of all forms of sin. 
Not only the offer, but the opportunity of 
restoration to the paths of virtue should 
be brought within their reach. 

But what about the church’s attitude to- 
ward the men who have ruined them and who 
are engaged in ruining others? Are we to 
allow them to continue in this work unop- 
posed, while we merely try to rescue their 
rictims? Is it not well to build a fence 
round the top of the cliff as well as to keep 
an ambulance in the valley? Is not a light- 
house on a rock-bound coast a more valuable 
asset than a life-boat? If it is praise- 
worthy to rescue shipwrecked mariners is 
it not better to deal with the wreckers who 
lured them on the rocks? 

The prophets give the answer. Such 
passages as Isaiah 1:10-20, and Amos ete 
91-24 show that it\is not enough to he re- 
ligious, we must also be moral, and that 
worship by the immoral is an abomination 
in God’s sight. 


Soiree 
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Further they teach that it is not enough 
to be virtuous in our own lives, we must 
also maintain righteousness in the land as 
far as our power goes. The people of God 
are there enjoined not only to do justly 
but to seek judgment, not only to refrain 
from oppressing, but to deliver those whom 
others oppress. The man who stands by 
and allows the helpless to be trodden down 
by the powerful, is a transgressor before 
God’s law as really as the man who does 
the wrong. This applied to all God’s peo- 
ple, but particularly to rulers and judges 
whose official position required them to vin- 
dicate justice and suppress evil. 

All this bears with full force on the 
duties of the citizens of a self-governing 
State. They are required to intervene on 
behalf of the victimized everywhere. There 
are men who for lust or gain plan to rob 
others of their rights, and often to ruin 
them body and soul. In a democracy the 
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people through their laws and elected rulers 
are required to prevent this, and they must 
answer for what the wicked do if they re- 
fuse to act against them. 


CSS 


The New Testament’s teaching points in 
the same direction. It is often argued that 
the Gospel works by love not by law, by 
the proclamation of the truth and not by 
the exercise of force. We must not forget 
‘hat the intensity of the luve is the measure 
of the wrath felt when the object of the 
love is assailed. Neither God nor man can 
love a soul enough to seek his salvation 
without opposing the one who seeks his 
destruction. 

The New Testament method is this. The 
offer of free salvation is to be brought to 
every individual. He may reject it if he 
will. But if, in addition to refusing it, he 
strives to keep others in the state of death, 


the church must turn her power against 
him. 

ew 
When Paul preached the Gospel in 


Paphos, Elymas rejected it (Acts 13:6-12). 
That was his privilege as a fre eman. But 
when he added to his personal rejection of 
Christ the effort to turn the deputy from 
the faith, he was smitten with blindness. 
If he would not accept salvation for him- 
self, he was not allowed to injure others 
with impunity. 

Christ did all that the God’ Man could 
do to win the Jewish leaders. When they 
not cnly refused to enter the Kingdom, but 
used their great influence to keep the people 
out, He launched against them the invective 
of Matthew 23, which buried Pharaism in 
contempt forever. 


Jee 

The church and the evil institution can- 
not seek the same individuals without com- 
ing into conflict. It is absurd to say that 
because I am a Christian I am to stand 
idly by and permit the wicked to prey upon 
the souls for whose salvation I am responsi- 
ble. Prevention is better than cure. It is 
our privilege and duty to rescue the victims 
of man’s inhumanity to man, but it is more 
emphatically our obligation to keep the in- 
nocent from being victimized. This involves 
a fight to the finish with the evil doer. And 
the various moral reform departments are 
calling the Christian hosts to battle and 
organizing them for victory. 
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PROTECT THE 3OYS AND GIRLS. 


By J. J. KELSo, Toronto. 


For the Record,— 

Work for children is full of hopefulness, 
for it has to do with the beginning of 
things, where well-directed effort is almost 
certain of reward. It offers an unlimited 
field and pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment to the volunteer worker who realizes 
the possibilities of good in the saving and 
reclamation of unfortunate children, and it 
means to the community relief from the 
burden of pauperism and criminality that 
is the sure outcome of indifference toward 
neglected childhood. 

A noted tramp, who was spending his life 
in evil and idleness was suddenly changed 
into a sober and industrious citizen at a 
lodging house meeting in Hngland. When 
asked by his working acquaintances the 
cause of his remarkable change, he replied, 
referring to Lord Shaftesbury: “He just put 
his hand on my shoulder and said, ‘Jack, 
we'll make a man out of you yet.’” 

Back of those few words was the earnest 
yearning after a lost soul, and the magnet- 
ism of sincerity that rarely fails, and as 
a result the whole current of a life was 
changed. With the same spirit animating 
us in child-saving effort, failure need never 
be feared and young lives will certainly 
blossom out into careers of usefulness and 
honor. 


If there be that within us which for very 
shame we would not reveal on earth, we 
may well tremble lest it cannot be hidden 
in the spiritual realm toward which our 
vapid steps are tending; lest it there be 
known and read of all, without our ability 
to conceal it; lest it place us in just that 
attitude before and among our fellow-spirits 
which we would not for worlds hold with 
our fellow-men here—Andrew Peabody. 


——— 


A Chinese soldier, missing a target, shot 
an idol. Seeing that no harm came to the 
man, his captain pondered the matter, saw 
the folly of worshipping what was only 
wood; he obtained a Gospel from a mis- 
sicnary, and soon after became a Chris- 
tian.—Selected. 


We ourselves are the offspring of the 
missionary enterprise. To turn against it 
is like a man turning against his own 
motnher.—Rev. Henry M. Scudder, M.D. 
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THE LAST WEST. II. 
Its Resources and Characteristics. 
By Rev. PRINCIPAL Mackay, D. D. 


For the REcorp, 


As far Hast as Winnipeg, the trend of 
population is toward the Pacific Coast. 
Those who find the climate of the Middle 
West too rigorous, or who wish to retire 
to more congenial climes, do not turn to 
the older parts of Canada, but to the Paci- 
fic Coast, and a steady stream of pros- 
perous families, increasing in volume as 
the years go by, is pouring over the moun- 
tains, seeking homes in the sunny valleys 
or on the balmy sea-coast of British Co- 
lumbia. 


But the closest kinship of all exists be- 
tween Alberta and British Columbia. Here 
there is not so much the tie formed by the 
quest of homes on the part of citizens of 
Alberta. That province has been well 
called Sunny Alberta, and the rigors of 
climate are not so great, yet considerable 
numbers of prosperous Albertans make 
their homes finally at the Coast; and their 


natural holiday grounds are there, while 
social and commercial ties are being 
strengthened every year. When the C..N. 


R. and G. T. P. are built south from Fort 
George, and the G. T. P. reaches Prince 
Rupert, Northern and Southern Alberta 
will be linked in still closer ties with Bri- 
tish Columbia. 

“These two Provinces both feel and profit 
by the life-giving, frost-killing Chinooks 
from the broad Pacific; both are factors in 
the problems raised by the new life that 
is growing upon either side of that ocean; 
both are sharers in the mighty mountain 
and soon 


ranges that guard our shores; 
the wealth of Alberta’s farms will pour 
through British Columbia’s ports to the 


markets of the world, while her needs will 
be supplied by the returning tide of com- 
merce. 


British Columbia and Alberta together 
afford the largest habitable area of unex- 
ploited territory in the whole world, having 
a temperate climate. Their combined area 
is greater than the combined area of the 
British Islands, France and Germany, with 
Holland, Belgium and the Netherlands 
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.features of rural life. 
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thrown in, while their resources are as 
great or even greater. Southern Alberta is 
rapidly proving to be one of the world’s 
great wheatfields, the middle division, from 
Calgary to Edmonton, is one of Canada’s 
best dairy and mixed farming districts, 
while the great territory to the North 
promises to prove equally fertile and diver- 
sified in its products. The Crow’s Nest re- 
gion and large sections in Southern and 
Middle Alberta are literally underlaid with 
enormous deposits of coal and oil. 


British Columbia is unique among’ the 
countries of the world in conformation and 
consequent characteristics. If the figure 
which described her as a sea of mountains 
was prompted by the thought of the giant 
waves that rise on a stormy sea, the hol- 
lows that lie between these waves have 
been too often forgotten. British Columbia 
is a land of valleys, cosy and homelike in 
appearance and immensely fertile. On the 
south lie the valleys of the Okanagan, the 
Similkameen, the Nikola and a host of 
others. Only the Okanagan has ~~ been 
worked to any extent, and it is rapidly hbe- 
coming one of the world’s best fruit or- 
chards. Every valley in Southern British 
Columbia will show equally good results 
when adequate transportation has been pro- 
vided. Five to ten acres makes a large 
enough fruit farm to manage well, so that 
these valieys will support a very large 
population. The cityward tendency will be 
largely counteracted here, as the homelike 
feeling of a small valley, and the proxim- 
ity of neighbors gives many of the advan-. 
tages of the city, combined with the best 
These rich valleys 
with their magnificent mountain environ- 
ment, ought to produce a hardy, home-lov- 
ing mentally alert people. 


Nor is the South the only valley region. 
The whole Province is crossed and re- 
crossed by them. The Bulkley, the Necha- 
co, and a dozen other large valleys are 
just being surveyed and will provide homes 
for thousands in the North as soon as the 
new lines of railway run through. Fort 
George, on the G. T. P. survey, stands at 
the juncture of a large number of im- 
mensely fertile valleys, which together 
form a region very like the inland Empire 
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of the State of Washington. At the north- 
east of ‘tthe Province lies a large area be- 
longing to the same formation as the won- 
derful Peace River district, of which so 
much has been written, while the west 
coast has opportunities for thousands of 
agriculturists. 


Vancouver Island has large tracts of as 
fertile land as is to be found in all Can- 
ada, with an unequalled climate, while the 
Fraser Valley and Delta has no equal for 
fertility outside of the Nile Delta. The 
giant timber areas of Vancouver Island and 
the mainland of British Columbia are un- 
equalled ‘by any now remaining on the Con- 
tinent, if indeed in the world, and the fish- 
eries of her west coast are much more ex- 
tensive and valuable than those on the At- 
lantic seaboard of Canada. The whole Pa- 
cific Coast as far south as Mexico, is now 
dependent to a large extent on the coal 
mines of Vancouver Island, and many of 
our mountain masses are ribbed and un- 
derlaid with rich seams of coal, while the 
Kootenay, the Cariboo, and the Boundary 
countries are known in history for ttheir 
gold, silver, copper and lead deposits. Re- 
cently also rich copper and gold mines 
have been located on the islands of the 
west coast, and British Columbia will ‘take 
its plaee in the near future among the 
great mineral producers of the world. 

Until the past year or two, the Last West 
was known but very imperfectly by the 
investors and home seekers of the world. 
But when the supposedly arid ranching 
lands of Southern Alberta turned out to be 
a veritable gold mine to the growers of 
Alberta Red Wheat, thousands of shrewd, 
prosperous American farmers swarmed 
across the line and are rapidly becoming 
good Canadian citizens, while side by side 
with them are those of all nations who are 
discovering Sunny Southern Alberta. 

The Northern ‘parts of Alberta had al- 
ready attracted large numbers of settlers 
of all nationalities, and since the country 
to the north of Edmonton has become 
known, it appears that the capital city of 
Alberta is in the centre of one of the lar- 
gest and most fertile districts in Canada, 
and is destined to be one of tthe great 
cities of the future. She will always have 
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a close rival in Calgary, and, further south, 
Lethbridge gives promise of being a city 
of considerable importance, while all along 
the railway lines, East and West and North 
and South, prosperous towns are growing 
up. 

In British Columbia, Nelson in the heart 
of the Kootenay, Rossland in the Bound 
ary, and Vernon in the Okanagan, are ‘weil 
known, while wherever there are trans- 
portation facilities, other centres of popu- 
lation ‘are springing up. On the main line 
of the C. P. R., Revelstoke and Kamloops 
are ambitious and promising cities, while 
Chiliwack and New Westminster minister 
to the needs of the rich Fraser Valley. The 
latter is sharing in the phenomenal growth 
which has begun in and around Vancouver 
and the day seems not far distant when 
these two cities will meet in their rapid 
expansion and claim the whole of the 


Delta between the Fraser River and Bur- 
rard Inlet. 
On Vancouver Island, with a situation 


unexcelled for beauty by any city in the 
world, stands Victoria, one of. the oldest 
settlements in the West, while further north 
is Nanaimo, the centre of the coal mining 
industry of the [sland. 

In the Northern part of the Province, 
Prince Rupert has sprung into the world’s 
eye almost in a day and is sure to become 
an important city as soon as the National 
Transcontinental Railway reaches it, while 
Fort George is making a bid for the atten- 
tion which it is bound to attract, when the 
rich agricultural lands tributary to it are 
known and developed. 


ETE SD 
Though a very rapid development is’ 
going on all over Canada, nowhere is 
it so rapid, nowhere are so many 


foundations being laid, as in the Last West. 
This rapid development has been accelerat- 
ed in the last year by the increased know- 
ledge of conditions which Europe and Am- 
erica are obtaining. More outside capital 
has poured into British Columiba in the 
last year than in all the rest of its history, 
and it is only beginning to come. Immense 
amounts of American capital are already 
invested in timber, mines and land, and 
more and more European money is pour- 
ing in. A large Belgian syndicate is de- 
veloping some of the fruitlands of the in- 
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terior, while at the recent Government sale 
one representative of German capitalists 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in Vancouver Realty, and many leading en- 
terprises are almost wholly run on British 
capital. 

As climatic conditions are becoming bet- 
ter understood, settlers are being attract- 
ed from all over the world, and nowhere in 
Canada is there greater promise of a won- 
derful future and greater consequent need 
for strong, sane leadership in church and 
state. All this rapid development is but the 
scaffolding of the real building of national 
character which is to be erected here, and 
in the building of that character Westmins- 
ter Hall is an exceedingly important factor. 


OUR MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


By Rev. J. McP. Scorr. 


For the RECORD, 

The Mission of our church to the Hebrew 
people in Canada, is the latest of our mis- 
sionary undertakings. The Christianizing 
of the foreigners who come to our country 
is a responsibility the church cannot afford 
to overlook, and so far as the influencing 
of the public and business life of the coun- 
try is concerned, no element of our foreign 
population will be so much felt. as the Jew- 
ish people who make their home in Canada. 

The Jewish population in our country is 
increasing very rapidly. It is now consider- 
ably more than a hundred thousand; and, 
year by year, large numbers of Jews come 
from Asiatic Turkey and Southern HEurope. 

For the most part, these are found in our 
cities and larger towns. Fully 35,000 Jews 
live in Montreal, of whom nearly 30,000 
have come within the last dozen years. 
There are more than 16,000 in Toronto; 
while the Jewish population in other Cana- 
dian cities grows with surprising rapidity. 

The General Assembly of our Church, at 
its meeting in Montreal in 1907, authorized 
the commencement of a mission to the Jews 
in Canada. This authorization stipulated 
three things:—(a) That it should be ad- 
ministered by the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee; (b) that it should be maintained by 
a separate fund; (c) that, while the mis- 
sion is on behalf of the Jews in Canada, the 
first point to be occupied was to be Toronto. 
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To two things the attention of the Church 
is specially called:— 

First, The progress of the work itself. 

In March, 1908, work was begun among 
the Jews in Toronto. Since that date, the 
record of the Mission has been one of unin- 
terrupted advance. 

After most careful enquiry, Mr. S. B. 
Rohold, then a missionary to the Jews in 
Glasgow, was invited to undertake our Mis- 
sion in Toronto, and accepted the invita- 
tion. He has proved his fitness for the 
work, and has secured the esteem and con- 
fidence of all who have met with him. 

The growth of the work has necessitated 
adding somewhat rapidly to the staff, and 
now he has associated with him one man 
and two women, who give all their time to 
the work; with two other women, volun- 
teers, who, at their own charges, giving ail 
their time to the work. 


The many departments of service show 
how well organized the Mission is, and the 
large amount of labour that is given. 

There is a Reading-Room, well equipped 
with periodicals, and other literatures, in 
Kinglish, Yiddish, and German. A Night 
School for the teaching of English is held 
every night of the week, but one. A Bible 
class for men, meetings for women, and 
meetings for children are carried on. The 
Gospel services on Saturday evening and 
Sunday evening have been very satisfac- 
tory. The open-air services in the summer 
were striking features of the work; tho 
Jews in great crowds heard the preaching 
of the missionary. 

There is the Medical Dispensary. Four 
different periods each week are given by 
competent physicians, who, with the aid of 
a trained nurse, a dispenser, and an inter- 
preter, give from one to four hours at each 
of these periods, treating the many cases 
o: sickness that are brought to the Mission 
for help. 


SES DP NP 


A happy feature of the work is the volun- 
tary service given by the different Presby- 
terian congregations in the city. Fully forty 
persons in one department or another of 
the work are giving voluntary help. 

To those who know the _ difficulties of 
Jewish mission work, it will come as an 
interesting announcement, that, during the 
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first eleven months of the year 1909, 231 
Bibles and 418 New Testaments, in Yiddish 
end Hebrew, were sold to the Jews. In ad- 
dition to these, there were given away 198 
Bibles and 379 New Testaments, in different 
languages; while more than 6,000 booklets 
and tracts, in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Ger- 
man, were judiciously given in homes, shops 
and hospitals. Six Jews were received into 
full communion with the church during the 
first eleven months of 1909. 

The premises occupied by the Mission have 
osen held at a somewhat high rental. Owing 
to the success of the work, and the outlook 
for the future, and also on the ground of 
necessity and economy, the Committee de- 
cided to secure a site central to the Jewish 
quarter, and on it erect a building suitable 
in its appointments for the work of the 
Mission. The lot already purchased, and 
he building contemplated, plans of which 
have already been approved, will necessi- 
tute an outlay of $35,000. Thus much for 
the progress of the work. 

IN ey 

The other matter which the church should 
understand is that the mission to the Jews 
in Canada is to be maintained by a separaie 
Fund. None of the money of our congrega- 
tions given to the general Horeign Mission 
Fund, can be used for Jewish Missions un- 
less such has been specially designated for 
this work. Contributors and congregations, 
in making gifts, or in the allocation of their 
tnissionary moneys at the end of the year, 
should keep in mind, that only moneys spe- 
cially designated for Jewish Missions can 
be used for the maintenance and promotion 
of this work. 


“I have sought God’s aid and assistance, 
and help, in all my manifold undertakings, 
and though I cannot here tell the story of 
my private life in God’s work, yet if it 
were written it would be a standing proof 
that there is a God that answers prayer. 
He has heard my prayers, not now and 
then nor once or twice, but so many times 
that it has grown into a habit with me to 
spread my case before God with absolute 
certainty that whatsoever I ask of God, He 
will give it to me . In all labor there 
is profit, but most of all in the work of in- 
tercession. I am sure of this, for I have 
reaped it.’—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONY TO MIS- 
SIONS. : 

One of the most striking and impressive 
testimonies we have ever seen to the char- 
acter and work of the missionary in India, 
is the following from the “Vedic Magazine,” 
a Hindu publication, which we find quoted 
in “Patrika,’ our mission paper at Ruilam. 
It shows the missionary as an intelligent 
Hindu sees him. 

“One of the foremost causes of success of 
the missionary is his burning zeal for his 
religion. He believes in his message. He 
hat left parents, his friends, and his native 
land to spread his Gospel. He has crossed 
the seas to attack us. He belongs to a cold 
country, but he chooses to live under the 
scorching Indian sun, in order to save us 
trom going to a hotter place after death. 
Young men belonging to the richest fami- 
lies, have sacrificed their all in order to 
fight our civilisation. I know persons of the 
most brilliant parts at Oxford—first class 
scholars who have won any number of 
prizes and degrees—who throw up their 
whole career and come out as missionaries. 

Our young men can have no idea of the 
sacrifice these people undergo; they accept 
exile for the sake of their religion; they 
work day and night, like coolies, in a coun- 
try thousands of miles from their home. 
Many of them are quite young. They have 
not tasted any of the sweet things of life. 
They live solely for Christianity. They are 
determined, earnest men, who are devoid of 
avarice, who know no rest in the pursuit 
of their aim, who never lose heart amid 
Cifficulties, and who realise that life is given 
tc man to be spent for some great and 
good cause. Such tremendous enthusiasm ° 
can overcome many obstacles. Endowed 
with such enormous moral capital, a move- 
ment can go a long way, even against heavy 
odds.... Give me such workers and I will 
Hinduise the world in a decade.” 


Speaking of the above, one of our own 
missionaries in India says:— 

“Our heart warms to the ingenuous writer 
of the above lines, but he, also, fails to 
recognize the cause of the effects he ad- 
mires. It is impossible to give him such 
workers to Hinduise the world, because only 
the truths regarding Christ, believed in the 
heart, can produce such wonders.” 


Our Foreign 


SKETCHES FROM HONAN. 


H}XTRACTS OF PRIVATE LETTERS FROM Dr. W. 
J. SCort: 
\ 
Changteho, Honan, 26 Nov., 1909. 

A sad case lately. Over two weeks ago 
a boy was brought in with the three middle 
fingers of one hand cut off by a large straw- 
knife, in playing, nine days before. They 
had stuck his fingers on again and tied 
them in place with a piece of cloth, and 
did not bring him till nine days after the 
accident. 

On arrival, the three fingers were black 
(gangrenous), the hand running pus, and 
the arm, up to the shoulder, swollen and 
sore. It was a desperate case, but under 
treatment he came through for the time 
wonderfully, as they so often do out here. 

They were told we could not be sure of 
his life till another fortnight had passed, 
as I was afraid of tetanus (lockjaw), which 
does not develop till later, even though the 
original wound seems to have healed. Sure 
enough, yesterday, the symptoms began in 
the jaw, and to-day he was so bad that his 
father wished to take him home, where I 
expect he will go under in a day or two. 

And all through ignorance! If they had 
not stuck on those dead’ fingers, changing 
a bleeding open wound into a closed one, 
where the tetanus bacillus could do its work, 
the boy would likely have been well to-day. 
Later: 

In last letter I mentioned the case of that 
boy who had his fingers cut off and was 
threatened with lockjaw. Against.all rules, 
he has completely recovered. It is remark- 
able how these people do get better some- 
times. 


We greatly need better hospital accommo- 
dation. Last week, when Mr. and Mrs. 
King, from Erskine Church, Montteal, were 
here, I went out one morning about 7.39 
o'clock, to see a man, in one of the 3-gien 
“wards,” who was very ill with dysentery. 
In the same room was a man with a broken 
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leg, who was also suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis. These, with eight others, had 
been in the room all night with every aper- 
ture closed tight and the room so foul with 
coal gas that I had to step out again for 
a breath of air, and the atmosphere so blues 
that one could see people in the room with 
difficulty. 

I opened up the door for half an hour 
and then called Mr. King and Mr. Griffith 
to come and take a look. There was no 
need of words so I did not say any, except 
to tell them what kind of cases we were try- 
ing to cure up in that atmosphere. 

Besides the dispensary patients yesterday. 
had four operations, one of them with 
chloroform, and two cataracts. 

About seventy to eighty a day in the dis- 
pensary. One day last week, in the morn- 
ing, had one cataract operation, two iri- 
dectomy, one hare-lip, and one amputation. 
We see the dispensary patients in the after- 
noon. : 

A good many of our patients come for 
help in breaking off opium. 


“A Chinese Presbytery has just been 
formed. There are thirty-eight presbyters; 
seventeen Chinese elders, representing as 
many districts in our Honan field, and 
twenty-one foreigners, our Canadian mis- 
sionaries. Hitherto, Honan Presbytery has 
been a presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in Canada, and composed simply of 
the missionaries. Now there is also a Honan 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church in 
China, with Chinese elders, and Chinese 
pastors as they are ordained will belong to 
it. It has been a great occasion for the 
older men, who remember the day of small 
things. 


You will see by the stamps on this let- 
ter that China is getting to be quite up 
to date. This is a special issue to mark 
little Hsuan Tung’s first year as Emperor 
of China, and is not a permanent change 
in stamps. 


A New Era in Honan, 


A NEW HONAN PRESBYTERY. 


22nd to 25th November, ult., marked a 
new era in our Honan Mission, the story of 
which is graphically told in the two follow- 
ing letters, one by Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, 
D.D., who was one of the pioneers of the 
mission, the other by Rev. H. P. S. Luttrell, 
who only reached the field a few weeks ago. 
The two letters give the views and feelings 
of one who passed through all the varied 
scenes of the mission’s history, and of one 
who sees the work and its results for the 
first time. 

A few words of 
helpful. 

First in the field were Goforth, Smith and 
Macgillivray, with Mackenzie, MacVicar and 
MacDougall soon after, some of whom were 
compelled by illness to return to Canada. 
They formed a Presbytery of Honan in a 
neighbouring province, in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, while 
working for a footing in Honan, and before 
they had gained it. 

Mr. Chow, referred to in Dr. Mackenzie’s 
letter to Dr. Smith, is the first convert of 
the Mission. He was won by being cured 
of blindness by the operation of Dr. Smith, 
to whom Dr. Mackenzie writes this letter. 

This new presbytery is in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church in China, and is 
the beginning of a self-governing church 
among the eight millions of our North 
Honan field. 


introduction may be 
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FROM REV. MURDOCH MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Changteho, Honan, 
2 December, 1909. 
Rev. J. F. Smith, M.D., 
Comber, Ont. 
Dears Dr,” Smith; 

It will soon be twenty years from the 
night that our first meeting of Presbytery 
was held in Lin Ching. Many things have 
come into and gone out from our lives dur- 
ing the intervening years. So far as known 
to me all the members of Presbytery who 
were present on that occasion are _ still 
alive and engaged in the Master’s service, 


either in Canada or in Honan. How often 
my heart desired lately that for once we 
might all be able to meet in Honan, and 
compare notes and experiences of how God 
has been dealing with us individually and 
as workers in all those years. 

I write now, however, to give you some 
impressions of our recent meetings. AS 
you would learn from our Minutes, it was 
decided to have a meeting with the Chin- 
ese Christians this Autumn to raise and 
discuss with them the question of what is 
to be done in the way of organizing a 
Chinese Presbytery. While we have no 
Chinese pastors, yet we have over twenty 
elders, and it is time to have the whole 
question of church organization placed be- 
fore them in a clear light. Presbytery re- 
solutions regarding ithe matter were trans- 
lated last Spring, and copies of these have 
been distributed all over the regions in 
which there are elders. 


As the Wei Hui brethren were having 
our good brother Donald McGillivray come 
in for the opening of their handsome new 
church building, it was decided to time the 
Conference for his coming also, so that we 
might have the benefit of his counsel and 
help in meeting with the Christians. Here 
in Chang te, he spoke with a power and 
unction that I have not heard him surpass. 
Our church was crowded, and the Chinese 
listened with delight and surprise to a man 
of whom many of them had heard but who 
was personally a stranger to most of them. 

We had a meeting of Presbytery, too, for 
three days, and he sat with us, taking a 
full part in our deliberations, and helping 
in suggesting points of view which came 
into his mind as a result of his experience 
in other parts of China. All our members 
now on the field, with one exception, were 
present. Dr. Menzies, with two new work- 
ers, had just arrived from Canada, so you 
can judgeshow good a time we must have 
kad. The days were scarcely long enough 
to get through with all the business which 
demanded our careful consideration and de- 
cision. 
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On the Sabbath, November 21st, we had 
seventeen persons baptized by Dr. McGilli- 
vray, who afterwards preached a truly 
great sermon from the words ‘The riches 
of the glory of His inheritance in the 
Saints,” Ephesians 1:18. In the afternoon 
he gave a splendid address to a mixed con- 
gregation from Luke 4:18-19. It was meant 
mainly for students and officials, and con- 
tained some delightfully clear and convinc- 
ing presentations of Christian truth. 


Monday was the day appointed for our 
conference with the Chinese Christians. 
They came iin goodly numbers from all 
parts of the field. Dr. MacGillivray and 
Mr. Cheng took charge of the devotional 
meeting in the forenoon. It was the best 
kind of preparation we could have had for 
the work before us. All felt when it was 
over that the sky was brightening and that 
a step forward would be taken. 

Mr. Mitchell gave us a delightfully clear, 
simple and suggestive address on the Or- 
ganization of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in the afternoon. At the close, 
many questions were asked and answered, 
and the evening meeting largely took the 
same line. The aim was to place the situa- 
tion as clearly as possible before the Chin- 
ese brethren and allow them to decide then 
in full view of all the facts. 

Tuesday forenoon, HulI Chuang dealt with 
the kind of presbytery to be formed in 
North Honan. This good brother has to 
be heard in order to be understood. No 
description could do him justice. He sim- 
ply electrified his audience. Some of his 
illustrations and anecdotes were told with 
inimitable power. The man who followed 
him had hard work in speaking on the 
more distinctly spiritual side of the work 
to be done. At the close all felt that we 
had talked enough. The time for speak- 
ing was over and action was then in order. 


To our great joy and encouragement, the 
Chinese decided unanimously in favour of 
establishing a Chinese Presbytery. Dr. 
MacGillivray was appointed Moderator of 
the Uniting meeting by us, and you know 
how he could do the work. As Mr. Goforth 
and yourself were absent in Canada he was 
the man entitled to the honour. 

In proceeding to establish the new court 
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he called on Dr. McClure and Chow Lao 
Ch’ang to lead in prayer. It was then that 
the thought of writing you occurred to me. 
Memories of that day in Hsin Chen when 
you baptized our good brother Chow rushed 
through my mind, and how I did wish just 
then that you had been present. Mr. Chow 
is getting pretty feeble now, but his eyes 
still see distinctly, his spiritual vision is 
wonderfully clear, his faith strong, and his 
hope bright. It did us all good to hear 
Dr. McClure and Mr. Chow lead the as- 
sembled company to the throne of grace. 

The new Court was then solemnly consti- 
tuted in the name of the great Head. of 
the Church by prayer and the reading of 
Ephesians 4 by the Moderator. Dr. MacGil- 
livray could not remain with us, so your 
humble servant was chosen Moderator of 
the new Presbytery. Mr. Uhen of the Chang- 
te Boys’ School was the choice for Clerk. 

On making out the Roll, it was discov- 
ered that there were seventeen Chinese eld- 
ers present as representatives, and three 
others in attendance. All the Canadian 
workers are, for the time being at least, 
members of the new Presbytery. We got 
a docket drawn out and at once proceeded 
to discuss the poverty question, and it 
would please you to hear how the Chinese 
tackled it right away. 


Here I may say that words can scarcely 
express the joy I feel over this new move. 
God be thanked that we have been allowed 
to see the day on which a Chinese Presby- 
tery was formed. We have prayed and 


. worked for the coming of this day. It has 


come. 

It will be followed by other memorable 
days in North Honan. Problems are ris- 
ing up on every hand, but God will enable 
us to meet them one by one. There are 
some hard questions to be dealt with and 
we will do what we can to answer them. 
Our hope is that within the next three 
years we may have our first band of Chin- 
ese pastors ordained. There are some fine 
men in attendance on our theological class, 
and probably six or seven of them at least 
will be ordained. We had some papers sent 
in at last examination that would bear 
comparison favourably probably with a few 
at least put in in your Canadian colleges. 

Then a number of pastoral groups will 
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be formed. For the present, only one or 
two centres are strong enough to call their 
own pastor. The dividing into pastoral 
groups must yet be attended to. 

May you be richly blessed in all our 
work for Christ in Canada. Thank God 
for all He has been doing for us here. 
Pray for the new Presbytery and for all 
Chinese and Canadian members of the 
same, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF HONAN. 
FIRST LETTER FROM Rey. H. P. S. LuTTRELL. 


Weihwei, Honan, China. 
14th December, 1909. 
Dear Friends of St. Giles Church:— 

The 14th, 15th and 16th of November, 
1909, were notable days in the history of 
the Weihwei Station, for they were the 
days upon which we celebrated the open- 
ing of the new Church, which has been erect- 
er here by the Rosedale congregation in 
Toronto. There was a fine gathering of 
the Christians from all parts of the field. 
Two old men, nearing the seventies, walked 
eighty miles 
these services, and then walked back rejoic- 
ing. One of these men had suffered much 
in the 1900 troubles, the Boxer uprising, 
having lost what is to one of these people 
a very considerable fortune of about a thou- 
sand dollars gold. There were also some 
women who came as much as forty miles 
on wheelbarrows. 


The church, at the opening service on the 
Sunday morning, was well filled with a con- 
gregation numbering perhaps 800, of which 
at least two-thirds were men. The dedicat- 
ory prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, of Changte, and the sermon was by 
Rev. Dr. McGillivray, of Shanghai, one of 
the pioneers of the mission, who had been 
invited by the Presbytery to revisit Honan 
on this auspicious occasion. 

In the afternoon there was a special ser- 
vice for students, of whom there is a con- 
siderable number in this neighbourhood at- 
tending the Government schools, recently 
established in accordance with the great 
educational changes now taking place in 
China. This service was attended by some 
of the leading officials and gentry of the 
city, including the “Fu,” who is the chief 


in order to be present at 
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magistrate of the locality. The address 
to the students was given by Dr. McGilli- 
vray and was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion by that largely heathen audience. Dr. 
Murdoch McKenzie afterwards told me that 
in all his twenty years in China he had 
never seen such a sight as that,—Mandarins 
attending a Christian church to hear a 
Christian address. There is a manifest 
opening among the students here which the 
Presbytery is planning to avail themse)ves 
of in the near future. 

The special services in connection with 
the opening continued until Tuesday night, 
the addresses being given by Dr. McGilli- 
vray and others, including some of the 
Chinese preachers. 


On Tuesday afternoon, there was held a 
very impressive baptismal and communion 
service. Over twenty candidates were bap- 
tized, some being infants in arms of Chris- 
tian parents, and others quite old. One man 
was white-haired. It was a most touching 
sight. 

The Lord’s Supper was dispensed in the 
individual style, small Chinese cups remind- 
ing one of our children’s tea-cups at home, 
being used for the wine. I am told that 
this is the regular way of drinking wine 
among the Chinese instead of the large 
goblets in use elsewhere, so that they take 
quite naturally to the individual method. 
These cups are of common crockery and 
are passed around upon ordinary trays, 
usually made of wood. Native unleavened 
bread is used. 


The communion service was most orderly 
and reverent, and was in strong contrast 
with the average native non-Christian 
gathering. There was a fine spiritual feel- 
ing manifest in the congregation, which 
probably is not always so evident in similar 
services at home. We felt it good to be 
there and to gather with our Chinese bre- 
thren about the Lord’s Table. 

The following day, Wednesday, the 17th, 
we went with the other members of Pres- 
pbytery here to Changte Fu, sixty miles 
north, to attend a special meeting of Pres- 
bytery called to take steps toward the for- 
mation of a Chinese presbytery, and also 
to attend to other business. I was glad 
to be able to visit Changte so soon, for 

Continued on page 81 
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TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY. 


OXFORD COLLEGE, FORMOSA. 


By Dr. W. T. MCMULLEN, Woopsrock, ONT. 


Some account of the origin of Oxford 
College, Formosa, should be written be- 
fore all those who participated in the 
movement shall have passed away. The 
requst having come to me to furnish such a 
record, I cheerfully comply, as the mem- 
ory of the movement abides with me in 
unfading freshness, whereas the routine 
events of that period have, like the leaves 
of Autumn, passed into forgetfulness. 

The Rev. George Leslie McKay, having 
labored about nine years in Formosa as 
missionary of our church, was home in Can- 
ada on his first furlough in 1880. The suc- 
cess and fame of his work in Formosa had 
inspired Canadians and especially the peo- 
ple of our own church with enthusiastic 
admiration for him as a man and as a 
missionary. Crowded meetings welcomed 
him wherever he went. In the course of 
his addresses he made reference to the 
need of a building to be used as a training 
school or college for educating a native 
ministry. ; 

To the Woodstock “Sentinel Review” be- 
longs the credit of putting forward the 
proposal that the people of Oxford, Dr. Mc- 
Kay’s native country, should supply the 
funds requisite for the erection of such a 
building, and that it be called Oxford Col- 
lege, after the county of Oxford. The pro- 
posal met with general approval. 

What I may describe as substantially a 
self-constituted committee took charge of 
the movement, and arranged for holding 
meetings and canvassing for subscriptions 
throughout the county. The missionary 
was to address each meeting, and a minis- 
ter was to accompany him and render help. 

It was in connection with this series of 
meetings that I discovered light on a prob- 
lem which had proved a puzzle to the 


church. The finding of a working-mate for 
Dr. McKay, to be associated with him in 
Formosa was not only a felt need but a 
recognized necessity. The life and per- 
manence of the mission as well as justice 
to Dr. Mackay demanded such an arrange- 
ment. But the experience of the church 
proved that a man with powers of endur- 
ance fitting him to be a working-mate with 
Dr. McKay was not to be easily found. 

That series of meetings for Oxford Col- 
lege served as a revelation to me on that 
problem. Dr. W. A. McKay and I took the 
work in turns with Dr. G. L. McKay, and 
we were both worn out, though our part 
of the work was not to compare to his. 
With the Celtic fire of burning eloquence 
he would address crowded meetings night 
after night, and the next day he would be 
as fresh and full of life and vim as atthe 
start. Lack of rest and sleep fagged us 
out; but he after his week’s work would 
preach on Sabbath, and start on Monday 
morning again as fresh as ever. From that 
time we never wondered that it was diffi- 
cult for the church to find a working-mate 
for Dr. G L. McKay. 

The story he told of his work in Formosa 
touched all hearts. The account he gave 
of his native helpers prosecuting their 
studies as they accompanied him from 
place to place on his missionary travels re- 
minded us of the Saviour’s method of 
training the twelve disciples. 

In due course the canvass for Oxford 
Ccllege was completed, the response of the 
people proved to be generous; and the time 
for Dr. McKay’s return to Formosa was ap- 
proaching, arrangements were made for a 
great farewell meeting, and the presenta- 
tion of the money collected. 

The Methodist Church, the largest audi- 
torium in town, was applied for and cheer- 
fully given for the occasion. Sir Oliver 
Mowat, then member for North Oxford and 
Prime Minister of Ontario, was invited to 
preside as chairman’of the meeting, and 
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give an address, which he did in the spirit 
of the genuine Christian statesman. 

Prominent among the speakers’ that 
evening were the Rev. John Ross of Bruce- 
field, and’ the Rev. Dr. W. A. McKay of 
Woodstock. To the writer of this article 
was assigned the honor of making the pre- 
sentation address and of handing to Dr. G. 
L. McKay the cheque for six thousand two 
hundred and fifteen dollars from the people 
of Oxford for the erection of Oxford College, 
Formosa. ’ 

In his volume entitled “From Far For- 
mosa,’ Dr. McKay refers to the meeting as 
“an immense farewell meeting.’ An im- 
mense meeting it was, and memorable in 
its impressiveness, as well as on account of 
its fruitful influence on the mission work 
of our church in Formosa, and Oxford Col- 
lege in particular. 

The building itself is described by Dr. 
McKay as one hundred and sixteen feet in 
length and seventy-six feet in width, and 
constructed .of small, red, burnt brick from 
Amoy on the mainland of China. Between 
the two wings of the building is an open 
court around which there runs a veranda 
two hundred and fifty feet in length A 
full description of its surroundings, with 
avenues and shade trees, is given in “From 
Far Formosa.” 

But the building erected to be used as a 
manufacturing plant is but a means to an 
end, and of less importance than the indus- 
try or business for which it was erected. 
The number of native pastors graduated 
from Oxford College, and the number of 
students now in attendance are subjects on 
which information must come to the church 
from another quarter, the object of this ar- 
ticle being specially to give an account of 
the origin of the Institution. 


Dr. W. S. McTavish, Kingston, Convener 
of the Assembly’s Committee on Y. P. So- 
cieties, writes:— — 

The movement for the erection of Oxford 
College was begun thirty years ago, when 
DY. Ge La: Mackay was in Canada on his 
first furlough. Doubtless the young people 
and many of the older ones also will read 
with interest and pleasure Dr. McMullen’s 
entertaining article on the inception of that 
movement. Both Dr. McMullen and the 
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late Dr. W. A. McKay appear to have been 
very much impressed with Dr. G. L. Mac- 
Kay’s powres of endurance. In his 
“Zorra Boys at Home and Abroad,” Dr. W. 
A. Mackay tells of the part he played in 
connection with the canvass for funds for 
Oxford College. He says, ‘‘We held one, 
two and sometimes three meetings daily, 
travelling twenty or thirty miles each day, 
he speaking about one hour each time, and 
I following him with a brief explanation of © 
what was proposed to be done. At that 

time I had at least the physical strength of 
an ordinary man, but toward the close of 
our second week I succumbed. The mis- 
sionary was, however, as fresh as when 
he first set out, and took my Sabbath work 
for me apparently without an effort. Dur- 
ing the whole series of meetings he never 
manifested any signs of weariness or fa- 
tigue.”’ 


Shortly before Dr. G. L. Mackay’s death, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson thus wrote regarding 
the instruction given in Oxford College. 
“The students of Oxford College study the 
Bible morning, noon and night; they begin 
and end with the Bible, and preach Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour of men, and 
can be trusted to preach what they know 
of Divine truth, simply to preach Jesus 
Christ.” 

Oxford College is quite fully treated in 
“From Far Formosa,’ and in “Harvests 
in Many Lands,’ Chap. XIV. Interesting 
sions,’ Second series, Chap. 1; by Rev. Dr. 
sions,” Second series, Chap. 1., by Rev. Dr. 
A. TT. Pierson, in “Reapers in Many 
Fields,” Chap. XIII., and in “Missionary 
-athfinders,” Chap. XVII. 


An extraordinary action has been taken 
by the British Government in India, forbid- 
ding definitely the dedication of minor girls 
to Hndu temples, or their marraige to the 
Hindu gods. This practice results in their 
being devoted to a life of immorality in 
connection with the worship of the idols. 
It is announced that the government 
means to enforce this law. 


Of the 64,567 communicants of the Mora- 
vian Church, but 6,197: live in Germany, 


While 32,478 are upon the foreign fields 
where its missionaries labor. 


It numbers 
i7,820 members in the united States, and 
6,457 in wureat Britain. 
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CANADA’S DEBT TO THE MIS- 
SIONARY. 


REV. CANON L. NORMAN TUCKER, TORONTO. 


General Secretary Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in Canada. 


I suppose it may be assumed that Canada 
is now a nation. We are in possession of 
all the chief attributes of nationhood. We 
are free. We are self-governing. And what 
is more, we feel within us the stirrings, the 
ambitions, the hopes of national life. And 
this, let me say in passing, is the highest 
destiny to which we can be called, the 
greatest thing we can achieve in this world, 
because it is the instrument, the means of 
all other great achievements. 

And we feel that, though the latest of the 
nations, we are by no means the least; 
rather are we the Benjamins of the family, 
possessing a sevenfold portion of all the 
good things of life. Fronting the greatest 
oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
facing the greatest continents, Europe and 
Asia, and possessing resources that are be- 
yond the dreams of avarice in sea and river, 
in plain and mountain, the heir of all the 
ages in the foremost files of time, we feel 
that it is in our power to become one of 
the great nations of the earth. 

And already our place has been marked 
out for us; already there are obligations 
resting upon us in the natural order of 
things. We are daughter in our mother’s 
house, though mistress in our own; we feel 
by natural instinct that we have a share in 
the honor, the safety, the success of the 
Motherland. And as a sister in the family 
that makes up the British Empire, we feel 
by natural instinct that we are sharers in 
a world-wide heritage and in world-wide 
obligations. 


Now this leads us naturally to take stock 
of our position and to inquire what are the 
assets with which we are to meet our lia- 
bilities and what attributes we have that fit 


us for the important mission to which we 
are called. 

We find on the surface of our national life 
certain rugged qualities that cannot be mis- 
taken—robust health of mind and body; and 
a thrift that has few wants and an industry 
that can suffer no failure. These things 
we owe in part to a worthy ancestry; but 
also largely to a bracing climate and to a 
productive but not over-generous soil. 

But there are higher qualities which we, 

as a nation, possess, and which have the 
promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. 
_ There is in every Canadian breast an 
ardent love of freedom, coupled with the 
qualities that fit us to enjoy its benefits and 
to discharge its obligations. And this is so 
far the highest level which human progress 
has attained. 

But more fundamental than the love of 
and fitness for freedom is the love of truth 
and right, a sensitive though not always 
an enlightened conscience, and a _ sound 
moral sense that can be relied on to re- 
spond to a strong moral appeal. 

Then there is ingrained in the fibre of 
our people a love of order and a respect for 
law that makes life and property as safe in 
frontier settlements and mining towns as 
in the centres of refinement and civiliza- 
tion. 

There is also a wide-spread spirit of be- 
nevolence that, for the protection of the 
weak and needy, has built hospitals and 
charitable institutions through the length 
and breadth of the land. 

There is an insatiable desire for learning 
that has made our national system: of 
schools second to none in the world; se 
that no Canadian need be illiterate and any 
Canadian may be fully equipped for the 
battle of life. 

Then morality with us is considered of 
universal obligation, in public and in pri- 
vate life. Marriage is a sacred institution. 
Divoree is almost unknown; and the home 
is so guarded and honored that it is in 
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reality the seed-bed of all the virtues. These 
are some of our national characteristics, 
and they furnish a pretty good outfit with 
‘which to embark on the voyage of national 
life. 


Now the question arises to what or to 
whom are we indebted for all this? We 
reply, in part to the traditions and habits 
derived from our fathers, but, more than 
to any other cause, to the character and 
work of the early missionaries in our land. 
They laid the foundations on which this 
national character and these national vir- 
tues have been built up. 

They led us to feel that our highest en- 
dowment was our spiritual nature and that 
our chief aim and object in life was to seek 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
They came to us in the name of God. They 
came at a plastic period in our history and 
stamped this great truth indelibly on the 
national conscience. And that is religion, 
the source and spring of ail virtues, per- 
sonal and national. 

They trained us in the love and study of 
the Bible as having the words of eternal 
life. And the teachings of that old Book 
still possess the best elements on which to 
nourish all high purpose and endeavor. 
The Bible is the foundation of Hngland’s 
greatness because it is the mould in which 
were cast the British character and British 
institutions. 

They trained us in the habit of frequent- 
ing the House of God and not forgetting the 
assembling of ourselves together. They 
thus brought all the means of grace to bear 
on the people of the land and spread as 
widely as possible the stimulus, the con- 
tagion of exalted feeling and good example. 
- They taught us to observe and sanctify 
the Lord’s Day. They placed thus a strong 
bulwark of protection around all other re- 
ligious institutions and conferred an _ in- 
estimable boon on all the toilers in our land 
by giving them a needed weekly rest and 
giving them some opportunity of cultivat- 
ing the higher life. 

They everywhere established Sunday 
Schools and so brought up the young in the 
hurture and admonition of the Lord and 
trained the rising generation worthily to 
take the place of their fathers. 
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Their first ambition and effort was to glo- 
rify God by the salvation of souls; but the 
means they used and the institutions they 
established were of permanent value to the 
nation. They placed God’s holy day, God’s 
holy word, and God’s holy house at the very 
centre of our national life. Thus they 
stamped indelibly on the Canadian char- 
acter moral and spiritual features whose 
value is beyond all price. 


And they have done this by coming in 
with the settler, standing by the cradle of 
all our infant communities and instilling 
into them from their earliest years divine 
principles and teachings and training them 
in the love and in the practice of righteous- 
ness. For it is as true of infant communi- 
ties and nations as it is of individual men, 
“train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
ites 

When we speak of the early settlers in 
Canada, we must remember what, a hun- 
dred years ago, was the moral and religious 
condition of England from which they 
came. Dr. Johnson, no doubt with some 
exaggeration, told Boswell that he had never 
met a religious clergyman. The people, for 
the most part, spent their Sundays bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting, and the mass of 
the nation was outside the pale of the 
Church. it is the period of which Macaulay 
speaks when he says: “Then came those 
days never to be recalled without a blush, 
the days of servitude without loyalty and 
sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents 
and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds, the golden age: 
of the coward, the bigot and the slave.” 

It was at such a time that God raised up 
a little band of godly men in the estab- 
lished Church, to raise the nation to new- 
ness of life, among whom were Wesley, Ro- 
maine, Newton and Toplady. And it was. 
that religious movement that gave rise to. 
the great missionary societies of Hngland, 
and that ushered in the era of modern mis- 


sions. 
TLIC 


In the Maritime Provinces, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, the population was of 
the most heterogeneous character. They 
were Germans and British, soldiers and ci- 
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vilians. In Halifax it was said that half 
the population was engaged in_ selling 


liquor and the other half in drinking it. 
Not too much was to be expected from such 
a population if left to themselves. 

But in the providence of God, they were 
not left to themselves; the missionaries ap- 
peared with the earliest settlers and taught 
them their duty to God and their duty to 
man. A new direction was at once given to 
the whole life of the province. And now it 
is a region that, for law and order, religion 
and morality, is a model to the rest of the 
world, and furnishes more than its share of 
brains to the rest of the Dominion. 

In Quebec, the black-robed missionary 
came in with the settler; and it is not too 
much to say that he stamped his character 
on the people and the institutions of the 
province. For weal or woe the Province of 
Quebec is to-day what the missionaries 
made it. It is to the missionary that is due 
the survival of the French element and the 
French tongue after the conquest. And on 
the shores of the Georgian Bay the Jesuit 
Fathers wrote a chapter in the history of 
Canada that will never be forgotten and 
that deserves a place among the most heroic 
chapters written in blood by the early 
martyrs of the Christian Church. 

The Hastern Townships of Quebec, along 
the international boundary line, from Lake 
Megantic to Missisquoi Bay, were settled by 
a nondescript race of adventurers. They 
were a sturdy race of men but were pro- 
fane, godless and thoroughly worldly. 
Among them also the missionaries came; 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, who became 
second Bishop of Quebec, made his centres 
in St. Armand and Hatley and wrought a 
complete revolution among them. His name 
is remembered and his influence felt even 
to this day. And there is not to be found 
in the whole Dominion of Canada a more 
law-abiding and progressive, moral and re- 
ligious district than the Eastern townships 
of Quebec. 


The shores of Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie were settled by United Empire loyal- 
ists. They, too, were a sturdy race of men, 
but, from the moral and religious stand- 
point, they also left much to be desired, and 
among them also the missionaries appeared. 
The Methodist itinerants early overran the 
Bay of Quinte and the Niagara districts. 
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These pioneer missionaries, among whom 
was Nathan Bangs, were largely innocent 
of learning and of theology, but their very 
hearts were aflame with the love of God and 
of souls; and they with others of like mind 
laid the foundations of the moral and reli- 
gious character of this province, which 
made it the premier province of the Do- 
minion, and perhaps the most moral and re- 
ligious, the most intelligent and progressive 
region of its size anywhere on the earth. 

Long before settlement began to pour into 
the West there stcod a man on the prairies, 
a prophet, a patriot, a great statesman, a 
missionary, who foresaw the marvellous de- 
velopments that were coming, and who 
wisely prepared to meet them. Dr. Robert- 
son staked out that great country, occupied 
its strategic points, early aroused his 
Church to its needs and opportunities and 
dotted the whole land with Presbyterian 
Churches and manses and thus enabled the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada to work its 
robust and manly spirit into the very fibre 
of our national life. 


MERE SE ES , 


Every one feels that the native Indians 
of Canada have a special claim on us; for 
we have inherited this great country from 
them and we have deprived them of their 
livelihood and too often demoralized them 
with our whisky, our diseases, and our 
vices. Again it is the missionaries who 
have enabled us as a nation to discharge 
our debt to the Indian. They followed him 
within the Arctic circle and to the shores 
of the Arctic sea to give him the bread of 
life. 

And the result has been that the rela- 
tions between the Indians and the Govern- 
ment of Canada have been relations of un- 
broken peace. Even in the two Riel rebel- 
lions the Christian Indians could not be in- 
duced to take up arms and join the rebels. 
There have been no Indian wars in Canada, 
and no stain of Indian blood has been left 
on the pages of our national history. 

And in that noble band of missionaries 
the name of. Bishop Bompas stands conspi- 
cuous. He left behind him home, friends, 
cultured society, prospects of advancement, 
all that man holds most dear, and buried 
himself in the inaccessible regions of the 
north from which he emerged only twice in 
the space of forty years. 
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What an example for mothers to hold up, 


before their children or teachers before 
their classes in an age of rampant material- 
ism and self-seeking, when men are tum- 
bling over one another for the almighty 
dollar, to be able to say that there was at 
least one man who was willing to give up 
all for his Master, and like his Masier, to 
carry to the poor, neglected people of the 
far north the unsearchable riches of Christ! 


“Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers who begat us. Their bodies are 
buried in peace; but their name liveth for 
evermore. The people will tell of their wis- 
dom and the congregation will show forth 
their praise.” Such is the spirit in which 
Israel, in the plenitude of his wisdom, at 
the highest point in his history, spoke of 
the fathers and founders of his nation and 
of his Church, among whom were Abraham, 
the first missionary, Aaron the first priest, 
and Samuel the first prophet. 

“And what shall I more say? for the time 
will fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, Sam- 
son, Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the 
prophets, who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the power of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword; and others had trial of 
mockings and scourgings, of bonds and im- 
prisonment; they went about in sheepskins, 
in goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, evil 
entreated (of whom the world was not 
worthy), wandering in deserts and moun- 
tains and caves and the holes of the earth.” 

Such was the final eulogy passed by Is- 
rael, at the very crisis of his fate, when he 
was about to be rejected or to be merged 
in the spiritual Israel, over the good and 
the great of his race who had made his 
glorious history possible. 

Is there a better example for us to follow? 
Are there, in our national history, nobler 
men than the missionaries, who have made 
our past and our future history possible? 
Are there any more worthy of our grateful 
remembrance than they? And is there any 
exercise that can be more stimulating, more 
profitable to ourselves than to recall the 
memory of the heroes who have passed be- 
yond the veil? Can we do better than im- 
bue ourselves with their heroic, self-denying 
spirit for the pioneer work that has fallen 
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to our lot, for the battle that has to be re 
newed in every age? 


As we think of the glorious company of 
the apostles, the prophets, the martyrs, the 
missionaries, that so great cloud of wit- 
messes by which we are compassed about, 
who have been the soldiers and servants of 
God in all ages and in all lands, may we not 
say with Abraham Lincoln on the immortal 
field of Gettysburg:— 

“We cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or to 
detract. It is for us—the living—rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last, full 
measure of devotion,’ when they gave them- 
selves, when they gave up their lives. 


TEE MISSIONARY. 
By JoHN R. Mort. 


The missionary is the great mediator be- 
tween the Hast and the West. It has been 
my opportunity in my travels to become ac- 
quainted with several thousands of the 
eighteen thousand missionaries of Europe 
and America now scattered throughout the 
non-Christian world. The more I have seen 
of them and their work, the more highly 
do I estimate the value of their mediating 
influence. I cannot but think of them as 
Christian ambassadors devoting all of their 
hours to errands which are tantamount in 
their significance to effective efforts to bind 
together the East and West with Christian 
bonds. 

Without doubt, they constitute the great- 
est force for the promotion of friendship, 
goodwill and brotherhood between races. 
Moreover, through their influence more than 
through any other cause, the East and West 
are coming to see that they are necessary 
to each other. They are demonstrating that 
the essential unity of the human race is 
discovered and realised only in and through 
Jesus Christ. 
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Christianity will thus change the ming- 
ling of the nations from being a peril into 
being a source of added strength and of 
vast possibilities for good. Even Christian- 
ity itself will come forth from this process 
the richer and the more attractive. We are 
just beginning tos learn that we have a 
Christ so large that He requires all the na- 
tions and all the races through which to 
reveal adequately His excellencies, commu- 
hicate His power, and make possible the 
carrying out of His programme. 


THE MARRIAGE SUPPER TO DATE. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
undertook to give the Gospel to fourteen 
millions of non-Christian people in differ- 
ent fields as its share of the unevangelized 
world, and counted upon the help of every 
one of its more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of church members. It appointed 
committees to direct the work, and sent 
cut its secretaries, saying. 

“Give and pray, for all things are now 
ready. The doors are open wide before us 
on every side. Our missionaries have gone 
forth, and are unreservedly devoting their 
lives. They must be suported and ade- 
quately equipped. Therefore, Give.” 

And they all with one accord began to 
make excuse. 

The first said, 
building site. 
cused.” 


Another said, “I have bought a carriage. 
I pray thee, have me excused.” 


Another said, “I have married a_ wife, 
and have all the expense I can _ possibly 
stand this year. I pray thee have me 
excused.” bd shes 


And another said, “I am contributing no‘ 
only to the support of the church, but also 
to the Y. M. C. A. and the local hospital and 
various other institutions which affect my 
own interests more than do Foreign Mis- 
sions. I pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said, ‘Our church has all it 
can do to maintain its own existence. I 
pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said, “We have a debt on 
our new church building, and we must pay 
that of before we give to others; and when 
that is all paid for, we want a pipe organ 
and a manse, and some other things. I 
pray thee, have me excused.” 


And another said, “There are plenty of 
heathen, anyhow, here at home, without 
sending our money to evangelize the hea- 
then beyond the seas. I pray thee, have 
me excused.” 

So the secretaries returned and made re- 
port. 


“T have secured a new 
I pray thee, have me ex- 
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And when the Lord heard, he said: “Go 
out again, into the homes and shops and 
offices and make it plain, that all the 
wealth with which the people have been 
entrusted belongs to me, and is to be used 
in extending my kingdom. Urge them to 
give so that all expenses may be met, and 
there shall be no deficit.” 


And the secretaries came back and re- 
ported that the members of the Church 
were giving on an average of only three 
cents a week, but seemed to think that was 
ali they could spare. Hence there could 
be no extension of the work. 


Then the Lord was exceedingly angry, 
and said: “These who profess to be my 
disciples, but will not obey my commands 
to give the Gospel to every creature, shall 
have no part in the rejoicing when the con- 
verts come from the Hast and the West and 
the North and the South to sit down at 
the Marriage Supper. Tell them, ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it not to me.’ ”— 
Adapted from Exchange. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH FREE. 


Keep your Sabbaths free for earnest 
reading. Burn up the Sabbath newspaper. 
It is an indefensible, intolerable curse. It 
exists simply and solely to swell the in- 
come of wealthy and greedy newspaper 
proprietors. A Christian ought to be 
ashamed to have it in his house. 


Is not a man sufficiently secularized by 
six days’ contact with the world, without 
dipping his mind on Sabbath morning once 
more into the muddy stream in which he 
has dipped himself on the preceding six 
days? 

What can be expected of a Christian in 
public worship who comes to church with 
a newspaper stuffed into his mind? He is 
cold as a clod to the touch of the preach- 
ers, and lowers the spiritual temperature 
of the entire congregation. 

William E. Gladstone was an ideal wor- 
shipper in God’s house. He concentrated 
all his great powers upon the sermon. He 
was interested because he was informed. 
He was informed because throughout life 
he had made diligent use of his Sabbaths. 


He declared in old age that he would 
not have lived so long had he not always 
kept his Sabbaths quite apart from his 
political life. It was pure refreshment to 
him to turn to holier things on that day. 


It enabled him to learn more of religious 
subjects than perhaps any other layman 
of our century. It gave him that firm and 
splendid ground which ennobled and hal- 
lowed all his actions. “Go thou and do 
likewise.’—Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 
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FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE BOOK. 


Brikey. Jo TovMAcKAY,* (MlA. 

Fourteen years ago, at the close of a 
Sabbath service in Glasgow, I said to the 
church officer, ‘‘Tell Mr. W—— R that I 
wish to see him in the vestry.” 

He was nearing the close of his medical 
curriculum, a gentleman in bearing, well- 
connected, and of a bashful, retiring dis- 
position. He soon entered, with a look of 
inquiry on his face. 

“I sent for you,” I said to him, ‘‘because 
you are anxious about your soul.” 

He started, looked uneasy, but managed 
to blurt out, ““‘What makes you think that?” 

“Oh! I know it by your face in church 
during the sermon to-day.” 

Reluctantly he admitted the fact, and, 
after considerable hesitation, he sat down 
and listened as the way of salvation was 
made clear. 

All seemed to go smoothly till it came to 
the point of definitely taking the Lord Jesus 
as his own Saviour, and yielding himself to 
Him. Then he, decidedly drew), back,\\and 
rose to his feet saying, “No, I am not pre- 
pared to do that yet; not yet; no, not yet.” 

AR why onot now? 27 

“My final exams. are at hand, and I wish 
them over first.’ 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes, I have some college chums, 
couldn’t face their sneers, 
prepared to cut them.” 

He then moved towards the vestry door, 
his hand was on the knob, and he was 
turning it as he continued to reply toall my 
pleading. “Not yet, not yet.” 

I cannot explain it, I never did the like 
before or since, but, just as he opened the 
door, I hurled at him, with all the bitter 
emphasis possible, the one word, “Cowarp!” 

He let go the door, wheeled round as if 
stung to the quick, faced me with blazing 
eyes, and looked as if he felt inclined to 
strike me. In tones vibrating with passion 
he cried out, “What do you mean, sir?’ 

“T mean just what I have said, and I re- 
peat it in cold blood, You’RE A COWARD, AND 
YOU KNOW IT.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“You confessed a few minutes ago that 
you are on the wrong side, you know the 
right side, you were brought clearly face to 
face with the only right course to pursue, 
and God and your conscience urged you to 
take it. But, because some fellow-students 
may sneer at you, you have not the manli- 
mess to do what you know to be right. Yes, 
you act as a coward.” 

It would not have been surprising if he 
had walked off in anger, but he did not; his 
conscience was our ally, and God’s spirit 
strove with him; he sat down again, our 
talk was resumed, and in due time we were 
on our knees; and before we rose he profes- 
sed to take the Lord Jesus as his Saviour. 


and I 
and 1am not 
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The necessity of confessing Christ was 
urged upon him, but he emphatically said, 
“T am going, meantime at least, to live a 
secret Christian life.” 

“You cannot do it.” 

Si 'thinkih*can and itshall! try.” 

“TI Know you cannot do it, and be true to 
Christ: ins any case *you’ . will tell> your 
mother.”’ 

Sidon t think! Tsai :” 

However, he did tell her; for, a few ae 
later, she told me how elad she was when 
he informed her of the change. 

He did not tell his chums, he did not join 
them as before in evil deeds or filthy talk, 
but he kept silence. He would not make a 
bold, open stand for Christ. 

A little later he was laid low with typhoid 
fever. When he had passed the erisis, I 
asked him one day, “Is there any special 
lesson the Lord has been teaching you 
through this illness?” 

“Yes, there is.” 

OWhat, 1s it?’ 

“Just what you have so often told me, 


that a secret Christian life won’t do, and 

that I must openly confess Christ.” 
Shortly afterwards he was. publicly 

admitted to Church membership, and my 


note book gives the following as the basis 
of words to him then:—‘“A Christian doctor 
may closely follow in the steps of Christ. 
Let your life and work be consecrated to 
Him. Take as a motto, ‘For them that 
honour Me, I will honour.’” Many a time 
has he told me that the text proved an 
inspiration. 

Living miles away from the 
felt it mecessary, after a time, to join some 
church nearer, especially for his mother’s 
sake. But after some time he said to me, 
“JT am coming back again, in spite of. the 
great distance. The churches I have been 
attending are dead.” 

‘No; no, thatis;not atari 

“Well, they are asleep then, and they are 
doing little to win souls; and my spiritual 
life is suffering from the want of something 
toiwdoyi 

“The fault may be yours more than theirs, 
but I am glad to have you back. What 
Christian work will you undertake?” 

“Well, there are many poor people who 
attend this church and who can’t afford a 
doctor when they are ill. J shall gladly do 
my best for such free of all charge, and at 
the same time speak a word for my Saviour 
and Master.” 

After a time a stock of medicines was 
kept on the church premises. Every week 
the doctor was in attendance, and our mis- 
sionary held a brief Gospel service -with 
those waiting their turn to see the doctor. 
Each was dealt with as carefully as if they 
were paying patients, thousands benefited 
physically, and not a few also spiritually. 
Thank-offerings from the poor people met 
more than half the cost of the medicines. 

The medical mission is still carried on, 


church, he 
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though two or three years ago my friend 
found he was unable to continue in charge. 
Many a fervent blessing have I heard called 
down on his head by the grateful poor, with 
whom he was a great favourite. Much of 
intense interest could be told; but he is 
such a modest man that if he sees this I 
may geta bad half hour for telling so much. 
I shall risk it.—‘The Monthly Messenger’’ 
of The Presbyterian Church of England. 


Us ao 


“SUCH AS I HAVE, GIVE I.” 


How we wish that we had a great deal of 
money or other things that we might give 
freely where it would do much good; but of 
most things we have little to give. A few 
pennies or dollars, some sprays of fiowers 
and a little fruit, that is about all that we 
ean spare. 

There is one thing, however, that all can 
give, and give often and generously. More- 
over, it does much good. People always en- 
joy receiving it, are cheered by it, and often 
even inspired by it to greater earnestness 
and usefulness. Yet many are not at all 
generous, and dole it out very grudgingly, 
or never even think of giving it at all to 
others. ; 

This wonderful gift is thanks. We have 
so many things done for us by God and by 
our friends that we could give thanks very 
many times each day. 

What a prayer would be ours at night if 
we gaveour heavenly Father thanks for each 
of his gifts that we have enjoyed during the 
day! 

And if we said “Thank you” to parents 
and friends every time the opportunity 
came, the number of these thanks gifts 
would scon count up into the thousands. 


Some boys and girls seem almost misers, 
they so begrudge giving thanks, while 
others are liberal givers. 

Stop thinking of what you cannot give, 
and be generous with what you can give. 
Try to be a millionaire thanksgiving giver. 
Rev. EH. H. Byington. 


THE EMPTINESS OF UNBELIEF. 


A man cannot long do right unless he be- 
lieves aright. From the time when God 
first made man and showed him what to be- 
lieve, down to this present day, men’s be- 
liefs have dominated men and made them 
what they were. 


Yet the world has never lacked men wha 
urge that a man’s beliefs are of minor im- 
portance if only his life is what it should 
. be. They miss the eternal truth that a man’s 
life cannot be what it should be if his bes 
lief lead him in the wrong direction. 

Discussing the case of a minister who 
seems to disbelieve some of the truths that 
Christendom for nineteen centuries has 
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counted sacred and vital, a prominent 
preacher is reported as favoring the aboli- 
tion of insistence upon certain creeds or 
beliefs, in ordaining ministers, and letting 
the question of their eligibility be based 
“solely upon ability and character.” 


Christ did not seem to take this view. 
He personally trained the first Christian 
ministers, and he insisted upon his can- 
didates declaring themselves’ specifically 
and dogmatically in their creed as to his 
indentity. The ‘ability and character” of 
Saul of Tarsus were of the highest order; 
but Christ did not let up on him until his 
personal Christian creed had become rigid- 
ly and unmistakably orthodox. 


A man’s power is in direct ratio to his 
belief and his living fidelity to his belief. The 
man who finds his chief interest in talking 
or thinking about what he does not believe 
is doing his best to nullify whatever abil- 
ity and character he may have started with. 
——Hx. 


A minister lay on a sick bed. His work 
was done. To a brother in the ministry, 
by his side, he said, with an earnestness 
which long impressed his mind, “Preach! 
Preach! You will be shut up soon enough!”’ 
He had learned, as he was hastening to the 
close of life, what an unspeakable privilege 
it was to preach the gospel of God. Some 
have not yet learned it, but when the op- 
portunity is past, the voice is hushed and 
the privilege of preaching is gone, perhaps 
some one will more clearly understand the 
value of the precious privilege of proclaim- 
ing among the Gentiles, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.—-Ex. 


Sse 


“The heathen will never ‘be judged for 
not accepting a Saviour of whom they have 
never heard,’ and it is wholly unfair to pre- 
sent any such man-of-straw conception for 
the sake of a lame argument; but the 
Christian Church will be judged for not 
proclaiming a Saviour to the heathen, and 
that is the fact which it most concerns the 
Church to ponder. It is not God’s compas- 
sion toward them that needs vindicating, 
but our own, in the light of two thousand 
years of neglected Christian duty.” 


PS ee ear 


Our Christian life becomes more radiant 
with fresh significance when we conceive 
it as an agency of God for the accomplish- 
ment of some noble, divinely selected end, 
and an end, too, distinctly original and 
personal in the case of each of us. We are 
here to do a specific part of God’s work for 
Him. If we do not do that, we miss the 
first purpose of our life; we hinder, though 
we cannot frustrate, His plan, and we lose 
our own most splendid privilege of being 
His fellow workers.—Robert EH. Speer. 
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THE “ESSENTIAL ” IN PREACHING, 


“Judge, why don’t you go to church any 
longer?” frankly asked a prominent minister 
of an eminent judge who, he had heard, sel- 
dom, if ever, attended the church he had 
long been associated with. 

“T will tell you,” said the judge, who, by 
the way, was not a professing Christian. 

“My minister tells us that man is. not 
naturally sinful; that we are all falling up, 
and not down, and coming out right in the 
end; and that really there is nothing to be 
saved from, and no one to save us; that 
Jesus Christ was simply a good man whom 
it would be well to imitate. 

“Tf this is so, it doesn’t seem to me worth 
while to go to the troubie of going to church 
or the expense of keeping it up; so I let 
those who like that sort of a rosewater lec- 
ture pay for it.” 

The judge was right, unless the minister 
was wrong. 

There is not enough vitality in such a 
religion to keep it sweet. 

At the basis of all religion lies the needs 
of man, the deep soul-needs that can be 
satisfied only by a divine Saviour. Even 
heathen religions, the worst of them, re- 
cognize this need, and are feeling after such 
a Saviour if haply they may find Him. The 
religion of Bethlehem and Calvary has 
found Him, and with love and pity offers 
Him to ail the world. 

Whatever we leave out of our creed, if we 
are Christians, we cannot leave out the 
thought of man’s need as a sinner and 
Christ’s sufficiency as a Saviour. 

Around these central root beliefs cluster 
a multitude of fruit-bearing faiths; but, 
when they are cut away, all the others, 
sooner or later, wither and die.—Pilgrim. 


POSITIVE PREACHING. 


There are basal verities in the religion of 
the Bible which always correspond to human 
needs. The reality of sin is unanswerable. 
The incarnation and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ are facts which science can never dis- 
prove. The revelation in Him of God’s 
fatherhood and forgiving love, the deliver- 
ance thus offered from the guilt and the 
power of sin, the enlargement and uplifting 
of life through fellowship with Christ. 
These are positive, vivifying truths about 
which a man can speak that which he knows 
and tell others what they will always gladly 
hear. “Not to avoid the lie, but to find the 
truth,” says Phillips Brooks, “is Christ’s law 
of knowledge and belief.” MHappy the prea- 
cher upon whom falls the benediction ut- 
tered by Goethe, “God bless the man who 
takes away my doubts and gives me none 
of his.’—Examiner. 
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5 THE PREACHING NEEDED. 


Preaching on mouldy sin and antiquated 


iniquity is a device practised by an elegant 
ministry for the sake of anesthetizing its 
conscience, minimizing its inconvenience, 
and cultivating its: parochial revenues. In 
point of dollars and cents that pays; it will 
pay you and it will pay me. 

But here is something to be done; sin is: 
in the world, iniquity is in this community, 
and it is to be dislodged, some time or 
other it has got to be be met and slapped 
in the face. Force only can match force, 
power only can meet power. There is @ 
square duel ahead, and it is bound to come. 
Waiting does not help it, temporizing does 
not touch it. Your manliness grasps the 
situation and bids you pour yourself into 
the deadly breach.—Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 


BLESSED HEART HUNGER. 


“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst.” 
Think of the picture that that suggests— 
the ravenous desire of a starving man, the 
most fierce longing of a parched throat. Is 
that a picture of the intensity, of the depth 
of our desires to be good? Do we profess- 
ing Christian men and women long to be 
delivered from our evils and to be clothed 
in righteousness, with an honesty and an 
earnestness and a continuity of longing 
which would make such words as these any- 
hing else, if applied to us, than the bitter- 
est irony. 

Oh, one looks out over the Christian 
Church and looks into one’s own heart and 
contrasts the tenid, the lazy, the occasional, 
and, I am afraid, the only half-sincere 
wishes to be better with the unmistakable 
earnestness and reality of our longings to: 
be rich, or wise, or prosperous, or famous,,. 
or happy in our domestic relationships.— 
Alexander McLaren. 


THE MAIN QUESTION. 


Only see that your heart be right toward 
God—that you now love the Lord Jesus 
Christ—that you love your neighbor—walk 
as your Master walked, and I desire no 
more. Give me solid and substantial reli- 
gion, give me a humble lover of God and 
man—a man full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality—a man laying himself 
out in the work of faitn, the patience of 
hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be ° 
with such Christians wheresoever they are, 
and whatsoever opinions they may hold. ‘He: 
that doeth the will of my Father in heaven 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
my mother.’—Wesley. 


The Children’s Record 


THE MISSIONARY DOCTOR. 


Away in Central India, 

A little child lay ill; 
Her body was burned with fever, 

And racked with the cruel chill. 
Her mother bent above her, 

And smoothed the tangled hair, 
But the child was so weak and weary 

She heeded not her care. 


But a missionary doctor, 
Chancing-to pass that way, 
Paused by the little sufferer, 
Her fever to allay. 
She soothed with gentle kindness; 
The medicine cooled her cheek; 
And the mother watched the lady, 
With a heart too full to speak. 


And after the child grew better, 
The lady told again. 
The sweet old Gospel Story, 
Of how God for fallen men 
Sent his only Son to suffer 
That we through him might live; 
And how, if we are but faithful, 
He a crown of life will give. 


Age they listened, the sweet old Story 
For the first time reached their ears. 

And the mother heard and heeded, 
And with penitential tears 

She knelt, and to Christ her Saviour 
Gave her life in simple faith 

And thus a soul was rescued 


Through the infant snatched from death. 


We have heard this dear old Story 
Till we know not how strange it seems 
To those who are living in darkness 
Where no ray of sunlight streams. 
They are willing to come to Jesus 
Whose love is to all so great; 
But we, with our greater privilege, 
‘Are forever bidding Him wait. 


Do we help send the blessed tidings 
To those who are far away? 
Is there anything God requires 
That we can do to-day? 
Though we cannot to the heathen 
Go and bear the cheering Word, 
Our mite may help send others 
Who will win them to the Lord. 
— Adapted. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Dr. M. M. UNDERHILL, NASIK, INDIA. 


“Oh, doctor woman, T have a great pain 
in my chest; it gets worse when I eat. It 
makes me feel like this—(facial contortions 
and loud groans) and I have Noy 1.0L 
twelve years. . a 

“Yes, but you are not a newcomer. W here 
ig your number? Have you brought it?’ 

“Indeed I am only here for the first time, 
oh, doctor woman; and this great pain...” 


“Tt remember your face quite welll Ui save 
you eye medicine last month, now didn’t 
Lie 

“Ah, then! doctor woman, the number 
was so little, and I tied it into the corner 
of my sari; and when I went to the river 
to. bathe, lo! the little number became wet 
and vanished. Therefore Il said, ail. am 
new,’ for I thought, ‘They will make me 
wait while my name~is found in the big 
book, and I have a pain in my chest for 
seven years, which makes me feel like this 
_ . , ,and I’ve two children at home older 
than this baby.” 

But she has to wait while her name is 
looked up in the register, and by the time 
she comes up to the doctor again the pain 
has been there for three years, and she 
has ready a perfectly new set of grimaces 
and sounds to illustrate the agony she 
suffers. It takes a long while to find out 
what really is the matter with her, and 
then comes another difficulty. 


‘Have you brought a bottle?” 


‘But how should I know you would give 
me medicine in a bottle? My mother-in- 
law said, ‘She will give powders, and my 
sister-in-law said, ‘No, she will give little 
balls’ (pills), and pesides, where could a 
poor woman with three little children, and 
a pain in her chest for five years get a 
bottle? Still, I will go and fetch one, and 
come back for the medicine.” 

Finally, the bottle question is settled, and 
off she gaily goes home with medicine 
enough to last till the next dispensary day, 
and careful instructions how to take it. 

She will not wait for the service; the 
clamant needs of the two children at home 
and the urgency of telling all her adven- 
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tures without delay to her many female re- 
lations hastens her steps. 

In two days she appears again, with a 
face of injured innocence, complaining that 
the medicine has made her mouth burn; 
and on investigation it is discovered that 
medicine sufficient for two days has all been 
taken at one time, as one of the days was 
a fast-day, and some female relation has 
cautioned her against waste. 

This time she is persuaded to stay to the 
out-patient service; and although she shows 
no sign of appreciation at the time, on sub- 
Sequent visits she makes a point of stay- 
ing. She is being carefully watched; and 
one day “the preaching madam” gets a 
little talk with her, the outcome of which 
is a cordial invitation being given to the 
said “madam” to visit her at home. 

This is the beginning of a happy friend- 
ship; and it may be that after a while the 


Hindu woman comes to the same Master ° 


as the English woman, and blesses. the 
cay when she came to the dispensary with 
a pain in her chest and no bottle.—Medical 
Missions. 

eae 


A SABBATH EVENING STORY. 


Three miles to the evening appointment, 
and a heavy rain. The young home mis- 
sionary was tired, and the night was near. 
The morning service at Bolton had brought 
out a bare dozen through the rain: and the 
afternoon service, which had brought him 
five miles through the mud, had been little 
larger. “Don’t go over to Kenwood  to- 
night,” the people said. “What’s the use? 
There won’t be anybody out. The church 
won’t even be lighted.” 

Half tempted not to go, the young preach- 
er hesitated. The dull clouds shut in closer 
and the night was descending early. With- 
in, the fire was bright; and without, the 
rain was heavy and mud deep. But some- 
thing pulled at his heart-strings. “There 
might be some one there,’ he said. “I 
think I ought to go.” 

He never remembered the ride as unvleas- 
ant; rather there was an anticipation of 
something good at the end that made him 
more cheerful than usual. And when the 
end of the journey drew near he felt less 
tired than when he started. 

There was no light in the church—he saw 
that as he entered the straggling little set- 
tlement, and he drove to his stopping place 
and put up his horse. 

‘We didn’t hardly look for you,’ said his 
host. “It’s such a bad night. There won’t 
be anybody out. You must.be wet. Here, 
T’jl take care of the horse; you go in and 
‘pet dry.” 

‘Thank you!” said the preacher. “T’ll 
just run over to the church a minute, and 
‘be sure there’s no one there.” 

He pushed open the door, the little room 
was empty enough. The tick of the little 
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nickel clock on the cabinet organ sounded 
very loud in the silence. He groped for- 
ward to the pulpit, and kneeling a momant 
asked God’s blessing on the work of the 
day. Then his eyes a little more accustom- 
ed to the darkness within, he moved toward 
the door. 

Just inside he met a man and a woman 
who had come from a cabin some distance 
away. 

“We thought it was a pity, if you should 
come, not to have no one here,’ explained 
the man, apologetically. 

It was kind to think of me in that way,” 
said the preacher. “And it would be good 
if I could say something that would reward 
you for coming through the rain. You 
came because you thought of me, and did 
not want me to fail of some hearers. But 
have you no need of your own?” 

There was silence in the darkness, and 
the clock ticked on. After an interval the 
woman said, “It was a year ago to-day the 
baby died.” 

“It was that that brought you,” said the 
minister. “Yes, and I know the word you 
want to hear. No, we will not light the 
lamps. Sit here while we talk a little.” 

There in the dark they sat, and he talked 
till the place seemed light with the beauti- 
ful truths to which they listened. 

When at last he said, “Let us pray,” they 
knelt together and the man and woman 
were in tears, but the tears were the well- 
ing forth of a new hope. 

It was her little angel brought you 
through the rain,’ said the woman. oe 
somehow knowed you’d come, and we was 
so hungry for comfort.” 

Six months later the rough man lay 
dying. He clasped the hand of the preacher 
as the end drew near, and said: 

“Parson, you ’member that night? It’s 
sorter like that to me. Dark, but I’m being 
guided.’’—Sel. 


» 


“John Calvin died three hundred and fifty 
years ago and the world moved on, But his_ 
procession kept pace with the centuries. To- 


day he is one of the strongest forces on 


earth. And yet this man has his traducers. 
There are those who see in him the bigot 
and nothing else. But time is the test of all 
greatness. Let any of those men who depre- 
ciate him come back four centuries hence 
and try to find themselves. They would 
soon discover what they should know now.” 
OA LC 

We are tested by our duties. We do not 
begin to realize how much depends upon 
our faithfulness in the common days. To 
fail in our testing is to come unready to 
great crises. We say God does his own 
work in the world. Yes, but not without 
us. Our faithfulness is essential to the 
carrying out of the Divine purpose.—J. R. 
Miller. 
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THE STORY OF TWO SIXPENCES. 
{ 


We are exactly the same age; we were 
both sent out from the Mint on the same 
day, and though “I say it, as shouldn’t,”’ we 
were an handsome couple; not a scratch on 
our lovely silver faces, and so clean and 
bright! Everybody who saw us seemed 
delighted and said, “See! A new sixpence!” 

At last we passed into the hands of a 
gentleman. He was a nice man, very kind 
and generous, and he had two little nieces, 
Sheila and Betty. So we heard him say, 


“What! Two sixpences coined this year! 
Just the thing! Ill give them to the 
bairns.” 


Oh, how our hearts did sink when we 
heard that, for we had always )been to- 
gether all through our lives till that day, 
and though our lives had not been very 
long—only two weeks altogether—still we 
had never known what it was to separate; 
and though you children might not think 
so, sixpences have feelings like everybody 
else, and we often get our feelings badly 
scratched in this weary world, for people 
are very rough in the way they handle us, 
and at times cruel people have actually 
struck a hot wire through some of our re- 
latives in order to make a hole and hang 
them on a watch chain! 

However, I must get on with my story. 
Well, Sheila and Betty were simply over- 
joyed with me and my sister. They played 
with us, and made us spin round till our 
heads were so giddy that we at last sank 
down exhausted on the floor, and felt we 
had not a spin left in us. 


“What shall’ we buy?” cried Betty; 
“chocolates or Edinburgh rock? We can 
have two whole boxes with our sixpences.” 

“You buy chocolate, and I’ll buy rock, 
and then we’ll go shares,’ proposed Sheila. 

“All right,” agreed Betty; “put on your 
hat and come along now.” 

So off they ran. But just then their 
mother called them, and I heard her say, 
“Children, I am going to give you such a 
nice treat. The Junior Guild members of 
the next parish are having a Missionary 
Demonstration to-night, and they will show 
you how the children in India talk and 
dress, and how they live, and perhaps if 
you have a penny of pocket-money left 
after all the sweets you bought last week, 
you might put it into the collection to help 
in sending out missionaries to the little 
children in India, who have never heard 
about God and Jesus Christ.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Betty, “how lovely! 
And isn’t it lucky we have a whole beauti- 
ful new sixpence each. 

Sheila said nothing, but she _ slipped 
her hand into her pocket and gave me a 
tight pinch. 
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So the evening came, and the children 
did their parts splendidly, and all was so 
pretty. I crept as far out of Sheila’s 
pocket as I dared, without tumbling down 
a frightful distance to the floor, to see the 
show and it was fine. 


Then the collection was taken up, and 
again I trembled, for there were a terrible 
lot of most vulgar brown pennies in the 
plate, and I do not care to mix with such 
common society. However, to my great 
surprise and relief, Sheila never took me 
out at all; she just passed the plate. 


When we got home, Sheila took me and 
hid me away in an old money-box, with two 
horried pennies who had lived in most 
mixed society, and spoke the most awtul 
language; it quite made my blood run cold 
to hear them. And it was so stuffy and 
dark in there with nothing to do or see, I 
did wish Sheila had put me in the plate. 


It seemed to me ages before I saw day- 
light again, but I have since heard that it 
really was only two days, and then Sheila’ 
came and shook the box upside down, and 
I hastily tumbled out, for even a broken 
neck was better than suffocationg in the 
darkness with such companions. 


Then she carried me downstairs to her 
mother, and looking rather what I believe 
children call “sheepish,” she said “Mummy, 
I never gave this, the other night, to the 
missionary collection, because I grudged 
it; but at prayers to-day father read about 
the poor widow who put into the Temple 
treasury all that she had, so I felt what a 
greedy, selfish thing I had been, and, please, 
if it’s not too late, will you take my six- 
pence now and send it out to the little 
Indian children?” 

So Sheila’s mother kissed her, and per- 
haps I am wrong, but I thought there was 
what people call a “tear in her eye.” Wu 
sixpences don’t cry except if somebody put 
us into the fire, and then we cry ourselves 
all away to nothing; but people are so 
queer in their ways. 

Well, the end of my story is that I was 
put in an envelope and carried by Sheila 
herself to a place they take charge of the 
money for the Missions, and pay it into the 
bank for the misionaries to draw out when 
they need it for their work. 

So a gentleman took charge of me, and 
put me into a drawer with a lot of other 
money, chiefly sixpences and shillings and 
half-crowns—no common pennies this. 
time,—and whom do you think I saw when 
I had recovered from the shock of so much 
tumbling about? Why, my own dear 
twin-sister sixpence! 

So we are both going to be of use in the 
world, and perhaps some other day I will 
tell you what we bought for the little girls 
in India.—“Guild Life and Work’—Church 
of Scotland. 


BUYING A WIFE IN AFRICA. 


I witnessed a_ spectacle here which, 
whilst peing very interesting, was also 
very sad. lit was the buying of a wife for 
the big chief of the district. 

After many palavers and much negotiat- 
ing a price had been fixed which he should 
pay for his bride and after all the goods 
had been collected at the house of the white 
man, the parties concerned gathered  to- 
gether there. A hugh bottle containing 
about two gallons of palm wine was pro- 
duced and set down before them, and all 
sitting round it drank a cup each. 

Then the bride, blushing even as an 
English bride would do in such circum- 
stances, was placed on one side of the 
group, and the various things with which 
she was to be bought on the other. 


Very carefully a slave of the chief laid 
out thirty large brass’ bracelets, many 
weighing over a pound each. After these 
were discussed another drink of palm wine 
went round. 

Then twenty long spears were laid out, 
and again the voices rose and fell, at times 
in heated discussion, followed by a dull 
groaning and grumbling from both sides. 

Another cup of wine round, and twenty 
unworked spearheads were laid in a row, 
each to be handled and talked over. 


Once more a _ quenching of thirsty 
throats, and three dogs and a thousand 
rods of brass. (the currency here) are laid 
on the top of all the other things. 

This is followed by the passing of the 
bride from her father to the husband, and 
the affair finishes with a final cup of wine 
for all who have been interested. 

It may be that this bride will remain 
With her husband, making his twentieth 
wife, or maybe next week the state of her 
husband’s exchequer will necessitate her 
being sold again to some other chief. 

And so her uncertain future lies—the 
woman never knowing when she may be 
exchanged for dogs and “things.” Truly 
Christianity has something better than 
this to offer and to give to men.—London 
Missionary Herald. 


If we noticed little pleasures, as We notice 
little pains; If we quite forgot our losses 
and remembered all our gains. If we looked 
for people’s virtues, and their faults refused 
to see, what a comfortable, happy, cheerful 
place this world would be!—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Learn to measure your strength by your 
gentleness, your knowledge by your pa- 
tience with the froward, your faith by your 
sympathy with those who are out of the 
way, your purity by your tenderness for the 
sinful or fallen.” 
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.. Beautiful Result. 


A beautiful smile, in His service, 
A beautiful word of cheer, 
A beautiful act unselfish, 
A beautiful hint, “He’ll hear!” 
A beautiful tear sympathetic, 
A beautiful healing of strife, 
A beautiful touch of a brother— 
The result of a beautiful life! 
—Harold Farrington, 


REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO 


By ROBERT BURDETTE. 


So you are not going to church this 
morning, my son. 


Ah! yes, I see. “The music is not good” 
—that’s a pity; that’s what you are going 
to church for, to hear the music. And the 
less we pay, the better music we demand. 

“And the pews are not comfortable.” 
That’s too bad—the Sabbath is a day of 
rest, and we go to church to repose. The 
less we do during the week, the more rest 
we clamor for on the Sabbath. 


“The church is so far away, it is too far 
to walk, and you detest riding in a street 
car, and they’re always crowded on Sab- 
bath day.” That is, indeed, distressing; 
sometimes, when I think how much farther 
away heaven is than the church, and that 
there are no conveyances on the road, of 
any description, I wonder how some of us 
are going to get there. 

“And the sermon is so long always.” All 
these things are, indeed, to be regretted. I 
would regret them more sincerely, my boy, 
did { not know that you will often squeeze 
into a stuffed street car, with a hundred 
other men, breathing an incense of whis- 
key, beer and tobacco, and hang on a strap 
by your eyelids for two miles, then pay fifty 
cents for the privilege of sitting on a rough 
plank in the broiling sun for two hours 
longer, while, in the intervals of the game; 
a scratch band will blow discordant thun- 
der out of a dozen misfit horns right in 
your ears, and then come home to talk the 
rest of the family into a state of aural pa- 
ralysis about the “dandiest game you ever 
saw played on that ground.” 

Ah! my boy, see what staying away from 
church does. It develops a habit of lying. 
There isn’t one man in a hundred who 
could go on the witness stand and give 
under oath the same reasons for not going 
to church that he gives to his family every 
Sabbath morning. My son, if you didn’t 
think you ought to go, you wouldn‘t make 
any excuse for not going. No man apolo- 
gizes for doing right. 


Our opinion of a man is likely to be de- 
termine? by his opinion of us. . “ 
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THE MUSTARD SEED 


One planted a seed,—’twas a little thing 
To sow in the field of his Lord and King,-- - 
A grain of mustard. It grew and spread, 
Till it sheltered the weary toiler’s head; 


And under its branches songsters rare 
Sang hymns of praise as they nested there. 
And he who had planted the tiny seed 
Forgot his shame at the humble deed. 


One gave his life—’twas a little thing, 
But ’twas all he had to give his King. 
The Master sent him where darkness dwelt, 
Where the Blind and Lame to idols knelt. 


’"T was a lonely land; but he looked Above 
As the brought to them the message of love. 
And many whose gropings had been in vain 
To the life of the Spirit were born again. 
And his life, poured out for a world in need, 
Was multiplied like the mustard seed!—Ex. 


MY FIRST DRINK AND MY LAST. 


The following is the story of Mr. S. H. 
Eladley, now dead, but for years superin- 
tendent of the rescue mission on the Bowery 
and the successor of the famous Jerry Mc- 
Auley. The story is from a tract written 
by Mr. Hadley: 

It was on a beautiful moonlight* night in 
October. I was walking with a friend. We 
had been to a neighbor’s, where he bought 
a pint of whisky. I was past eighteen vears 
of age. I had been raised in a log cabin 
in a sparsely settled neighborhood in a 
Western State. 


My mother was the dearest Christian 
woman I ever knew; she was the daughter 
of a Massachusetts clergyman. My father 
was an educated Christian gentleman—a 
New Hampshire man—and our home, log 
cabin though it was, certainly was the pur- 
est spot I had ever seen on earth. Never 
did I hear an evil word spoken there, and 
whisky and tobacco were unknown in our 
house. 


I had promised my dear mother I would 
never drink; but this friend, who was the 
miller of our county, told me that he would 
never speak to me again if I did not drink, 
and that he would think I had some grudge 
against him or felt myself above him social- 
ly. I itook the bottle, after he had coaxed 
me a full half hour, and put it to my lips 
and drank. 


,- Will. I ever forget that moment? The vow 
I had made to my dear mother was broken, 
and the devil came in and took full posses- 
sion. ame ie 
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My mother died a short time after this, 
happily in ignorance of my sin. I was away 
from home that day, but her last words 
were, “Tell Hopkins to meet me in heaven.” 


When*I reached home in the evening, be- 
fore I could dismount from my horse my 
sister came out and told me mother was 
dead. I could not believe it, so they took 
my hands and led me into the “spare room,” 
and there, cold in death, was my darling, 
precious mother. 

I could not believe that the silent form 
wrapped in white was she, so pale, so still! 
From my earliest recollection she had been 
the last one I ever saw at night and the 
first one in the morning. I begged her, with 
a breaking heart, to speak to me. How my 
broken vow came back to me, as I stood by 
that dear, lifeless form, so peaceful, so 
sweet! I promised, God and her, that ! 
would never break it again. Three days 
after mother was buried I was more drunk 
than I had ever been before. 


Our home was broken up, for father soon 
died. I went to live with a prominent phy- 
sician in the village and began the study 
of medicine. My preceptor, though one of 
the most brilliant men in his profession, 
was a heavy drinker, and in one year I 
was a confirmed drunkard. 

I gave up my studies, took a traveling 
position, became a professional gambler, and 
for fifteen years rarely went to bed sober. 
For many years I did not see my danger, 
or was too much under the influence of rum 
to think seriously on the subject. Occasion- 
ally, however, ominous forebodings would 
arise in my heart, and I would wonder what 
the end would be. 


In 1879 I came to New York City, and 
soon accepted a position with a salary of 
$300 per month, with a liberal allowance for 
expenses. The failure of the establishment 
I was working for threw me out of a posi- 
tion, and I never was able to command 4 
good salary afterward. 


I can not describe here, the remorse and 
heartaches of the confirmed drunkard, who 
feels himself slowly though surely slipping 
down to that awful abyss, the drunkard’s 
helli—a foretaste of which he already feels 
in his soul! I passed through it all—more 
than human pen could write. 

Many times, while my faithful, loving 
wife would be holding me in her arms, 
would I see fiends in the most hellish forms 
walk around behind me, and, holding their 
mouths so close I could feel their scorching 
breath, tell me what to do. This advice, 
Whether true or imaginary, always tended 
toward my self-destruction. 


Then they would go into the next room, 
and talk so loudly about my case I was sure 
my wife would hear their evil plottings and 
be frightened out of her senses. 
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On Tuesday evening, on the 18th of April, 
1882, I sat in a saloon in Harlem, a home- 
less, friendless, dying drunkard. I had 
pawned or sold everything that would bring 
a drink. I could not sleep unless i was 
dead drunk. I had not eaten for days, and 
for four nights preceding I had suffered with 
delirium tremens, or the horrors, from mid- 
night till morning. 

I had often said, “I will never be a tramp; 
I will never be cornered; for when that 
time icomes, if it ever does, I will find a 
home in the bottom of the river.” But the 
Lord so ordered it that when that time did 
come I was not able to walk one-quarter of 
the way to the river. 

As I sat there, thinking, I seemed to feel 
some great and mighty presence. I did not 
know then what it was. I did learn after- 
ward that it was Jesus, the sinner’s friend. 
I walked up to the bar and pounded it with 
my fist till I made the glasses rattle. 


Those who stood by drinking looked on 
with scornful curiosity. I said I would 
never take another drink if I died in the 
street; and, reader, I felt as though that 
would happen before morning. Something 
said, “If you want to keep this promise, go 
and have yourself locked up.” I went to 
the nearest station-house, a short distance 
away, and had myself locked up. 

I was placed in a narrow cell, and it 
seemed as though all the demons that could 
find room came in the place with me. This 
was not all the company I had, either. No. 
praise the Lord, that dear Spirit that came 
to mea in the saloon was present, and said, 
“Pray!” I did pray; and though I did not 
feel any great help, I kept on praying. 

As soon as I was able to leave my cell 
I was taken to the police court, and re- 
manded back to the cell. I was finally re- 
leased, and found my way to my brother’s 
house, where every care was given me. 

While lying in bed the admonishing Spirit 
never left me, and when 1 arose the follow- 
ing Sabbath morning, I felt that day would 
decide my fate. Many plans were turned 
over in my mind, but all were rejected; 
and toward evening it came into my head 
to go to Jerry McAuley’s Mission. 


I went. The house was packed, and with 
great difficulty I made my way to the space 
near the platform. There I saw the apostle 
to the drunkard and the outcast—that man 
of God, Jerry McAuley. He rose, and amid 
deep silence, told his experience, that simple 
story that I heard so many hundred times 
afterward, but which was ever new; how he 
had been a “thief,” an outcast, a drunkard 
—“yes, a regular old bum! but I gave my 
heart to God, and he saved me from every- 
thing that’s wicked and bad.” 


There was a sincerity about this man 
and his testimony that carried conviction 
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with it, and I found myself saying, “I won- 
der if God can save me?” 

I listened to the testimony of twenty-five 
or thirty persons, every one of whom had 
been saved from rum, and I made up my 
mind that I would be saved or die right 
there. When the invitation was given I 
knelt down with quite a crowd of drunkards. 


Never will I forget that scene! How I 
wondered if I would be saved! if God would 
help me! I was a total stranger; but I felt 
f had sympathy, and it helped me. 

Jerry made the first prayer. I shall never 
forget it. He said: “Dear Saviour, won’t 
you look down in pity on these poor souls? 
They need your help, Lord, they can’t get 
along without it. Blessed Jesus, these poor 
sinners have got themselves into a bad hole. 
Won't you help them out? Speak to them, 
Lord; do, for Jesus’ sake—amen!”’ 

Then Mrs. McAuley prayed fervently for 
us, and Jerry said: “Now, all keep on your 
knees and keep praying, while I ask these 
dear souls to pray for themselves.” 

He spoke to one after another, as he 
placed his hands on their heads, saying, 
“Brother, you pray. Now tell the Lord just 
what you want him to do for you.” 


How I trembled as he approached me! 
Though I had knelt down with the determi- 
mation to give my heart to God, when it 
came to the very moment of grand decision 
I felt like backing out. The devil knelt by 
my side and whispered in my ear crimes 
I had forgotten for months; “What are you 
going to do about such and such matters 
if you start to be a Christian to-night? Now 
you can’t afford to make a mistake; had not 
you better think this matter over awhile 
and try to fix up some of the troubles you 
are In, and then start?’ 

Oh, what a conflict was going on for my 
poor soui! A blessed whisper said, “Come!” 
The devil said, “Be careful!” Jerry’s hand 
was on my head. He said, “Brother, pray.” 
I said, “Can’t you pray for me?” Jerry. 
said, “All the prayers in the world won't 
Save you unless you pray for yourself.” 


I halted but a moment, and then, with 
a breaking heart, I said: “Dear Jesus, can 
you help me?” Dear reader, never with 
mortal tongue can I describe that moment. 
His presence filled my very being; and since 
that hour he has been my constant helper. 
Sin has not had dominion over me and J 
have had my last drink.—The Medical Mis- 
sionary. 


“O, sir,” said a converted Chinese woman, 
who had just buried her daughter, “the 
grave has become a new place to me since 
Jesus came to our village.” | 
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Continued from pare 64. 

I had long been interested in the work 
there, particularly of Dr. Leslie. 

We found the houses there much like 
those here, with the exception of Mr. Go- 
forth’s, which is in the Chinese bungalow 
style, and Dr. Leslie’s which has a sloping 
iron roof instead of the flat roofs common 
to the other houses. The compound is ar- 
ranged differently also, the residences being 
scattered somewhat irreyxularly over the 
part of the compound set apart for the mis- 
sionaries’ private use, while here and at 
Jiwaiching they are arranged in a row 
much like a street. 

Some of these houses at Changte suffered 
during the Boxer period, being occupied by 
troops and considerably damaged. Tunnels 


were also excavated between the various 
houses. These preparations were made 


when it was feared that the foreign troonvs 
would come down this way to avenge them- 
selves for the expulsion of the foreigners. 
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Presbytery got to work on Thursday morn- 
ing, and did not rise finally until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday evening. During this 
time we were constantly busy, and the is- 
sues involved were of the utmost impor- 
tance to the present and future welfare of 
the church here. Great, broad questions and 
problems were up, and one felt more like 
being in the Assembly than in an ordinary 
Presbytery. Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, there were sederunts occupying the 
mornings and afternoons, the evenings be- 
ing devoted to meetings of committees. 

Sunday morning was the occasion of an- 
other baptismal and communion service 
such as had taken place the previous 
week at Weihwei, and in the afternoon an- 
other service for students with the local 
officials represented. 


On Monday morning a Conference was 
begun with the Chinese Christians concern- 
ing the formation of the Chinese Presby- 
tery. 

All day Monday and on Tuesday morn- 
ing there were addresses in Chinese ex- 
planatory of the Presbyterian form of 


Church government, designed to give the ° 


Chinese a clear idea of what was proposed. 
Tt was desired that the Chinese should them- 
selves determine whether or not there 
should be such a Presbytery. 
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This conference had been well advertised 
throughout the field and much talked of. 
The occasion was one of historic impor- 
tance, for it marked the establishment of 
the Chinese Church of Jesus Christ in 
Honan. We have in view the day, perhaps 
still somewhat remote, when the native 
Church will be able to do without foreign 
aid, either in men or money. 

It was felt that this present time when 


there is abroad in China so marked a de- 
sire for self-government in political mat- 
ters, would be a good time in which to pre- 
pare the Christians for their self-govern- 
ment in church matters as well, having in 
view the goal of a self-supporting, self-pro- 
pagating, self-governing Chinese Church. 
There is need for a great deal of educa- 


tion still along these lines, at least the 
first two. The Chinese are ready enough, 
though perhaps incompetent, to govern 


themselves, so long as the missionaries pro- 
vide the forces that support and expand the 
church. But they are getting better notions 
in these respects and the day of maturer 
Christian views on these matters is at hand. 
There are not a few who are ready for 
responsibility and work as well as power. 

The result of the conference was that 
they unanimously agreed to form the Pres- 
bytery. They did this in a meeting at 
which no foreigner was present. We were 
all very pleased with their action. 

On Tuesday afternoon, November 23rd, 
this new court was constituted. The for- 
eign Presbytery, the old Presbytery of Ho- 
nan, of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
and composed of missionaries only, had ap- 
pointed Dr. McGillivray to act as Moder- 
ator until they elected in the usual way. 
He opened with devotions and followed the 
regular procedure for such occasions in 
forming a Presbytery, and then Dr. McKen- 
zie was elected Moderator, his being the 
only name proposed. A Chinese was elect- 
ed Clerk. The roll was composed of all the 
members of the foreign Presbytery and a 
representative elder (Chinese), from each 
of the several stations and sub-stations 
where elders had been elected. 

So far there are no native pastors, but 
it is expected that there will be’ some soon 
since there are several of the preachers who 
have nearly finished the theological course 
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they have been following for the past few 
years. These will then be called as pastors 
of native congregations in the usual way. 

At present there are a few more Chinese 
than foreigners in this new Presbytery and 
the proportion of Chinese will increase. 
However, our own Presbytery will continue 
to exist, on the same basis as before, and 
will have full control of all financial mat- 
ters. 


The first regular meeting of this new 
court will be held here at Weihwei in 
February next. This is regarded by ll 
here as a great step in advance, and one 
which has long been looked forward to. 

A photograph was taken of the new Pres- 
bytery which is likely to become a most 
interesting record of an important event 
in the history of the province. We ‘have 
been making history. 

I felt that it was a great privilege to have 
arrived in time to be present at two such 
events as the opening of the Rosedale 
Church at Weihwei, which is so far ahead 
of the churches erected hitherto in our mis- 
sion, and the establishment of the native 
church organisation. The term “New China” 


nas become almost trite; there is a new 
political, a new educational, and a new 
commercial life in this country; we are 


trying also to give her a new religious life 
that she may be improved morally and spi- 
ritually as well as materially. 


In addition to this matter of the new 
Presbytery, our Presbytery also gave much 
time and attention to the important edu- 
cational work in which we are now engaged 
both here and at Changte Fu. The High 
School here thas been closed for some 
months as an act of discipline in view of 
rebellious conduct on the part of the boys, 
and this gave the Presbytery much con- 
cern. The boys seemed to think that they 
could dictate what studies would be taken 
and what not, and also made vague com- 
plaints concerning the management of the 
school. 

When the Presbytery’s committee tried 
to investigate these complaints, the boys 
would not give evidence at first, and finally 
would only allow a certain number to speak 
to the committee and these in the presence 
of the whole body. This is a sample of 
“new China’—independent and _ self-confi- 
dent. 
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The committee tried to bring the lads to 
a proper sense of what was due from them 
to the constituted authority, but without 
success, and finally adopted the drastic 
course of closing the schoo! until the stu- 
dents had come to a proper frame of mind. 

The new school building close to the new 
church is nearing completion, and is a fine 
structure indeed. It is a gift from Mrs. 
Maxwell of Peterborough. 

After much conference with the Chinese 
and careful discussion, it was finally decid- 
ed to re-open the school in the new build- 
ing, after the Chinese New Year in February 
next, admitting only such pupils as. ex- 
pressed repentance for their recent attitude, 
and a willingness to submit to the author- 
ities. Already some have so expressed them- 
selves, and we are praying that all of them 
may be so guided, and that the school may 
re-open in even a stronger condition than 
before because of this trial. 

Presbyteries at home do not have such: 
grave issues to determine as we do here. 
We are laying foundations for the uplift of 
this strange land. 


As a new-comer, I could not but be struck 
with the admirable manner in which the 
discussions in Presbytery were carried on. 
No church court at home could show any 
better observance of the forms of dignified 
debate and of the kindly Christian respect. 
for the feelings and opinion of the brethren 
than were displayed at Changte. The lan- 
guage, the style of speaking, and the spirit 
shown were quite the equal of any in the 
courts at home. 

Indeed, I think I ought to say, in simple 
justice, that there was displayed there 2 
much higher degree of consideration for the 
opinions of other presbyters than is usually 
exhibited at home. There is a distinct en- 
deavour made here to secure unanimity, 
and to this end, matters are sometimes dis- 
cussed informally, or in committee of the 
whole, with a view to securing a resolution. 
acceptable to all without an acrimonious 
debate. Snap votes are taboo here. 

I would like to say also that I have ob- 
served this very excellent spirit of consider- 
ation for the brethren outside as well as 
inside the Presbytery. While the Kingdom 
has not come yet in Honan, even among the 
missionaries, yet there is a very fine spirit 
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prevailing among us. I am glad to be able 
to bear this testimony after being here some 
six weeks and having attended Presbytery 
for a week. I have noted everywhere a fine 
appreciation of the excellencies of other 
missionaries, and a disposition to excuse 
their peculiarities. 

At home, I was led to expect much of 
the Christian spirit of the workers here, 
and I am glad to say that so far I have 
in no way been disappointed. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that we are 
all human and at best only partially sancti- 
fied, and to live the Christian life here in 
the mission field the grace of God in Christ 
is quite as necessary as at home. 


In view, then, of the advances that are 
being made, and of the importance of this 
critical period, and of the limited numbers 
and capacities of the workers, will you not 
continue to pray earnestly for us here, that 
we and the Chinese Christians may be 
enabled to abide in Christ, in whom dvwell- 
eth the fulness of the Godhead bodily, to 
the end that the power of God may be 
operative everywhere in this field in the 
breaking down of the kingdom of the Evil 
One, and the upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ. 

We are now settled in our own quarters, 
our freight having arrived several weeks 
ago, and we are working daily at the lan- 
guage, but of this I will tell you more in 
my next letter. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that we are well and comfortable and 
happy in our new home, although, if we 
could talk to the people, we would be much 
happier still. Pray that utterance may be 
given to us soon. 


A Korean official not long ago was con- 
verted after reading “Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
prison. On his release he became a secre- 
‘tary of the local Y. M. C. A. When he had 
proved his ability in this position he was 
offered a provincial governorship, but he 
has refused the palace and the honor iu 
erder to remain in Christian service. 

One of the chief reasons why railways in 
China are bound to be a success lies in the 
fact that the Chinese delights to travel, 
even though he desires above all things to 
be returned home for burial. 
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FROM TORONTO TO SHANGHAL. 
FIRST LETTER FROM Miss M. V. McNEELY, B.A. 


In a long and graphic letter to the For- 
eign Mission Offices, Toronto, Miss McNeely 
tells of her trip to China a few weeks ago, 
with the rest of the outgoing missionary 
party. 

The leaving Toronto, the crossing of lakes 
and wilderness and prairie and mountain, 
the few hours at Winnipeg, Regina, Banff, 
Vancouver and Victoria, all given in a series 
of word pictures, is followed by:— 

“Apout 6.30 Tuesday evening, September 
98, the steamer Kagamaru called at Vic- 
toria. We were in contact with the Far 
East sooner than we expected, for now we 
were to go aboard a Japanese steamer, 
manned throughout, from captain to coolies, 
with Japanese. 

“Mr. Armstrong, who was West in connec- 
tion with the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, stayed with us and had dinner on 
board. At seven p.m., the passengers, one 
hundred and fifty, and their baggage, were 
on board. Soon we were out of the harbor. 
The last we saw of our own Canadian land 
was the light from a gunboat at Esquimault 
and the distant reflection of a bush fire 
on the hills.” i 

After a vivid picture of the voyage, of 
glassy seas and angry storms, of tumbling 
porpoises and spouting whales, written with 
the keen appreciation of one who “was not 
at all troubled with sea-sickness and so en- 
joyed it all immensely’—she continues:— 

“About midnight, Thursday, the four- 
teenth of October, we were all awakened 
and told to assemble in the social hall, as 
the quarantine doctor had come on board. 
Next morning we passed the breakwater and 
right wp to the pier at Yokohama. 

“TI was very much surprised when I saw 
the beauty of Japan. I had no idea there 
wae such varied scenery of hill and valley, 
the fields were patches of shades of the 
most beautiful green, while fishing villages 
lay all along the shore. 

“The harbor of Yokohama is quite exten- 
sive. Two Dutch war vessels, the first in 
thirty years, and two British men-o’-war, 
lay outside the breakwater, while about 
twenty ocean liners lay in port. 


~~ 


“Tt was seven o’clock in the morning when 
the vessel finally stopped at the pier. 
Strange, so strange were the sights and 


sounds. Clatter, clatter, went the wooden 
shoes along the wharf. And what strange 
costumes . 


“Immediately the unloading of the ship 
began, flour and tobacco, while seaweed and 
cotton were loaded. 

“After breakfast, we set out for the city. 
We could not help noticing the many stores 
for porcelain and silk, with names and signs 
in English as well as Japanese. Passing 
through the native town, we could see their 
homes opening onto the street, the stores 
on a level with the street, and opening 
_ onto it, with fruit, vegetables, clothing, 
shoes, etc. Everything is kept so clean and 
well arranged, and it is a marvel how clean 
even the floor is when it opens right into 
the street. At night they have shutters to 
ciose in the whole store and dwelling. 

“In the native quarter the people live al- 
most entirely in the street, the women 
doing their washing, the men their carpen- 
tering. 

“In the afternoon we took rickshaws and 
went up to a famous temple. There was a 
continual procession of people who, after 
washing their hands, dropped in their of- 
faring and rang the bell to call the atten- 
tion of the gods, while they prayed for 
good luck.” 


Following a short visit to Tokyo, with its 
more than a million people, the description 
of which would, of itself, make an interest- 
ing letter, she writes:— 

“Unfortunately we passed through much 
of the inner sea of Japan at night and 
missed what is said to be the most beauti- 
ful part of the voyage. 

“Hoji is a coaling station. For two days 
we were there, with lighters bringing coal, 
which men and women passed up in bas- 
kets to the ship. The whole family worked. 
If the mother had an infant, the poor little 
mite was strapped to her back. Sometimes 
it would cry but that did not matter, the 
work had to be done. 

“Tuesday morning, we arose to find that 
the water was yellow and not blue or grey. 
We were on the Yellow Sea, and in a few 
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hours had entered the Whangpoo river and 
were nearing Shanghai. At last we were 
reaching our destination and even now we 
could see China on either side. 

“What did we think of it? The day was 
dull and so we did not have a very good 
opportunity to see it at its best. As it was, 
however, what we saw was far beyond our 
expectations. Who had ever told us that 
all the eight miles up we were to see build- 
ings and factories of every kind. 


“Our first impression of China, therefore, 
was the large scale on which everything 
was carried on, even at this early date in 
its awakening. The river was filled with 
the most fantastic sampans and various 
kinds of junks, passing to and fro among 
the larger steamers. Two or three Chinese 
warships lay at anchor just outside tho 
harbor. We could not go up to the wharf, 
so a tender came and carried us to the 
custom’s jetty. There before us stood the 
custom-house with its large clock, .and 
there, too, were the street cars. It was 
hard to realize we were entering a foreign 
port. 

“But in a few minutes we had landed, and 
all along the bund we saw the rickshaw 
men, and as we looked along the streets 
we knew we were in China and among the 
Chinese. Chinese everywhere, and in such 
numbers, and this in the foreign, the Bri- 
tish settlement. What must the Chinese 
city be like! 

“On nearly every corner stood a man with 
a colored turban. These were the Sikh po- 
licemen employed in this municipality. 


“And now this journey must close and 
further effort be devoted to getting into 
touch with mind and heart and character 
of the Chinese people. At first the at- 
tempt seems well nigh impossible, and we 
cannot but feel the debt we owe to the 
noble men and women who have preceded 
us and by their efforts made an entrance 
for us and started us on the way we hope 
to follow for many years to come. 

Already I have learned in a slight mea- 
sure how little I ever knew of what hea- 
thenism really means, and how much I owe 
tu Christ and Christianity.” 


\ 
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INDORE COLLEGE FOR 1909. 


Rev. J. A. SHERRARD, M.A. 


For the REcorD: 

This year plague has again visited Indore 
and the work of the College and School 
has been greatly disorganized just as we 
were beginning to find ourselves after the 
hot season vacation. The students remain- 
ed, more or less patiently, to the beginning 
of September, when the number of cases in 
the city and camp reached about one hun- 
dred daily and the inevitable panic ensued. 

As already reported, our attendance for 
the session of 1908-1909 reached the highest 
point ever attained, namely 110. This year 
sees a falling off in the First Year, on ac- 
count of raising the Matriculation standard 
of examination. 

The University examination results were 
published in July. They show that we 
stand ahead of all the Mission Colleges in 
the Allahabad area in the percentage of 
men passed, and well up among the first 
when in competition with the fully equip- 
ped Government and State colleges. 

The problem of Hostel accommodation is 
still to be solved. 
intended at first to be only temporary, are 
not at all sufficient to meet the needs. 
Rooms in the College building have to be 
employed for living-rooms, tnus encroach- 
ing upon the space needed for our classes. 

A further complication will arise in 
Webruary when we have to make provi- 
sion fer the Christian students who come 
in to take their First Year in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 


SRA TS 
Although, our college time is so crowded, 
emphasis has again been put upon Bible 


teaching by giving it an hour a day 
throughout the year. The Senior Class, 
comprising the Second, the Third, and 


Fourth Years have studied during the year 
some of St. Paul’s Epistles, An Outline of 
the Religion of Israel, and are at present 
reading St. Matthew’s Gospel, sing a 
splendid little College edition prepared by 
Farquhar of Calcutta. 

In addition, two days a week have been 
occupied in the discussion of problems re- 
lating to religion, and now at the request 
of the stuaents themselves we are follow- 
ing Menzies’ History of Religion with spe- 


The Hostels, which were ~ 
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cial reference to religious conditions in 
India. A similar course is being followed 
by Mr. Davidson with the Junior Class, 


which consists of the First Year. 

In this connection, reference should be 
made to two college organizations, The 
Students’ Brotherhood and The Literary 
Society. The former has been organized for 
the first time this year, with Mr. Davia- 
son as President, and holds its meetings 
every Sabbath afternoon. Papers are read 
by Christian and non-Christian students on 
such subjects, as “The Place of Religion 
in a Student’s Life,’ “The Sources of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” “God as One,” “The 
Worship of God,’ ete. The interest dis- 
played in these meetings, which are entire- 
ly voluntary, is very hopeful, and shows 


that not only is there political unrest 
but religious umrest as well. 
The latter’ organization, the’ Literary 


Society, besides affording opportunities to 
the students for practicing debate, and for 
hearing speeches on subjects not directly 
associated with religion, opens the way for 
addresses given by such men as the various 
secretaries of the National Y. M. C. A. and 
prominent missionaries and clergymen. 
These addresses are often definite evange- 
listic appeals, especially prepared for stu- 
dents and always well received. Indi- 
vidual cases are not wanting to show 
that this interest in Christian teaching is 
not altogether superficial. 


The School. 


As plague was raging in Indore in Sep- 
tember, the time of the visit of the Govern- 
ment Inspector, we have not his report toa 
submit this year. 

The attendance in the school is somewhat 
larger than last year. The total enrolled 
being 272, total present 221. 

The vernacular department 
School), has 92 enrolled, 79 present. 
the total school enroilment is 364. 

At the beginning of the term, the wife 
of Mr. Clement, the Head Master, died 
under very distressing circumstances. 
That he might make provision for his 
children he was given a month’s leave, 
Mrs. Sharrard kindly taking his class work. 

Again this year the boys of the various 
classes competed in the All-India Sunday 
School examinations with excellent results. 


(Lower 
Thus 
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A “WEEK-END” IN FORMOSA. 


By .Rey.. MILTON , JACK, . B.D. 


Tamsui, Formosa, 
10th ONov.,, 1909: 
Dear Mr. Birks, 

This Autumn has been an exceptionally 
busy one. During the week I teach in the 
Theological College for training our native 
workers, and on Saturdays I generally go 
to the country and visit some of the chapels, 
holding services, conferring with the Chin- 
ese evangelists, baptizing and dispensing 
communion. 

As ‘‘week-end”’ excursions are popular at 
home, may I try to give some idea of one 
of my typical week ends. A short time 
ago, I left on Saturday morning at 7 
o'clock, by train for ,Taipeh, from which 
we take the train for the south end of our 
ield. There is an express which makes the 
trip to Tainan in South Formosa in ten 
hours. This same journey twenty years 
ago required aS many days. What was 
then done on foot or in a sedan chair is 
now done in moderately comfortable rail- 
way coaches, and for anyone ,who is accus- 
tomed to riding in hard, uncomfortable 
sedan chairs, they are the height of luxury. 
For not only is the Formosa sedan chair 
hard and uncomfortably narrow, but if one 
is riding any distance the constant jolting 
is quite distressing, especially until .one 
gets used to it. 

For short distances, it .is customary to 
use two bearers only, and then the gentle 
swaying is not unpleasant, though some- 
times inducing sea-sickness. But .for long 
distances or mountainous roads, the chair 
bearers demand that an additional carrier 
be taken on, to lighten their burden. This 
man walks almost midway between the 
other two bearers, immediately in front of 
the chair; and, instead of the _ gentle, 
swaying movement caused by the two bear- 
ers, one at each end of the long bamboo 
poles, the effect ,is that of a continuous 
series of short, sharp jerks. However, it 
has the advantage of removing the tendency 
to sea-Sickness. \ 

My destination that day was a station 
one hundred miles south of Taipeh, near 
the southern boundary of our field. Though 
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‘ the train was “express,’ the time was five 


hours. The road is narrow-gauge, and the 
eugine and coaches of .much lighter con- 
struction than at home. 


Near Au-li-tsng, where I left the train, 
we have a small chapel, built and furnished 
by the Christians there. They have been 
for several years asking us to send an evan- 
gelist. It was only this year that we were 
able to do so. Even now the does not reside 
among them, but in another station six or 
seven miles away. But he comes over from 
time to time to hold service, ,and tell to 
them the old, old story. 

This evangelist is by birth a: HakkKa- 
speaking Chinese. He has not the scholar- 


ship that some of our evangelists have, yet 


he is very faithful in preaching the Gospel 
as he has opportunity. He much prefers 
tramping the country preaching the Gospel 
to sitting down and carefully preparing a 
sermon for his congregation on Sunday. 
Hence we aim to have him stationed in the 
newly-opened districts where his natural 
inclinations in this respect can be \ fully 
exercised. 

The town of Tai-kah, where he-is at pre- 
sent stationed, is a small place of between 
5,000 and 10,000 people. But it has a 
large surrounding country population. Up 
till last year there was no regular evangel- 
ist. Since opening the street-chapel there, 
he meetings have been well attended and 
we hope.that a permanent work will be 
built up. 


On my arrival at Au-li-tsng, I went to 
the little chapel and had a hasty meal from 
my lunch-basket. I then gathered the few 
Christians together and held a short.service 
with them. As it was then after one 
o'clock and as I wanted to go .to Tai-kah 
and get back the same evening in time to 
take the train to our next out-station, 1 
had no time to lose. 

It took two hours of steady chair-riding 
to reach Tai-kah. Here the Christians were 
busy preparing their chapel. One man, who 
is a recent convert and who lays some 
claim to scholarship, had this sleeves rolled 
up and was working away quite as hard as 
anybody, having quite overlooked the fact 
that such menial work is considered quite 
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beneath the dignity of Chinese gentlemen 
who lay claim to a knowledge of letters. 
But such is the power of the Gospel in 
breaking down false pride. 

I was very sorry that I could not stay 
over night at this station, as I was told 
that every evening the place is crowded 
with heathen who come to hear the Gos- 
pel. But,I had promised to dispense com- 
munion on the following morning at an- 
other chapel more than twenty miles away, 
and so had to content myself.and the Chris- 
tians there with the promise of a speedy 
return and a longer stay. After some,con- 
ference with the evangelist, I held a short 
service at which a number of .Christians 
and several heathen were present, and then 
set out at once on the return journey. 


Two hours more of hard riding in a sedan 
chair brought me back to the railway sta- 
tion, just in time to catch the last train 


going to the mext station, Sam-chhe-ho. 
Here we also have a chapel which was 
opened only about three years ago. The 


people here are almost all Hakka-speaking 
Chinese, while in Tai-kah they almost all 
speak the Amoy dialect. Hence the preach- 
er, if he would be understood, must be able 
to speak the Hakka dialect. As our 
preacher at this station is a Hakka and 
speaks both dialects, he has no difficulty. 

In Sam-chhe-ho there is more opposition 
to the Gospel than in Tai-kah. The people 
are not nearly so ready to .listen to the 
message. But still there are those whose 
hearts the Spirit of God has touched and 
who .come to listen with a fair degree of 
regularity. 


I arrived at Sam-chhe-ho by 8 p.m. After 
supper a number of Christians,and heathen 
gathered into the chapel and we held ser- 
vice. As the dialect that I speak is the 
Amoy Chinese and the most of the hearers 
were Hakka-speaking Chinese, it was ,neces- 
sary for the Chinese evangelist to interpret 
while I gave a short address. After ser- 
vice the heathen hearers dispersed and the 
Christians gathered around for a more in- 
formal discussion of some of their problems. 
Thus the time was passed till nearly mid- 
night when they too retired and I had an 
opportunity to sleep. 

Chinese beds are not quite up to Canadian 
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ideals of comfort. They usually consist of 
a frame with ordinary half-inch boards. , Oa 
top of this is laid a grass mat which is not 
much softer than the boards. On this the 
Chinese sleep and feel quite comfortable. 
Foreigners, too, can grow accustomed to it, 
although I must confess I have never slept 
quite as well on a Chinese bed as on a 
good spring mattress. ; 

The chief objection ito the average Chin- 
ese bed, however, is not the hardness, but 
the tiny ,midnight visitors, so when I visit 
a chapel, I usually sleep on a blanket on 
the wooden benches which serve as pews. 

As my destination for Sunday service was 
Lam-o, an out-station some ten or twelve 
miles from Sam-chhe-ho, my chair-bearers 
were to come at half-past four, that we 
might start before daylight. I was ready in 
time, but no chair-bearers. At six o’clock 
they appeared with the usual excuses of the 
Chinese coolie. Of course I knew that it 
was because one or more of their number 
had to have his morning opium smoke. 

The scenery from Sam-chhe-ho to Lam-o 
is beautiful. The greater part of the road 
lies through one of the hundreds of lovely 
verdure-clad valleys which are such a fea- 
ture of Formosan scenery. This valley is 
particularly rich in sub-tropical vegetation. 
Huge tree-ferns and long luxuriant grasses 
line the road on either side, while camphor 
and other. sub-tropical trees extend up the 
slopes on either side. 

For a good part of the distance the road 
runs alongside a gently rippling stream, 
which in summer is almost dried up, and 
in the rainy season becomes a torrent. In 
this valley there are very few settlers, and 
consequently many beautiful birds. Many 
of these cannot be seen by the casual 
passer-by, but their varied notes in, the 
early morning fill the valley from one end 
to the other with a continuous chorus of 
melody. 


The delay in starting made us late in ar- 
riving at Lam-o, and consequently the con- 
gregation was waiting. A meeting of the 
church session was convened. The members 
of session were one Pepohoan elder and one 
foreign missionary. The Chinese evangelist 


was invited to act as Secretary. Several 
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candidates came forward for baptism. Of 
these one young man and one young woman 
were found to have a sufficient knowledge 
of the truth to be received. There were 
also several children received for baptism 
and one young man admitted to communion 
on profession of faith. 

The meeting of session, and the com- 
munion service following, lasted till nearly 
one o'clock. Then followed the noon meal. 
In their more elaborate feasts, the Chinese 
can equal any other people in multiplicity 
of courses, but ordinarily a pot of rice and 
some meat or vegetables stewed together 
serves. And when ,they prepare their com- 
mon meal in the room adjoining the chapel 
on Sabbath, it is usually quite frugal. 

After the noon meal, another service was 
held. At both these services practically all 
of those present were Hakka-speaking Chin- 
ese, and it was necessary for the address 
to be interpreted into that dialect. One 
can thus get some idea of the difficulties of 
the work. At best the message of the for- 
cigner is unsatisfactory, owing to his limit- 
ed knowledge of the language; but when 
this message is again interpreted into an- 
other dialect, the wonder is that it is of 
any value for purposes of edification. It 
brings home to one the futility of man’s 
efforts without the aid of the Spirit of God, 
and the power of the Spirit 'to use an in- 
adequate agency to further the work of 
God. 


After the afternoon service, I bade fare- 
well to the friends of Lam-o and set out 
for Kong-koan-isng. This is a larger con- 
gregation, with about twenty-five families. 
The Lam-o congregation is an off-shoot from 
this larger one. The two are about twelve 
miles apart and before the new congrega- 
tion was formed at Lam-o some of the Chris- 
tians used to walk twelve or fifteen miles 
to service. Even now there are many who 
think nothing of seven or eight miles. The 
Hakkas can do this better than the Amoy- 
speaking Chinese, for their women do not 
bind their feet and hence are much hardier 
and stronger. 

At Kong-koan-tsng I had evening service 
with the Christians. As so many families 
live at a distance and have no means of 
coming except on foot, the attendance was 
necessarily smaller... But there were about 
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thirty present, and all seemed very atten- 
tive. 

Just now they are rejoicing in having a 
new church. It cost over a thousand yen 
($500), aud the most of this was subscribed 
by the Christians themselves. When we re- 
member that the earning power ef the 
average Chinese labourer is from fifteen to 
twenty cents per day, we can appreciate 
the self-denial of some of these people to 
build their church, and the pride they take 
Ty: 

The only other out-station visited on this 
journey was Biau-lek on the main line of 
railway. Here we have a small congrega- 
tion which we are trying to foster, because 
it is in one of the largest centres of Hakka 
population. A call was made here on Mon- 
day morning on the way to the train; a 
short conference with the Chinese evangel- 
ist, and then on to the railroad station. By 
Monday night I was back at .Tamsui, after 
a week-end excursion, which, if not special- 
ly restful, was at least full of varied ex- 
perience. 

This was one of the many trips that I 
constantly make into the country. On some 
of these I stay for a longer time. 


“There are ways in which even silent peo- 
ple can do service for God and be a bless- 
ing in the world. A star does not talk, 
but its calm, steady beam shines down 
continually out of the sky, and is a bene- 
diction to many. A flower cannot sing bird 
songs, but its sweet beauty and gentle frag- 
ance make a blessing where it is seen. Be 
like a star in your peaceful shining, and 
many will thank God for your life. Be like 
a flower in your pure beauty and in the in- 
fluence of your unselfish spirit, and you 
may do more to bless the world than many 
who talk incessantly.” 

All spirituality is from within. Tempta- 
tion, strength hope or distrust—these have 
their home within the soul. This, too, is 
the seat of all judgment. There faith be- 
gins and there is the theatre of its growth. 
The outside world is only interpreted from 
the one within. The earth, sun and stars 
are but shadows. They will grow old and 
cease to be; but what man was and is must 
remain forever. 


World Wide Work. 


THE BISLE AT CONEY ISLAND, N. Y. 


By Rev. Water Scotr ELtiorr. 

“This is our washtub edition of the 
Psalms,” shouted the twentieth century 
Bible colportet ur at Coney Island to a grouy 
of ladies. “Large type, easily read as you 
bend over the washtub, and oniy ten cents.” 

This was highly amu'’sing to the party of 
delicately fingered ladies passing down Surf 
Avenue, who had never telt a washtub. 
Looking up, one of the ladies noticed a sign 
reading, “Bibles in All Languages.” “Of all 
things,” she remarked laughingly, 
Bible at Coney Island! ” 

The apparent incongruousness of engaging 
in the serious business of selling Bibles in 
‘the whirl of merrymaking revelers, only 
added to the attraction of the Coney istand 
Bible Stand, however, and the ladies stopped 
to look at the books. Each bought a copy 
as a souvenir of Coney Island, and a week 
later a letter came to the colporteur from a 
city in central Pennsylvania telling him of 


“the 


the wonderful treasure which had been 
found in the ‘“washtub edition” of the 
Scriptures. 


The thousands who sur 


ge p 
Peta every hour day after day during the 
1 


nths of the season are in a happy frame 
se mind, and each is seeking to take in all 
the sights. 


Hundreds of barkers fill the air with their 
barks, each announcing the peculiar virtues 
of his novel form of amusement. “Loop 
the 1oop’ for’ ten cents.’ “Take a trip to 
heaven for ten cents.” “Ride into the 
of the whale with Jonah for only a nickel.” 

The Bible is thus brought into strange 
competition with the very latest and most 
alluring form of amusement, and it must be 
presented in a unique manner. In the first 
piace, it is essential to maintain the serious 
character of the Book of books, and at the 
same time desirable to appeal to the same 
set of motives to which the whole great re- 
sort is appealing—motives of recreation and 
enjoyment. 

The Brooklyn Bible Society is peculiarly 
fortunate in having the services ofa young 
man who has a very practical knowledge of 
human nature, as well as a good knowledge 
of the book he is selling, and an earnest. 
evangelizing spirit. Left an orphan at an 
early age, John Henry Way grew un in 
Brooklyn a self-supporting boy, and since his 
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conversion years ago he has thrown his 
whole life into the stream of Gospel work. 
With a megaphone in hand he calls cut over 
the sea of jostling humanity, “Don’t forget 
the Bible Stand’; and as the crowds turn 
to see from whence the voice is coming, he 
has some remark ready to fit every class 
and condition of person. 


hE, 


“Here, my little fellow, you may have this 
fine book of Mark for two cents, just the 
price of that ice-cream sandwich you are 
eating.” “A whole book of the New Testa- 
ment for. Six -cents. .. The: cigar — you-are 
smoking, sir, costs as much as this Book 
of Lites’ 

Here comes a couple on their honeymoon. 
There are pienty of them at Coney Island, 
and one can easily identify them. ‘Just the 


book for newly married couples,” calls out 
the colporteur; and as the-bride turns to 
jook sheepishly area the stand, he re- 


“This is 1909, and perhaps you will 
ba interested in the peer as verse in Reve- 
lation 19:9.” Stepping up closer, they take 
the book, and as they read: “Blessed are 


they which are called unto the marriage 
supper of the Lamb,’ an opportunity is 
given for an earnest word fitly spoken. 


Pushing his wheel 


wd Aa 


along through the 
O1 boy makes his way to the Bible 
stand to see what game is being made of 
he Bible. “Did you ever read what the 
Bibie says about wheels?” the colporteur 
E He then turns to Hzekiel 1, 16. The 
y becomes interested, and thus invests 2 
tle of his spending money-in the Bible, 
ich may change the whole course of his 
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Yhe finest as story 
ralis out, aS a group of giggling.girls saun- 

Py “UD, and mack he shows them the Book 
uth, “R-U-T-H, four letters, and there 
re fo our - chapters in. the book. It is short 
ind sweet. Beats any love story you ever 
read.” And they take it home. 


“The best book ever published for wome 
No suffragette can beat it in hanes he 
ideal woman and her place in lif Rea 
this last chapter of the Book 
and see if that isn’t so,’ he says, 
out the book to a crowd of women. 

“From creation to Revelation, it is al! 
inspiration,’ he remarks to one who seems 
to treat the book lightly: 


in the world,” he 


op feast usar 
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of vr overbs 
holding 


“This book will keep you from sin, 
Sin will keep you from this book.” 


50 


_ On the cards which he gives out liberally 
“one reads 
“Satan trembles when he sees 
Scriptures sold as cheap as these.” 

One is tempted to believe that the Bible 
is popular with the masses. Here at this 
big playhouse people seek to get away from 
the stress of business and lay aside the cares 
and worries of life as they plunge into the 
exciting and exhilarating whirl. 

They become children again, with bigger 
toys than those of childhood days, and as 
they swing to and fro in the larger swings 
of the steeplechase and Ben Hur chariot 
race they seem to swing back into a more 
simple faith in the realities of life and 
death. The Bible, with its simple message 
of hope and. cheer to the hearts of the com- 
mon people, appeals to them more strongly, 
it would seem, for the Coney Island Bible 
colporteur sells nearly ohe hundred dollars’ 
worth of Bibles a month, usually in the 
cheap, popular editions—a Bible for twenty- 
three cents, a Testament for six cents, a 
Gospel for two cents. Occasionally, how- 
ever, passers-by take a handsome book. 

The efforts of the colporteur are not con- 
fined to the Bible Stand. The very word 
colporteur suggests the thought of carrying 
about, and so at times he carries the Bibles 
into the crowds, offering them to people in 
bathing suits. He enters dance halls, con- 
cert halls, and dives. 

He has recently made a canvass of all the 
family boarding-houses, probably 150 in 
number, distributing the Word of God 
among the summer guests. He reports that 
the book sold in such places is gensrally 
Proverbs, which somehow fits in with the 
Coney Island mood, it would seem. Its vivid 
pictures of human life well may do so—the 
virtuous woman, for instance, and alas! her 
fallen sister, whose steps take hold on hell, 
for whom Coney Island could furnish many 
a sad counterpart. 

Frequently. 1 family group gathered on 
the sand by the sea is entered, and both 
he and the book are given a welcome. Bar- 
tenders in saloons are fairly good customers, 
and he never passes a saloon without enter- 
ing to offer the Bible for sale, nor are gam- 
blers unfriendly. 

He says most people are superstitious, and 
he tells them the Bible is the great fortune- 
telling book,.then he points out John, 3, 36: 
“He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life, and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” _ 

The Brooklyn City Mission and Tract So- 
ciety is holding services at Coney Island 
during the summer, and the evangelists 
have spoken to audiences aggregating over 
100,000 and they expect that during the sea- 
son 200,000 persons will be reached. Prob- 
ably one-third of their hearers are Jews.— 
Bible Society Record. 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON LEPROSY. 


Bergen, Norway, Aug. 16-20, ‘09. 


The second International Conference on 
Leprosy has come and gone—it is just 
twelve years since the first was held in 
Berlin. It was an inspiration to meet with 
men from all parts of the world, all en- 
gaged in one great warfare, namely, the 
fight against the most cruel and relentless 
disease that has ever afflicted humanity. 


There was Dr. Armauer Hansen, the re- 
nowned discoverer of the lepra bacillus, and 
the man who, by his wise and humane ad- 
vice to the Norwegian Government, has 
done so much to rid Norway of the dread 
scourge; there was:the aged Jonathan Hut- 
chinson, from London; there were Profes- 
sors Ehlers, from Copenhagen; Arning, 
from Hamburg; Petersen, from Russia; and 
many other distinguished leprologists who 
lave spent years of their lives in patient 
research, sparing neither time nor money in 
their endeavours to discover the cause of, 
and a remedy for, the dread disease. 

For four days, the members of Confe- 
rence sat patiently listening to papers and 
arguments, and joining in discussion on va- 
rious important phases of the subject, and 
on the afternoon of the fourth day drew up 
and passed the important resolutions, which, 
we are convinced will have a far-reaching 
effect on the future of this great fight. 

In its opening resolution, this Conference 
emphatically affirms the resolutions of the 
former Conference, which were as follows:— 

1. The disease is communicated by the 
bacillus, but its conditions of life and 
and methods of penetrating the human or- 
ganism are unknown. Probably it obtains 
entrance through the mouth or the mucous 
membrane. 

2. It-is certain that mankind alone 
ble to the bacillus. 

3. Leprosy is contagious but not hered- 
itary. 

4. The disease has hitherto resisted all 
efforts to cure it. 


is lia- 


Sarees 
he Corference then goes on to declare 
its unanimous opinion as follows:— 

[2] Leprosy is a disease which is conta- 
gious from person to person, whatever may 
be the method by which this contagion is 
effected. Every country, in whatever lati 
tude it is situated, is within the range of 
possible infection by leprosy, and may, 
therefore, usefully undertake measures to 
protect itself. 

[2] In view of the success obtained in 
Germany, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, it 
is desirable that countries with leprosy 
should isolate lepers. si 
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[3] It is desirable that the children 0} 
lepers should be separated from their 
leprous parents as soon as possible, and 
that they should remain under observation. 


[4] An examination should be made from 
time to time of those having lived with 
lepers by a doctor having special knowledge. 

[S] All theories on the etiology and the 
mode of propagation of leprosy should be 
carefully examined to ascertain if they ac- 
cord with our knowledge of the nature and 
the biology of the bacillus of leprosy. It is 
desirable that the question of the transmis- 
sibility of leprosy by insects should be elu- 
cidated, and that the possibility of the 
existence of leproid diseases among animals 
(rats) should. receive early study. 

[G6] The clinical study of leprosy induces 
the belief that it is not incurable. We do 
not at present possess a certain cure. It is 
desirable, therefore, to continue the search 
for a specific remedy. 


Cotes ree 


It is a great cause for satisfaction to 

those who have been engaged in this fight 
for so long to have it again affirmed that 
leprosy is not hereditary; that, therefore, 
it is wise to separate heaithy children from 
their leprous parents, when this can be done 
on humane lines; that the disease is con- 
tagious; that, therefore, it is wise to segre- 
gate lepers from the healthy community. 
_ it was encouraging to see the tone of 
hopefulness that pervaded this Conference. 
This is brought out in‘the remarkable ut- 
terance on the curability or otherwise of 
the disease. At the last Conference all that 
could be said was that so far as they could 
see at that time the disease was an incur- 
able one. Now, in the light of further 
clinical research they are able to say “the 
belief is induced that the disease is not in- 
curable.” Surely this is a wonderful stev 
in advance. May we not hope that when 
the next Conference ‘meets we may be able 
to say that the disease is cuwrabdle. God 
grant it! 


ULES 


So much interest was shown in this Con- 
ference in Norway that King Haakon 
travelled all the way from Christiania to 
Bergen, a journey of more than eighteen 
hours, in order to open it, and His Majesty 
afterwards graciously attended- a banquet, 
given to the members of the Conference by 
the Corporation of Bergen, and dined with 
them. The railways, both of Norway and 
Denmark, gave free passes to the members 
of the Conference on all their lines; the 
museums of Bergen and the tramcars were 
also free. The town was decorated with 
flags during the whole of the sittings of the 
Conference. 


The members of Conference had special 
facilities given them for visiting the two 
hospitals for lepers:in Bergen. It was most 
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fitting that Bergen should have been chosen 
as the place of meeting, as for many years 
past Norway has been deeply interested in 
the question of leprosy and has abundantly 
proved the incalculabie benefit of humane 
segregation. When one remembers that in 
the year 1856 there were 2,833 lepers in 
Norway and that at the present time there 
are only about 400, one can realise some- 
what of the benefit of segregation in deal- 
ing with this disease. 

The resolutions and discussions of this 
great gathering of world-renowned men 
should surely encourage us in our Christ- 
like enterprise, where we not only minister 
to the bodies of our poor patients, and seek 
to save their children, but where we also 
have such unique opportunities of minister- 
ing to their souls; while they should also 
strengthen the hands of all Governments 
wishing to deal with the grave questions 
of how to exterminate this dreadful malady. 
--(By Wellesley C. Bailey, in “Without the 
Camp,” “Mission to Lepers in India and the 
Hast.” 


HOW PFPROHIBITION “FAILS.” 

The St. Louis Christian Advocate gives 
a few figures concerning the work of pro- 
hibition in Birmingham, Alabama, that are 
worth reading. 

This city had until recently a rather un- 
enviable reputation, and its commonest 
titlen was. Bad “Birmingham snlne 1907; 
under license, the deaths from gun-shot and 
stab wounds. numbered 92. 

In 1908, under prohibition, they dropped. 
to 61, and for the first eight months of 1909 
they have only reached 22. The saloon 
seems, in this case, as in many others, to 
have been the prolific parent of bloodshed 
and murder. 

In 1907, under license, the assessed value 
of real and personal property was $28,719,- 
054. In 1909, so great has been the business 
“depression,” which we are told always fol 
lows prohibition, that the assessmert has 
“dropped” to $43,626,985. 

Prohibition, you know, ruins business! 
This increase of nearly $15,000,000 in as- 
sessed values is the kind of ruin prohibition |. 
brings. As it is estimated that the assessed 
value is only about 50 per cent. of the real 
value, it follows that Birmingham’s weaith 
has increased in two years by nearly $30,- 
000,009. 

Even if we make a liberal discount for 
boom values, ete., it is evident still that the 
grass is not yet growing in the streets. The 
saloon is an asset of which no city need bse 
proud, and its loss can be borne with a 
good deal of equanimity by any business 
man who cares to figure out its net value.--- 
The Christian Guardian. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and _ obituaries 
of ministers. If not given here tt 1s because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Syned of the Maritime Provinces. 
Wew Glasgow, Ist Tues. Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Lake Ainslie, 25 Jan., 11 a.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 1 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Amherst, 15 Feb., 2.30 p.m. 
Lruro,--Truro,1.5 -Mar,- 2° pm; 
sitlalitax, Halifax sities 10 an: 
Lunenburg. 

Be OL De tse OUI elo otal es LO. metal, 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 8 Mar., 11 a.m. 

. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal ani Cttawa. 
2nd Tues. May, 19:0. 


fo weak 


Cernwall, 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Mar., 3 p.m. 

* 12. Montreal, Montreal, 8 Mar., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 1 Mar. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

6. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 21 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, 1 Mar. 


Synod of Torsnto and Kingsten. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Mar., 9 a.m. 

19. Lindsay; Lindsay, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Gshawa, 19 April, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Mar., 10.30 a.m 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 8 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Huntsville. 

25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 

26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mount Forest, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 


o- 


FEBRUARY 


Syned of Hamilton and London, 
Stratford, Last Menday of April, 1910. 


cS 


. Hamilton; ‘Hamilton, 1 “Mar:010 asm: 
Paris, Tilsonburg, 8 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 

. London, Glencoe, 28 Feb., 7.80 p.m. 
Chatham’ Chatham; <1 "Mar, 100 ase 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Mar., 7.30 p.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 
5b. £luron, Clinton; 1 oMar. tise.m: 

. Maitland, Wingham, 1 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Mar., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipes, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1910. 


39. Superior, -Port Arthur,. Mar. 10ea.n. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 8 Feb., 3 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Holland, 22 Feb., 7.80 p.m. 
43. Portage. P. a Pra, 1 Mar. o2ep 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb. ; 

45. Minnedosa, Strathclair, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 


"46. Brandon, Brandon, 21 Feb., 7.30. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Prince Albert, Ist Tues. July, 1910. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton,; 22. Mebse Gua 

48. Arcola, Redvers, 22 Feb., 3.¢0 p.m. : 
49. Alameda, Estevan, 1 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, Feb. 9 

51. Abernethy, Abernethy, 8 Keb. 

52. Regina, Regina, 2nd week Feb., 9 a.m. 
53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 22 Feb., 3 p.m. 
54. Prince Albert. 

55. Battleford. 


Synod cf Alberta. 
Eimcnton, last Monday, April, 1910. 


56. Vermilion, Vegreville, 15 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Hdmonton, 15 Feb., 19 a.m. 
58. Lacombe,-Lacombe, Feb., 11 a.m. | 
59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb., 2 p.m.’ 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. Macleod, Macleod, Feb., 10 a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, ist Wed. May, 1910. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
65. Westminster, New Wmstr., 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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CALLS, INDUCIIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls Erom 


Sreeanurew s, Chatham, to’ Mr: J: RR. Van 
Wyck, Hamilton, Ont. ‘Accepted. 
Bristol, Que., to Mr. J. A. McLean, Watson’s 

Corners. 
Richmond, etc., Que. to Mr. R. C. H.. Sin- 
clair, Inverness. 


Gopeer Cui Ont, ito .Mt; To W.. Prittie, 
Vernon. 


Chippewa,. Ont., to Mr. Redmond. 

mieatkcote, Ont. to Mr. EF. D. Jamieson, 
Newbury. 

Assembly Committee to Mr. W. D. Reid, 

Taylor Church, Montreal, to be Home Mis- 

Sion Superintendent in the Synod of Al- 

berta. Accepted. 


Enductions into 


Selkirk, Man., 29 Dec., Mr. W. L. Findlay. 

Pt. Douglas, Winnipeg, 30 Dec., Mr. J. 5S. 
Muldrew. 

Alma, St. Thomas, 27 Dec., Mr. Hall Woods. 

Queensville, Ont., 28 Dec., Mr. Hugh Ross. 

St. Paul’s, Ottawa, 6 Jan., Mr. Jas. xittle. 

Wyoming and South Plympton, Ont., 28 
Dec., Mr. Jno. Ross. 

West Bay, 30 Dee., Mr. Aiex. Ferguson. 

Gladstone, Man., 6 Jan., Mr. A. C. Strachan. 

Lake Ainslee, N.S., 25 Jan., Mr. Alex. Miller. 


, 


Resignations of 


St. David’s, Hamilton, Mr. J. L. Campbell. 
Harmony and North River, N.S., Mr. J. D. 
MacKinnon. 


FAMILY WORSHI?D. 


Family worship is of value chiefly because 
of its impressions. It is not the particular 
Scripture which is read or the form of 
prayer which may be uttered that leaves an 
impress on the childish mind, so much as 
iteis>the reverent attitude of the family in 
the presence of the All-Father, 
impression that God and Jesus Christ were 
very dear and highly honored friends of my 
mother,” said one in describing his child- 
hood. Happy child is he in whose recollec- 
tions such impressions early gather! To 
see his father, whom he reverences, himself 
“reverencing the Heavenly Father, may 
change the whole current of a boy’s life.— 
‘Christian Advocate. 
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CATHOLICISM IN BRAZIL. 
BY Re D. DAFFIN. 


I inclose the translation of a bulletin dis- 
tributed on the streets here last Saturday 
a Jesuit priest. This cail to devotion 
was answered last Sunday by a great mul- 
titude of women and a few men, all with 
banners and singing constantly, “Ave 
Maria.” 

“People of Iltu, you have heard two voices 
ealling from a distance, one from the earth, 
and the other from heaven. Do you know 
whose the voices are? One came from 
Rome, from the high priest of the Catholic 
church, the great Pius, the watchful shep- 
herd and father of ovr souls. He saw 
ravenous wolves (Presbyterian missionaries) 
clothed ,like lambs, that wish to snateh 
souls from his qare, and dra them 
into heresy and down to hell. He wishes 
to turn over these souls to the sure and cer- 
tain defender, Mary, in a special sense. 

“The other voice that comes from heaven 
belongs to our mother, Mary. She, satis- 
fied and pleased by our gifts and worship 
of this month, calls us to the sanctuary of 
her image of Monserrate. 

“In other years she visited us, filling our 
city with her kin blessings; now she 
wishes to see the people of Itu around her 
image in her own house. To Mary, to 
Mary, let us hasten; she wishes to repeat 
the miracles of other times, to strengthen 
our faith, to protect the honor of our city, 
precious gifts of our ancestors; she wishes 
to extinguish the torch of discord, and to 
fill our hearts with grace. 

“Let us hasten; the hour has struck. Let 
our songs of praise to Mary echo over these 
plains; with hearts overflowing with faith, 
haepe, and love to Mary, do not restrain your 
enthusiasm, but cry with all your strength, 
‘Long live Mary.’ Let it resound in heaven, 
let the angels shout, ‘Long live Mary.’ Let 
it resound in hell; let Satan tremble and 
take his deceitful satellites from our midst, 
and bind them in his chains. ‘Long live 
Mary;’ let the cry be graven on our hearts; 
let it be repeated every day of our life, and 
it will be the sweet song that we will con- 
tinue to repeat in heaven, ‘Long live, long 
live Mary.’ ’’-—‘“‘The Missionary.” 


Mohammedanism has about 200,000,000 


followers. In Turkey, 18,000,000; Russia, 
14,000,000; India, 62,000,000; China, 33,- 
000,000; Persia, 9,000,000; Africa, 5,000- 


000. 


“All nations shall serve Him.” 
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THE DEMON OF WORRY. 


Worry is one of the most fatal of all 
transgressions. It is a sin against not one 
crgan of the body, but against the body as 
a whole. It is a demon whose pressure is 
felt upon the heart, and there is not a 
capillary in any gland or tissue which does 
not shrink under the glance of its gloomy 
eyes. A man who worries is slowly drain- 
ing the spring of life. He not only stunts 
himself, but he makes it harder or others 
to grow and blossom. Depression is a vice, 
and like all vices it must be dealt with firm- 
ly and with vigor. 

What is the effect of your presence in 
your home? Does your look fall like a sun- 
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beam or a shadow across the breakfast 
table? Does your conversation lie like a 
strip of summer sky or a patch of midnigh 
across the family life. Upon. what subjects 
do you speak with largest freedom and keen- 
est relish—your aches and failures, or ‘the 
things which are beautiful and fine and 
high? 

Kor your own sake and for the sake of 
others you ovght to bring your soul into 
a jubilant mood. All Christian virtues 
grow best under a sky filled with sun, and 
the man or woman who persists in being 
gloomy and sour and moody will have his 
home filled at last with weeds and brambles 
and, briers-—Drey Cn bh. véefferson; in the 
“World’s Christmas Tree.” 
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At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. EH. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
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instantly to invigorate 
you— to warm you —and 
keep you warm. 
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is superior in every way to all other 
coffee essences —the next best 
is a long way behind—make 
sure you get ‘Camp’— ‘it is 
the Best.’ 
R. Paterson & Sons, Ltd. 
Caffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


HIGHEST FOOD-VALUE. 


Epps’s Cocoa is a treat to Children. 
A Sustenant to the Worker. 
A Boon to the Thrifty Housewife. 


RPPsS’s 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 
SUPPER 
In strength delicacy of flavour, 


nutritiousness and economy in use 
. “ Epps’s”’ is unsurpassed. 


Children thrive on “Epps’s.” 


“The man who lives only to please him- 
self will soon find out that he has a hard 
master.” 


At their ‘yearly meeting’ in London it 
was found that the Friends in England 
now muster 19,000 members with 353 en- 
relled ministers. Their fellowship is in- 
creasing slowly, but even now exerts an in- 
fluence much greater than its numerical 
Strength would suggest. 
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‘UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
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Eiterss, © TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Oshawa ae for the finest building. Cost 
ittleenough. Reduce fire-risks. 

M e t ow ] Twothousand designs for stores, 
Cc i] ° halls, warerooms, churches, resi-= 
el Ings 5 dences,etc. Write forhandsome- 

ly illustrated book showing exclusive Pedlar designs. 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Monireal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can Se used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


Do you trap or buy 
Furs? Iam Canada’s 
largest dealer, I pay 
highestprices. Your 
shipments solicited. 
I pay mail and ex- 
press charges; remit 


promptly. Also largest dealer in Beefhides, 
Sheepskins, etc. Quotations and shipping tags 
sent free. 9 


JOHN HALLAM, TORONTO 


HABITS. 


A habit is formed in the same way that 
paths or roads are. You often see people 
cutting across the fields. Where they do 
this, a narrow strip of grass, about a foot 
wide, will be trodden down, and that is a 
path. The more you do anything the easier 
it will become, just as a path grows wider 
and plainer the more it is walked over. It 
is hard to keep people from going across. 
fields after a path is once made; and so it 
is hard to stop doing what we have fallen 
into the habit of doing. 

Bad habits are like the ruts made by cart 
wheels in. country roads—they hold people 
fast. I have read of an old man who had 
crooked fingers. When a boy, his hands 
were as limber as yours. He could open 
them easily. But for fifty years he drove 
a stage and his fingers got so in the habit of 
shutting down on the reins that they Snally 
stayed shut. The old man could not open 
his hands. 

So it is with habits. Once formed, it is 
almost impossible to change them. 

What kind of ‘habits am I forming in all 
parts. of my life. 
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“Truth has nothing to fear from wee fu- 
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“The child of God his 


Father’s throne.”’ 


is as safe as 


“Whoever fights against truth is sure to 
lose in the end.” 


“Success that is not deserved cannot be 
long enjoyed.” 


“How strange that good people should love 
to tell bad news.” 


“God's place for a Christian is where he 
is needed the most.” 
! 
“Nobody works harder and gets less for 
it than the hypocrite.” 


Character of the divinest sort can always 
be built with tools right at hand. 


If conscience smite thee once, it is admo- 
nition; if twice, it is condemnation. 


“The first dart the devil aims at a young 
convert is always pointed with a doubt.” 


“The man who is right with God doesn’t 
have to have a big income to be happy.” 


“The way we treat men is the surest test 
of the state of our hearts toward God.” 


Only things to eat and drink and wear 
are high in price. Happiness is at the same 
old figure. 


Put this restriction on your pleasures; 
be cautious that they injure no being 
which has life.—Zimmerman. 


All my theology is reduced to this narrow 
compass—Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.—Archibald Alexander. 


Make it possible, by your beautiful lives 
and Christ-like characters, for those you love 
to become Christians.—Gipsy Smith. 


Religion isn’t merely going to church, 
singing a few hymns, hearing a nice sermon, 
and that sort of thing. That’s ‘the sort of 
religion that evaporates in blasphemy. 
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Not until you make men self-reliant, intel- 
ligent, and fond of struggle—fonder of 
struggle than of help—not till then have you 
relieved poverty.—Phillips Brooks. 


It is a matter of economy to be happy, to 
view life and all its conditions from the 
brightest angle; it enables one to seize life 
at its very best. It expands the soul.—H. 
W. Dresser. 


our faithfulness in the common days. 


A good deal of the world’s noise is made 
for the purpose of stilling the inner voice. 


Read your Bible, make it the first morn- 
ing business of your life to understand some 
portion of it clearly, and your daily business 
to obey it in all that you do understand.— 
Ruskin. 


All that I have accomplished, or expect 
or hope to accomplish, has been and will 


be by that plodding, patient, persevering — 
process of accretion which builds the ant 


heap particle by particle, thought by 


thought, fact by fact—Elihu Burritt. 


“We are tested by our duties. We do not 
begin to realize how much depends upon 
To 
fail in our testing is to come unready to 
great crises. We say God does his own ‘work 
in the world. Yes, but not without us. Our 
faithfulness is essential to the carrying out 
of the Divine purpose.—J. R. Miller. 


“Never have I seen Thee so clearly as 
when I was breaking bread to the hungry; 
never have I loved Thee so dearly as when 
I soothed a brother’s pain. I sought the 
friendless children, and I discovered Bethle- 
hem. I visited the humble homes, and I 
found Nazareth.” 


Baptized pocketbooks are those over which 
tears of sympathy for a world’s need have 
been shed. Such pocketbooks are veritable 
treasuries of the Lord; because out of them 
he satisfies the wants of those whom he has 
declared to be his representatives; for “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 


A neglected Bible means a starved and 
strengthless spirit, a comfortless heart, a 
barren life, and a grieved Holy Ghost. If 
the people who are perpetually running 
about to meetings for crumbs of help and 
comfort, would only stay at home and search 
their Bibles, there would be more happiness 
in the Church, and more blessing in the 
world. It is prosaic counsel, but it is true.— 
F.:B. Meyer. 


Professor Orr, of Edinburgh, iis reported 
to have said, That all the missionary enter- 
prises conducted by all the churches of the 
world, during the nineteenth century, have 


been conducted at a smaller financial cost 


than the amount spent by the British peo- 
ple in one year for intoxicating drink. 


Drink withers a nation, mars society, de- 
stroys the home, brutalizes man, debases 


womanhood, mars the constitution, blights 


the faculties, stirs the passions, 
the mind, and ruins the soul. 
cur workhouses, 


unhinges 
Drink fills 
‘peoples the asylums, and 


hurries many a one to an untimely grave. 
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LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT INCIDENT A Beets 
LEAGUE FOR THE ORDER OF THE MINISTRY, — Rev Geo, M. Ross.. 
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LIFE AND WORK. 
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A Hospital Experience.., 
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THORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY O 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, 


MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


PUPILS’ ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1011 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSrRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 


University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German ‘Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 

Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming bath. Classes average ten each. 

MRS. GEORGE DicKsoN, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 

For Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretary, 

St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, 


OF SEVENTEEN 
SUCCESSFUL YEARS. 


1909 has been the best in the business 

of The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, as the following figures 
indicate :— 


Business-in-Force Dec, 31 °O9 


$45,990,686:00 
INCREASE forthe year 6,124,900.00 
Business Paid-for in 1909 9,936,769.00 
INCREASE forthe year 1,457,382.00 
Total Assets Dec.31’O9 #£6,865,725.00 
INCREASE for the year 1,269,513.00 
Surplus to Policyholders 1,405,636.00 
INCREASE in visible 
Surplus ~ ” ~ 271,059.00 


INTEREST EARNED AGAIN AVERAGEC OVER 7% NET. 


In short, the year’s business shows how 
widely appreciated at the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


4 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


“As daylight can be seen through very 
small holes, so little things will illustrate 
a person’s character. Indeed, character con- 
sists in little acts well and honorably per- 
formed, daily life being the quarry from 
which we build it up and rough hew the 
habits which form it.—Smiles. 


St. ANDREWS COLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL & DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS! 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 


Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Milie 

tary College, and Business, Excellent Staff, 

Complete Equipment. New Buildings, 
Large Athletic Fields. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacnonaLp, M.A., LL.D., 
Calendar senton application. 1462 Head Master 
Elliott Widespread Patronage 
e The Courses of Study are up toa 
Business High Standard of Excellence 


College Write for New Catalogue, 


Young & Alexander 
Sts., Toronto, Ont. 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


This Popular School enjoys a large and 


Open entire year. Students admitted 
at any time. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal: 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 

TORONTO. 


WHAT THEY LOOK FOR. 


“T’ve been in India for many a year, and 
I never saw a native Christian the whole 
time.” So said an English colonel on board 
a-steamer going to Bombay. 

Some days after, the same colonel was 
telling of his hunting experiences, and said 
that thirty tigers had fallen to his rifle. | 

“Did I understand you to say thirty, colo- 
nel?’ asked a missionary at the table. 

“Yes, sir, thirty,’ replied the officer. 

“Well, now, that’s strange,’ said the mis- 
sionary; “I have been in India twenty-five 
years and I never saw a wild live tiger all 
the while.” 

“Very likely not, sir,” said the colonel; 
“but that’s because you didn’t know where 
to look for them.” 

‘Perhaps it was so,’ admitted the mis- 
sionary, after a moment or two of apparent 
reflexion; “but may not that be the reason 
you never saw a native convert, as you af- 
firmed the other evening at this table?’ 
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‘HIGHER CRITICISM’ AND “CRITIC.” 


A few plain words from a plain pen to 
plain people, whose time for study is limit- 
ed, whose Bible reading is simply for the 
guidance and help which they get there, who 
prize their Bible as their Father’s message 
of warning and instruction and comfort and 
‘strength and hope, and who have no use 
for anything which in the slightest degree 
seems to discredit that Bible. 

Among this large and goodly class there 
are many who have the idea that the so- 
called “higher criticism” is of the devil, 
and is doing his work by trying to destroy 
the Word of God, and rejoicing with him 
over any seeming success. 

The prevalence of this idea need not be 
wondered at, in view of its industrious cir- 
culation in newspaper and pamphlet, by a 
few who, like Elijah, think that all besides 
themselves are bowing the knee to Baal. 

The first thing to note, a very simple 
thing, but often overlooked, is that “criti- 
cism” as applied to the Bible is not used in 
the ordinary popular sense, as in criticism 
‘of our neighbors, finding fault with them, 
picking holes in their character, etc. 

“Critic” literally means “judge.” And 
“criticism,” as applied to Bible study, means 
judgment, trying to judge of its meaning. 
It does not mean effort to discredit the 
Bible but to understand it. “Criticism,” as 
applied to our neighbors usually means ef- 
fort to discredit them. “Criticism” as ap- 
plied the Bible usually means an honest, 
earnest attempt to understand it more 
thoroughly. 


Another simple point to notice is that the 
word “higher,” which somehow or other has 
become attached to Biblical criticism, should 
rather be “historical,”. or “scientific,” that is, 
a “critic” or student of such matters, takes 
the Word of God, and brings all the light 
to bear upon it that he can, light from his- 
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tory, light from God’s Book of Nature, which 
is called science, and in that light tries to 
find out all the new truth that he can about 
the Bible. He takes a book of the Bible, 
tries to find out the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the writer and the writing and 
those to whom it was written, tries to place 
himself, as far as possible. in their position 
and circumstances and surroundings, and to 
read it from that point of view, if perchance 
he may get some clearer, fuller grasp of the 
Book of books. 

It is true that there is what is called 
“destructive criticism,’ but that is confined 
to the fey. The great body of those who 
make a study of “historical criticism” of the 
Bible, love and reverence the Bible as their 
Father’s Message, and seek to get, if they 
may, an ever clearer light upon that Mes- 
sage. 


But what are we to think or do when 
men teach anything different from the good 
old way in which we have been taught? Is 
not that destroying the Bible? This ques- 
tion suggests several points in answer. 

(1) We should hold firmly and fast—until 
something better can be given us—the 
Word of God as contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, as the only 
rule to direct us how we may fulfil the 
chief end of life. That Word has been test- 
ed and sifted and weighed, by its enemies 
and its friends, all down the centuries, as no 
cther book has ever been tested, and it has 
never been found wanting. The attacks of 
its enemies have but proved it the more in- 
vulnerable, the trust of its friends has but 
proved it the more reliable, and it stands 
to-day fairer, clearer, stronger in the estima- 
tion of men than ever before. The only 
way in which “criticism” affects it is to 
make clearer men’s understanding about 
the Bible and its teaching, and to show more 
fully how reasonable, how suitable, how 
human, how great, how Divine a Book 
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(2) We should also hold—until something 
better can be given us—the great, the essen- 
tial truths, held in common by the Evangel- 
ical Churches of the world, truths that 
gather around the answer to humanity’s 
age-long question “What must I do to be 
saved.” These central doctrines of Christian- 
ity, which circle around the person and work 
of a Divine Saviour, crucified, risen, exalted, 
have been the only teachings that have ever 
had any influence in regenerating the world, 
and any interpretation of Scripture that ob- 
secures or displaces these central truths, so 
generally believed, and so thoroughly tested 
in Christian experience, can only be regard- 
ed as tending to discredit the Word of God 
and to lead men astray. 

(3) We should remember, however, that 
the Word of God, and our interpretation of 
that Word, are two very different things, and 
that we are not to assume that a man is re- 
jecting the Scriptures as the Word of God, 
merely because there may be parts of those 
Scriptures which he does not understand or 
interpret as we do. Take some instances:— 


Men used to believe the earth flat and 
stationary, with the sun rising over it by 
day and getting back underneath somehow 
by night, because the Bible speaks of the 
earth as fixed, and the sun rising and going 
down again to his place; and Galileo, less 
than three centuries ago, was disciplined as 
a hheretic for daring to teach that the sun 
is fixed and that the earth revolves. 

The Bible, with that statement, remains 
to-day as of old and is accepted as the Word 
of God as fully as ever it was, but such 
statements are now understood in a different 
sense. It is now generally accepted that 
the Bible was not given to teach what man 
is to believe about the earth, and its shape 
and motion, things which can better be 
learned from the Book of Nature; and that 
when such things are incidentally mention- 
ed in the Bible, they are spoken of simply 
in accordance with the belief and custom 
of the time, and have nothing to do with 
God’s revelation of His will to men, except 
to serve as a setting for that revelation. 

Let a man believe that the earth is fixed 
and flat if he will, but he has no right to 
charge with rejecting the Bible the man who 
thinks it round. And vice versa. 
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One man reads the first verses of Genesis 
as teaching that in six of our ordinary days 
of a few hours each God made all things 
of nothing, the rocks, the coal, the metals, 
the earth, the plants, the animals, until at 
the week end all was completed. 

Another man, say a “critic,” studies the 
earth, God’s Book of Nature, sees how that 
Book of Nature tells its own story of pro- 
gress through long ages, and he comes to 
understand these verses differently. He does 
not reject them. He accepts them as teach- 
ing, not how things were made, but who 
made them. He believes that the sacred 
writer, taking the common belief of his 
time, that things “became” of their own 
power, in a certain order, simply takes that 
order and puts into it the one thing which 
men needed to know, and which they could 
not otherwise know, viz., that it was God 
who did it all. He believes that the how 
or the how long is of little importance, 
that men can search the Book of Nature for 
it, and that the all important point is the 
Who behind all things. God created. God 
made. The whole emphasis is on God. His 
“higher criticism” points this man upward 
from earth and rocks, from plants and ani- 
mals, to God. 

While each of these two men holds to 
what he thinks the right view, neither of 
them has any right to think of the other 
as perverting or rejecting the Word of God. 


In that Bible the story of the Prodigal 
Son and the story of Job are told in a sim- 
ilar way. The speeches in one are few and 
short; in the other, many and long. One 
man may believe both of these stories to be 
real histories of real persons. Another may 
think the former a parable, the latter his- 
tory. A third may think them both para- 
bles. But the three men may receive both 
stories as divine teaching. All the three 
may learn the same lessons about God and 
their duty to Him. All the three may re- 
ceive these lessons with loving loyalty and 
obedience. And neither of the three has 
any right to speak of the others as reject- 
ing or discrediting the Word of God, be- 
cause those others do not agree with his 
own understanding of these stories. 


Take .-but this further illustration. 
One man reads what the Bible says of 
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heaven and hell, and he believes that the 
latter is a place of bodily torment in a 
literal fire fed by burning brimstone, and 
the former a city paved with literal gold, as 
from Yukon or the Rand, walled and gated 
vith literal gems of size and value never 
dreamed on earth. 

Another man thinks these pictures are 
symbols; that the suffering and the joy are 
of the mind and spirit; and that these Bible 
descriptions only picture the realities of the 
future, awful on the one hand _ beyond 
description, joyful on the other hand beyond 
conception. 

Both these men take these descriptions as 
from the Word of God and as true. The one 
takes them literally, the other figuratively. 
They agree as to the truth of the Book and 
the teaching. They differ in their under- 
standing of the language used. Neither of 
them has any right to charge the other with 
denying the Word of God, merely because 
that other does not agree with his interpreta- 
tion of this portion of that Word. 


It should ever be remembered that there 
is both finality and progress in religious 
knowledge. There is finality as to the source 
of knowledge. There is progress in learn- 
ing from that source. So far as the Bible 
itself is concerned, there is finality. But 
there is not, and probably never will be, 
finality in man’s interpretation of that Bible. 
Each generation gets knowledge from the 
preceding one, adds its own advance, more 
or less, and passes the total on to the gene- 
ration following, the Bible becoming a fuller, 
richer book to each succeeding age as more 
of its fullness and richness is apprehended. 

This rule as to finality and progress is 
seen in knowledge of material things. The 
Book of Nature, the world around us, ani- 
mate and inanimate, in all its infinite var- 
iety may be said to be complete, but men 
are ever learning more of Nature as they 
turn its pages and read its secrets. 

So it is with the Book of Revelation. 
Given through many centuries, it has been 
long since completed. But men are getting 
fuller light upon it, and will go on learning 
of it as long as the present order of things 
continues. There is finality in religious 
knowledge as regards its source. There is 
and will continue to be, progress in man’s 
apprehension of that knowledge. 
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But space calls halt. Why has all this 
article been written? To try and reassure 
any who may fear that faith and truth are 
waning. 

Never before in the world’s history has 
the Bible been printed and circulated and 
read as is the case to-day; never have there 
been so many people taking Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour and King as to-day; never 
has there been manifested so much of His 
spirit of compassion for the suffering and 
Sinning; never a time in human history 
with such opportunity for service to Him 
and never so many engaging in that service; 
never a time in the Christian era, notwith- 
standing all the hindrances and anxieties, 
when the outlook for Christianity and all 
that it implies was so bright with hope and 
promise as it is to-day. 

Be it ours to bear well our part in bring- 
ing that hope and promise to fruition. 


A LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT INCIDENT. 


A supper, simple but satisfying, as was 
fitting, in the Y. M. C. A. Building, Mont- 
real, on the evening of the 18th February, 
marked the close of another year’s work of 
the Presbyteriam Laymen’s Movement in 
the Montreal Presbytery. 

There was a good attendance of laymen 
and ministers. The meeting was divided 
into two parts. 


First came reports from the congrega- 
tions of the Presbytery. These reports were 
not general or hap-hazard. Each congrega- 
tion knew definitely what was wanted. 
The indefatigable secretary, Robert Munro, 
Hsq., had issued a circular to each congre- 
gation asking four questions, viz:—the total 
amount contributed to Home and Foreign 
Missions, from all congregational activities, 
for the congregational year 1909;—the cor- 
responding amount for the previous year;— 
the number of members;—and “Is the duplex 
envelope used, or what is your method?” 

Hach congregation had been sent two 
copies of these questions, one copy to be 
filled in and returned to Mr. Munro, the 
other to be retained for the representative 
of the congregation to use in the meeting 
when called upon for report. In case any 
congregation was not represented, the 
Secretary could thus give its report. 
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Calling the roll of congregations in al- 
phabetical order, and receiving their brief 
responses in rapid succession, made up 
one of the best, most cheering and stimu- 
lating hours we have ever experienced at 
any kind of a meeting. As man after man 
arose and gave briefly the figures for ’08 
and ’09, nearly all showing increase, and 
many of them very marked increase, one 


could not but feel that there is no elo- 
quence like facts and figures. 
Of thirty-two congregations reporting, 


sixteen now uSe the duplex weekly enve- 
lope. Most of them adopted it during the 
past year for the first time, and its adop- 
tion was considered to be one of the larg- 
est factors in the increase. Several of the 
congregations adopting it had more than 
doubled their giving of the previous year 
for missions. 

There was the further fact reported, that 
not only had this envelope largely  in- 
creased the giving for missions, but had in 
every case, other things being equal, in- 
creased the giving for the current expenses 
of the congregation. 


This hour was one of the best argu- 
ments we have ever heard for the use of 
the duplex envelope. If the whole church 
could have heard it there would be few 
congregations without that envelope next 
year. 

One hint that came out incidentally, was 
the following, viz—if you have difficulty in 
getting a congregation to adopt this plan, 
Offer it, as a gift, for the first year, a set of 
duplex envelopes, a box for each of its 
families. It will be money well invested, 
and after a year’s trial there will be no 
need of further inducement. 

After these reports came the second part 
of the meeting, excellent addresses by Dr. 
RW \P. Mackay and. Reys(D:_ C. Cock, of 
India. The latter spoke on Industrial work 
in India and the necessity for it, in view of 
the tyranny of the caste system 
those who become Christians. 
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The above is not written to report the 
meeting, but in the hope that it may be of 
use to the laymen-and ministers of some 
other presbytery, in their effort to deepen 
interest in mission work and to promote 
liberality in its support. | 
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THE ORDER OF RECRUITS 
FOR THE MINISTRY. 


By RrEv. GEORGE E. Ross, B.D., 
CMARLOTTETOWN. 


For the Record. 

The announcement of the organization in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., of what is known as 
the “Order of Recruits for the Ministry” 
has attracted much attention. What is the 
object of this new “Order” and how came 
it to be? 

In a word it is an attempt on the part 
of Zion Church, Charlottetown, to solve one 
of the great problems facing our church to- 
day. There is an urgent need for the en- 
listment of young men for the Christian 
ministry. Never before has the need been 
so pressing and the call of God through 
his church so urgent. 


For some time this vital question has 
occupied the attention of Zion Church; and 
it was felt that in addition to the oft- 
repeated prayer that the Lord would 
thrust out laborers to the harvest, some 
definite action might be and should be 
taken to realize this end. 

The subject had been frequently spoken 
of from the pulpit. But on one occasion at 
the close of a discourse, specially to young 
men, an appeal was made and an invita- 
tion extended to any who were consider- 
ing the claims of the ministry to meet for 
conference with the pastor at an appointed 
hour. Eleven responded. Some montns 
later a similar invitation was presented, 
resulting in six additional young men of 
the best quality of mind and heart. 


So encouraging had this proved that it 
was agreed to form an organization which 
would be helpful in promoting the fellow- 
ship of these men and lead others to con- 
sider the claims of the Christian ministry. 

When the evening appointed, January 17, 
1910, had come, twenty-two young men in 
all, after mature consideration, were 
ready to enlist. The organization known as 
“The Order of Recruits for the Ministry’” 
was formed and these twenty-two were en- 
rolled as its charter members. 


1910 


The Constitution is as follows:— 
I. This organization shall be known as 
“The Order of Recruits for the Ministry.” 


II. The object of the Order shall be to 
promote the fellowship of young men in 
connection with Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., who have been 
called of God to devote their lives to the 
Christian Ministry; to encourage all who 
are considering the claims of the minis- 
try; and by correspondence to keep in 
touch with each of its members through- 
out his preparatory school and _ college 
course. 


III. The pastor of Zion Church shall be 
the Standing President and the Clerk’ of 
Session the Standing Secretary of the 
Order. And in addition to these the fol- 
lowing officers shall be elected annually: 
Vice-President, Recording ‘Secretary, Trea- 
surer, Executive Committee of three. 


IV. A register shall be duly prepared 
and kept by the Standing President or 
Secretary in which shall be entered from 
time to time the names of those who be- 
come members of the Order. It shall also 
contain a statement of age, birthplace, 
parents’ names, home address and present 
address of every member, and any facts of 
Special interest in the life and work of each 
during the term of preparatory study. 


V. The President or Secretary’ shall 
correspond annually with every absent 
member of the Order, and every member 
shall report himself annually to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary so that continuous com- 
munication may be maintained with every 
member until the completion of his theolo- 
gical course. 

VI. The order shall hold regular meet- 
ings, quarterly, during the week succeed- 
ing the Communion in Zion Church, in 
September, December, March and June. 
Officers shall be appointed at the Decem- 
ber meeting. 


VIt. One Sabbath of April in each year 
shall be recognized in Zion Church as a 
special time for presenting to the congre- 
gation the claims of Theological Educa- 
tion; and an appeal shall then be made to 
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the young men who have dedicated their 
lives to Christ, to consider seriously the 
need of recruits for the ministry and the 
call of God thereto. 


From so brief an account of the incep- 
tion of this Order, the reader may think 
that such momentous decisions have been 
hastily made. Far from it. Every man of 
them has not only come voluntarily, but 
had his mind practically made up before 
doing so. 

I am firmly convinced that down deep in 
the heart of a great many of our most pro- 
mising boys and young men, there is a 
strong desire to become ministers of the 
Gospel, and that what is needed and should 
be given is the word of encouragement cor 
appeal. Many a strong man enters our 
universities with this secret desire and 
decision in his life, but drifts into other 
professions because no helping hand or in- 
terested word is spoken to him relative to 
the ministry. 


More than that I know of not a few able 
men who, struggling alone to finance their 
way through Arts, have with grave dis- 
appointment given up their cherished pur- 
pose. Whereas had they been in personal 
touch with some such organization as this 
“Order of Recruits” they would have been 
tided over that time of stress and been use- 
ful ministers of the church to-day. 

To meet such needs as these, the Order 
of Recruits for the ministry has been 
organized in Zion Church. Large results 
are expected. Why should not such a 
movement ‘be in operation throughout 
Canada? The wonder to me is that with 
our lax methods or rather no method at 
all so many of our young men have found 
their way to the ministry. Even the presen- 
tation of the subject from our pulpits is of 
rarest occurrence. I am persuaded that 
whenever it is done the response of the 
flawer of our Canadian young manhood will 


be a surprise and _ benediction to the 
ehuren, 
Mutual complaisances, atentions, and 


sacrifices of little conveniences are a ta- 
tural and implied compact between civiliz- 
ed people. The lack of them amongst peo- 
ple supposed to be civilized savours strong- 
ly of barbarism.—The Earl of Chesterfield. 


THE LAST WEST. 
AND WESTMINSTER HALL. 
By Rey. PRincrpaL Mackay, D.D. 


Until population has greatly increased and 
Alberta can afford to have a Theological 
College of her own, the constituency of 
Westminster Hall will naturally include that 
Province as well as British Columbia. 

Already a large proportion of the students 
are from Alberta and the numbers will 
greatly increase as its work becomes better 
known. 

Alberta is one of the most promising fields 
for the work of the Presbyterian Church in 
the West. In Edmonton, the one congrega- 
tion with its vast tributary mission field, so 
ably administered for many years by Dr. 
McQueen, has grown into a large number of 
good charges. On the Calgary-Edmonton 
line is a string of promising towns with 
equally promising Presbyterian causes in 
each. Knox Church, Calgary, under the 
leadership of Rev. John A. Clark, has hived 
off into half a dozen active charges. Jour- 
neying south, High River and Claresholm 
and Nanton and McLeod are growing con- 
gregations with many others springing into 
being. Rev. Alex. Gordon has a very strong 
congregation in Lethbridge, and there will 
soon need to be another there, while every- 
where in the Province, North, South, East 
and West, new mission stations are being 
created. 


In British Columbia, the great coal mines 
are gathering large centres of population, as 
at Fernie, Coal Creek, Hosmer, Nanaimo, 
etc., where the 'task before the church is a 
much more difficult one. Here is where a 
sensible co-operation by all the churches 
might well be worked. 

To send an inexperienced student into 
towns like these is only playing with the 
situation. Crowds of men gathered from all 
the nations of the earth in the rough life 
of a mining town demand the ripest ex- 
perience of a very strong man, backed by 
the most ample equipment. Let the Boards 
of the Churches make‘’a careful study of the 
requirements of such a place, then let the 
Church which is able and ready to equip and 
man the field have full sway, especially 
where there are large masses of non-church 
goers. 
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Similar conditions and similar needs mark 
the Kootenay, Cariboo and Boundary coun- 
tries, and post after post is being crippled 
or hampered by lack of sufficient equipment 
and the right kind of men. 

The great fruit valleys of British Colum- 
bia and the agricultural tracts in the Fraser 
Valley and Delta and:‘in Northern British 
Columbia are as easily worked as similar 
districts in the Hast, but they are developing 
so rapidly that dozens of new stations will 
have to be opened up to Keep pace with the 
growth. 

On the coast of British Columbia town 
after town and industrial centre after in- 
dustrial centre is springing into being, and 
as.soon as spring opens up a half dozen men 
will be needed in the neighborhood of Prince 
Rupert alone. 


This Autumn, the need of men was. so 
great that every station within reach of 
Vancouver was put in charge of those who 
are doing matriculation and Arts work in 
the College. The College gives these men 
board and rooms at three dollars per week. 
They are thus able to go out and preach on 
Sundays and spend spare days in visiting 
their fields for the nominal remuneration of — 
five dollars per week, thus saving the Church 
seven dollars a week on every field manned. 
Twelve of these fields are thus supplied. It 
would take from $4,000 to $6,000 to do this 
work if men had to be brought from the 
East, and much of it would not be done. 
This is a very large proportion of the entire 
cost of the College. 

In addition to enabling the Home Mis- 
sion Committee to save this large sum of 
money, it sets free any man who is not 
bound down by his college duties for work 
farther afield. Of the students who were in 
the Theological classes last Summer, one is 
completing his course in Toronto, another 
in Winnipeg and a third in Kingston, while 
the others are engaged in mission work, one 
in Quebec, two in Alberta and the others in 
different parts of British Columbia. 

The Theological classes are held in the 
summer months to help solve the increasing- 
ly difficult problem of getting men for the 
fields during the winter months. The more 
students who come to Westminster Hall, the 


Ter) 


easier it will be to maintain efficiently the 
Mission work of the whole West. 

The great need of the present time is not 
so much ordained men as strong, well-trained 
students of theology, for hundreds of fields 
are in the formative stage, and many of 
these can be worked as well by a good 
student as by an older man. 

But many British Columbia towns need 
the strongest young men our colleges can 
produce, fully trained and thoroughly equip- 
ped. To do the best work they must be 
trained in contact with the problems with 
which they will be engaged during their 
ministry. 

It is a great help to a man in his later 
ministry to work in the constituency in 
which he has been trained, as he can retain 
and strengthen the associations formed in 
college days, associations which are often the 
most helpful influences in a minister’s life. 
The man who is going to work in the West 
will find it advantageous to be trained in 
the West. 


While the Home Mission Committee is 
saved thousands of dollars by the presence 
of Westminster Hall in Vancouver, the For- 
eign Mission work of the Church is also 
greatly assisted. From fifteen to twenty 
thousand Orientals are centred in and about 
Vancouver. Two of the students are in 
charge of educational classes among the 
Chinese and similar work will be opened up 
as rapidly as possible among the Hindoos 
and Japanese. 

The gailors, loggers and miners, who are 
exceedingly numerous along the coast, con- 
stitute a class by themselves and create a 
problem which requires many workers. The 
Central Mission and Sailors’ and Loggers’ 
Mission each receives a great deal of assist- 
ance from our students who are there 
trained in direct work for men and given 
an insight into the requirements of a sea- 
port city. et DU 


Situated at the very gateway to the 
Orient, where all the languages of the Hast 
are spoken, Westminster Hall is the most 
natural training ground for our foreign mis- 
sionaries, where they can do a good deal to- 
wards acquiring the language in which they 
are going to work, and learn the meaning 
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of the world problems which they must later 
help to solve, while undergoing their regular 
training. Ministering to the largest and 
most rapidly developing mission field of the 
whole Church, its importance as a Home 
Mission agency cannot be overestimated. 

Vancouver with its neighboring commun- 
ities is rapidly becoming the greatest centre 
of population in the West and is destined to 
play a large part in the making of Canada 
and the influencing of Orient and Occident 
in the coming days. By bringing to her 
class room so many men of first rate rank 
in the intellectual and religious work, West- 
minster Hall is helping to give the work of 
the Church a place of great prominence in 
the formative period of this mighty focus 
of world forces. 


Few communities at so early a period in 
their history have had the inspiration of the 
presence of such men as Principal George 
Adam Smith, Professor James Denney and 
Professors Welsh, Fraser, Davidson, Magill 
and Gordon, who have come to take part in 
the work with Dr. Pidgeon and Principal 
MacKay. 

The high ideals of scholarship with which 
its history has begun, the splendid loyalty 
of ministers and laymen alike in its consti- 
tuency, the class of students it has attract- 
ed, and the teachers who have come to in- 
struct them, makes the ambition of the Col- 
lege to stand equal with the best in the 
world at no distant date, a reasonable thing. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
no scheme more worthy of support than 
this, no agency which, for the amount of 
money expended, will contribute more to 
the success of her Home and Foreign work. 

Already a large part of the finances ne- 
cessary to man and fully equip the College 
is in sight. It will only require the hearty 
support of the whole church for two or three 
years to enable Westminster Hall to secure 
a place of eminence and influence in its own 
constituency such that its whole support will 
come from that constituency and every 
Scheme of the church will reap a reward in 
the enlightened generosity of one of the 
wealthiest parts of the whole Church domin- 
ated and enriched by its influence. 

The key to the Home and Foreign Work 
of the Last West is Westminster Hall. 
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REFORM IN CHINA. 


Se 


Percy C. LESLIE, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


For the REcorp, 

Before the Christian era, when our own 
forefathers were untamed barbarians, China 
had reached the height of its civilization. 
There was nothing new to learn, and no- 
thing better to be. 

Since then each succeeding generation 
has tenaciously clung to the past, while 
worship of ancestors has become the most 
striking feature of Chinese religious life. 
So deeply had the Chinese mind become en- 
trenched in its adherence to the past that 
no progress was either desired or acquired. 

For more than one hundred years, for- 
eign influence has been exerted on this inert 
mass of fossilized antiquity. Commerce, 
diplomacy, Christianity have all had a share 
and all have made their impress, but no 
voluntary progressive movement could ever 
be credited to the country until, in the last 
decade or so, far-reaching reforms ‘have 
been introduced by the Government and the 
face of the country turned from bondage 
of the past, to the promise of the future 
with its ever widening outlook. 

In the year 1898, the late Emperor Kwang 
Hsti, surrounded by a select company of 
young and progressive councillors, issued a 
series of remarkable reform edicts. These 
stirred the latent hope in many of China’s 
well wishers, but also, stirred up a strong 
opposition on the part of the conservative 
Empress Dowager, who at once inaugurat- 
ed a counter movement which resulted in 
the famous coup @’états that retired the Hm- 
peror to oblivion, and made martyrs and 
exiles or fugitives of his loyal councillors. 
Hope of reform died and the Boxer upris- 
ing terminated this sad chapter in the re- 
demption of China. 


Since the year 1900 the reform movement 
has steadily made converts to its cause and 
gathered ever increasing momentum. Un- 
hoped-for wonder! the Dowager herself be- 
came convinced of the need of reform, and 
before her death inaugurated or approved 
of many forward movements, a policy that 
has approved itself to the present Regent 
Prince Chun, who has heartily encouraged 
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the Reform Movement. As an indication cf 
the lines that this progress is taking, we 
mention: 


I. Material and Industrial Reforms. 


China’s resources are as yet an unknown 
quantity, but mineral wealth is undoubtedly 
a valuable asset to the country. Coal, iron, 
copper, silver and gold have all been un- 
earthed and tapped by the Chinese, but no 
adequate measures have ever been taken to 
scientifically work these resources. For 
some years foreigners have demonstrated 
what machinery can do, and now the Chin- 
ese are introducing foreign machinery, con- 
structing railways to carry the products 
from the mines and in other ways develop- 
ing mining industries. 

Manufacturing of raw materials is also 
receiving increased attention. In Honan, a 
large cotton spinning mill containing 25,000 
spindles, has recently been built. Raw cot- 
ton is readily obtainable, and a big market 
exists in the province for all the yarn spun. 
Tron and steel works, im other provinces, 
turn out steel rails and many other finished 
products. Arsenals are increasing in num- 
ber, and China is manufacturing her own 
firearms and ammunition. Railroad con- 
struction is receiving government and popu- 
lar support to a very marked degree. 


To understand the change of front on this 
one great question of transportation, it is 
only necessary to refer to China’s reception 
of the first railway built. A British firm 
having secured a permit, a short road, fif- 
teen miles in length, connecting Shanghai 


with the seacoast, was constructed and 
operated. The Chinese government soon | 
bought this railway, and one of its 
first. acts: was to »tear it) up and 
throw rails and rolling stock into the 
sea. 

Now, fully three thousand miles have 


been constructed, most of which is Gov- 
ernment owned, and China is seeking to 
bring all lines under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. A line was recently built from 
Peking to Kalgan, on the Mongolian fron- 
tier, over 100 miles in length, through a 
hilly country, and necessitating tunnels and 
many bridges. All this work was done by 
Chinese engineers, and the money needed 
was provided from the profits of an older 
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Government road between Peking and 


Moukden. 


What railways mean to China is impos- 
sible for people of Western lands to realize. 
Heavy two wheel carts, cumbersome one 
wheeled barrows, heavily burdened mules 
and donkeys, men struggling along under 
their weighted carrying poles, all of these 
travelling thirty miles a day at best; such 
primitive methods of locomotion find it hard 
work to compete with the iron horse and 
travel in one hour a distance that formerly 
occupied a full day and ‘“‘weather permit- 
ting.’ And this is but the beginning in the 
country of best earning railways perhaps 
in the world. 

The army shows marked reform in or- 
ganization and equipment. Ragged _ uni- 
forms, ill-disciplined men, antiquated flint 
locks, bows and arrows are now replaced 
by well clothed and fed men, well officered 
and equipped, and rapidly acquiring the 
“modern art’ of warfare. 

The army manceuvres in Honan a few 
years ago were a striking demonstration of 
what has already been attained; twenty 
thousand soldiers centred there for a week’s 
manceuvres which were carried out with 
marked precision and success. Not the least 
wonder to the suspicious populace was the 
utter absence of foraging or other ill-treat- 
ment by the soldiers. 

With a passing reference to the improved 
conditions in Peking and other cities in 
the Empire, let us consider 


II. Educational Reform. 


No system of education can be said to 
have existed in China, and yet the Chinese 
have been in their way a literary people. 
Schools there have been, one boy in ten 
probably attended for an indefinite period, 
girls never. Schools were private and op- 
tional; the lessons consisted in memorizing 


an extraordinary amount of material, use- 
ful and otherwise, mostly otherwise. The 
Classics of Confucius, Mencius and other 


scholars composed the curriculum; history, 
geography, arithmetic and other practical 
‘subjects had no place. 


If system was lacking in education, there 
was no lack of system in the examinations, 
for the Government made elaborate and 
thorough provision for a period of misery 
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for all aspiring to a literary degree. Stu- 
dents went up to their District City for ex- 
amination. Most of them failed and went 
home, not so much from lack of learning 
as lack in the number of available degrees. 
Back they came next year, and many kept 
on coming till their hair grew grey. Suc- 
cessful candidates, if ambitious, went on 
to higher degrees still, hoping that some 
day their literary standing would secure 
them official preferment. 


Some five years ago a stroke of the Em- 
press’ pen changed this hoary system. 
Examinations were abolished, the old de- 
grees no longer served as a stepping stone 
to official affluence, and scholars were or- 
dered to begin their schooling all over again, 
a schooling in which practical subjects 
would have a prominent place and 
men would be taught to think as well as 
to recite. The Government grappled with 
the problem of schools, adopted a thorough 
system of education for the Empire, and 
used pressure on all officials to open schoois 
and provide for educating as well as exam- 
ining students. 

This reform reached the dimensions of 
revolution, and yet it was attained with 
hardly a ripple of disturbance. All credit 
to the Government, all credit to the scholar, 
all credit to the nation that could stoop to 
such a problem in so masterful a manner, 
that assures a reform of such magnitude, 
that will raise its people to an honoured 
and infiuential status in the world. 


The example of Japan has doubtless beer 
making itself felt in China, and the thou- 
sands of students who have thronged ta: 
Japanese schools and colleges have come 
back to China full of the new educationak 
outlook but likewise with a new spirit of 
independence, which, coupled with a spirit 
of revolution in the South, has had some 
influence in leading the central government 
to 


III. Constitutional Reform. 


Other countries have passed through va- 
ried and trying stages before their people 
obtained their constitutional rights. Britain 
obtained her Magna Charta from an unwil!- 
ing sovereign, the people’s blood was freeiy 
shed before the people’s rights were 
freely recognized; but here in China, late 
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in the day as it is, we have the splendid 
example of a sovereign voluntarily surren- 
dering authority that has been absolute, and 
inviting the people to a share in the destiny 
of the nation. 

Initiated at the outset by the Empress 
Dowager, this decree has been confirmed by 
the Prince Regent, and a ten years’ policy 
of preparation begun, leading up to repre- 
sentation in Local, Provincial and Imperial 
legislative bodies. Municipal or district re- 
presentatives have already been elected, 
buildings for legislative deliberations are 
being erected, and we may concede sincerity 
of purpose and definiteness in plan to the 
country which is passing through this, an- 
other stage in its remarkable and bloodless 
revolution, 


iv. 


The Chinese Government has never taken 
any conspicuous interest in the moral state 
cf its people. Gambling, drinking, opium 
smoking, slavery—-named and unnamed— 
have all enjoyed great license. It was there- 
fore the more surprising when the Govern- 
ment, some two years ago, introduced radi- 
cal measures to restrict and ultimately 
eliminate the use of opium in China. 

CORmAREEEESER 

It must not be thought that the Chinese 
have always been addicted to opium. This 
is a luxury introduced by British and other 
foreign traders, and in many parts of China 
has only been used for sixty to seventy 
years, but so generally have the Chinese 
come to use opium that every class, from 
official to beggar, has its devotees and vic- 
tims. In some districts, one-half the adult 
population has probably indulged in “hit- 
ting the pipe.” Large and ever larger grow- 
ing tracts of land have been utilized for 
growing opium which hitherto had produced 
wheat or other grain. The government 
reaped a rich harvest of taxes and officials 
in the “Opium Customs” did likewise. 


Moral Reform. 


It was therefore a big sacrifice of gov- 
ernment revenue to root out this evil, but 
courageously and energetically has the Gov- 
ernment set about its work. The duty on 
opium has been raised to a prohibitive ex- 
tent for many. Officials who continue to use 
it are dismissed from office. Some of these 
have died in consequence of a too sudden 
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effort to break the bondage. Land is no 
longer to be cultivated for the opium poppy. 
People are everywhere co-operating with the 
Officials, and the ten year war of extermina- 
tion is fairly on. 

This reform measure is worthy of more 
enlightened nations. All honor to China for 
her earnest and sincere effort to free the 
people and save the nation. Government 
efforts to do away with footbinding have 
also been made, less intense and less sue: 
cessful, it is true, but it may be fairly said 
that Christian teachers and enlightened ob- 
servers have done considerable, and the tide 
is rising, and little feet must go; May they 
hasten their departure! 


Influence on Christian Missions. 


We believe it may truthfully be main- 
tained that missionaries have had not a 
little to do in the seed sowing that is pro- 
ducing these notable reforms. It can like- 
wise be said that these reforms promise 
new life to all missionary effort. The 
powers that be and the people with them 
are now of an open mind and eager for 
something that will give new life and energy 
to the nation; they want light. We have 
the Light, let us give them that Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 


AN HISTORIC DOCUMENT. 


Minutes ef the Formation and First 
Meeting of the Chang-Wei-Hwai 
Presbytery of Honan, China. 


TRANSLATED BY REY. J. GRIFFITH. 


On the eleventh day of the tenth 
moon of the first year of the Emperor Hsuan 
Tung (Nov. 23, 1909), at the hour of three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the pastors, elders, 
deacons, and other church members assem- 
bled in the church at Changtefu. Pastor 
Chi Li Fei (MacGillivray) occupied the 
chair, and, after the singing of hymn 163 
and the reading of Ephesians 4, led in 
prayer. 

He then asked all those present if they 
were desirous of forming a (Chinese) Pres- 
bytery in North Honan. Being answered in 
the affirmative, Pastor Chi then invited Loa 
Wei Ling (Dr. McClure) and Chou Chen Hoa 
(first convert in Honan) to lead in prayer. 
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Having caused the representative elders to 
come forward and occupy the front seats, 
and after the singing of hymn 169, Pastor 
Chi again prayed and formed the Presby- 
tery. The meeting closed with the singing 
of the doxology. 


First Sederunt. 

On the eleventh day of the Tenth Moon 
of the first year of the Emperor Hsuan Tung, 
at the hour of four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Presbytery met. 

Sederunt, pastors:—Chi Li Fei (D. Mac- 
Gillivray), Yin Tsi Mu (M. Mackenzie), 
Koa Wen Te (W. H. Grant), Mi Chi Li 
(R. A. Mitchell), Meng En Tsi (J. Menzies), 
Fei Yoa Han (J. Griffith), Pei Jui Si (J. H. 
Bruce), Su Tao Hsun (G. M. Ross), Mu 
Hwa Te (J. A. Mowatt), Tang Shan (A. 
Thomson), Jui Si Pei (J. D. McRae), Lu Te 
Le (H. P.’S. Luttrell). 

Hlders:—Loa Wei Ling (W. McClure), 
Mei Mei Te (S. O. McMurtry), Shi Ke Te 
iW .Jeocoty), Lan Chi Shan, ChinvluneI, 
Tai Chiu Cheng, Niu Hsing Shan, Lu Yung 
Kwan, Li Hsi Jui, Wu Chang Li, Wu Hsiu, 
Chang Ching, Liu Wu Kwei, Feng Kwoa 
Tung, Fan Yen Tien, Sung Wu Yuan, Liu 
Ting Hsien, Liu Te Kwei, Li Tien Jen, 
Chen Tung Tang. 


Pastor Chi again occupied the chair until 
the election of a Moderator. Chinese and 
Canadian members of the court unanimous- 
ly united in electing Pastor Yin Tsi Mu (Dr. 
MacKenzie) to that office, and Elder Chen 
Tung Tang to the position of Clerk. 

It was moved by Pastor Mi Chi Li (Mit- 
chell), and seconded by Elder Liu Ting 
Hsien, that the present representative elders 
hold their office from the - present 
tenth moon of the first year until the 
twelfth moon of the second year of the Em- 
peror Hsuan Tung. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by elder Chen Tung Tang, 
seconded by elder Loa Wei Ling (McClure), 
and carried, that the first presbytery meet- 
ing of next year be held in the second moon. 

It was moved by elder Chen Tung Tang, 
seconded by elder Fan Yen Tien, and car- 
ried, that the next meeting of Presbytery 
be held at Wei-hwei-fu. 

It was moved by elder Loa Wei Ling, and 
seconded by elder Tai Chiu Cheng that el- 
ders and deacons investigate clearly the 
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poverty existing among the Christians, and 
report to the Clerk, who ghall then com- 
municate with all congregations regarding 
subscriptions in relief. The motion was car- 
ried. 

It was moved by pastor Chi Li Fei (Mac- 
Gillivray), seconded by elder Li Tien Jen, 
and carried, that evangelist Hu Feng Hwa 
and elder Chen Tung Tang be a committee 
for administration of poor relief. 

At six o’clock Presbytery adjourned, to 
meet again on the following morning at half 
past ten o’clock, the Moderator pronouncing 
the benediction. 


Second Sederunt. 


On the morning of the following day, the 
twelfth of the tenth moon, Presbytery re- 
sumed its sitting in the same place. Mem- 
bers present the same as the preceding 
sederunt. Presbytery was constituted with 
the singing of hymn 60, the reading of I 
Cor. 12: 1-31, and prayer by the Moderator. 

Presbytery desiring to discuss plans for 
the relief of widows, orphans, and helpless 
church members, invited elder Chen to ex- 
plain the industrial methods employed in 
the district of Hung-tung, in Shansi pro- 
vince. 


It was moved by pastor Mi Chi Li (Mit- 
chell), and seconded by elder Liu Ting 
Hsien, that Presbytery appoint a committee, 
consisting of elders Chen Tung Tang, Fan 
Yen Tien, Tai Chiu Cheng, Loa Wei Ling 
(McClure), and pastors Meng En Tsi (Men- 
zies), and Fei Yoa Han (Griffith), to ex- 
amine into feasible methods, and report to 
the next meeting of Presbytery. The mo- 
tion was carried. 

It was moved by elder Chen, seconded by 
elder Loa, and carried, that the name of 
this Presbytery be “The Chang-Wei-Hwai 
Presbytery of the Province of Honan. 

After the singing of Hymn 124, Pastor 
Koa (Grant), pronounced the benediction 
and Presbytery adjourned sine die to meet 
again at the call of the Moderator. 


Human happiness has no perfect security 
but freedom; freedom, none but virtue; vir- 
tue, none but knowledge; and neither free- 
dom nor virtue has any vigor or immortal 
hope except in the principles of the Christian 
faith and the sanctions of the Fiano re- 
ligion.—- Quincy. 
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TOURING INCIDENTS IN HONAN. 


By Rev. JoSEPH A. Mowatt, B.A. 


Writing from a Chinese inn, on tour, Mr. 
Mowatt, in a recent letter to Erskine 
Church Missionary Society, Montreal, says: 

A few days ago we had the pleasure of 
a brief visit from another Erskine church 
elder and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Y. 
King. It was a great treat to see how read- 
ily they took to things Eastern. Mr. King 
addressed our Christians after Sabbath ser- 
vice, and made them a real Chinese bow. 
Unfortunately for our visitors, rain came 
on during their journey of fifteen miles to 
the staticn, with the result that they almost 
lost their train. 


AL timevor ~writingy [eam sitting ang a 
wretched inn, with a crowd of coolies all 
eating and talking around me. Near my 
head hang a couple of carcasses of sheep. 
Behind me is a bed for six. It is simply 
the mud floor with a little straw scattered 
over it and straw mats spread above. At 
my last place of stopping, I slept on a door 
with one quilt and a coat to serve as mat- 
tress and covering. 

My food is Chinese food largely, because 
we are travelling “light” among the moun- 
tains and have reduced things to the mini- 
mum in the shape of baggage. (Excuse 
me a moment as the food man has brought 
in my evening meal—two steaming bowls 
of egg soup, with bread crumbs scattered 
on top.) 


During the past six days there have been 
several very interesting cases—they have 
come rather closer together than ordinarily, 
so please don’t imagine that this is the usual 
experience on a tour. 

Last Sabbath during service I noticed one 
man of fifty years or more who seemed to 
listen to the discourse us if he followed 
the ideas clearly. After service I went at 
once to him and asked him a few questions. 
It appears he had bought some three or four 
of our larger books and had taken in the 
main ideas, and had come fifteen or more 
miles for the sole purpose of learning from 
the foreigner more of the Gospel. One of 
my evangelists said he kept him up until 
after twelve o’clock asking questions. 
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Monday night in Chi Yuan City, two 
prominent merchants came out for Christ. 
One has been an opium smoker and so, of 
course, he will have to break from that be- 
fore he can be recorded, but his wife and 
family are apparently deeply in earnest. The 
cther is a young merchant who is running 
a business on capital borrowed from a rela- 
tive. He notified his relative of his pro- 
posed step but says he doesn’t expect his 
relative to persecute him very bitterly. 


Tuesday night we stopped in a large mar- 
ket town where two years ago we were re- 
fused accommodation. This time we found 
a place to rest our weary heads, twelve by 
twelve with mud floor. 

Here a young chap in the crowd spoke 
up and said he was a baptized Christian. I 
inquired further and found he was the son 
of a mandarin who had been an official in 
Shantung. 

The son invited us to hold service in his 
home that night. We went and found a very 
commodious dwelling where the older mem- 
bers of the family soon assembled. The 
young man’s grandmother and mother came 
in. The old lady is 102 years old and so 
naturally stopped only long enough to have 
a good look. Our meeting was a success in 
spite of a little clumsiness on my part by 
which I knocked over a water pipe off the 
crowded table and broke a foreign lamp 
chimney. 


An interesting incident occurred that even- 
ing after. I had retired. The official’s son 
had tried to persuade us to leave our den 
at the inn and stop with thim, but I had 
declined. 

Then along came a man from the salt 
store, a man of fine appearance, a connec: 
tion of one of our Christians, to invite us 
to his place. He came right in where I was 
trying to sleep on a board laid across two 
benches, with only a coat and a quilt as 
covering. One could not but contrast all 
this offered hospitality with that of two 
years before, when we had been turned 
away, even from the inn, though night was 
upon us, and we had to stumble seven 
Knglish miles over a mountain road before 
coming to another inn. 
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Here we are to-day in the midst of lofty 
mountains, but enjoying ourselves. We 
have met with one Christian woman who 1s 
a Christian and has been letting her light 
shine, although she is the only Christian 
fer twenty miles around. We leave for a 
place twenty miles from here where we will 
spend Sunday with two Christians who are 
situated seventy English miles from our 
church. 


OUR WORK IN KOREA. 


LETTER FROM Rev. W. R. Foorr, B.D. 


Dear Dr. Scott, 

In the winter months, after the harvests 
are gathered, and the threshing and win- 
nowing finished, there is a time of special 
activity in the native church. This is the 
time that the common schools and acad- 
emies are full, that the evangelists find the 
people at home with leisure to listen to the 
Gospel, and that the classes for Bible study 
are held in each church. 

I have just returned from attending two 
classes in outstations. At the first I was 
present only ‘the last three days, and the 
teaching was done by two capable Korean 
men who are students for the ministry. 

A few years ‘ago the missionaries had to 
attend and teach all the classes, but now 
the helpers take charge of this work, espe- 
cially among the new Christians. 


At the close of the class on Sunday the 
5th inst., several catechumens were enrolled, 
eight adults baptized and a new church 
dedicated. This is a new congregation which 
by its own unaided efforts had built a church 
and a school which will serve them for 
some years to come. It also contributes 
liberally to all the Schemes of the Church 
and several members take the church paper 
and Sunday school helps. 

At the other class, eighty-eight were en- 
rolled. Of this number, twenty-eight were 
women for whom a separate class was held, 
thirty-one were catechumens and new be- 
lievers who studied by themselves, and the 
third class comprised twenty-nine baptized 
men. We taught four periods each day and 
the teachers changed at each period. 


At the close of this class, which was in 
session ten days, a widow, who is not 
wealthy, and has four little children, sent 
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me word that she would like to see me and 
when I called gave me yang 1335.55 
($1383.55) and requested that I should use 
it to support a Bible woman in Ampyon 
county, a needy field. From a worldly point 
of view she required the money to use in 
her own home, but from her point of view 
it was more needed to carry ithe message 
of salvation to those who know it not. She 
and her household are heirs of eternal life 
and she desires that others should enjoy the 
same blessing. 


Another example of devotion to Christ’s 
cause came to our notice on Christma. 
morning. After the service, Elder Kim an- 
nounced that he had a little offering to pre- 
sent for another person. A Mr. Kim, who 
lived in a mountain village, had lost his 
house by fire last spring, and being poor 
was unable to farm to any extent while re- 
building. He was ‘anxious to contribute to 
the Lord’s cause but had no money. All he 
had that he could sell was a web of silk 
his wife had woven during the Summer. 
This he sent to the church, requesting that 
the managers sell it and divide the proceeds 
equally between the B. & F. Bible Society 
and the Foreign Mission Committee. The 
F. M. Com. supports two missionaries to 
Koreans outside of the Peninsula—one to 
those living in Chai Chu, an island off the 
southern coast of Corea; and one to the 
Coreans in Siberia. 

Our city and country schools are all do- 
ing nicely. In the former there are sixty 
young men in the academy, ten girls in the 
girls’ academy, thirty-eight boys and fifty- 
eight girls in the lower schools. All are 
Christians. 


The statistical report presented at last 


meeting of Presbytery shows an advance 
over the report for the previous year. 


1908. 1908. 
NATIVE DaASEOrGH ts, yak ti us 
Baptized adults on roll 24-209 soled 
Catechumens, total . . . 24,128 30,389 
Adherents (including mem- 

ETC Nees Sse We hates 94,981 119,808 
Students for the ministry . 30 148 
Academiiesiahs Wet ar, 17 23 
Lowent Schools: 3% on) &. 0" 48 695 
Academy students . j 885 1,391 
Lower-school.pupils..... 2. 13,1380 . 15,562 
Places of worship . ce) 1,539 
Church buildings Be baie 897 1,184 
Total contributions . . . .$69,583 $89,966 
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A FIRST TOUR IN KOREA. 
By Rev. J. M. McLeop. 


Songchin, Kurea, 28 Dec., 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

I had no opportunity till the present to 
tell you of my journey across Europe and 
Siberia, and my first trip over my field 
here. 

I had a day and a half in Moscow. It is 
a quaint old city. From the moment of 
entering Russian territory, a sense of de- 
pression and restrain creeps over one. If 
you want to go anywhere you must get a 
permit, and report yourself every place you 
go. You must get a permit also for every- 
thing you do. How would that kind of 
thing do for Canadians? I wanted to take 
some snap-shots but was not allowed. 

All along the line, the same thing met 
me, right through to Vladivostok on the 
Sea of Japan. The people I saw at the 
railway stations seemed to have only the 
one story, which the expression in their 
faces only too plainly told, “We never had 
a chance, and are never likely to have one.” 
I was thankful to breathe in a free atmos- 
phere again when I got down to Korean 
territory. 


CIEE | 


At Song Chin, I was met by the members 
of the mission staff, and the kindness of 
our people here made me soon forget the 
troubles of the journey. 

The first thing after I had got settled 
was to start with Dr. Grierson on an itiner- 
ating trip over my field. The territory to 
be occupied by us consists of the eight most 
northern counties of Korea proper, and an 
indefinite portion of Eustern Manchuria 
into which Koreans have emigrated. 

We left Song Chin on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, and got back on the 28rd, having 
walked in that time about 240 miles. The 
most of our travelling is done on foot. I 
enjoyed this trip very much. 

We take with us all the provisions we 
need, as Korean food with the exception 
of rice is not to the liking of the Western- 
er. We take with us also bed and bedding. 
In a Korean house there is no such thing 
as a bed. If you want to sleep, stretch 
yourself on the floor, with a wooden block 
for a pillow, and a quilt for a covering. 
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Koreans do not believe in “peeling off” or 
in having such a cumbersome thing as a 
bed. 

They do believe in living the simple 
life. Their floors are covered with clean 
straw mats, and heated by a process which | 
is quite oriental. They tunnel their earth- 
ern floors from one end of the house to 
the other, starting from the kitchen. These 
tunnels play the part of chimney, and the 
chimney stack is outside the house, sticking 
out of the ground, at that end of the house 
farthest away from the kitchen. In this way 
they can make their houses quite warm, 


and it is at the same time a cheap way 
of heating. As for furniture, “there ain’t ° 
any.” 


Our party consisted of Dr. Grierson, my- 
self, my language teacher, our evangelist, 
and our “boy,” without whom the party 
would not be half complete. He is the man 
of all work, and his lot is not the easiest. 
He runs the kitchen and bedroom work 
when there is a halt, sees to the packing 
and unpacking of our stuff, and keeps his 
eye on our baggage when on the road. An- 
other member of our party is the Korean 
pony, the missionary’s beast of burden, who 
must yield his back to his master’s baggage. 

On this trip, however, we had good roads, 
and we exchanged the pony for a bull and 
cart. In this country a horse is seldom 
hitched up to a cart. To the oriental mind, 
the bull or cow is the proper animal to be 
placed under the yoke. 


We went by boat to Chung Chin, a ten 
hours’ sail, and the night was bitterly cold. 
This made me wonder what it would feel 
like 200 miles north of here. 

At Chung Chin there is a small church, 
and a number of believers. We examined 
four for baptism and twelve for catechu- 
mens. Those whom we baptized are ad- 
mitted to the membership of the church, 
and we are as strict with them as the most 
particular church at home is with its mem- 


bers. We do not ‘hesitate to turn’ a man 
down if he does not give satisfactory 
answers. 


By catechumens we mean persons who 
after six months’ attendance at church, have 
passed a simple examination regarding their 
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faith, Scripture knowledge, 
ing, marriage relations, 
ete. 

The marriage relations in this country 
are very crooked, and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to meet a new believer who has 
two wives. The missionaries in Korea have 
taken from the first a strong stand on this 
question. Such a man is not admitted even 
as a catechumen till he gets this problem 
straightened out. 

The law of the Korean church is that 
he must live with the first wife, and pro- 
vide for the second and her family, other- 
wise, though he may attend church regu- 
larly, he can never possess any of the pri- 
vileges of a member. This is a very hard 
test for those coming out of heathenism, 
so hard that no royal decree could persuade 
a man to do what the church law demands, 
but Jesus Christ and the power of His 
Cross may. 


Sabbath keep- 
total abstinence, 


You may wonder why a man has two 
wives. In this country things have their 
reason as well as at home. By the first 
wife he may have no children, or only a 
family of girls, and to an oriental this is 
“no good’; he must have a boy to continue 


the family line. Again, the first wife is 
the woman his parents got for him and is 
not the person of his choice. 


On this trip our chief work was admit- 
ting people into the church, and organising 
churches; this was all we could do, as the 
territory is so large, the labourers so few 
and our time so limited. 

After leaving Chung Chin, it took us two 
whole days to get to the next group of 
Christians, in a large city called Hoi Ryung. 
We were going through valleys all the time 
and the scenery was very beautiful. This 
is a land of mountains and valleys, and 
it makes travelling sometimes slow indeed. 
The iron horse has not reached these parts 
yet, but his advent is not far distant. 

Half way to Hoi Ryung I heard something 
like the sound of timbrels and drum-beat- 
ing coming out of a house by the roadside. 
Curious to know what this might mean, lI 
made my way to the house. It seems that 
an evil spirit was troubling the family for 
some time, and here was a devil-catcher 
going through his various evolutions to per- 
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suade Mr. Devil to make his way in to his 
rice bowl. Rice or millet is always a sure 
bait, and rice was no exception this time. 
for sure enough it caught him. Great was 
the joy of the family over their success. 

In Hoi Ryung the church is as yet few 
in numbers and the converts are mere 
“babes.” We examined six for catechumen- 
ate, and one of these, our host, was 2. 
bigamist. He was told what the law is and 
counselled as to his course of action. 

The brightest of them was a nineteen year 
old student, who I hope will be spared to 
become a pillar in the Korean church. Hoi 
Ryung is a typical oriental city, with nar- 
row dirty streets, low-roofed houses, and a 
crumbling-down wall, with high, imposing, 
but dilapidated gates—evidences of depart- 
ed glory. 


Immediately after leaving Hoi Ryung, we 
crossed the Tuman river, and entered Chin- 
ese territory. This particular district, called 
Kando, is something like the Canadian 
West. Korean immigrants are pouring into 
it all the time, and it will soon be densely 
populated. It is as cold as our own West. 

Our first stop here is called Oo Dong, 
which has a prosperous church. We were 
the first missionaries to examine these be- 
lievers, and it took us two and a half days 
to get through them all, as there were iorty- 
five to be admitted as catechumens, and two 
for baptism. I, myself, having studied up 
the baptismal formula in Korean, baptized 
these two young men, and they are the first 
baptisms of my ministry. The people were 
very kind to us, and I felt sorry to leave 
them. 


The next place we went to is called Yong 
Chung. On the way there I experienced 
the coldest snap of my life, and our party 
was glad to get to a place of shelter. Here 
we had some peculiar answers from candi- 
dates, such as the following:— Question— 
To whom does sin appertain? Answer—To 
the Japanese. (From amother person—To 
the Pro-Japanese Korean Society). Ques- 
tion—Have you sin? Answer—No! While 
here, the Doctor and I were laid low with 
severe headaches, and the bitter cold of 
Yong Chun added to our discomfort. You 
need not ask if we were glad to get away. 

After leaving this place we made our way 
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to Mosan where there is a small group, 
chief among whom is a well-to-do farmer, 
who has been in that country for twenty 
eight years. Before his conversion, he had 
adopted Chinese dress and custom, having 
Gispensed with the Korean top-knot, and 
growing a “pig-tail.’” Now he and his boys 
have dispensed with the “pig-tail,’ and fre- 
quent the barber’s shop regularly. His 
whole household are believers, and we were 
greatly delighted with his spiritual condi- 
tion and that of the whole group. His 
mother, am eighty-year old lady, was asked 
if she prayed, and she answered that she 
did not know how to pray, but was asking 
God to forgive her her sins. 


On our way to Wa Ryung Dong, the last 
place we stopped at before turning home, 
we passed a Chinese distillery, and over its 
gate is written: “The depot of blessing.” 
You can see that the same old Satan is as 
much the father of the lie in the East as in 
the West, and he gets fools to believe him 
in the Orient as in the Occident. 


In Wa Ryung Dong is a very prosperous 
chureh, and we had a large number to ex- 
amine both for catechumenate and for bap- 
tism. Here we admitted forty-seven cate- 
chumens, and had six baptisms. As there 
were so many we examined them in 
bunches of eight. 

While we were examining the second 
bunch, the third were being posted by the 
first as to the nature of the questions they 
were likely to be asked. The third group 
come in and are being questioned as fol- 
lows:— “Are you sinners? Answer— Yes, 
a very heinous sinner— they were all sin- 
ners, terrible sinners. The Bible woman 
then turns on them and adds her quota by 
saying:— “If those other people have post- 
ed you on this, for any sake, don’t overdo 
the thing.” 


In that same church are some of the most 
promising believers I have ever come across. 
The following answers are from thirteen- 
year old boys:— 

Have you sin? Yes. 

Even when Jesus has forgiven you? 

How is that possible? 
present sins. 


Yes. 
What sins? My 
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How can your daily sins be forgiven 
you? By faith and prayer. 

Do you know the meaning of the Trinity? 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

What does the Spirit do? Makes us holy. 


What does “Jesus” mean? Jesus means 
saving. 

What is God’s nature like? All-powerful, 
abiding in all places, all-wise, humble, 
changeless. 

What did Jesus preach? Love. 

Why did he die on the Cross? For men, 


for men’s sins, out of love. 

Why do you believe when your father 
does not? To obtain forgiveness. 

What if he turned you out doors for be- 
lieving? I would still believe. 

Do you believe these things as a matter 
of study, or as a means to salvation? A 
means to salvation. 

Why do you believe? To be saved—to 
get life—to get forgiveness—to get repent- 
ance and reformation. 

How will faith bring forgiveness? Be- 
cause Jesus died for us. 

For us only? For all the world—for me 
—for all men. 

I leave these questions and answers to 
tell their own tale. 


On our whole trip, we baptized twenty 
persons and admitted one hundred and 
fifty catechumens. In the whole field which 
is now under tne control of the Western 
section of the Presbyterian church in Can- 
ada, there are now sixteen congregations, 
six of which have a church building. 

Arriving home on the 23rd of December, 
we spent Christmas at Dr. Grierson’s, and 
had a very happy day. The Christians had 
the church and school decorated for the oc- 
casion, and at the services on Saturday and 
Sunday, the church was packed to the doors. 
Some Christians had come in seventeen 
miles to spend Christmas with the mission- 
aries. 


“Dr. Pearson, the “small college’ philan- 
thropist, is within a few weeks of his nine- 
tieth year. Already he has given away 
$4,000,000 and endorsed forty-seven colleges, 
with more institutions yet to be remem- 
bered. The Doctor announces that for the 
next ten years he is going to do nothing 
but enjoy himself by giving away his entire 
fortune.’—U.S.A. Presbyterian. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
DEVAJI, A MAN OF FAITH. 
Mrs. R. A. Kina, INpore, INDIA. 


Some years ago, after having heard Miss 
Singh, an Indian Christian lady, speak at 
the Emmanuel Church Conference, in New 
York, Ex-President Harrison made the state- 
ment, that if he had given a million dollars 
to missions, and had seen no other result 
than such a woman, as Miss Singh, he 
would have felt amply repaid. In like man- 
ner, it may be said that if the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in Central India had 
done nothing more than give to the people 
among whom they labor, an earnest, faith- 
ful Christian such as Devaji, the church at 
home might well feel that their offerings 
and their prayers had brought forth fruit 
a hundred fold. 


His story as related by the Rev. F. H. 


Russell, of Dhar, in “Harvests in Many 
Lands” is briefly as follows: Devaji was a 
driver by trade, who lived about eighty 


miles from Dhar. He was a man of con- 
siderable importance among his people, 
partly from his position as a member of the 
head family in his caste, and partly from 
his intellectual superiority. From childhood 
he had been of a thoughtful disposition, 
and his great desire had been to study for 
himself the books of his own or other re- 
ligions. In his reading he had from time 
to time been moved by doubts and question- 
ings, and had in vain applied to the reli- 
gious teachers ‘of his caste for help in the 
solution of his difficulties. 


It seemed as if he could gain no further 
light in his search after that for which his 
soul craved, when one day with some of 
his people he came up to Dhar to buy cat- 
tle. Passing down the street where Mr. 
Russell was holding a meeting, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the singing, and he 
went in. As he listened to the words of 
the speaker, he felt that at last he had found 
the Truth for which he had been seeking 


for so many years, and he wanted to know 
more of it. 


He followed the missionary to his home, 
and made known ‘his desire for further 
teaching. His request was gladly granted, 
and never was the story of the love of Jesus, 
tcld to a more appreciative listener. When 
other duties obliged Mr. Russell to leave 
him for a time, one of the native evangelists 
took his place and continued to explain the 
Gospel message to this eager searcher after 
truth. For nearly two days he remained in 
Dhar, scarcely eating or sleeping, so great 
was his desire to learn all that he could of 
this wonderful religion. At length he 
came to the point where he _ believed 
that Jesus was the only One who could 
save, but he had no conviction of his per- 
sonal salvation; but finally, during a sea- 
son of prayer, he gained the assurance of 
Divine acceptance, and from that moment 
he has never wavered in his child-like trust 
and in his allegiance to the Saviour whom 
he serves so devotedly. 


The following Sabbath, at his own earn- 
est request, and because Mr. Russell felt. 
convinced that in his case, there was no 
need for a further period of probation, 
Devaji was baptized in the midst of the lit- 
tle Christian congregation in Dhar, and his 
happy face spoke most eloquently of the 
peace of mind that was his. Early on Mon- 
day morning he started on his long walk 
of eighty miles back to his people and his 
home, bearing the (to them unwelcome) 
news of his change of religion. 

He met with much unkindness and perse- 
cution, but none of it had any effect upon 
him, and the at once began to go amongst 
them preaching and teaching the glad tid- 
ings which had brought such a change in 
his own life. The following Saturday, he 
returned to Dhar, worn and exhausted with 
his week’s exertions, but bringing as the 
fruits of his first missionary labors, four 
friends who had accepted the message he 
had given them, and desired baptism. 
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All this happened over six years ago, and 
they have been years of faithful and un- 
tiring effort on the part of Devaji in the 
work of his Master. He has had the great 
joy of seeing the members of his family, 
one by one, brought into the fold, with the 
exception of a daughter who lives in an- 
other part of the country. Many of his 
caste people have also turned from the 
darkness and heathendom into the glorious 
light of the Gospel; and on more than one 
occasion he has ‘been invited by the Indian 
officials of the district through which he 
happened to be passing, to tell them and 
their people something of the faith which 
was his. 

The last time I saw him was some months 
ago in Indore. He was then on his way to 
Ujjain, where the great heathen mela, of 
which you have already heard, was then 
being held. He knew of the wickedness and 
sin that would abound in that vast gather- 
ing, and he was hastening to tell the peo- 
ple, as the opportunity offered, of a Saviour 
who was ready and willing to cleanse from 
sin and unrighteousness, all who would turn 
unto Him. 


I should like to close this brief sketch by 
quoting from the last paragraph of Mr. 
Russell’s article on Devaji:— 

“He is above all things, a man of faith. 
In his first glad acceptance of the truth, ‘his 
unfailing loyalty and whole-hearted devo- 
tion to Jesus, and his constant assurance 
of Divine guidance through all the difficul- 
ties and trials of past years he has shown 
a confidence which nothing could dismay. 
And to-day that same faith is operating, 
through the testimony of his consecrated 
life and enthusiastic love, to break down 
prejudice and win the hearts of his people 
to Jesus.” 


LEARNING THE WRONG LESSON. 


Did you ever spend hours mastering a 
difficult lesson, only to find when you 
reached the class room next morning that 
you had learned the wrong lesson? You 
lost your place in class, but the mistake 
may not have been very serious otherwise, 
since the training in the wrong lesson may 
have been as good discipline as if the time 
and strength had been expended on the 
right task. 
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But there are wrong lessons which, when 
learned, can never take the uplifting disci- 
pline imparted by the right ones, lessons 
that weaken and retard the education of 
the moral self. 


For instance, here is a girl who depends 
upon her older brother to help her over 
all the hard places in arithmetic, which 
she dislikes, thus substituting the wrong 
lesson—dependence—for the one set for her 
study—that of self-reliance. 

Another girl, finding a pretty article on 
the subject assigned for composition in an 
old magazine, copies it and hands it to her 
teacher as her own effort, thus learning 
the wrong lesson of dishonesty instead of 
the one assigned—that of truth and fair 
dealing. 


Here is a boy who reports “merit” at 
roll-call in the evening, when he has violat- 
ed school rules by writing notes to com- 
panions, unbeknown to the teacher; substi- 
tuting the wrong lesson of cheating for the 
right one of truthfulness and fairness, even 
when his honour is pledged to be true to 
himself, as well as to the school he repre- 
sents. 4 


The boy who slips bits of change from 
his father’s drawer, or rifles the pantry of 
delicacies not intended for his use, is earn- 
ing a very hard lesson—that of theft; for 
the taking of a penny that does not belong 
to him is as much stealing as if hundreds 
of pounds were at stake. A boy’s first theft 
usually comes from a desire to have what 
he cannot afford. The motive is rarely dif- 
ferent from that of the bank cashier who 
embezzles large sums of money entrusted 
to his care. 


The cashier, having a small salary and 
expensive tastes, learns the wrong lesson 
by extracting from the bank’s funds, think- 
ing that good luck will soon enable him to 
repay his borrowings. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred he gets in deeper and 
deeper, until detection and ruin follow. If 
he had only learned the right lesson, that 
of honest work, he would have kept his 
good name, friends, and honour. So the 
boy tempted to pilfer must choose between 
the lesson of right and wrong set forth 
for his study. He cannot get away from 
the old proposition, “If you want a thing 
—earn it.” . 

Money honestly earned brings pleasure, 
if rightly spent; but stolen money goes 
quickly, and in its train follow anxious 
days, sleepless nights, remorse, detection. 

School life is full of possibilities, as well 
as responsibilities. Boys and girls, too, will 
find life too earnest to be spent in unlearn- 
ing harmful lessons; hence, at the very 
outset of their school lives they should 
strive to keep close to the right lessons, 
to learn them so perfectly that the Great 
Teacher may find no flaw in the work set 
for them to do.—Ex. 


Life and Work 


AN EXPERIENCE OF MISSIONS. 


By Hon. D. E. WILBER. 
LATE U. S. A. ConSUL GENERAL AT HALIFAX. 


Address at the Laymen’s Congress, Toronto. 
March, 1909. 


I stand here to-night as a follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a co-worker with you 
in the up-building of Christ’s Kingdom here 
on this earth. I will try to tell you in a 
plain, matter-of-fact way, and in as few 
words as possible, some of my experiences 
while a resident out in the far East. 

Four years ago this winter, while repre- 
senting my Government as a consular officer 
in Barbadoes, West Indies, I received a 
cablegram from my department notifying me 
of my appointment as Consul-General at 
Singapore, Straits Settlement, Asia. We left 
New York on the 11th March, 1905, for that 
far-away land. 

After our arrival there we found one of 
the most cosmopolitan cities on the face of 
the globe. One of the first duties I had to 
perform after taking over my office was to 
ascertain the personnel and number of the 
American colony at that port. I found after 
investigation that it was composed of two- 
third missionaries sent out by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 

I had no sooner learned this fact than I 
ran up against that person one will find in 
all seaports of the far East—the missionary 
eritic. I heard from this person this 
charge and that charge against the mission- 
ary. 

Before I go any further I wish to state 
that when a boy I was brought up in a 
Christian home, surrounded by Christian in- 
fiuences, and what little education I may 
have was obtained in a Christian institu- 
tion; but like many others, when I got out 
into the world I drifted away, and when 
I went to that far-off land I went there as 
a man of the world. But there was one 
thing that my dear old mother taught me 
when a child, that I had never forgotten, 
and that was to always respect godly men 
and women. 


Always being a believer, also, in fair play, 
I made up my mind that before accepting 
the word of the person known as the mis- 
sionary critic I would personally investi- 
gate and ascertain as to the truth of the 
charges made. 

I took my time about it. I watched the 
Missionaries in their outward life; I 
watched them in their home life; I 
watched their work; and after months of 
thorough investigation I learned to my 
great satisfaction that each and _ every 
charge made against the missionary was 
false and malicious in every particular. 


And right here I want it understood that 
I did not go to the far East as a bird of 
passage, a travelling tourist, or a sea cap- 
tain; I went there as a permanent resident, 
and I was one of the kind that did not 
accept everything I heard without first prov- 
ing it by investigation. And I know what 
I am talking about. 

Knowing that you are interested in the 
growth of missions, and in answer to the 
charge that missionaries are accomplishing 
nothing at all, I want to say that when I 
went there I found four Protestant missions 
—the Anglican, the Presbyterian, a Brethren 
mission, supported by Great Britain, and 
the mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States before referred 
to. 


Twenty years before I arrived there, Dr. 
Thoburn came down from India, a Metho- 
dist missionary for that country, then plain 
Dr. Thoburn, now our beloved bishop, and 
he brought with him a young man, at that 
time the plain W. F. Oldham, and his Ssaint- 
ly wife, and planted them there to establish 
the Methodist mission at Singapore. 

Instead of that lone missionary and his 
good wife, I found after twenty years of 
missionary effort a mission composed of four 
Chinese Churches—one Tamil Church, one 
Malay Church, and one HEnglish-speaking 
Church. I found also an Anglo-Chinese boys’ 
school which to-day has upwards of 1,300 
students; a girls’ school, of 200; a deacon- 
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ess’ home in which there was. a girls’ or- 
phanage with about 75 orphan girls; a theo- 
logical school 
preachers; and a publishing house eae: 
ing 75 compositors. 

And yet that was not all the growth of 
that mission in 20 years. It has extended 
up into Penang, from there to Malacca, and 
thence into the Federated Malay States, into 
_ Borneo, Java and Sumatra, and is known 
to-day in the Methodist world as the Ma- 
laysia conference. At the head of that con- 
ference and in charge of it as well as the 
Southern India and the Philippine confer- 
ences, with official residence at Singapore, 
I found not the plain W. F. Oldham of 
twenty-four years ago, but the beloved 
Bishop W. F. Oldham. 


About a year and a half after we were 
there Dr. West, who was at the head of the 
theological school, came to us one morning 
after service at the little English-speaking 
Church, and urged us to attend the little 
Malay Church referred to. The service in 
that little church in the morning at eleven 
o'clock is in the Malay language, in the 
evening in the English language. 

We selected the evening service, and as 
we started out from the Raffles Hotel where 
we resided, taking ’rickshaws, we rode in 
and out along the streets through a mass 
of dirty, ignorant natives, representatives of 
almost every non-Christian country in the 
world—the raw material with which the 
missionary has to deal—and as we came to 
that little church on Victoria Road, I will 
never forget the scene that greeted our eyes. 
What a transformation! 


As we entered that little Church we saw 
before us the finished product of the mis- 
sionary. On the right and in the centre 
aisles were the Chinese men and boys 
dressed in spotless white, the dress of the 
Tropics, a clean, bright, intelligent lot; on 
the left were the Chinese women and girls; 
and to our astonishment, at the organ—they 
were singing the first hymn—there presided 
a young Chinese lad, a boy about eighteen 
years of age, a student of the Anglo-Chinese 
school, and,to our utter amazement (know- 
ing it to be an English service), in the 
pulpit stood the pastor of that little church, 
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for the training of native. 


heathen here at home, 
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Brother Ah Loh, as we afterwards learned 
and-loved to call him,.a young man taken 


from the street by the missionary in the 


raw state, placed in the Anglo-Chinese 
school, from which he graduated, then after- 
wards in the theological school from which 
he also graduated, when he was appointed 
pastor of that little church. 

That young man that night preached one 
of the most powerful sermons in the English 
language that I ever heard delivered from 
any pulpit in my life. Such is the finished 
product of the missionary. That young man 
to-day is in the United States taking a fur- 
ther course in theology, and when he has 
finished he will return to the home land, 
there to spend his life in preaching the 
Gospel of Christ to his fellowmen. 


About two years after we had arrived 
there, and after studying the missionary in 
his life and work further, and noting the 
true, sincere Christian character displayed 
by them at all times and under all circum- 
stances, and the sincerity of the Christian 
natives—who will often put you and me to 
shame—I made up my mind, after being 
under deep conviction for a long time, that 
if God could make such finished product out. 
of the raw material I saw there in Singa- 
pore, He could make something out of me, 
and I then and there cast my burden at the 
foot of the Cross, humbly repentant, sur- 
rendering my all, and gave my heart to 
Christ. And, my Christian friends, I stand 
here to-night a living example of one of the 
finished products of the missionary. 

And that is not all. If my dear wife were 
here with me to-night you would see an- 
other living example of the missionary pro- 
duct. 


One word and I will close. I learned 
other things while I was in the Far East; 
but one thing I want to relate to you, and 
it is this: I learned that there are two kinds. 
of heathen in this world—I had always sup- 
posed there was but one. I learned that 
there is the heathen over there, and the 
and the only dif- 
ference in the sight of God I believe to be 
this: that the heathen over there is one 
from necessity, while the ones Ee about. 
us are heathen from choice. 


1910 
CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE. 


An ominous silence fell upon the deacons’ 
vestry. The last item on the docket dealt 
with “supplies” during the pastor’s holi- 
days, and the pastor himself had made a 
suggestion, to which, as he had expected, 
the deaconate was not altogether favorable. 


A few Sundays before, Rev. Harry Des- 
mond had taken an afternoon service at 
Stubley-under-Water, a poverty-stricken vil- 
lage in the Midlands, where Rev. Silas 
Horner was passing rich on a stipend of 
forty-five pounds a year (irregularly paid) 
and a whitewashed manse. 


Harry Desmond’s heart ached as he shook 
hands at parting with the pale-faced wife, 
and noticed the neatly-patched clothes of 
the children, all too eloquent witnesses of 
the difficulty of making both ends meet on 
the meagre income. 


He had thought much on the matter, and 
among other things had decided to get Rev. 
Silas a supply at his own church during 
the vacation. The three-guinea: fee would, 
he felt, be a God-send to the village pastor. 
It was this suggestion of his which the 


meeting had received with such chilling 
silence. 


For, if the truth be told, country minis- 
ters were not appreciated at the fashionable 
church over which he presided. Some five 
years previous a minister from the country 
had occupied the pulpit and the pews shuda- 
dered as they heard him speak of the 
“"eavenly haspect” of the New Jerusalem. 
The rest of the sermon was entirely for- 
gotten, but the misplaced aspirates were 
still remembered. 


The deacons looked curiously at each 
other. They were proud of their pastor and 
of his successful ministry among them, and 
rarely found themselves in opposition to his 
wishes. It was, to say the least, an un- 
pleasant position. 


Alderman Bywood, the senior deacon, at 
last broke the silence which had begun to 
hurt. The alderman was a man of sub- 
stance and somewhat inclined to pomposity, 
though no one knew better than the minis- 
ter what a heart of gold lay somewhere 
beneath. 


“With due respect to you, sir,” he began, 
“T am inclined to think that we shall make 
a serious mistake if we invite an unknown 
supply from the country. The congregation 
declines in numbers as it is when you are 
away, and I am inclined to think (this was 
a favorite phrase of the alderman’s) that 
it would suffer greatly if we filled the pul- 
pit with a—ah—inferior preacher from the 
country. _I was about. to propose that Dr. 
Cheedle be asked for the first Sunday.” 

“Ay, ay, the alderman is right, said an- 
other deacon, an ex-lieutenant of the Navy. 
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“We must not play hanky-panky with the 
pulpit.: Linnet street church is noted for 
its preaching, and has a position to main- 
tain’ in the city: I shall second Dr. 
Cheedle.”’ 


“But I am told,’ interposed the pastor, 
that Mr. Horner is an excellent preacher 
and worthy of a much better sphere, and 
I take it that our city churches have some 
responsibility for the village causes of the 
denomination.” 


“That may be true,’ said the alderman; 
“but—ah—he’s an unknown man, sir, and 
an unknown man would not draw in our 
pulpit. I’m sorry to oppose you, pastor, 
put it would not do, it would not do, sir.” 


“Besides,” said Brother Broadbent, 12 
prosperous draper, who had not hitherto 
spoken, but whose word as treasurer Car- 
ried weight,” we have the offertories to con- 
sider. The offertories fall considerably 
when you are away, Mr. Desmond, and that 
is matter to be taken into account. The - 
providing of supplies as well as the pay- 
ment of your stipend, implies some strain 
upon the funds, sir.” 


In spite of himself, the minister smiled. 
The strain upon the funds had been so 
often relieved by the pious draper, who, it 
was well known, never failed to double his 
subscription when a wet Sunday thinned 
the congregation, that he could afford to 
let the remark go without comment. 


Deacon Waterhouse, superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, beloved of old and young, 
who had been watching the pastor’s face, 
now put in a word. 


“Perhaps,” he ventured, “our pastor has 
some special reason for suggesting Mr. 
Horner.” 


“No,” said the minister, except one that 
will appeal, I am sure, to our common 
Christianity. I was at Stubley-under-Water 
a few weeks ago, and I happen to know 
that our brother is in great need. He has 
forty-five pounds a year, and four children, 
one of them a baby. When the latter was 
born, there were complications, and a spe- 
cialist had to be called in. I heard acci- 
dentally, quite accidentally, that for three 
months the family had gune without meat, 
and lived chiefly upon oatmeal porridge, 
in order to pay the specialist’s fee of ten 
guineas. Of course I do not wish unduly 
to press the matter.” 


Again a silence fell upon the meeting, for 
some reason or other the alderman found 
it necessary to take off his glasses and 
wipe them. Then he spoke again. 


“I—ah—have no personal objection, of 
course, to Mr. Horner. I speak solely in the 
interest of the church; and could we only 
be assured that his visit would be a suc- 
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cess, I—ah—should be disposed to withdraw 
the name of Dr. Cheedle.” 


“There is no doubt it would be a success,” 
the pastor hastened to say, “if—’” 


“If is a very big word, sir, a very big 
word,” interrupted the alderman in a loud 
tone. It was characteristic of the alder- 
man that his voice took on a louder note 
when he felt himself to be making a con- 
cession. 


“I was about to say’—here the pastor 
put on his most winning smile—‘“that it 
would be an undoubted success if our friend 
Jones would only create the atmosphere,” 
mildly explained the pastor. 


How much the minister and church at 
Linnet Street owed to that famous phrase 
of Deacon Jones will never be known in 
this world. Some dozen years before the 
good deacon had listened to an eloquent 
sermon, in which a popular preacher had 
enlarged on the creation of an atmosphere 
in which the pulpit could come to its best. 
“Without the sympathy of the pew, no 
ministry can be effective,’ declared the 
preacher. “Few plants grow well in win- 
ter,’ and then he went on to describe how 
such a desirable state of things might be 
brought about. 


This chance sermon had sunk deep into 
the deacon’s soul; the phrase “creating an 
atmosphere” was often upon his lips; and, 
what was best of all, from that day he had 


set himself to the creation of such an at-. 


mosphere in the church he loved. Many a 
preacher, who had gone away from Linnet 
Street, declaring “he had had a good time,” 
little knew how much of that “good time” 
was owing to the sanctified influence of the 
quiet little man who showed him into the 
pulpit. 

“I will certainly do my best,’ said the 
ee man as the pastor thus appealed to 

m, 


“Well, well,” said the alderman, who by 
this time had replaced his glasses, “then 
} move that Mr. Horner be asked for the 
first Sunday in August. I am—ah—in- 
clined to think that every man should have 
a chance and—ah—perhaps our invitation 
may afford Mr. Horner an—ah—opportunity 
of becoming known to the denomination.” 

“So long as it be not regarded as a pre- 
cedent,” cried the ex-lieutenant. 

“Certainly; it must not be regarded as a 
precedent,” responded the alderman firmly. 


“Second you, alderman,” cried the trea- 
surer; and then he added (though he him- 
self would have been the first to repudiate 
the suggestion had it come from elsewhere), 
“Perhaps we might reduce the fee to two 
guineas; seeing our brother has no rail- 
way fares to pay.” 


“A walk of five miles, and a two-penny 
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tram fare, if he cares to travel on Sunday 
by tram,’ murmured the pastor, and then 
added, parenthetically, “a sickly wife and 
four young children.” 


“No, no,” said the alderman emphatically, 
‘no sweating in this church, sir. We pay 
all alike here.” 


So it came to be recorded on the minutes 
that Rev. Silas Horner be asked to supply 
the pulpit, and that the usual fee of three 
guineas be paid. It was noticeable that 
the alderman and treasurer shook hands 
with peculiar warmth as the meeting broke 
up. 


There was one other supporter, not on 
the deaconate, whom the minister knew he 
would have to. propitiate. This was a 
wealthy widow lady, a generous supporter 
of the funds, and an eager worker in every 
cause connected with the church, but, above 
all things, partial to D.V.’s in the pulpit. 
As she rustled into the vestry on the last 
Sunday evening previous to his holidays, 
he braced himself for the encounter. Much 
to his surprise, his powers of persuasion 
were not drawn upon. 

“TI am very glad,’ she said as she wished 
him good-bye and a pleasant holiday, “I am 
very glad that Mr. Horner is coming to us 
next week. We in the city ought to en- 
courage our country pastors more than we 
do.’ Then the minister knew without the 
shadow of a doubt that good Deacon Jones 
was busy creating an atmosphere. 


About a fortnight later, Rev. Harry Des- 
mond, away on his vacation, stood in the 
window of his apartments with an open 
letter in his hand. As he read it again the 
tears came unbidden to his eyes. It was 
a note from Stubley-under-Water, and this 
is what he read: 

“T had an exceedingly happy day with 
your dear people, and their kindness made 
me feel very much at home. It is a long 
time since I had such an uplift in the 
pulpit. But I am uneasy about one little 
matter. When your secretary wrote me, he 
said that the fee was three guineas. On my 
way I opened the envelope which he gave 
me, and found inside a bank note for ten 
pounds. Do you think that this is a mis- 
take?” 


The minister brushed away the tears and 
laughed aloud. A mistake? His treasurer 
did not make mistakes of that sort. He 
rushed across to the post-office and sent 
off a laconic wire: “Not a bit of it.’ Then 
he uplifted his joyous heart and thanked 
God for his dear church at Linnet street. 


This was how the mistake (?) came 
about. The morning service at Linnet Street 
was over and the congregation was dis- 
persing. 
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“A very excellent sermon,” said the alder- 
man to Deacon Jones as he was about to 
step into his carriage. “I—ah—had no idea 
we had such ability in the country—no 
idea, sir.’ 

Deacon Jones agreed with enthusiasm. 

“By the bye, alderman,” he said, as that 
gentleman sank back on the carriage cu- 
shion, “did you ever live for three months 
on oatmeal porridge?” . 


“Bless my soul, certainly not, sir, most 
certainly not,” replied that dignitary. 

“No offence, alderman, no offence, I 
thought not, but you remember what the 
parson told us; three months, my dear al- 
derman, on oatmeal porridge, four young 
children—one a baby. Don’t you think that 
eaneged we might venture to increase the 
ee?” 

For a single moment the alderman looked 
surprised, then his face cleared. He even 
forgot his dignity. 

“Deacon,” he cried, “you’re a brick, sir, 
a regular brick; put me down for a couple 
of guineas.” 

During the afternoon, the ittle deacon 
had several similar interviews, and thus 
it came to pass that a bank-note for ten 
pounds found its way into the treasurer’s 
envelope. Oh, yes, assuredly, Deacon Jones 
knew how to create an atmosphere.—(The 
above English story is given as a true in- 
cident in “The British Weekly.”) 


A PRAIRIE CONCERT. . 


Night was coming on, cold and dreary. 
A wild wind from the north was sweeping 
over the prairies of Western Manitoba. The 
air was thick with frozen particles of ice 
and snow that rattled against the windows 
of an eastern-bound train. The car was 
poorly lighted and a spirit of discontent 
seemed to have fallen over the travellers. 


Above the roar of the wind and the noise 
of the train came the shrill cry of a baby. 
A delicate little woman, thinly clad, and 
evidently in the last stage of consumption, 
vainly tried to hush the little one. Black 
looks were exchanged and scowling faces 
turned toward the noisy child. One man 
in an audible voice remarked: “Put the 
brat in the baggage car with the dogs and 
guns.” The weary mother grew more ner- 
vous, and the child screamed louder than 
before. 


A woman near offered to help and soon 
found that the family of mother and four 
children were suffering from hunger. They 
had been two days on the train, their lunch 
box was emptied, and they were without 
dinner or supper. The father had recently 
died, and the brave mother was trying to 
reach her childhood’s home with her little 
ones before the grim summons came to cross 
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the great “divide.” The eldest child, a girl 
of eight years, was trying to amuse the two 
boys, younger than herself. 


The story of the hungry litle ones spread 
from group to group and lunch boxes were 
freely offered, and the little ones bountiful- 
ly fed. 

A white-haired stately old gentleman lef! 
his seat and with a pleasant smile and 
courtly bow to the tired mother, said, “I 
was quite a nurse in my younger days, let 
me take that child,” and the baby read his 
face, as only babies can, and was satisfied. 
Reaching out its hands it was soon cuddling 
its head upon the old man’s breast. The 
tired eyes began to droop as its nurse 
slowly paced up and down the aisle hum- 
ming a cradle song. 


At a distant end of the crowded car were 
the members of a concert company. All 
were tired and sleepy, some were cross, and 
some complained of the cold car and the 
soft coal smoke. 

But the baby’s face touched a tender 
chord as the old man paused beside them 
and told the sad story of sickness and 
poverty. A new interest was aroused, and 
after a few moments’ consultation the 
manager announced that “the conrpany 
would give a concert for the benefit of the 
widow and the fatherless.” 


How they sang! Every corner of the car 
was filled with the sweet melody. Now sof‘ 
and low, then higher, sweeter, clearer. Our 
hearts were lifted. We forgot the cold and 
the bitter wind outside, as the sweet strains 
of Annie Laurie, We’d Better Bide a Wee, 
and The Old Folks at Home, rolled 
through the car. Song after song they gave 
us, and then came the grand old hymns 
that hold the key to every heart. 


As the last words of Rock of Ages softly 
died away the old man with the sleeping baby 
in hisarms passed his hat and everyone re- 
sponded to that call for help. Hard faces 
grew soft, and eyes were dim. Silver chinked 
against silver and not a few bank notes 
drifted silently among the coines. With 
tears streaming down her face and her 
voice choked with sobs, the mother tried 
to express her gratitude. 

The old man placed the sleeping babe 
beside its mother and walking to the centre 
of the car raised his hand and reverentlv 
said: “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’ Ada St. John, in the West Land. 


“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


“T was hungry and ye fed Me.” 
“IT was sick and ye visited me.” 


TEACHING POLITENESS. 


A mother noticed a remarkable change 
in the deportment of her six year old son. 
From being rough, noisy, and discourteous, 
he had suddenly become one of the gentlest 
and most considerate little fellows in the 
world. He was attending the kindergarten, 
and his mother naturally inferred that the 
change was somehow due to his teacher’s 
instruction. 


“Miss Smith teaches you to be polite?’ 
she remarked in a tone of interrogation. 


“No,” said the boy, “she never says a 
word about it.” 

The mother was puzzled, and all the 
more when further questioning brought 


cnly more emphatic denials that the teach- 


er had ever given her pupil lessons in good 
breeding. 


“Well, then,’ the mother asked, finally, 


“if Miss Smith doesn’t say anything, what 
does she do?” 


“She doesn’t do anything,’ persisted the 
Roy. “She just walks around, and we feel 
polite. We feel just as polite as anything.” 

That was all he could tell about it, and 
his mother began to see through the mys- 
tery.—Educational News. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE LORD’S 
DAY. 


1. Remember It.—Remember means not 
only to hold in mind, but to hold with re- 
verence. It means to keep in the heart. to 
hold as a thing sacred. Of all the days of 
the week we must give the Lord’s Day the 
first place, the sacred. place, in our thought 
and affection. We must make it the queen 
of all the days. Sabbath desecration begins 
in putting the sacred day out of the heart 
of ind. Disloyal in thought, we become 
disloyal in word, and then in deed. He is 
safe and sacred who remembers. 


2. Prepare. for It.—-Many, are, the cintru- 
ders who would keep us from the Lord’s 
Day and keep the Lord’s Day from us. We 
prepare for the observance of the day by 
looking forward .to it, by so arranging our 


business as to gi i 
] Slve it.a welcome and 
place. Faia 


That man does not prepare for the Lord’s 
Day who suffers himself to be so crowded 
with the business and work of the other six 
that he can have no time and strength for 
the sacred work and worship of the seventh. 

Just here we have many modern vialo- 
tors. The man who gibes himself so much 
to the secular, at last finds himself unable 
to. prepare for the sacred. The worldly 
things of the six choke out and supplant 
the sacred things of the seventh. 


3. Keep it Holy.—How? By keeping it 
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with God. It is the soul’s reception day, 
the especial and set time for God’s visita- 
tions. It is then we are to take full time to 
let God talk to us, and to talk to Him. “Be 
still and know that I am God.’ How busy 
we get sometimes—week-times. How bless- 
ed to have one day in which we can rest 
and not only the body but the spirit. “Our 
until they rest in Thee.”—EHx. 


TOBIAHS OF TODAY. 


The man who has work to do and in- 
tends to do it must not pay too much atten- 
tion to the criticisms either of friends or 
opponents. When Nehemiah and his friends 
were rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem they 
were told that their work ‘would certainly 
come to naught. Indeed a certain Tobiah 
declared that if even a fox were to go uD 
against the wall they were building it would 
topple over. 


There are a few Tobiahs still living; and 
those who are engaged in rebuilding the 
walls of the spiritual Jerusalem must be 
prepared to be told occasionally that their 
labor is all in vain. But labor undertaken 
in dependence upon God, and intended for 
the good of others, cannot be in vain. There 
may be a season of weary watching before 
the day of success dawns, but all the same 
the day will dawn, and then the Son of 
Righteousness will rise with healing in His 
beams.—Exchange. 


TD 


THE PEACE OF FORGIVENESS. 


This is the peace of the evening. When 
the day is done, with its rush of business 
and care, its  multitudinous demands on 
heart and head, and hands, what a relief it 
is to shut the doors, to exclude all intruders, 
and to meet with beloved and familiar faces! 

And yet, even at such times, there are 
thoughts which we cannot exclude. The dis- 
ciples might shut the doors of the upper 
chamber, for fear of the Jews; but those 
doors could not exclude the memory of their 
late unfaithfulness and cowardice, their 
treachery and desertion. And these bitter 
thoughts were more terrible to endure than 
their fear of hostile intruders. 


Such is often our. own experience. The 
day that opened so bright and fair thas be- 
come marred by many sad and painful in- 
cidents, which we have been able to disre- 
gard amid the impetuous rush of life, but 
which refuse to be longer ignored, and re- 
turn to oppress and sadden our hearts, like 
a recurring nightmare, as we sit down to 
rest in the quiet of our own chambers, be- 
neath the fall of night.—Rev. J. EH. Meyer, 
Dap! hal ) 
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COMFORT FOR THE “SHUT INS.” 
By Dr. Groraes MAaTHEson. 


There are some in this world who are 
compelled to tarry at home. The great race 
of life goes on, and they are left behind; 
they are too weak to run. They have 
nothing to do with the hand, with the sweat 
of the brow, with the toil of the brain; 
their work is all with the heart. 


But what a work that is! The toils of the 
hand and brain are nothing to it; these 
yield a solace to their energy, but the sad 
heart has only to bear. 


It is harder to bear than to do. I may 
be rudely jostled in the race, but the race 
itself gives an excitement that makes me 
forget my pain. I am there at least, in the 
company of my fellow men. 


But to tarry at home, to wait passive 
under the shadow of God, to have nothing to 
d) but the burden of one great cross—this 
is the trial of life, this is the trial of love. 
Yes, my soul, and this is thy communion 
with thy Lord. 


His work, too, was to tarry at home. All 
the runners in the race laid their burdens 
upon Him, and left Him alone to bear 
them. He bowed His head in the garden, 
but He fainted not. He emptied His glory 
om the cross, but His love remained full. 


Stand beside Him, oh, my soul; watch 
Him in the lonely garden; help Him to 
bear His cross up the Via Dolorosa; strive 
with the dying penitent by His side to see 
the majestic strength of His. sustained 
weakness; and thou shalt know why it is 
written of Him: ‘He shall divide the spoil 
with the strong.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT SETTLEMENTS. 


Among the multitude of suggestions for 
spending the Sabbath in a profitable way, 
we may say that Saturday night has a 
close connection with it. Saturday night 
is one of the resting places in the journey 
of life, when it becomes every man to 
settle his accounts. 


Settle with the world. The business of a 
single week is easily reviewed—its mistakes 
may be easily rectified and turned to good 
account. The man of business’' should 
some time on Saturday look over his books, 
examine his outstanding debts, and see that 
all is straight. and safe. 


This is all the more important if his ac- 
counts are numerous. Great watchfulness 
is required if he would escape embarrass- 
‘ment and trouble. He who: knows: exactly 
how he stands every Saturday night will 
not be likely to live a poor man; or, if he 
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likes, he will hardly ever be found in debt 
or in want. 


Settle with conscience. Let him review 
his words and his actions, his motives and 
feelings during the past week. If anything 
is seen to be wrong or defective (and who 
is he without faults?) let the remembrance 
of it be carried into the next week, that a 
repetition of it may be avoided. Let him 
in prayer seek not only forgiveness for 
what has been amiss in the past, but grace 
to do better for the coming week. 


Settle with the Lord’s treasury. Every 
man owes constant returns of gratitude to 
the Giver of all good. Is it not meet to 
finish. the settlement. of Saturday night, by 
reviewing all the mercies of the week, and 
setting apart a portion of. its profits to 
serve some good cause that will promote 
the glory of Him “who gave Himself for 
us?” How much better and happier might 
life be with a downright honest settlement 
every Saturday night! How much brighter 
would Sunday morning be; how much more 
profitable the whole day!—Ex. 


HOW A BOY IS INFLUENCED. 


It was at a meeting of a men’s class, 
when the leader, a learned judge, who was 
a man of affairs, exerting great influence in 
the community in which he resided, made 
this declaration: “Next to God I owe most 
to a gray-haired man, whom I, as a wild, 
reckless boy, watched going out and coming 
in, when no one thought I was noticing 


anything good, or thinking seriously at 
all.” 

The intensity with which -this declara- 
tion was made produced a remarkable 


effect on the members of the class before 
whom the judge stood on that bright sum- 
mer morning. In front of him were men 
of all ranks of life, and of all ages from 
thirty to seventy. To the eyes of many of 
them the tears came, and doubtless in the 
hearts of most of them resolves were made 
that they would go out and come in before 
the boys in such a way that their in- 
fluence would do them good. 

The point to be remembered in this con- 
nection. is this: Boys use their eyes and 
ears when little credit is given to them for 
employing either. They are watching 
what is being done, and listening to what is 
being said. Not so much what is being 
said to them, or what is being done 
directly for them influences them; it is 
what is said when no intention of making 
an impression is present; it is what is 
done when the doer is off his guard, that 
really influences. 


Hence, the man who has at heart a 
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desire to do good to growing boys will take 
heed first of all to himself. If he is going 
out and coming in as the gray-haired man 
long ago went out and in, he is doing 


God’s service, and is certainly influencing 
many. 


This is a glorious thought, for it makes 
everyone who will be so an ambassador for 
Christ, a living epistle known and read of 
men. Who knows what man in the days to 
come will rise in the majesty of his man- 
hood and give credit to some one who, 
simply because he was trying to do his 
duty, has influenced him for good?—West- 
minster Teacher. 


IT KIND O’ SPILES YER LIFE. 


“Margaret, do you know of any one who 
wants a place for general housework?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Williamson, stepping out into her 
sunny kitchen. 


“And is it fer wan of yer friends yer 
askin’, Mrs. Williamson?” asked Margaret, 
looking up from her bread-board, with the 
smile which always lighted up her face 
when her young mistress appeared. 


“Yes, it is for those friends who dined 
with me on Wednesday evening. Do you 
know of any one?” 


“Well, if it’s fer that young married lady, 
I think I do. Katie Dunn is lookin’ fer a 
home; she can’t stand her place no longer.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Williamson. “I wouldn’t. take a servant 
from anyone else, Margaret, you know 1 
wouldn’t.” 


_ “No, mum, of course not; but I think 
Katie’s give notice already. She told me 
she was going to leave.” 

“Why, is the work too hard for her?” 


Margaret laughed her hearty, contagious 
laugh. “Oh, no, Katie ain’t afraid of hard 
work, no more than I am, but she likes a 
home. Where she is now, the lady never 
speaks to her, hardly, from morning till 
night, or if she does, she speaks kind o’ 
cross-like. That friend of yours looks like 
she was kind and might take a little in- 
terest in a body; yes, I think Katie’d like 
to work for her.’ 


“Ye know, Mrs. Williamson,’ she con- 
tinued, “it ain’t that we minds hard work, 
but when folks never has a kind word for 
ye all day, somehow it—well, it kind 0’ 
spiles yer life.” 

“Yes,” assented the young mistress, ‘I 
suppose it does;” and she thought to her- 
self, as she went back into her library, that 
sometimes, even in these days, the servant 
problem may be solved by the woman who 
coffers a “home” instead of a “place.”—The 
Standard. 
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MANNERS BECOME MANNER. 


Good manners serve to lubricate the cogs 
and bearings of the social machinery, but in 
the case of the expert practitioner of acts 
of courtesy and deference all good man- 
ners by and by are merged into a composite 
product, which is no longer called “man- 
ners,” but merely “manner.” 


This is a great deal more than mere 
politeness. It comprehends all that man or 
woman has and is in the way of thoughtful- 
ness, self-sacrifice, good humor, tact, in- 
sight, and sympathy. 

It is the very essence of graciousness 
without condescension. It makes the poor 
man forget his patched and shabby cloth- 
ing. It puts one who is not at home in 
strange surroundings perfectly at his ease; 
it obliterates caste distinction between one 
who has nothing and one who has every- 
thing. It rides no horse so high that it 
cannot dismount to play the good Samari- 
ten. 

And withal, there is serene unconscious- 
ness on the part of the person whose man- 
ners have become manner that his unvary- 
ing gentility is anything unusual. He stu- 
diously avoids advertising himself as the 
epitome of a gentleman. His acts of gene- 
rous kindness seem as natural and as sim- 
ple as walking or falling asleep. He 
makes it seem as though his beneficiary 
was bestowing the favor and not himself, 
and he is unwilling to admit that by any- 
thing he has done he has placed any man 
under an obligation. 

The mannerless man believes all minor 
courtesies superfluous. He believes in 
being downright direct, brusque, or, as he 
calls it, “businesslike.’ To his way of 
thinking time saved is money saved, and he 
gets more done, as he supposes, by his 
abridgment of ceremony. He thinks there 
is something masterful, Napoleonic, and 
impressive to other men in his curt mono- 
syllables and _ close-clipped ejaculations. 
Suavity and urbanity seem to him to in- 
volve a confession of weakness.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


Faith may languish; creeds may be chang- 
ed; churches may be dissolved; society may 
be shattered. But one cannot imagine the 
time when Jesus will not be the fair image 
of perfection, or the circumstances in which 
He will not be loved. He can never be 
superseded; He can never be ‘exceeded. Re- 
ligion may come and go, the passing shapes 
of an eternal instinct, but Jesus will remain 
the standard of the conscience, and the sat- 
isfaction of the heart. whom all. men seek, 
in whom all men will yet meet. I. McLaren. 
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SOME SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


Procrastination is one of the causes of 
failure, and promptness in taking up a task 
is one of the main secrets of success. ‘‘Now 
is the accepted time” for everything that is 
worth while at any time. 


Courtesy is another secret of success, and 
discourtesy is a common cause of failure in 
life. Discourtesy is only one form of sel- 
fishness. Those that love their brothers as 
themselves will treat them with the con- 
sideration they themselves wish to receive. 
Courtesy is one of the best-paying invest- 
ments in the world, not to look upon it in 
a higher aspect. 


Perseverance is a secret of success, and 
faint-heartedness is often the cause of fail- 
ure. The Palace of Success is situated on 
top of the Hill Difficulty. The way to any 
good thing is upward, and usually it is hard 
climbing. Give up at the first difficulty, 
and you will never get even the first re- 
ward. 

Cheerfulness does much to bring success, 
and gloom does much to cause failure. No 
cne likes to employ a sour-faced man or 
woman. Wear an aspect of happiness if 
you would get on in the world; and it will 
not be hypocritical, for a cheerful exterior 
speedily makes a cheerful heart. 


Sincerity brings the favor of men, and 
any untruth discredits a man. You cannot 
succeed unless people believe in you, and no 
matter what you say, you cannot make 
people believe in you unless your heart is 
true. Sincerity does not mean bluntness 
and harshness, but it means openness of 
spirit and a life that is the same all the 
way through. 

Industry is inseparable from success, and 
laziness is the cause of many failures. In 
spite of apparent successes that come from 
chance, make up your mind that nothing 
worth having will come to you except as 
the result of the hardest kind of work. 


A sense of the value of time will contri- 
bute to your success, and a lack of that 
sense will lead to failure. Many a con- 
spicuously successful life has been built 
upon the wise use of odd minutes which 
others have neglected. Every fragment of 
time is precious either for work or for rest. 


Ambition is a factor in success. No one 
is likely to succeed unless he is eager to 
succeed. God wants us to make of our- 
selves all that we can and get the most out 
of the lives He has given us. 

No one is likely to succeed if he does not 
watch the little things of life—the little 
bits of time, the little bits of money, the 


little bits of influence. Wait for large op- 
portunities, for great gains, for long leisure, 
and you will wait in vain. Life is made up 
of little things, just as the world is; and 
success in life consists largely in wise use 
of these tiny elements of life. 


No one can really succeed in life that is 
heedless of the next life. 


The Bible is the best manual of success. 
Scores of books on success have been writ- 
ten, but so far as they are worth anything 
at all they are only comments upon the 
Bible.—C. E. World. 


A LETTER FROM BEYOND. 


In the great revival which Evangelist W. 
E. Biederwolf recently conducted in Pitts- 
burg, Kan., among the thousand people con- 
verted were many railroad men. One of 
these was a young man of foreign birth. 
On “railroad night” at the tabernacle, 
which was on a Tuesday, he gave himself 
to Christ. 


He was intensely enthusiastic and deeply 
in earnest in his new resolve, and it brought 
him so much satisfaction and peace that he 
wrote a letter to the evangelist, telling of - 
his experience. It was a glowing statement 
of his peace of heart and happiness over his 
decision, and in it he made an appeal to 
other young men to follow his example. 


The letter was written sometime between 
the night of his conversion and the next 
Friday evening. He asked Evangelist 
Biederwolf to read it from the pulpit, and 
headed it with the date of the following 
Sunday, as it evidently was his intention to 
hand it to the evangelist on that day. 


But while at his work in the railroad 
yards on Friday evening, when he had been 
a Christian just three days, he was run 
down by an engine, and instantly killed. 
His mangled body was carried home, and in 
his room the sealed letter was found. It 
was brought to Evangelist Biederwolf on 
Sunday morning. 


That night, to a crowded tabernacle, the 
evangelist said, “I received to-day a letter 
from the other world;” and, explaining the 
circumstances, he read the letter to the 
people. It was written in the young man’s 
own handwriting and dated that very day, 
and yet his soul was in eternity. It was 
indeed a voice from beyond the grave; and, 
as the evangelist read its tender appeal, a 
deep thrill seemed to pass through the au- 
dience. Many men found Christ at the 
altar that night, influenced, no doubt, by 
the letter from the great beyond.—In C. E. 
World. 
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A HOSPITAL) SA DERIENCE. 


A few evenings ago a young man spoke 
to the writer in something like the follow- 
ing strain:—- . 

Jy wchum,, is vill). sir..in athe. hospital: 
They are going to operate on him on Mon- 
day. He doesn’t know whether ne wiil 
come through it. He. would like .to know 
the true way to heaven at once.” 

“But did no one speak to him about sal- 
vation?” 

“Yes,”’ replied the visitor, “a man came 
and spoke to him, but he didn’t know the 
way himself, and my friend got no good.” 

“Well, then, didn’t you, his companion, 
speak to him?” 

“No, your reverence; 
him. I 
either.’ 

“Would you like to ‘know it. Kian 

“Yes, sir, I would, and I would like well 
that my chum should know it too. He may 
die, sir, you See.” 

“Yes, ‘f know; but we all may .die. jin 
fact we all must die. However, I will go 
and see him for you.” 

On reaching the hospital, the young man 
was pointed out, and sitting down by the 
bedside, the conversation began at once. 

“Young friend, your companion tells me 
you would like to know the way of salva- 
tion. Is that so?” 

“Yes, Sir, it is. The doctors are going to 
operate on me on Monday,’ and' I may 
never get better. If I die I would like to 
be ready.” 

“Well, you know that God has made sal- 
vation very plain in His Word. He tells us 
that, it is a gift, that’ is, something for 
nothing. The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Now you 
are very weak and ill, and if you had to 
earn salvation by doing something you 
could not do it. How glad we should be 
that this wonderful Saviour offers us His 
pardon and peace and power without money 
and without price! Isn’t that good of 
Him?” 

Ses. Sia 

“Jesus said once to the woman at the 
well, ‘If thou knewest the gift of God thou 
wouldst have asked of Him and He would 
have given thee living water.’ 


I couldn’t speak to 
am afraid I.don’t Know the way 


You see 
there are some people who don’t know 
about this gift. Ah! young friend, may 


you know about it in your heart to-day.” 
“Now you will agree with me that a gift 


must be either accepted or refused.’ The 
patient nodded assent. ‘‘Well, then, how 
is it to be with you? Will you accept the 
SUE 


SL Would dike tOvdo Wt esinuawe 
“Well, then, just do what you would like 
to do. For any desire. that you have in 


this direction is good, and comes from God. 
Now, we had better pray.” 


Bending over the bed, prayer was offered 
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for theh Holy spirit to make. God’ S great sal- 
vation plain to the hospital patient and let 
His own sweet light fill his soul. The 
young man was deeply moved and much in 
earnest, and as far, as we can judge he was 
enabled through Divine grace to accept the 
Giver and His gift, the blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid myself of one dark blot, 

To Thee whose blood can cleanse each spot 

O Lamb of God, I come!” 

The young sufferer is apparently recover- 
ing from his operation, and says that he is 
elad that he has accepted God’s_ gift. 
Young reader, have you accepted this gift? 
“Ror God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotton Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.’—H. M. in “The Christian 
Irishman.” 


WHEN SUNSHINE COUNTS. 

One’s ability to ‘‘keep sweet” is never 
really tested until he is treated with down- 
right unfairness. There is no credit in 
being sunshiny while everything is sun- 
shiny around us. Anyone can be courteous, 
and loving, and agreeable while others are 
so, and while everything that is his right is 
being given to him. 

But how many of us make it the deliber- 
ate purpose of our lives to be courteous, and 
loving, and positively radiant of sunshine 
when our rights are rudely over-ridden, and 
we are ignored, or snubbed, or even mis- 
represented? 

Then, and then only, we have a real op- 
portunity to show whether our Christianity 
is kept chiefly within the leaves of our New 
Testament or is the controlling force in our 
lives. One whose love shines out only 
more brightly the more his feelings are 
hurt has little difficulty in persuading 
others that his Christ is a friend worth 
knowing.—S. S. Times. 


THE TONGUE. 


“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declares the Greek. 

“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

The Turk asserts, ‘‘than does the sword.” 

The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form instead, 

“Don’ let your tongue cut off your head.” 

“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 

Say the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart, 

“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.’ 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

“Though feet should bale ne’er let the 
. tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the hiss ; 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
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CAST THY BREAD UPON THE 
WATERS. 


Two gentlemen met on a steamer, and 
talked, with interest, of many’ things, 
amongst others of Sunday schools. 


“To tell the truth,’ said one, “I am not 
very enthusiastic about that kind of work: 
I was a teacher for many years, and after 
all, I seemed to have done no good.” 


“Well, I do believe in Sunday school 
work,” said the other: “As a lad I receiv- 
ed: lifelong influences for good in my class 
at school;” and he named the school with 
which he had once been connected. 


“Were you taught there?” cried the other; 
“that was where I taught. Were you there 
in my time? My name is——.” 

“And I was your scholar. I remember 
you now.” 


The younger man gave his name, and 
memories succeeded each other concerning 
that old school, unforgotten by both. There, 
side by side, stood the teacher, who believ- 
ed he had done nothing, and the man he 
hac influenced for life.’—Sel. 


WALKING THROUGH FIRE. 


Twice a year at the Imagawa Koji Tem- 
ple, Tokyo, Japan, they hold a curious kind 
of religious ceremony, which attracts many 
foreign sightseers besides the devotees who 
come for the purpose of taking part. It is 
commonly called “The Ordeal of Fire.’ 


We went, took our places in the crowd, 
and waited. The people stood. and sat 
around an oblong-shaped open court, not 
very large. In the center was a bed of 
charcoal about six feet wide and possibly 
fourteen or fifteen feet long. Pieces of oil- 
ed kindling were lying on top ready for the 
application of fire. 

As the light faded into dusk a coolie lit 
the wood in several places. Then several 
with fans tied to the end of long bamboo 
poles stood off and fanned the flames, a 
scarcely necessary operation, because a 
high wind was blowing. By and by the 
mass of charcoal was ail caught and burn- 
ing with fierce flames. 


When it was about half burned down, 
within the temovle arose a great noise of in- 
cantations. We looked and there six 
white-robed priests prostrating themselves 
before the altar were making incantations 
for the gods of water to come and drive out 
the gods of fire. Behind the priests in a 
larger room opening into the sanctuary, if 
it may be so named, were several scores of 
devotees chanting and making PEPE atone 
in unison with the priests. 
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This Hen ctnee for about fiiteen minutes, 
when all’*clappéd. the hands in concert eight 
times and arose. The priests passed out to 
the charcoal: bed. First they took a long, 
heavy pole and pounded a path in the 
middle, making the charcoal peneath pos- 
sibly an inch or so in thickness and leaving 
the glowing masses on each Side between 
ten inches and a foot deep. Of course the 
deep beds continued to burn with a fierce 
heat all through the ceremony, but the 
pounded path soon died down to a dull red- 
ember condition. 

Having pounded the fire, they took short 
sticks with small bunches of cut white 
paper attached and shook them around at 
the by-standers, the idea being, I think, to 
drive out the evil spirits. It seemed neces- 
sary to exercise with especial fervor before 
the seats of the skeptical foreigners. After 
that they sprinkled salt upon their own 
heads and about the ground around the 
fire. Bare-footed they walked around, mak- 
ing tragic gyrations and _ unintelligible 
ejaculations at the fire. Of course, no new 
fuel was added, and the fire kept on burn- 
ing. 

When it had burned down far enough so 
as not to be dangerous any more, they sud- 
denly began to strike sparks over their 
heads with flint stones, and then, first rub- 
bing his feet well into a pile of salt, which 
had been placed at one end, the leader step- 
ped boldly through the fire, again rubbing 
his feet in another pile of salt at the other 
side. Then all the others followed. Every 
place the feet touched left a black spot, 
which showed that the fire was no longer 
very dangerous. 

After the priests passed through several 
times it began to get common. The de- 
votees—all ages, sizes, and conditions—be- 
gan to skip through, some slowly and others 
quickly. Hven small infants were carried 
through. All were protected by having the 
white paper flourished and the flint stone 
struck over their heads before attempting 
to cross, and all were compelled to use the 
salt at each end. But, of course, the white 
paper and the flint sparks prevented the 
danger. 

By and by some of the foreigners became 
warmed up to it, and, taking off shoes and 
stockings, they, too, walked through un- 
scathed. One gentleman seemed intent 
upon making a thorough test, for he passed 
through three or four times. Several ladies 
also picked up their skirts and hopped 
through. 

And they call this ‘fa miracle.” And such 
things can happen in the very heart of 
Tokyo, the capital city of Japan, where 
some know-it-alls tell us there is no more 
need for missionaries—The Mission Field. 
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THREE MANLY BOYS. 


Let me tell you about three splendid boys 
I knew. Their father died, and their 
mother was left to bring them up and to 
earn the money with which to do it. So the 
boys set in to help her. By taking a few 
boarders, doing the work herself, and practic- 
ing strict economy, this blessed woman kept 
out of debt and gave each of her sons a 
thorough -college education. 


But if they ‘hadn’t worked like beavers to 
help her, she never could have done it. 
Her oldest boy—only fourteen—treated his 
mother as if she were the girl he loved best. 
He took the heavy jobs of housework off ‘her 
hands, put on his big apron and went to 
work with a will; washed the _ potatoes, 
pounded the clothes, waited on the table— 
did anything and everything that he could 
coax her to let him do, and the two younger 
ones followed his example right along. 


Those boys never wasted their mother’s 
money on tobacco, beer or cards. They kept 
at work, and found any amount of pleasure 
in it. They were happy, jolly boys, too, 
full of fun, and everybody not only iJiked, 
but respected and admired them. They all 
married true and noble women, and to-day 
one of those boys is president of a col- 
lege, and is in demand for every good word 
and work; another is my own “beloved 
physician,’ while a third is a_ well-to-do 
wholesale grocer in Pueblo, Colorado, and a 
member of the city council—Frances Wil- 
lard. 


WHY MEN ARE CHOSEN. 


The head of a great wholesale house was 
asked how he came to secure a certain 
efficient and trustworthy young man as 
caShier. They had trained no one to take 
the place when the old cashier left, so it was 
a case of look around and pick one from 
among the employees of the office. If the 
employees of that firm had known that pri- 
vate detectives were shadowing them day 
and night, they would have acted differently 
—at least, most of them would. 


Five fellows, good in every other way, did 
not get a chance at the place because they 
spent their evenings in seeing how many 
saloons they could take in without getting 
drunk. Others were passed up because they 
backed the ponies or played poker. And 
others lost their chances for several reasons. 
Drinking, loose living, and gambling were 
the three principal elements in clsanalyAne 
those fellows. 


The young man who secured the job was 
a rate clerk in the traffic department. So 
many were before him in length of service 
and importance that he had been overlooked 
in the first selection. 
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When the chief of his department was 
notified that the young man was a possibil- 
ity, he demurred. When pressed for his 
reason, he said: “He’s the only man in my 
department that I can absolutely depend 
upon.” Unwittingly, he had given him the 
very best recommendation, and he a crusty 
old railroad man who. seldom praised any- 
body. 


At the first conversation with the young 
man, the head of the house was impressed 
with a sense of his integrity. He was the 
kind of a fellow he would pick out for a son, 
if he could. The young man was studying 
law, three evenings atending school, and 
three reading law, with the intention of 
making a place in the firm’s legal depart- 
ment. He made himself so indispensable in 
the cashiership, that he was given twice 
the salary of the old cashier, and was worth 
too much to begin again in the legal depart- 
ment.—William J Hart, D.D., in Presbyte- 
Tian. 


THE LAME WIN THE RACE. 


Were the deeds of William Pitt, who 
piloted the British ship of state through the 
storms of the French Revolution, or were 
those of William of Orange, King of Eng- 
land, “performances of great mark?” Both 
these men were invalids. The last named, 
frail and sickly from childhood,. had in 
manhood a constant cough, and was often 
tortured by severe headache. Exertion 
quickly fatigued him. Yet, though his life 
was one long disease, he not only ruled Eng- 
land sucessfully, but led the British troops 
to victory in the field. 

Who has forgotten the daring voyages, ex- 
plorations, and discoveries of Dr. Kane? 
Small in body, frail in health, he never 
went to sea without suffering from seasick- 
ness, and he was afflicted also with heart 
disease and chronic rheumatism; yet this 
man “d’une herculeenne faiblesse”’ climbed 
the dizzy heights of the Himalayas, ascend- 
ed the Nile to a great distance, traversed 
Greece on foot, descended the unexplored 
crater of a great volcano in the Philippines, 
fought heroically in the Mexican War, and 
triumphed over sufferings in the Arctic Seas, 
under which the strongest men, especially 
trained to endure such hardships, sickened 
and died. 

Who gave to English-speaking peoples 
that sheet-anchor of their liberties, the 
Habeas Corpus Act? Was it not the born 
cripple, who could not move without his 
servant and his crutch—who suffered daily 
from epileptic fits, and was never without 
“a dull aching pain in his side’—the first 
Shaftesbury? In spite of his physical in- 
firmities, he was an animated and witty 
companion, and a busy and energetic poli- 
tician.—Success. 


1910 
THE BRAVEST DEED. 


A group of old U.S. A. soldiers, both 
north and south, were telling stories of the 
Civil War. 

At last they fell to comparing the great- 
est acts of bravery that each had known, 
and a southerner told the following story: 

“It was a hot July day in 1864, and Gen- 
eral Grant was after us. Our men had hur- 
riedly dug rifle pits to protect themselves 
from the northern sharpshooters, and dead 
and dying northerners were lying up to the 
very edge of those pits. 


“In one of the pits was an ungainly, 
raw, red-headed boy. He was a retiring lad, 
green aS grass, but a reliable fighter. We 
never paid much attention to him, one way 
or another, 


“The wounded had been lying for hours 
unattended before the pits, and the sun was 
getting hotter and ‘hotter. They were suf- 
fering horribly from pain and thirst. Not 
fifteen feet away, outside the rifle pit, lay 
a mortally wounded officer, who was our 
enemy. 

“As the heat grew more intolerable, this 
officer’s cries for water increased. He was 
evidently dying hard, and his appeals were 
of the most piteous nature. The red-head- 
ed boy found it hard to bear them. He 
had just joined the regiment and was not 
yet callous to suffering. At last, with tears 
flooding his grimy face, he cried out— 

“*T can’t stand it no longer, boys! I’m 
going to take that poor fellow my canteen.’ 

“For answer to this foolhardy speech one 
of us struck a cap on a ramrod and hoisted 
it above the pit. Instantly it was pierced by 
a dozen bullets. To venture outside a step 
was the maddest suicide. And all the 
while we could hear the officer’s moans: 

“Water! water! Just one drop, for God’s 
sake, somebody! Only one drop!’ 

“The tender-hearted boy could stand th: 
appeal no longer. Once, twice, three times, 
in ‘spite of our utmost remonstrance, he 
tried unsuccessfully to clear the pit. 

At last he gave a desperate leap over the 
embankment, and once on the other side, 
threw himself flat on the ground and crawl- 
ed toward his dying foe. He could not get 
close to him because of the terrible fire, but 
he broke a sumac bush, tied to the stick his 
precious canteen, and landed it in the suffer- 
er’s trembling hands. 

“You never heard such gratitude in your 
life. Perhaps there was never any like it 
before. The officer was for tying his gold 
watch on the stick and sending it back as 
a slight return for the disinterested act. 
But this the boy would not allow. He only 
smiled happily and returned as he had 
gone, crawling amid a hailstorm of bullets. 

When he reached the edge of the pit he 
called out to his comrades to clear the way 
for him, and with a mighty leap he was 
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among us once more. He was 
scratched. 
“He took our congratulations calmly. We 


said it was the bravest deed we had seen 


not even 


during the war. He did not answer. His 
eyes had a soft, musing look. 
“‘How could you do it?’ I asked ina 


whisper later, when the crack of the rifles 
ceased for a moment. 

“Tt was something I thought of, he said, 
simply. ‘Something my mother used to say 
to me. “I was thirsty, and ye gave Me 
drink,’ she said. She read it to me out of 
the Bible, and she taught it to me till lI 
never could forget it. When I heard that 
man crying for water I remembered it. 
The words’ stood still in my head. Il 
couldn’t get rid of ’em. So I thought they 
meant me—and I went. That’s all.’ 

“This was the reason why the boy was 
ready to sacrifice his life for an enemy. And 
it was reason enough,’ added the soldier, 
with a quavering voice.’”—Ex 


MORE THAN TOOLS NEEDED. 


A young Italian knocked one day at the 
door of an artist’s studio in .Rome, and 
when it was opened, exclaimed: ‘Please, 
madam, will you give me the master’s 
brush?” The painter was dead, and the 
boy, filled with a longing to be an artist. 
wished for the great master’s brush. 

The lady placed the brush in the -boy’s 
DANG wSVile ele is SS DUS ae Le vals. 
my boy.’ 

With a flush of earnestness on his face, 
he tried it, but found he could paint no 
better than with his own. 

The lady then said to him: ‘You can- 
not paint like the great master unless you 
have his spirit.” 

Only by the power of the Holy Spirit are 
we able to successfully carry on the 
Master’s work. 

The same great lesson was taught once 
ina museum of old-time armor. When a 
visitor was shown the sword of Wallace, 
he said, “I do not see how it could win 
such victories.” “Ah, ‘sir,’ said” the guide; 
“you don’t see the arm that wielded it.” 

We need all the grace and tact we can 
acquire through studying the best models 
and imitating their example. We must be 
filled with the same Spirit who wrought in 
and through Christ’s noble ones.—Christian 
Union Herald. 


I have a pledge from Christ—have his 
note of hand—which is my support, my re- 
fuge and haven; and though the world 
should rage, to this security I cling. ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” If Christ be with me, what 
shall I fear? If he is mine, all the powers 
of earth to me are nothing more than a 
spider’s web.—Chrysostom. 
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FACES. 
(From the German.) 


On each man’s face 
Life doth trace 

That man’s history. 
The hidden mystery 
His heart doth nola, 
There it is told; 

His joys and bis pain. 
In characters plain, 
With unerring hand— 
Yet few understand; 
Not many can gage 
What is writ on that page.—Ex. 


MANNERISMS. 


“Long ago, when I was a child,” said the 
little woman in gray, “I read a story about 
a hen who couldn't say anything bad 
enougo about one of the other hens _ be- 
cause she—the other hen—had a speckled 
feather in her wing, while, all the time the 
gossiper was being laughed at by the whole 
barnyard because she had two. speckled 
feathers in her wing, and dian’t know it. 
I reminded myself of that hen the other 
day. 

“For a long time I’ve been annoyed by 
the mannerisms of my family. ‘Tom’ 
doesn’t eat his soup in the quietest fashion, 
and father keeps up a continual tattoo with 
his fingers while talking, and even my dear 
mother hums about her work, off the key, 
too, in a way that gets on My nerves aw- 
fully. I’ve saia little things from time to 
time about mannerisms, and they promised 
to reform; but yesterday they turned on 
me. I proposed that we set up a mite box, 
and each one put in a penny whenever he 
or she gave way to a mannerism. 

“*And if I have any mannerisms you 
must remind me when [ sin,’ I said gen- 
erously, but feeling quite sure that I’d kept 
too close a watch over myself to have any 
annoying habits. 

“There was a silence. 
spoke: 

““Well, dear,’ she said, ‘if a mite box 
would only cure you of that way you have 
of giving a perfectly meaningless little 
“tee-hee!” at the end of nearly every sen- 
tence you speak, I’d be in favor of it.’ 


““FWer tee-heeing isn’t half so bad as the 
way she has of rocking madly while she 
converses. This came from my younger 
sister. Then ‘Tom’ cut in and said he could 
stand the rest of my faults if only I’d cure 
myself of that dreadful habit of drumming 
on the edge of the chessboard when he was 
trying to concentrate his mind on his next 
play; and dear old father finished me by 
saying mildly: 

““My dear, of course you’re not conscious 


Then my mother 
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of it, but that trick of sniffing is growing 


Now for. a: lady. to sniff— 
Well,” finished the 


upon you. 
“Hit cetera, et cetera. 


little woman in gray, “we haven’t set up 


that mite box yet.’—Tribune. 


THE ROBIN’S FRIEND. 
By Edward M. Fuller. 


(This really happened.) 


“Dear me!” said Mr. Fowler, awaking 
early one Sunday morning; “something is 
wrong with the robins.” And _ springing 
out of bed, he went to the window. 

It was about half-past three, but it was 
quite light. Across the street the hill 
went steeply down to the street below, and 
the slope was wooded with tall maples. 

Above one of these trees a large num- 
ber of robins were flying at some object 
in the tree, then flying back, all the time 
screaming as if in great distress. 

Mr. Fowler looked, and there in the 
crotch of the tree stood a crow. But it 
was not simply the crow that alarmed the 
robins; for right in that very crotch was 
a robin’s nest, and the crow was eating 
either the eggs or the little ones—Mr. 
Fowler could not make out which. He 
would take a mouthful and as the robins 
screamed the would look up at them as 
much as to say, “Well, what are you going 
to do about it?,. Do you suppose a crow is 
afraid of robins?” 

Presently about half a dozen robins flew 
screaming away together, and after a few 
minutes’ absence came back still scream- 
ing, and with them came a king-bird. Now 
you must know, crows are very much 
afraid of king-birds; they are fierce littie 
fellows. 

These robins came back screaming just 
as when they went away, and the crow 
paid no attention to them, but kept on 
eating, while the other birds were still 
scolding him. The king-bird made no 
sound, and the crow did not know he was 


coming. 
All the robins flew at the crow more fu- 
riously than ever, but the KkKing-bird 


dropped right down on the crow’s back. 

You should have seen the crow’s sur- 
prise. How he hurried to get away from 
that tree! The king-bird drove him fu- 
riously, the robins following screaming 
until they were well out of the grove. Then 
they left the king-bird to drive the crow 
wherever he chose, while they returned to 
the ruined nest. After a time they became 
quiet, and Mr. Fowler went back to bed. 

Now, how do you suppose those robins 
made the king-bird understand their trou- 
ble, and persuaded him to come and drive 
that robber-crow?—The Sunday School 
Times. 
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TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
MACKAY HOSPITAL, FORMOSA. 
By our MISsionarRy, Mrs. J. Y. FERGUSON. 


Mackay Hospital, so named in honor of 
Captain Mackay, of Detroit, whose widow 
donated the money for its erection, was 
built thirty years ago in Tamsui. For 
more than twenty years it was supervised 
by the late Rev. G. L. Mackay, D.D., founder 
of the North Formosan Mission. In those 
days, a foreign community doctor resided 
in Tamsui, and was employed by the Mis- 
sion to do the medical and surgical work 
in the hospital, assisted by Dr. Mackay and 
his students. The needy who through those 
years received help and comfort and heal- 
ing, number tens of thousands, and this hos- 
pital was one of the great factors in the 
marvellous success which crowned the efforts 
of our pioneer missionary. 


After Dr. Mackay’s death in 1901, the work 
devolved upon Rev. Mr. Gauld, but as he 
was now the only missionary in this large 
field, he soon found it impossible to super- 
vise the medical, as well as the many other 
branches of the work, so the hospital was 
closed and, instead, a small dispensary was 
opened up near Mr. Gauld’s house, where 
it could be swperintended by Mrs. Gauld 
without taking her away from her home and 
family, and here, under the direction of the 
community doctor, who was employed to at- 
tend twice a week, she dispensed medicines 
to the sick who came. 

This was the situation when we arrived 
in Formosa in the late autumn of 1905. Dr. 
Ferguson entered upon the work at once and 
with the assistance of Mrs. Gauld, who also 
acted as interpreter, attended the dispensary 
several hours each day. Frequently seventy- 
five patients were treated in one day. 

As the dispensary was only a small room 
14 feet by 10, the patients had to sit out- 
doors under the shelter of a thatched roof, 
and while they waited their turn, they heard 
the Gospel message. Several operations were 


performed, the operated patients being kept 
here or there in any available room about. 
the mission. 


The following year it was decided to re- 
move the dispensary from Mr. Gauld’s house, 
as his family ran a great risk in having 
scores of unspeakably dirty and diseased 
human beings huddled for hours each day 
around the doors or even wandering through 
the house if allowed. to do so. Oxford col- 
lege being closed for the time being, we 
fitted up a room in that building and there 
carried on the medical work until the two 
years allowed for the doctor’s study of the 
language had passed. 

We then set to work to repair the old 
hospital and get it ready for occupation. 
Thirty years in this land of moth and rust 
or, what is worse, white ant, earthquake and 
typhoon, had left their mark on the build- 
ing, but after three months’ labor, and the 
expenditure of a few hundred yen, a wonder- 
ful transformation was effected. 


The building stands on the main thorough- 
fare of Tamsui, on the lot adjoining the 
Christian chapel. It is a plain, one-story 
structure, built of sun-dried bricks, and con- 
sists of a main building in front, with two 
wings projecting out behind and enclosing 
a courtyard. 

The main building is divided into seven 
apartments. First there is, after Chinese 
fashion, a wide central hall which is wait- 
ing-room and chapel, and on either side of 
this hall there are three small rooms—on 
the right, operating room, dining room, and 
students’ bedroom; on the left, consulting 
room, dispensary and dressing room. A 
wicket opens from the dispensary into the 
waiting room, and at this opening the medi- 
cines are handed out. A “lean-to” kitchen 
behind the dining-room, and a ‘“‘lean-to” dark 
room for examining eyes, behind the dress- 
ing room, complete the front block. 

The two wings are each divided into two 
wards, 10 x 20 feet, and each ward has three 
beds, making in all, accommodation for 
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twelve patients. This is the number which, 
according to Japanese law, we are allowed 
to have in a building of this size. It is 
often very difficult to convince applicants 
that a ward which has but three patients in 
it, is full, as they consider the accommoda- 
tion quite sufficient for at least three times 
that number. 


<2 oat 


The only addition made to the wards were 
bath-rooms. These were unnecessary in 
years gone by, when the Chinese considered 
regular and frequent washing of the body 
to be quite superfluous, if not indeed in- 
jurious. But happily that state of affairs is 
passing away, and now not only the patients 
in the hospital but the students in our school 
and college, the servants employed about our 
homes and institutions, and many others be- 
sides, can enjoy a bath with the best. No 
doubt the influence of the Japanese, whose 
love for the bath-tub in season and out of 
season (and also, alas! in place and out of 
place), is so well Known that it needs no 
comment here, has had much to do with re- 
conciling our grimy though lovable Chin- 
ese to the use of soap and water. 


We employ three dispensers (medical 


students), a dresser, a cook, a coolie and an ~ 


errand boy. This errand boy is rather an 
odd little chap. He says he is eighteen 
years old, which may mean that he is six- 
teen, for a Chinese baby is reckoned to be 
a year old when born, and two years old 
the following New Years’ Day, even should 
that be less than a week later. No record 
is kept of actual birthdays—everybody has 
his birthday at New Year, so that we may 
say New Year’s Day is one great and uni- 
versal Birthday Party, and certainly the 
Chinese celebrate it right royally, and the 
new suit is even more unfailing than the new 
hat on Easter Sunday in Canada. 


The custom of adding a year or two to a 
child’s age, has often caused the doctor much 
inconvenience and a little patient much risk. 
Perhaps a man came saying his child was 
sick, and describing symptoms which the 
doctor at once recognized as malaria. “How 
old is the child?” the doctor asks. ‘‘About 
two or three years old,’ is the reply, for 
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the Chinese seldom, 
figures. 

Then perhaps the doctor prescribes so 
many grains of quinine, to be taken at such 
and such intervals, a prescription which 
must be changed considerably when he pre- 
sently discovers that the child is but three 
months old. So, now, instead of inquiring 
how old the child is, he asks when was the 
child born, which is quite a different thing. 


if ever, give exact 


But to return to our errand boy. His 
hame is Kim Ki (Golden Branch). He may 
be sixteen, though he is no larger than a 
well-grown boy of ten in Canada. He was 
one of the first patients that attracted our 
notice in the Dispensary; he was so manly 
and honest, albeit the dirtiest little boy I 
had seen up to date. He was sickly, and 
came often to get medicine, so we soon 
learned something of his history. He was 
a cowherd, earning a wage of twelve yen 
($6.00) a year, besides his rice. He had a 
step-father, who flogged him for no reason 


. in particular, for he was by no means a 


bad boy. 

But one day he lost his post of cowherd, 
and in great distress came to our house, 
looking for employment. We did not need 
him at all, but he was such a forlorn little 
waif, that we hired him, out of pity, and 
gave him work to do in the garden. A few 
months later we made him errand boy in 
the hospital, where he has now been for 
over two years. 


In Sunday School he has learned to read 
well, though I can not say to sing well, the 
vocation of cowherd in youth not being con- - 
ducive to a musical voice in after life. He 
is faithful and diligent and even if better 
days have made him somewhat puffed up 
and consequential, that is only being true 
to his nature as a Chinaman. 

In a sort of shed, at the back of the hos- 
pital, he with the other servants, has his 
bedroom. it contains his bed, which is a 
wooden stand with a straw mat spread upon 
the boards, a Chinese pillow, which is more 
like a little block of wood than a pillow, a 
coarse net hung around the bed to protect 
the sleeper from mosquitos, and a wadded 
covering for cold nights. 
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Besides the bed, there is a packing box for 
a table, on which are displayed his Testa- 
ment, Hymn book, and Sunday School cards. 
But despite this very modest interior, his 
door, which is always closed, bears the sol- 
-emn notice, “No admission except on busi- 
ness.” He now earns four yen ($2.00) per 
month, and on this sum keeps himself clean, 
well clothed and well fed (for he is quite 
a healthy boy now), and no doubt puts 
Something by for a rainy day as well. 
Before knowing the Chinese, I used to 
puzzle over those parables which speak of 
laborers receiving a penny a day, and of 
the good Samaritan giving the inn-keeper 
two pence to board and lodge his unfortunate 
neighbor for an indefinite time, but these 
rates sound much more reasonable now. 
You will notice that a nurse was not men- 
tioned in the above list of hospital employees. 
We have no nurses, and no nursing in the 


proper sense of the word. A patient usually’ 


brings with him a friend or relative who is 
supposed to look after him. 

A certain writer on Chinese character- 
istics says that “above all peoples the Chin- 
ese are adepts in utilitarianism and econ- 
omy,’ but this otherwise excellent trait 
makes them (the ordinary untrained ones) 
the very worst of nurses. 


One of the first questions the nurse (?) 
asks, is “Teacher, will my brother recover? 
Can you heal his disease? If the doctor says 
“Yes, I think so,’ and the case turns out 
otherwise, he says, “Look you, that foreign 
doctor says he could heal my brother, and 
he could not—he does not understand the art 
of healing. He said my brother would re- 
cover, and he has died instead—evidently he 
cannot foresee events.” 

Ify on the other hand, the doctor, in an un- 
guarded moment, should answer “Your bro- 
ther is very ill, I fear he cannot recover,” 
then the nurse’s work is finished. If the 
sick man is going to die, why waste good 
food upon him? The money had much better 
be spent on the living. So, too, there is no 
use of giving the medicines regularly or in 
giving them at all for that matter, or in 
wasting the nurse’s energy in doing things 
for the patient’s comfort. He is going to 
die—better just let things take their course. 
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A young man in Tamsui, a Christian, 
hopelessly in the grasp of consumption, thus 
neglected and almost deserted by his bro- 
ther with whom he lived, longed again and 
again for death to relieve his sufferings, 
and said, “Were I not a Christian and great- 
ly desired to testify for Christ not by my 
life only, but also by my death, I should 
certainly end my life with my own hand.” 


Other considerations besides economy 
sometimes enter in. A little child—a girl, 
—was very ill of pneumonia, and the doctor 
was called to her home to prescribe for her. 
After several days of careful treatment, she 
passed the crisis and was making slow but 
sure. progress. towards recovery. The doc- 
tor had not seen her for two days when one 
morning her father came in evident distress, 
urging him to come at once, and see the 
child. 


The doctor was grieved and surprised at 
the change for the worse which had evident- 
ly taken place in the little one, but a few 
questions soon cleared up the mystery. They 
had consulted a fortune teller, who told 
them that they had acted unwisely in hav- 
ing the child cured. Much better that she 
should die, for if she did not, then she 
would cause the death of some other member 
of the family. Whereupon the grand-parents, 
who were at the head of the household, de- 
cided that no further effort ought to be made 
to bring the child back to health, and, in 
fact, that she ought to be given every chance 
to die if fate so willed it. Accordingly they 
left her alone in a cold room, for it was 
winter, and gave her no proper nourish- 
ment, or care of any sort. 


But the father of the child was not quite 
convinced. He seemed to be fond of the lit- 
tle one, and in his heart a struggle was 
going on between love and superstition. 
When he saw her beginning to sink, love 
triumphed and he came secretly and begged 
the doctor to go again and help her. But 
it was too late, and the little life went out— 
only another sacrificed on the altar of hea- 
then superstition. 

Often, in the hospital, when a patient is 
very low, our well-wishers will urge the doc- 
tor to send him away. “But,” the doctor 
savs, “the man is too weak to be moved. If 
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we send him home, he will die on the way 
Let us make him comfortable here; to dis- 
turb him will cause him much unnecessary 
suffering. 

But still they urge: “‘Let him die on the 
way, no odds, no odds; it will prove that you 
foresaw his death, and will be better for 
your reputation.” And only the greatest 
firmness, and often sternness on the doctor’s 
part, prevents the dying man from being 
hustled off the premises. 


One more person we must notice before 
closing, viz., the hospital chaplain. This 
year we have a very good one. His duty 
is to conduct the hospital service three times 
a week, on dispensary mornings, to teach 
in-patients to read, and to explain to them 
the Word of God; to record the names and 
addresses of all patients, and to report them 
to the native preacher in the district from 
which they come. Then when they return 
to their homes, that preacher is supposed to 
visit them, invite them 10 church, and in 
every possible way, try to follow up the 
teaching which was beguy in the hospital. 


Wap 
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Up to date, 4,800 patients have been treat- 
ed within this year, making a total of over 
20,000 treatments. This number includes the 
“opiums” who form a class of patients by 
themselves, and for whom we have a large 
building rented in another part of the town, 
with a keeper to guard them while they try 
to break from the habit which ruins them, 
body and soul. 

Every day, we bless God that He has called 
us to this place and to this work, and pray 
that during the coming year some reader of 
the REcoRD may hear and obey the Master’s 
call to come and labor in the great golden 
harvest field of North Formosa. 

Live for something. Do good and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the 
storms of time can never destroy. Write 
your name, in kindness, love, and mercy, 
on the hearts of thousands you come in 
contact with year by year; you will never 
be forgotten. No, your name, your deeds, 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave 
behind as the stars on the brow of evening. 
Good deeds will thus shine as the stars of 
heaven.—Chalmers. 
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CARD PLAYING. 


Into the delightful suburban home of a 
Chicago Judge a group of neighbors “drop- 
ped in” one evening for an informal call. 
A vivacious young woman at once _ pro- 
posed a game of cards. 

“Come, judge,” she coaxed gaily, “play a 
game with us to pass the evening.” 

“Indeed, I won’t,’ promptly responded 
the jurist. 

“Judge, are you such an old fogy that 
you won’t play cards?” 

“No, ’m not an old fogy.” 

“Why won’t you play, then?” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I’ve watched 
you card players a long while, and I’ve 
never yet seen a bunch of players’ that 
could get through a whole yame without 
losing their tempers. There’s always 
somebody complaining of the way some- 
body else has played, even in the most 


friendly company. I won’t bother’ with 
anything that spoils one’s temper so.” 
“But, judge,’ still coaxed the young 


woman, “you know we are your guests, and 
you ought to play a game with us just be- 
cause we want you to.” 

“Yes, you’re my guests,’ echoed _ the 
judge, his spirit rising noticeably higher; 
“vou’re my guests, and that’s the reason 
why you ought to think of my preference 
for spending my evenings. Why shouldn’t 
you do what I want to—sit down and talk 
of something sensible? 


“There’s just one reason why you play 
cards, and that’s because you are_ so 
empty-headed that you can’t talk. You 
don’t know enough to spend an evening in 
any kind of conversation, and so you have 
to kill time fingering over these useless 
cards. You can do as you please. I’m 
gcing to the library to read.” 

Afterwards the judge explained why he 
forswore cards: 


“T never played much, and was always 
poor at the business. One evening, how- 
ever, I sat down at home with my wife, my 
son and a young lady neighbor for a game 
of whist. 


“Pretty soon I made some misplay. My 
son groaned, ‘O father, that was wretched!’ 
I turned towards the young woman. Her 
face was white with anger. 


“Was that such a very bad play?’ I 
asked. 

“<TIt was inexcusable!’ she almost hissed. 

“T laid down my cards. ‘Here,’ I said, 
‘is where I quit. If this paltry good-for- 
nothing game can raise such a tempest as 
this over a blunder that I’m likely to make 
eny time, I’m never going to touch it 
again. I know I can’t play very well, and 
I’m not going to put myself in position to 
be scorned any more like this for an igno- 
rance that isn’t worth curing.’ ’’—Ex. 


World 


Wide Work 


THE NEW WOMAN IN CHINA. 


After all, the old-style woman prevails in 
China to-day, for enlightenment has come 
to a small proportion only of two hundred 
millions. We still see her bound by “three 
chains of servitude her life long’’—first, 
obedience to her father; second, to her hus- 
band; lastly, to her son;—and a _ harsher 
chain than any of these binds her a slave 
to her mother-in-law. 


This woman has no influence among men 
beyond her own family, no education fur- 
ther than that of how to do her hair. Her 
feet were crippled as soon as she learned 
to walk, she was shut within high walls 
as soon as she had a narrow glimpse of the 
outside world, and she was passed over, 
without a word on her part, from her 
father’s home to a household where she is 
a perfect stranger. 


Perhaps in after years, when she has 
learned to love her husband, she finds her 
place beside him taken by a younger and 
more beautiful woman; having no know- 
ledge of the next world, she goes out into 
darkness to her departed ancestors. 

Such a picture if given alone is unfair, 
for it shows only limitations. Our woman 
may be beautiful and gentle, and though 
high walls shut out the world: they cannot 
shut out love, with which any woman’s life 
is glorified. Scarcely any women in the 
world have more becoming and beautifully 
dressed hair, more graceful costume or pret- 
tier manners. To her servants and chil- 
dren, even her husband, the Chinese woman 
may be a queen. In some cases she has 
passed the bounds of custom and studied 
the characters with her brothers, thus open- 
ing to her mind the world of books. Yet, 
at best, her life is physically crippled, so- 
cially blind, morally undeveloped,—or was 
before the great change. 


Contrast this with a page from the last 
number of Woman’s Work in the Far East 
describing a conference of preachers’ 
wives. The women themselves are on the 
platform, their feet unbound, their faces, 
washed from the paint and powder they 
used to wear, shining with a selflessness 
and content tthey never knew in the old 
days. These are the subjects they discuss: 
“Need of neatness and cleanliness of one’s 
person, of prayer with and for one’s hus- 
band, of taking meekly his reproof, of not 
allowing gossip, of controlling one’s temper, 


of teaching one’s children truth, honesty 


and courage.” 


Another picture:—It is a school entirely 
under Chinese control. On an open floor, 
rows of little girls are gravely going through 
an exhibition of gymnastics, their clothes 
Squeezed into an odd military costume, a 
Chinese woman leading them and, most 
wonderful of all, Chinese fathers and bro- 
thers looking on and applauding. It may 
be that this is the same school where West- 
ern music is “taught in two weeks”! 

Again: A mixed audience in a Shanghai 
auditorium,—two young women walk de- 
murely to the front and take their places 
beside two men for a quartette of no mean 
merit. It is bewildering to missionaries 
who have been waiting patiently for growta, 
now to see expansion fai beyond their ex- 
pectation, in some directions beyond their 
desires! 


The most evident change for women has 
been in the line of education. Thirty years 
ago, not even the simplest baby classic for 
them. Now the question is, whether they 
are equal to the highest education. The 
very men who a generation ago wished to 
keep them in subjection now demand they 
shall be like their western sisters. Iive has 
tasted the apple and Adam sees that it is 
good. 

Then, little girls were bribed and coaxed 
to come to mission schools; now the tables 
are turned. 


One teacher in Foochow writes: “Fifteen 
years ago we did not have a self-support- 
ing pupil; now we have sixty. Fifteen 
years ago one out of three pupils was a ‘lit- 
tle’ daughter-in-law (slave for whom no one 
cared); now there is only one in eighty.” 
Day schools and boarding scnools are being 
opened by government anda by private funds, 
all over the country. 

In Canton, a couple of years ago, twenty 
of these were reported, some of the Buddhist 
runneries even being turned into schools. 
In Peking, ladies of official rank have been 
giving their time to teaching. We must re- 
member Tuan Fang as the pioneer of edu- 
cation for women, and Yuan Shi Kai as a 
great supporter in the same cause. 
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None of these institutions are superseding 
mission schools, however, though backed by 
money and enthusiasm, because of a great 
dearth of teachers. 
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from all over China for 
teachers, for women who know. Many have 
come in to fill the gap from Japan. Some 
of them are competent and _ desirable 
women, but the contrary is true in many 
instances: This need offers perhaps the 
greatest opportunity for American young 
women that exists anywhere, for the Chin- 
ese are willing to pay for English, for music, 
for anything. It is decreed that their 
women must be enlightened. 


A cry comes 


The “old woman” of China was given in 
betrothal to one whom she may have known 
to be unkind and repulsive. The new 
woman receives men friends in her home, 
goes out bicycle-riding with them, and ac- 
cepts whose proposal she will. This, let 
me say, is an extreme statement of the case, 
but does actually exist in Shanghai. 

A young man in Peking received a letter 
of proposal from a young woman who had 
spent a year or two in one of the mission 
schools, and when asked if he had accepted, 
replied most happily: “Why, of course! It 


is so nice to do things as they do in Am- . 


erica!” 


The women in charge of mission board- 
ing schools have great difficulty in exer- 
cising proper chaperonage over their pu- 
pils, for in this leap to western ideals Chin- 
ese parents have failed to see the proper 
boundary lines. One principal was in se- 
rious conversation with the father of an 
over-gay pupil, and he exclaimed: “I wish 
all the fathers of these girls could hear 
what you have said; it is a revelation to 
me. 

The same teacher was asking a girl why 
her mother had not escorted her. “‘We can- 
not take our mothers into such society; 
they would not be able to talk to the men, 
and would not know how to behave!” No 
wonder leaders are watching anxiously the 
development of American ideals in the Hast. 


Occupations have not been opened io 


women in China as to those in western 
lands. But we do see women as nurses,— 
and fine nurses they make,—as_ doctors, 


druggists, teachers, Bible women and, we 
should also mention, the women in Peking 
who launched the first women’s newspaper. 
It is very liberal in its views, strong against 
superstition and, in its demands for women’s 
rights, has been likened to the tones of 
Susan B. Anthony. 


The most wonderful change of all has 
given faith to women; not only knowledge 
of their own power, but a revelation of the 
Power above. This has come from the Gos- 
pel. 

You should see the first woman evangelist 
of the Church, a slender, almost beautifu! 
girl, who stands before the church members, 
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men and women, and with her face shin- 
ing tells of the higher life that is possible 
to all. She brings sobs from their hearts 
ard confessions to their lips. She travels: 
from city to city, and no one dares say a 
word against her. She does not preach on 
foot-binding or education, but is herself one 
of the greatest witnesses of the power of 
God to make a new woman in China. You 
will never know what has been the marvel 
produced, until you see from what they have 
been and are being delivered. 


A few months ago a traveler visited one 
of the shrines in northern China, and here 
is what she says: “I saw several almost in- 
valid women climb the one hundred and 
twenty steps up to the shrine of the great 
goddess, and they prostrated themselves at 
every second step, knocking their heads on 
the ground. On reaching the top they were 
often too weak and overwrought to stand 
without assistance, and two, who went up 
the same day we visited the temple, died 
on their return journey.” 


Jesus once touched a leper saying, ‘Be 
thou clean,” and told him to go and offer 
for his cleansing the things which Moses 
commanded. lUooking into the old law of 
Moses we find that, among other things, he 
brought a live bird in its cage to the tem- 
ple, and the priest, taking this in his hand, 
opened the door and set the bird free. As 
the cleansed leper saw the little prisoner 
soaring away, he must have contrasted his 
own old life of bitter bondage and the new 
life that had come. 


So the new woman of China must remem- 
ber her old life under bondage, not only to 
those “three chains” but to sin against the 
King of Heaven. All the sweeter must be 
liberty, to her whom Jesus Christ has made 
free.—Mary Fitch Tooker in “Woman’s 
Work.” 


A TESTIMONY TO MISSIONS. 


A well-known British officer, in a letter 
to the London “Times,” says: ‘Do not let 
us forget that the most important and the 
most far-reaching work in China is not 
done by our official representatives, nor by 
cur enterprising merchants, but by that 
egereat body of Christian men—and women, 
too—who are giving their lives to impart 
to the Chinese the accumulated knowledge 
of the West, and, more important still, to 
infuse into them that new spiritual influ- 
ence without which Western learning is of 
little avail. The missionary has received 
tut lukewarm encouragement so far. Can 
we not, now, at any rate, when he is about 
to prove himself a success, give him that 
true warmth of sympathy and _ support 
which he sorely needs and richly de- 
serves?” 


1910 
ON THE BRINK. 
By J. RICHMOND Craic. 
“In the workhouse and ye visited me.” 


Incident of Home Mission Work in 
Britain. 


For the Recorp, 

On a steep hillside, and directly facing a 
picturesque landscape, rich in historical as- 
sociations, stands the Parish Poorhouse. En- 
circled by a dark and grimy looking stone 
wall, it bears the appearance of having been 
built at a time when solidarity was of more 
importance than architectural beauty. It 
was Sunday afternoon, and the highway 
leading to a neighboring village was almost 
deserted, save that in close proximity to the 
gate loitered a company of men and women. 


By the bundles of literature they carried 
it could easily be divined that they were of 
that class of people who count it not a hard- 
Ship to leave the comforts of their homes 
for a little in order to do what they can to 
alleviate the sufferings and cheer the hearts 
of those whose dire misfortune it is to spend 
the evening of their life in the workhouse. 


The hour of three had scarcely chimed 
from a spire near by, ere the leader, a 
bronzed, bearded, and horny-handed son of 
toil, advanced and pulled the gate bell with 
a firmness characteristic to his nature. 


A sallow-looking, emaciated form instantly 
peered from a side door, and as he turned 
the creaking key, a manlike smile broke 
over his dejected countenance as if it said: 
“You are very welcome.” 


The party hastened inside. A slight 
bustling, as they undid their great coats, re- 
lieved the deep spell of quietness that seemed 
to pervade the dismal hall. 


In single file, and at a sharp pace, all 
marched off to the hospital. First, through 
a long, dingy, stone-paved aisle, then through 
a dull, monotonous looking dining hall (ar- 
ranged with benches scrubbed scrupulously 
clean, but with an atmosphere so ‘touchey”’ 
and gripping as to recall the scanty “‘bill-of- 
fare’ stories inseparably connected with 
these institutions in former days), then two 
flights of stairs, and almost breathless they 
found themselves in Women’s Ward, No. 1. 


All had been prepared for the little meet- 
ing. The charts and forms had been ar- 
ranged in horse-shoe fashion, and already the 
rustle of the turning of leaves was heard. 
The leader had given out his first hymn. 
As he read over its verses almost uncon- 
sciously we cast our eyes around, and lo! 
we received our first baptism of misery. 
Faces, with blank looks of haggard despair, 
and such as would make even strong men 
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shudder, showed themselves from under- 
neath the folds of the white bed coverings. 
They were all old people. Their ages would 
vary from fifty to eighty years. 


It took no stretch of imagination to real- 
ize that they were truly ‘fon the brink.” 
Slowly but surely dying from loathsome dis- 
eases, they presented a ghastly spectacle. 
The rollicking strains of the hymn seemed 
to please them. Some scrambled half up and 
rested upon their elbows. None had strength 
to sit upright. Occasionally their lips moved 
faintly as they endeavored to join in the 
chorus. A short, pithy and practical prayer 
followed the singing. A few moans were au- 
dible throughout the petition. Another 
bright and breezy hymn, and then one of the 
number read the beautiful chapter referring 
to “The House of many Mansions.” The 
speaker dwelt upon the theme of “‘The Glo- 
rious Hope” and encouraged his hearers with 
words earnest and sincere. He was only a 
working man, but his simple testimony, told 
with eagerness, was effective. He had “the 
fellow-feeling’’ and his audience felt it and 
took heart. Thoughts of other days, doubt- 
less flashed across their minds, and the 
yearning looks spoke of a desire for a speedy 
realization of “that hope,’ so near and yet 
so far. One more hymn and the simple but 
effective service was over. 

The visitors spread themselves over ‘the 
ward. Books and periodicals were placed on 
the patients’ beds. Cheering words were 
whispered into the ear. The very air seemed 
brighter as we Stood and listened to the sup- 
pressed hum of voices. A feeling of appre- 
ciation grew upon us as we stood and wit- 
nessed the devotion of that little band, and 
its effect upon the inmates. One slipped a 
little parcel underneath a pillow, another 
placed a little present in an adjoining cup- 
board, while a third warbled a verse of a 
favourite hymn a poor old woman had been 
attached to in other days. But all is soon 
over. And as the “good-byes” and “till an- 
other times” were said, the impression that 
these poor people were of a truth hovering 
“on the brink” deepened. 


Ere we reached the Men’s Ward, the ser- 
vice had begun. All the patients were, as 
before, in bed, with the exception of three 
convalescents whose duty it was to attend 
upon the others. Some were sitting up. One 
read his Bible and turned to the several 
places the speaker referred to in his short 
address. Another put on his spectacles and 
viewed critically the strangers. Asthmatic 
miners lay propped up with pillows and 
breathing heavily. The agricultural labour- 
ers writhed with rheumatic pains. The old 
soldier, still bearing distinct traces of mili- 
tary training, was there, suffering from dis- 
ease incepted while in active service. 
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The expression on every face said almost 
invariably “We are here to die.” ‘Just wait- 
ing our time,’ “No hope for us” and such 
like were the answers to the inquiries of 
several. The ward was larger and a longer 
time was spent in it. All seemed eager to 
make the most of the time. “Did you meet 
so and so this week, and how was he?” asked 
one. “‘When is he coming to see me,” an- 
other enquired. All were anxious for news 
from the outside world, where in all proba- 
bility they will never appear again. 

The story of how “guiltless blood for 
guilty man was shed,’ was evidently not 
told in vain. Une worker held the hand of 
a feeble and shattered looking man, and as 
he comforted him with a repetition of divine 
promises, a sad, eager smile lit up the 
withered features, and a faint “God bless 
you, my lad,’ escaped his lips. 


But, here too, all was soon over, and as 
the ministering group passed out, all eyes 
were scrutinizingly fixed upon them and fer- 
vent benedictions followed from hearts that 
once were young. What thoughts those 
partings must produce in the minds of those 
left behind!... “I remember,” those farewell 
looks said, “When my step was as elastic 
as any, when my voice was as resonant as 
my neighbour’s, when my mind was as acute 
as other mipds were, and when physically I 
was the admiration of others. Alas! how- 
ever, down life’s hill I have trod, sometimes 
too well, and not always too wisely, and 
now, 


Deserted in my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed; 

Low on the ground exposed I lie, 
With scarce a friend to close mine eye.” 


Sad is the last end of many men, and re- 
flection thereon produces melancholy 
thoughts, but our grateful and sympathetic 
admiration ought ever to go out to those 
faithful few who from time to time perform 
such charitable services as tend to brighten 
the lives of our “submerged.” 


CONVERT FROM ROMANISM. 


About a year ago the church circles at 
Rome were greatly stirred by the public 
withdrawal from the Society of Jesuits of 
Professor George Bartoli. Prof. Bartoli had 
been editor of “La Civilita Cattolica, the 
personal organ of the Pope, and had been 
in various ways a leader amongst the 
staunch supporters of the Vatican. 

His studies, however, led him to see that 
the Jesuits were using forged decretals, and 
documents which they knew to be false, 
to bolster up the claims of the Roman 
Church, and so, without having read a soli- 
tary Protestant book, he severed his connec- 
tion with the Society of Jesus. But he was 
still, of course, a nominal Roman Catholic. 
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He then began to examine the claims of 
Protestantism for himself, and the result 
has been that he has now joined the Wal- 
densian Church in Rome, and is_ to-day 
preaching to large audiences the truths 
which once he opposed. The Professor is 
about forty-three years of age, and should 
have years of useful life ahead of him. It is 
said that he will this summer publish a brief 
account of the reason for his change of view. 

The effect of his withdrawal from the 
Roman communion cannot but be felt far 
and wide throughout the territory where he 
was formerly known,—Christian Guardian. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

The following news, specially interesting 
to prophetic students, is just to hand from 
Jerusalem, dated January, this year:—The 
proclamation of the Constitution in Turkey 
has thrown open the doors of Palestine to 
the incoming of Jews from all parts of the 
world. In Jerusalem alone four-fifths of 
the population (100,000) now belong to the 
Jewish faith, while at Jaffa, Tiberias, Safed, 
and Haifa (Mount Carmel), Jews are 
reckoned by tens of thousands. 


Almost the whole of the extensive plain 
of Esdraelon has been bought up by them. 
Their prosperous colonies spread from Dan 
to Beersheba, and even farther south to the 
outskirts of Egypt. Thousands are escaping 
from Persia to find shelter and protection 
in the Holy Land, while every ship from 
Odessa carries hundreds of them. 

The Jordan Valley, once the property of 
the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid, is being eager- 
ly sought after by Jewish capitalists and 
syndicates. The Zionists, whose agents are 
distributed all over the land, are buying up 
the rich properties of the Monammedan Ef- 
fendis, whose incomes since the revolution 
have considerably lessened. 


The whole city is essentially a Jewish 
town. Banking, as well as trade and com- 
merce, is monopolised by Jews. 
ernment has found it necessary to organise 
a company of Jewish gendarmes. Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds are annually sent 
from Europe and America to enable the 
colonists to build houses, hospitals, schools, 
and invalid homes. Over one hundred Jev- 
ish schools already exist in Jerusalem alone. 
Synagogues are rising up everywhere. 

The value of land has risen fourfold. The 
ignorant and poverty-stricken  fellaheen 
(peasants) are being ousted from their 
homes and villages by the sharp European 
Jew settler, whose modern agricultural im- 
plements and methods have made the land 
produce harvests never before dreamt of by 
the natives. The Anglo-Palestine Company, 
a Zionist banking and commercial enter- 
prise, is pushing the cause of Israel with 
great determination.—‘‘Illustrated Mission- 
ary News.” 
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Our Foreign Missions—continued. 


SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES 
CHILDREN. 


There are thirty-five children in our mis- 
sion families in North Honan. Sixteen of 
them are of school age. So soon as they 
reach school age a perplexing problem faces 
the parents. They cannot have them grow 
up in ignorance. They cannot teach them 
at home for their own time is fully oceu- 
pied in their mission work. They cannot 
afford to have in their family a private 
teacher from the home land. 

The only thing they can do is to send 
them to Canada and board them among 
friends or strangers, away from all parental 
knowledge and care practically all their 
lives, except the first five or six years of 
childhood. And even this some of them 
cannot afford. - 

The missionaries are doing our work. 
They give their lives. We should at least 
provide a school for their children. 

But they do not ask that. They have 
said, “Give us a building and we will pro- 
vide a school.” The building will cost about 
four thousand dollars. Dr. R. P. Mackay 
has already received nearly half the amount 
in special gifts. The object is one which 
specially commend, itself to some kind hearts. 
If any who read these lines would like to 
help, please correspond with Rev. R. P. 
Mackay, '‘D.D., Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 

It will be a combined boarding and day 
school. The children at the station, where 
the school is located will be able to live at 
home. Those from the other stations wilil 
be in residence. But they will be near their 
parents and within easy reach of home in 
case of sickness, and under careful super- 
vision. 


BOYCOTT IN INDIA. 


Rev. D. G. Cock, our missionary, repre- 
sents the caste system of India as the most 
complete illustration in the world of the 
principle of trades’ union, and its boycott 
as the most rigid and relentless to be found 
any where. 

The castes are trades, each with its own 


customs and rules. Hach caste is distinct, 
so far as its trade aspect is concerned. But 
they are all Hindus, and although rigidly 
separate, their Hinduism binds them as 
one against Christianity. 

The result is that while a man can be- 
lieve anvthing he may choose, so long as 
he retains caste, yet if he renounces caste 
by receiving Christian baptism he is cut 
off in every way from his fellow Hindus of 
all castes and sometimes denied opportunity 
of making a living. 

Mr. Cock tells of a prosperous farmer 
whom he knew, with flocks and herds in 
plenty, who accepted Christianity and was 
baptized. After that he sowed and planted 
his fields but reaped no harvests. As in 
the parable of the tares the enemy came. 
His cattle and other farm stock one by one 
disappeared or were killed, and Mr. Cock, 
shertly before leaving India, met the man 
coming in to town with his last pair of 
oxen to sell, to prevent their being killed 
or stolen. 


Another man professed his faith in Christ 
and sought baptism. The missionary asked 
him if he knew the consequences, if he 
thought he could make a living. Yes he 
thought he could make.a living. He 
was baptized. 

He sought for work in vain. He could not 
even get work at breaking stones on the 
public highway, on account of the bitter- 
ness of Hindu officials. 

Still another he mentioned who was tied 
up for hours by the thumbs and beaten re- 
peatedly. And only when the missionary 
heard of it, miles distant, and made appli- 
cation to the authorities, was he released. 


These are illustrations of the spirit of 
Hinduism and the difficulties with which 


converts ‘have to contend. As a result there 
are many Christians who have not been bap- 
tized. It is a serious matter to face starva- 
tion with their families. 

There is a further aspect of the case. As 
the famine orphans grow up it is difficult to 
get work where they will not have to labor 
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on Sunday. 
elmployment. 

The two facts above mentioned make it 
very difficult to establish a self-supporting 
Christian community and give permanence 
to their work. 

Many missions have thus been led to es- 
tablish industrial work, which soon becomes 
self-supporting and is the neucleus of an 
independent Christian community. 

Our own mission has already done some- 
thing along this line. Some of the output, in 
wood work, iron work, rugmaking, tiles, etc., 
is meeting with a demand greater than they 
can supply. 

Mr. Cock is seeking help to further es- 
tablish such work. Our Foreign Mission 
Committee has approved of the Scheme and 
any help given will be worthly bestowed. 


a 
Of the need of industrial training and 
work, as an aid to our mission in India, 
Rey. F. H. Russell, writes,—‘“We are being 
encouraged in our evangelistic work. <A 
large number of inquirers here and there, 
and numbers asking for baptism. As many 
of these are indigent, the need for indus- 
trial development to give them training and 
employment is the more pressing. 


ener 

“We are all well and the work is making 
splendid progress” is the brief, but cheering 
word in a private note just received from 
Rev. W. R. Foote, Korea. 


They have to go elsewhere for 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
have an office at 60 Bond St., Toronto. All 
communications as to literature, Pioneer 
subscriptions, libraries, etc., should be sent 
to that address. 

Two Y. P. S. Topics are in this month’s 
Record. The Topic for March, ‘The Mackay 
Hospital, Formosa,” is on page 129, and the 
Topic for April, “Devaji, a Man of Faith,” 
on page 113. 
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He who thinks he can find within himself 
the means of doing without others ig much 
mistaken, but he who thinks that others 
cannot do without him is still more mis- 
taken.—Rochefoucauld. 


The three most difficult things to do are 
to keep a secret, bear an injury, and em- 
ploy one’s leisure.” 
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Two.Y. P. S. Topics are in this month’s 
Record. The Topic for March, “The Mackay 
Hospital, Formosa,” is on page 129, and the 
Topic for April, “Devaji, a Man of Faith,” 
on page 113. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Reminiscences and Incidents. 


LIFE OF REV. JOHN ANDERSON. 


Edited by his son, Rev. J. D. Anderson, 
B.A., Beauharnois, Que. It is the autobio- 
graphy of a full life, after more than fifty 
years in the ministry. 

In the “Preface” Mr. Anderson soys:— 
“Ror many years I have had an impression 
that it was my duty to put on record some 
of God’s wonderful dealings in connection 
with my life, and some brief, but remark- 
able sketches of incidents occuring during 
my pastoral ministrations.”’ 

The above sentence indicates the chief 
feature of the book. These “pastoral 
sketches” are of deep interest. It can be 
fairly said that there is not a dull or pro- 
fitless page in the book, and all is reality, 
not fiction. It furnishes also, as do all 
good autobiographies and experiences of 
public men, a vivid picture of life and con- 
ditions in Canada for over half a century. 

“Of making many books there is no end,’ 
but this one is distinctly out of the ordi- 


nary in Canadian literature. The editor 
has done his work well and effaced himself 


completely. Wherever it goes it will be 
read with» interest and profit. William 
Briggs; ‘Toronto. Price, $1.25. 


Grace and Gold, 
Or “Scriptural Giving,’ is the title of a 
book of 190 pages, by Rev. W. J. Fowler, 


M.A. B.D., of Little River, Musquodoboit, 


N.S., and printed by the News Publishing 
Co., Truro. It has twenty-five chapters, on 
all the principal aspects of the subject, 
more especially the teaching of Scripture 


from the beginning down to Apostolic times, 
on Giving to God. The last seven chapters 


treat more especially of the practical side 
of the question, such as “The Weekly Offer- 


ing.’—“How may I find out what my Tithe 
is.’—“Giving in a Right Spirit,’—‘“How 
may Systematic Proportionate Giving be 


introduced into the Congregation,” ete. It 
is well written, thoughtful, simple, sensible, 
practical, and if it were widely studied, the 
Church and world would be the better for 
it. Price 80 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorpd the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituarics of 
ministers. If not given here it ts because they 
are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


New Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


Sydney, Sydney, St. And., 8 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Whycocoma,14 Mar., 7.30 p.m. 


Pictou, New Glasgow, 1 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace. 

Cure we rouroaelo vars. ut D.0). 

iHalitzax; Falifax. 15° Mar. 10 :a.m; 
Lunenburg. 

Selon voted OU seo. Marie) O. fa. Dt, 
Miramichi, Newcastle, 8 Mar., 11 a.m. 
P.E.1., Charlottetown, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tuesday of May, i910 
11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Mar., 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 1 Mar., 10 a.m 
13. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 1 Mar. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 


2) y 
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15. Lanark, etc., Pakenham, 23 May, 10.15. 


16. Brockville, Brockville, 1 Mar. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 
1% Kingston, Kingston, 1 Mar. 10°a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, § Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 1 Mar. 10, a.m. 
20. Whitby, Oshawa, 19 April, 10 a.m. 
al,..Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 


22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 


io, barrie; (Barrie (s)iiMar. 10:30. ‘a.m. 


24. North Bay, Huntsville, 15 Mar., 10 a.m. 


25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 


26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mount Forest, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 


29. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, Last Monday of April, 1910. 
30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Pree atice -Lilsonbure, & Mar.-950) pm: 
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London, Glencoe, 28 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 1 \Mar., 10 a.m. 

4. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Mar., 30° “p.m. 
Stratford, Stratford, 22 Feb., 10 a.m. 
HHurom. Giinton, Lb Mar 1? ‘asm 

31, Maitland, Wingham, 1 :Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
oo, solLiuce. we aisley,, 2 Mareen acm 
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Synod of Manitoka. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 
29. SUuperlOrat Ure AriLaur, Mar, 10. a1. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Roland,,.3 May, 3 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Carrol, 3rd week in May. 
437° Portacere. Ua era ieiMar,. 2. .p.m, 
44, Dauphin. 

45, Minnedosa. 

46. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Prince Albert, Ist Tues. July, 
47. Yorkton, Yorkton, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 
48. Arcola. 

49, Alameda. 

50. Qu’ Appelle. 

51. Abernethy. 

F200 Regina, Regina, 13 Sept.,.:9\ a.m. 

53. Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

55. Battleford, N. Battleford, 21 June, 10.36 
ran 


1910. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Edmonton, last Monday, April, 1910. 
6. Vermillion. 

. Edmonton. 
. Lacombe, 
. Red Deer. 
, Calgary, Calgary; 8 Mar.;\ 9:30 a.m. 
thigh River: 

. Macleod. 
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Lacombe, 1 Mar. 
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Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Ist Wed. May, 1910. 


63. Kootenay, Rossland, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sept. 

65. Westminster, New Wmstr.,1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria; at call. of.Mod’r; 


No man has any right to expect to live 
differently to-morrow from the way in 
which he is living to-day. What he chooses 
to-day he chooses for to-morrow; what he 
overcomes to-day he is overcoming for to- 
morrow; what he yields to to-day, he is still 
more likely to yield to to-morrow.” 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC, 


Calls from, 


Carlude, Ont., to Mr. W. J. West, Bluevale. 


Williamsburg and Winchester Springs, to 
Mr. J. P. MacCrimmon. 

Caledonia, Ont., to Mr. N. D. McKinnon, 
Milverton. 

Thornbury, Ont.,; to Mr. S. D. Jamieson, 
Newbury. Accepted. 

Caron, Sask., to Mr. W. W. McRae, oi 
Beaverton. Accepted. 


Arkona, Ont., to Mr. A. W. Hare of Botany. 


’ 
Inductions into, 
St. Andrew’s Ch., Lachine, Que., 
Mr. A. G Mackinnon. 
Acadia. Mines, N.S.,.8 Webs, ) Mri shyeiai Jobb: 
Carlyle, oSpask.o Tstu, Mebrianry Vir aWikw wey 
Hunter. 
st. Andrew’s Ch., Chatham, 
Mri. RatVan Wyck, 


OU Jats, 


7th February. 


Resignations of, 


St. Paul’s, Kem piville; Ome. alr, GaAs le 
Howard. 

st. Davids,” Niagara, Ont: Mr. J. Ll. Camp- 
bell, 


Carstairs, Alta., Mr. R. S. Whidden. 

MeVicar Memorial’ “Montreal Mrir'D: Og, 
Graham, B. D. 

Fort Saskatchewan, Alta, Mr. A. Forbes. 

Balgonie, Sask., Mr. M. J. Leith. 

Taylor Chi. Montreal, Wry W. Do Reidy Bib. 
on accepting appointment as Super- 
intendent of Missions in Alberta. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. Prof. Currie, D.D., 


Rev. John Currie, D.D. passed to his rest, 
at his home, Pine Hill, Halifax, on Thurs- 
day, 30th December ult., in the eighty 
second year of his age. He was born at 
Tatamagouche, N.S. His father was school 
teacher, and his early education was exact 
and thorough, giving stamp to all after 
study. He taught in Stewiacke and in New 
Glasgow, N. §. 

He studied for the ministry at West River 
Seminary, and in Edinburgh, and returning to 
Nova Scotia was called to Maitland, where 
he was ordained and inducted, August 12th, 
1857. After fourteen years there, he was 
elected by the Synod in 1871 to the Chair 
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of Hebrew in the Presbyterian College, Hali- 
fax, which he has filled for the long period 
of thirty-seven years. He had few equals 
in exact knowledge of the language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. His jubilee in the 
ministry was celebrated two years ago. 

Farewell, dear old pastor, professor, 
friend, so faithful and kindly and true! 
Farewell, till the day break and the shadows 
flee away! 


Rev. S. Childerhose, 

On the 2¥st) January, ult:, in the tram 
wreck at Spanish River, Ont., Rev. S. 
Childerhose was one of the forty or more, 
so suddenly called to the silence and still- 
ness of death. 

His life has been preeminently Home 
Missionary. For a number of years, while 
minister at Parry Sound, he “was’joint 
H. M. Convener, in Barrie Presbytery, and 
later H. M. Convener in North, Bay Pres- 
bytery, and on the death of Dr. Findlay, 
he was appointed H. M. Superintendent for 
Northern Ontario. He was a strong, grand 
man, physically, mentally, spiritually; fitted 
as few are for his special task, and many 


years and a great work seemed in store. 
Night came at life’s high noon, but it found 
already a big day’s work done, a work that 
will tell on all the future of that wide 
territory. 


Rev. C. A. Tanner. 


After a lingering illness, through which 
he kept up his spirits and his work till 
well, on ito. the. end) Rev. C., Ao\ Tanger 
minister at Windsor Mills, Que., Moderator 
of the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, pass- 
ed to his rest, on Saturday, 15th January, 
having reached his three score and ten. His 
life and ministry have been spent in the 
Province of Quebec. In his work at Pointe- 
aux-Trembles Schools, at St. Francis Col- 
lege, Richmond, and on the Board of 
French Evangelization; in his pastorates in 
Montreal, in Levis, in Sherbrooke, in Wind- 
sor Mills, he has made full proof of his 
ministry. 


Rev. John W. Nelson. 


On the same day that Childerhose passed 
out, 21st January, there fell asleep another 
of our ministers, John W. Nelson, aged 75 
years. He was born in Shubenacadie, N.S., 
studied in the Seminary at Truro, spent a 
number of years in Home Mission work in 
the Maritime Provinces, in Ontario, and in 
the Western States. For the last thirty 
years or so, he has resided chiefly in 
Shubenacadie. 
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FOES OF BEAUTY. 


If I were asked what was the greatest 
foe to beauty in both man and woman, I 
would say, not errors in diet, not lack of 
exercise, not overwork, not corsets, not any 


— 


Cc @ ] - = E E one of these, but bad mental habits. 


If we observe closely the faces of the 


Made instantly oe Cer. people we meet at random on the street, at 


child can make it. ‘Camp’ 


the theatre or in the great shops, we will 
observe that nearly all of them are char- 


has all the fragrance and acterized by the lined mouth, the drawn 


brows and other facial disfigurements which 


delicious flavour of the accompany bad mental states. 


° ° What do I mean by bad mental states? I 
finest coffee. There 1S mean anger, fear, worry, anxiety, irritabil- 
¢° . ; ' 2 

no other just as good. a regret, envy, jealousy, lack of trust in 
one’s self and in the Great Good—all these 

Ask your grocer for a bottle are bad mental states; and all these des- 
to-day and be sure to say ‘Camp’ troy beauty, not only by interfering with 


Manufactured by R. Paterson & Sons, Lid., 
Coffee Specialists, Glasgow. 


the action of the vital organs, but by di- 
rectly disfiguring the expression of the face. 
—Dr. W. R. C. Latson, in the Outing Maga- 


THE 


BEVERAGE FOR ALL WEATHERS. 


9 IN 
food and 


means 


Excellence C QO C Q A drink in one. 


Grateful 


Page Fences wear Best—Styles for Lawns, Parks, 
Fences and 73,000 Page Gates now in use in Canada. O 


A cup of “ Epps’s” at breakfast Warms and Sustains : 
you tae hours. As a supper beverage it 1s perfect. Comforting 


Farms and Railroads, 14,000 miles of Page 
ur 1910 Fences are better than ever. Page 


Gates for 1910 have Galvanized Frames. Get our latest prices and booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada 508 
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The way to heaven—turn to the right and 
keep straight on.—Spurgeon. 


If you would convince a man that he does 
wrong, do right.—Thoreau. 


What a man does is the real test of what 
a man is.—William Matthews. 


We have two ears and one tongue, that 


we should hear much and say little—dZeno. 


If we cannot strew life’s path with flowers, 
we can at least strew it with smiles— 
Dickens. 


I am always longing to have those I 
love near me; that is my idea of Heaven. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Let friendship creep gently to a height; 
if it rush to it, it may soon run itself out 
of fbreath.—Fuller. 


The devil in some Shape is being made 


welcome in the home where the Bible has 


dust on it—Ram’s Horn. 


Everybody who tries to make others happy 
gets paid for it in Heaven’s money, in hap- 
piness to self—Ram’s Horn. 


Think well over your important steps in 
life, and having made up your minds, never 
look behind.—Thomas Hughes. 


When we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch; in our family, our tempers; and 
in society our tongues—Hannah More. 


I find the great thing in this world is, not 
so much where we stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving.—O. W. Holmes. 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three: 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


A man that has simplicity, honesty, truth- 
fulness, purity, and fidelity, whether he is 
rich or poor, is prosperous.—H. W. Beecher. 


“Right and wrong, in every bosom work 
their own result at last; grow their own 
true fig or thistle e’er the harvest time is 
past.” 


Being in Christ, it is safe to forget the 
past; it is possible to be sure of the future; 
it is possible to be diligent in the present.— 
A. Maclaren. 


Happiness may fly away, pleasures pall or 
cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, frineds 
fail or prove unkind; but the power to serve 
God never fails and the love of Him is never 
rejected.—F roude. 


To be patient under a heavy cross is no 
small praise; to be contented is more; but 
to be cheerful is the highest pitch of Chris- 
tian fortitude—Bishop Hall. 


Have you lifted the lamp for others that 
has guided your own glad feet; have you 
echoed the loving message that seemed to 
you so sweet?—F. R. Havergal. 


Others will judge you, not by what you 
can be, but by what you are; but you must 
judge yourself, not by what you are, but by 
what you can be.—Ivan Panin. 


Do you want to know the man against 
whom you have most reason to guard your- 
self? Your looking-glass will give a very 
fair likeness of his face.—Whateley. 


While the learned are fumbling the latch, 
and arguing about its weight and finish, 
the simple and poor have entered into the 
kingdom of heaven.—St. Augustine. 


Never bear more than one kind of trouble 
at a time. Some people bear three kinds— 
all they have had, all they have now, and 
all they expect to have.—E. E. Hale. — 


Do not let any of us complain that our 
circumstances are making us evil. Let us 
manfully confess, one and all, that the evil 
lies in us, not in them.—F. D. Maurice. 


When everything goes against you, till it 
seems as if you could not hold out a minute 
longer, never give up then—it is just the 
place and time that the tide will turn.—Mrs. 
Stowe. 


Therefore, come what may, thold fast to 
love. Though men should rend your heart, 
let them not embitter or harden it. We win 
by tenderness, we conquer by forgiveness. 
—Frederick William Robertson. 


The truly happiest, sweetest, tenderest 
homes are not those where there has been 
no sorrow, but those which have been over- 
shadowed with grief and where Christ’s 
comfort was accepted.—J. R. Miller. 


I am not careful for what may be a hun- 
dred years hence.. He who governed the 
world before I was born shall take care of 
it likewise when I am dead. My part is to 
improve the present moment.—John Wesley. 


It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it. We are told to 
let our light shine, and if it does, we wont 
need to tell anybody it does. The light will 
be its own witness. Lighthouses don’t ring 
bells and fire cannon to call attention to 
their shining—they just shine.—D. 
Moody. 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


PUPILS’ ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1911 


Calendar and particulars on application. . 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. tesident French and German Teachers. 
‘Lnorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 

Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimining bath. Classes average ten each. 

Mrs. GEORGE D:ckson, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, b.A., Principal. 

for Illustrated Booklet apply to twe Secretary, 

St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


ACTUAL RESULTS (91 


Drop a line to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


for the new Booklet showing the 
profits being paid to policyholders. 


These results justify the claim that 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


is the best dividend payer of all the 
Life Insurance Companies. Further, 
the premium rates are very low. 


THE REASONS? High interest earnings 
on investments — low expenses and 
a favorable mortality. The Report 
for 1909 gives particulars. 


Ask for a copy. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Nothing has so effectually robbed man of 
self-mastery as the use of alcoholic beve- 
rages. The man who would always aim 
highest, and have the bell of. his life ring 
true at every touch and test, finds. this 
enough of a redson in itself for total absti- 
nence.—S., D. Gordon. 


St. ANDREWS COLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL & DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 
Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Mili- 
tary College, and Business. Excellent Staff, 
Complete Equipment. New Buildings. 
' Large Athletic Fields. 

Rev. D. Bruce Macnonatp, M.A., LL.D., 
Calendcz senton application. 1462 Head Master 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 

For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, 20d full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications. . 

TORONTO. 


The City Ice Company 


LIMITED. 


295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Sq are) 


Pure ice Promptiy Delivered 


Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


SYNOD OCF HAMILTON AND LONDON. 


The Synod of Hamilton and London of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada will 
meet in Knox Church, Stratford, on Monday, 
April 25th, at 8 p.m. All documents for the 
Synod are to be in the hands of the Clerk at 
least ten days before the date of meeting. 
Clerks of Presbyteries are asked to forward 


the Roll and Changes at the earliest date 


possible. Members of Synod _ will please 
purchase single tickets at the starting point 
and obtain standard certificates. 
J. H. RATCLIFFE, 
Clerk of Synod. 


St.. Catharines, March 7th, 1910. 


It is always a mistake to suppose that the 
discovery of a fault in another’s character 
is equivalent to finding a virtue in one’s 
own. : 


It is very easy to find reasons why other 
people should be patient.—Phillips Brooks. 
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WHY “FRENCH EVANGELIZATION.” 


Be it always remembered that French 
Evangelization does not mean any lack of 
good will and respect and esteem for our 
French Roman Catholic feliow citizens. 
Such a statement should not be necessary, 
but it is made so by misconceptions of the 
work that sometimes obtain. 


The great reason for the work of French 
Evangelization is simply this, that if any 
man knows of anything that will help 
others to make the best of themselves for 
time and eternity, he is bound by all that 
is highest and best; by the call of human- 
ity, by the bond of brotherhood, by the com- 
mand of Christ, to tell them of it if they 
do not know it. Otherwise he is doing a 
threefold wrong; he is wronging Jesus 
Christ, to whom he owes so much, by hin- 
dering and delaying Christ’s work of sav- 
ing the world from its sin and sorrow; he 
is wronging his fellow men by withholding 
from them what has been entrusted to him 
for their good and their need; and he is 
wronging himseif by not living up to his 
possible best, not developing in himself the 
unselfish, the generous, tlie Christ-like, not 
building up the highest and noblest and hap- 
piest type ef character to take with him 
to another life, robbing himself of his best 
for time and for eternity. 


But while it is necessary to send the Gos- 
pel, the Evangel, the Good News, to those 
who have not heard it, is it necessary in the 
case of the French Canadian? Have not 
the Roman Catholics the Evangel? Where 
is the need for their “evangelization” ? 

Apart altogether from the question of 
whether Romanist or Protestant has the 
fuller truth, the clearer Hght, this much 
will be freely admitted by both, viz., that 
there is a very wide difference between 
them in the matter of religious belief and 
teaching. 
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Now if this be the case, and if we believe 
that the truths and teachings which ‘we have 
and which they have not, are important, 
even vital, to their highest well-being, we 
are bound to tell them of these truths. If 
a religious belief is of sufficient value to be 
worth holding, it is worth telling to others, 
and they have a right to it. If not worth 
telling it is not worth holding. 

Men are bound by the highest of all obli- 
gations to seek for themselves the fullest 
truth about God and their relation and duty 
to him; and are equally bound, as they find 
out such truth, to tell it to others who do 
not know it. If I have a truth which af- 
fects my brother, and which he has not, I 
am not playing fair with him, not playing 
a brother’s part, if I do not tell him of that 
truth. 

French ivan eelpeatiin does not seek to 
take anything from the Roman Catholic. It 
simply aims to telf him the things which 
we have, that he may see and know them, 
and have the opportunity of accepting them 
or not accepting them as he may choose. 

But it may be said that the Romanist 
thinks his faith the best, just as we think 
curs the best. He has a perfect right to do 
so. Further, if he thinks he has vital truth 

which I have not, it is his privilege, his 
duty to tell me of it. And this the Roman 
Catholic church does whenever she has op- 
portunity. ‘From time to time she “‘preaches 
missions” to Protestants in the city of 
She sometimes 
missionaries where they have 
pure heathenism, and seeks to 
herself the converts which we 


follows our 
gone into 
gather to 
have won. 


Further, it may be said, that the Roman- 
ist does not wish to know Protestant teach- 
ing, and should not have intruded upon him 
that which he resents. In the same way 
Protestants do not like the efforts of Rome 
to proselytize, but that does not prevent her 
trying to do so. 
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Moreover, another man’s feelings cannot 
excuse me from the doing of my duty. If 
I see a man in bodily danger and I think 
I know a safer path I should tell him of 
it, even though he think me mistaken and 
intrusive. And even if the Romanist dis- 
likes the mention of any other faith, it is 
no less a duty, if I think I know a better 
way, to wisely and lovingly tell him of it, 
and then to iet him judge of it for himself. 


In all that has thus far been said in re- 
gard to this obligation resting upon every 
man as his brother’s keeper, there has been 
no depreciation of Romanism, no claim that 
any other system is superior to it, but sim- 
ply the enforcement of the duty of every 
man, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, 
who believes he has something which will 
benefit his neighbour for time and eternity 
to tell him of it. 

This great principle lies at the foundation 
of all mission work. It is not th question 
of whether another is satisfied with what 
he has. That is no rule for our guidance. 
He may be satisfied with his own simply 
because he does not know of what we have. 
Our personal duty does not depend upon 
what another may think, but upon what we 
ourselves believe, and if we have something 
which we believe helpful and vital to the 
well-being of another, our duty is to tell 
it as we have opportunity. 

Having thus stated the chief argument 
for all mission work, including French 
Evangelization, the consideration of the 
special reasons for this particular line of 
work must, for lack of space, be deferred 
to our next issue, with two closing remarks. 


(1) Protestants believe that while the 
central truth of our Christian faith, atone- 
ment for sin through the death and resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ, underlies 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, and 
that many Roman Catholics are able to find 
this great truth and rest upon it, yet it is 
so deeply overlaid by the traditions of men, 
that it is largely hidden, and multitudes do 
not see it nor find it, and consequently rest 
on these traditions, in the power of the 
priest and the sacrifice of the mass, and 
that it is a sacred duty to give to the French 
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Canadians this truth in its simplicity as 
taught in the Word of God. 


(2) Few of the French Canadians have 
that Word and most of the copies to be 
found among them have been distributed by 
Protestant colporteurs. As arule the Roman 
Catholic people are either discouraged from 
reading, or forbidden to read, even the ver- 
sions of the Scriptures that have been ap- 
proved by the Roman Catholic church. 

A few months ago a French Protestant 
colporteur sold a number of copies of such 
Scriptures in the Lake St. John district, 
Quebec. These were afterwards taken from 
the people by the priest and burned. 

A few weeks ago, in Vaileyfield, Quebec, 
a French Protestant coporteur, selling Bi- 
bles, some of them a version approved by 
the R. C. Church, was denounced at high 
mass by the priest, was arrested the fol- 
lowing week, and kept in jail from Satur- 
day till Sunday, and before he could get 
out had to pay five dollars and promise to 
leave the town. 
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Protestants believe that the Bible is the 
only rule to direct us how we may fulfil 
life’s chief end, that it is God’s message to 
men and intended for men, that all who 
know it and follow it are the better for it, 
that it will do only good and not evil, and 
that people cannot attain their best either 
as individuals or or as nations, where that 
Word is wanting, and it aims to give our 
French Canadians that Word in their own 
tongue. This is the centre, the chief part 
of “French Evangelization.” 


In the Hwai King district, Mr. Mowatt re- 
ports that two members have each devoted 
a room in different villages for services 
whenever a preacher comes. In another 
place twelve Christians agreed to rent a 
preaching hall in a large market town. 


Mr. Ross had some pruning to do at one 
of the stations. He discovered that they 
had come into the church membership in 
the hope of protection against the agression 
of the Roman Catholics. They were cut off 
the communion roll. 
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“CANADA’S WAR 
ON THE WHITE SLAWE TRADE.” 


A dark, sad, cruel page of the human 
history of to-day, little dreamed of by the 
great majority of our people, is revealed in 
a small pamphlet published by the Moral 
end Social Reform Council of Canada, and 
prepared by Rev. J. G. Shearer, D.D. 

The most horrible feature of it all, is the 
trapping, by offers of situations, at respect- 
able occupations, of respectable girls, who, 
too late, find themselves where there is no 
escape. These engagements are sometimes 
made by well-dressed women who advertise 
for a lady companion or helper or secre- 
tary, or who meet young girls from the 
country and engage them for some position, 
or by well-dressed men who wish stenogra- 
phers, accountants, etc., and who even go 

he length of winning and marrying girls, 
taking them away and selling them to a 
house of shame and leaving them there, 
where “locked doors, barred windows, and 
withheld street garments prevent’ es- 
caoe.”’. 

“Hiven if the street could be reached who 
will give refuge? To whom can a girl from 
the house of vice go? Who will believe 
her? She is an utter stranger. There are 
good Samaritans in plenty, but ere she can 
discover one such her captors are on her 
trail. She is accused of stealing her em- 
player’s clothes, or brazenly branded as a 
daughter of shame, and cunning tempters 
besiege her. The chances are many to one 
against her escape and restoration. Will 
she, in any case, turn her steps homeward 
with a foul stain upon her reputation? 
Heart-broken, though free, many such have 
gone back to the evil life as the only thing 
open, determined now, to go the pace and 
die, but never to let mother and friends 
know of their experience. Five years, on 
the average, end it; vice, drink, drugs and 
disease do rapidly their deadly work. 
Quick, cold-blooded murder were merciful 
by comparison.” 


The best thing is to write to Room 435, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, and 


get a copy of this pamphlet. The extent 
and horrid cruelty of this “White Slave 
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Trade” is beyond belief were it not so fully 
proven. Dr. Shearer, Dr. Pidgeon and their 
fellow workers in the cause of Moral and 
Social Reform should receive the most 
hearty support in this “Holy War.” 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Few of the younger generation know the 
origin of “The Week of Prayer” which has 
for so long been a custom in the Christian 
Church at the beginning of the New Year. 

It was at a meeting of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries at Ludhiana, India, shortly after 
the Indian mutiny, more than half a century 
ago. The dwellings and the mission press 
had been destroyed, but not the church. In 
the district, further soutn, eight of their 
fellow missionaries and two little children 
had been murdered and thrown into the 
well at Cawnpore. 

Under such a shadow they met at Lud- 
hiana. One of them suggested the sending 
forth of a call to the Christian world for 
special prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon all flesh. Another of them 
suggested that it be not for a day only, but 
a week of prayer. The call went forth. 
There was ready response, and the week of 
united prayer became as much a feature of 
the opening year in many parts of thé 
Christian world as New Year’s Day itself. 


In that venerable historic church, from 
which came this call to prayer, there met 
a few weeks ago the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in India, which 
was organized some years ago. 

It was one of the answers of that call to 
prayer. How little they dreamed that any 
of them would live to see such an answer, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in India, meeting in that very 
church. But one of them remains, Rev. Dr. 
Thackwell, of Amballa, and one can fancy 
him echoing Simeon’s prayer, “Now, Lord, 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 

When earth’s cathedrals which excite the 
wonder of successive centuries, shall havs 
been forgotten, that humble mission church 
at Ludiana from which issued the call to 
the Week of Prayer will be one of time’s 
souvenirs, treasured through eternity. 
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THE CHURCH’S INTEREST IN MORAL 
REFORM. IX. 


By Pror. Gro. C. Pipcron, D.D. 


In a previous article we considered two 
principles which require the church to en- 
gage in the work of moral reform. The 
first was that the church must instruct her 
people in the obligations of citizenship, and 
the second that the church must minister 
to the 'victimized. In this article two fur- 
ther principles are presented for considera- 
tion. 


3. The church must maintain proper 
conditions in the world. 


As far as her influence goes, she must 
extend Christ’s rule over the lives of men. 
This means that she owes a duty to society 
as a whole as well as to the individual. 

There are many who teach that the 
church’s only way of extending Christ’s 
kingdom is by saving individuals out of the 
corrupting mass that they call the _world. 
As for the mass itself, the sooner it rots 
itself out of existence the better. This is 
surely not the teaching of Scripture. As 
has been well said: “Christianity does not 
regard the world as a manure heap to fatten 
the growth of a few saints in holiness. It 
is a mass for the saints to leaven. 


Christ teaches this by calling His people 
“the salt of the earth.” Now salt saturates 
with its own saltness the substance it is 
packed with, and so preserves the dead 
meat from decay. Similarly the disciples of 


Christ communicate their moral quality to. 


the mass of humanity by which they are 
surrounded, and so keep the dead world 
from putrefaction. 

All history shows how the Christian prin- 
ciples of honor, chastity, love of children, 
justice and truth have been adopted by un- 
christian men as their standards. Genuine 
followers qf Christ may be but a small 
minority in a community, but gradually the 
majority is leavened by their teachings and 
spirit. In order thus to change the outside 
world, God’s people must be intense and ag- 
gressive in their convictions. And the 
church must teach and inspire them to bear 
witness against the world’s sins, and lead 
them to embody the convictions which they 
for?’ in the laws of the land. 
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It is in the interests of the work of sav- 
ing men for the church thus to maintain 
proper conditions. It is not enough to sow 
good seed in your field. The soil must be 
prepared. To cast seed into an undrained 
swamp or an unbroken prairie is to waste 
it. Every weed flourishing means one or 
more wheat-blades stifled. 

The same principle governs the spiritual 
harvest. The parable of the sower shows 
that the harvest for eternity depends as — 
much on the condition of the ground as on 
the character of the seed. If the church 
therefore expects a spiritual harvest in any 
community she must not only sow the seed 
of eternal life, but must secure the condi- 
tions necessary for spiritual growth. 
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The church’s experience establishes this 
position. An Ontario town recently abol- 
ished its bar-rooms. In one year afterward 
the membership of the Y.M.C.A. increased 
three-fold. The seed of God’s Word had been 
sown as faithfully before that change as it 
was afterwards, but the harvest was poor 
because the Christian people of the place 


failed to provide proper conditions for 
growth. Many other exampies of the same 


sort might be given. 

Now what is the sense of establishing 
churches in our cities and on our frontiers, 
expecting them to evangelize these com- 
munities, while we tolerate institutions in 
these places which ruin more men in a 
month than the churches can save in a year? 
And is it not reasonable to make this de- 
mand of our church members,—While you, 
as Christians, support the church in evan-- 
gelizing Canada, will you not, as citizens, 
provide fit conditions for the church’s work? 

—— 

On more than one occasion this question 
has been asked the writer:—What would 
you do in a ylace where every man was de- 
pendent for his living on some evil resort?’ 
Or again,—What would you do where the: 
leading men of a community support its: 
evil institutions for business reasons? How 
the very nerve of Gospel preaching must be: 
cut when the people who attend the church 
have formed an alliance with iniquity! 


In such cases there is only one thing to 
do. The missionary should appeal to the 
moral forces of the country to come to his: 
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assistance. They can move the government 
to enforce the law. If the officials are re- 
creant to their duty, pressure can thus be 
brought to bear upon them. If the law is 
defective, they can secure needed amenda- 
ments. 

Every pioneer missionary should feel that 
he has the power of the whole church be- 
hind him in his fight for righteousness. The 
church should recognize that he is fighting 
her battle, and should be ready to concen- 
trate her forces on the point of peculiar 
difficulty. 

But we need not expect large results from 
our Home Mission work unless we can direct 
the church’s moral forces against specific 
evils in particular places and so secure for 
every missionary the conditions necessary 
for successful work. 


Our Foreign Mission work makes the same 
demand for reform. The “Christian World” 
of September 25, 1909, contained the fol- 
lowing :— 

“It is a sad thing to hear such words as 
those of a Japanese recently spoken to a 
friend of the writer. He said:— 

““Christianity is greatly discounted in 
Japan because of its seeming impotency in 
your own country.’ He then referred to the 
corrupt and pagan condition of our own 
cities, remarking that the missionary was 
completely handicapped in Japan by these 
revelations of the impotency of Christianity 
to redeem the so-called Christian countries 
from paganism.” 

Hvery blow struck for righteousness in 


our cities or in our national affairs tells 
for the advancement of Christ’s cause 
among the heathen. 

4, The church must organize her 


forces if this work is to be done. 


Men have asked: “Why is this Moral Re- 
form department necessary? Is not every 
minister a leader in moral reform?” If we 
are to secure results on a national scale, if 
the whole power of the church is to be 
brought to bear on any given problem, the 
whole church must be organized. 

Every minister is an advocate of Home 
Missions. But still our Home Mission Board 
is necessary to direct the work. So it is 
in the present case. Many an evil has 
triumphed in the past in spite of the church’s 
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protests because unorganized Christianity 
was helpless against the close-knit organiza- 
tion of resolute evil men, 


On the other hand, our Lord’s Day Act has 
been passed and enforced because the Lord’s 
Day Alliance organized and directed the 
Christian men of the country in defence of 
the Day of Rest. In the same way, our 
whole church is now being organized against 
the evils which are established in our laws 
or which threaten the life of the people. 

Against us are the men who want to up- 
hold iniquity for lust or gain. Men will do 
much to retain privileges that allow them 
to make money out of the weaknesses of 
their fellows, or to gratify their desires with 
impunity at other people’s expense. 

And such evils will never be overthrown 
until men arise who will make greater sacri- 
fices and efforts for God and humanity than 
those will do for their greed or their indul- 
gences. The church develops the courage 
and unselfish devotion required, and now 
she is organizing and directing her mem- 
bers’ efforts to bring about the desired re- 
sults. 


In dealing thus with the evils of the day, 
the Presbyterian Church is true to her best 
traditions. The founders of our church, 
Calvin and Knox for instance, took a firm 
hold of the practical problems of their time, 
and forced them to a solution in accordance 
with the Word of God. In the fight for 
British liberty, the Reformed Churches were 
in the van, and we owe our free institutions 
to their courageous application of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation to the politica) 
questions of that age. In the struggle against 
slavery in the United States, the Presbyte- 
rian Church stood with the abolitionists re- 
gardless of the loss and suffering it meant 
to herself. And the enthusiasm with which 
our people are supporting the present move- 
ment for moral and social reform shows 
that the church of the martyrs will not rest 
in her tent while others in our day are 
turning to battle the gate. 


An official lady was much interested in 
the revival meetings at Hwai King, She led 
in prayer and gave her contributions which 
she used to give to idol worship, but she re- 
fused to be recofded lest she should spoil 
her son’s chances of promotion. 
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‘WESTMINSTER HALL. 


The third Session in Theology in West- 
minster Hall will open on Thursday, April 
jth. An exceptionally strong staff of lec- 
turers has been secured for this Summer’s 
work. The lectures in New Testament will 
be delivered by Reverends Professor D. J. 
Fraser, D.D., LL.D., of Montreal, and Pro- 
fessor EH. A. Wicher, D.D., of San Anselmo, 
California. The work in the Old Testament 
will be taken by the Reverends Professor 
W. G. Jordan, 'D.D., LL.D., of Kingston, and 
W. R&R. Taylor, B.A., of Toronto. Lectures in 
Church History will be delivered by the 
Reverend C. Anderson Scott, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, England, whom Principal George 
Adam Smith describes as one of the fore- 
most lecturers in that subject in the Old 
Land. These, with the work of Principal 
Mackay in Systematic Theology and Apolo- 
getics, and Professor Pidgeon in Practical 
Theology, will provide as good a course as 
has yet been offered to the students of the 
West. . 


FARMERS AND THE “DUPLEX.” 


The pretext is too often given for failure 
to introduce up-to-date methods of mission- 
ary finance in country congregations that 
you can’t induce farmers to adopt the week- 
ly envelope system of giving. In answer 
to this, two letters were quoted at the Ham- 
ilton luncheon of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, on the ist of March ult. 


Rev. James Barber, of Embro, Ont., wrote 
on June 28th, 1909:— 

“Two years ago, this congregation gave 
about $400 to ‘Schemes.’ 

“A year and a half ago we introduced 
the weekly envelope system, and we obtained 
about $850. Last week the congregation was 
again canvassed, resulting in an increase of 
over $500, so that instead of $400 two years 
ago, we have promises of over $1,400. 

It is often said that the weekly offering 
system for missions is not applicable to 
rural congregations. I believe it can be 
worked in the country as easily as in cities 
or towns.” 

A more recent report tells of $1,400 ac- 
tually given for missions during 1909 by this 
congregation. 

Mr. T. L. Hamilton, a layman of Listo- 
wel, Ont., wrote on December 2nd, 1909:— 
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‘We have adopted a weenly envelope sys- 
tem for both the ordinary revenue of the 
Church and for missions, and I think it has 
revolutionized our Missionary givings. I 
canvassed the country district myself, with 
another member of the Church, and there 
were very few of the farming community 
who did not subscribe something weekly for 
missions, some of them ten, fifteen and 
twenty cents a week, who never gave any 
more than from one to two or three dollars 
per year before; many of them giving where 
they did not give anything before.” 


HONAN’S APPEAL. 


The Presbytery of Honan this year asks 
an addition of twenty-six to their staff. It 
seems large, but the work is large. The 
present staff is able to touch but a fraction 
ef the field. A single county would give 
abundant scope for the energies of one man 
for a life-time, yet at the present one man 
seeks to cover several counties. They need 
the men and they need them now. 

They have had an interesting last year, 
and it has resulted in a higher standard 
of living, both amongst preachers and peo- 
ple. Several Christians who have passed 
through severe persecution have endured 
joyfully. 


One of the wealthiest men in the church 
was wrongfully imprisoned for a month, but 
during his imprisonment preached Christ 
daily to his thirty fellow prisoners, and 
several of them became believers. 

Another, holding a humbler appointment, 
was rudely seized and bound and accused 
before the official on a purely false charge. 
It was manifestly persecution for Christ’s” 
sake. He was beaten and imprisoned, but 
on being liberated was as zealous as ever 
in witnessing for Christ. He afterwards 
provided a preaching hall for Christian ser- 
vice in his own village. 


It is good to know that numbers are in- 
creasing, but better, that they are the kind 
that for Christ’s sake take the spoiling of 
their goods, ‘and ‘if need’ ‘be’ ‘of their 


lives. China is ready and calls for more 
workers. Who will go? And who will 
send? How many scores of congregations 


and individuals could, if they would, send 
a man at their own charges.—R. P. Mackay. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


The Thirty-sixth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will meet 
in the City of Halifax, and within St. Mat- 
thew’s Church there, on Wednesday, the 
first day of June next, at 8 p.m. 

The Committee on Business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly, together with Clerks 
of Synods and Presbyteries who may be 
commissioners, will meet in St. Matthew’s 
Church on Wednesday, first June, at 4 p.m. 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are instruct- 
ed to take order that all papers to be laid 
before next Assembly be in the hands of the 
clerks at least eight days beforé the date of 
said meeting. 


For the better ordering of the business 
of the General Assembly, will clerks of 
Synods and Presbyteries kindly aid the 
Clerks of Assembly by complying with the 
following requests: 

1. Send list of Presbytery’s Commission- 
ers, aS soon as they are appointed, to Rev. 
Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille 
Street, Montreal. All other papers for sub- 
mission to the Assembly, send to Rev. John 
Somerville, D.D., Confederation Life Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

2. Furnish the post office addresses of all 
Elders to whom commissions are given, as 
well as the charges to which Ministerial 
Commissioners belong, as this will facili- 
tate direct communication with the commis- 
sioners and greatly aid the work of prepa- 
ration for the Assembly. 

3. Have ail returns to Remits, Petitions, 
Overtures and other matters for submission 
to the Assembly, that may require separate 
consideration, on separate sheets. 

4. See that documents for submission to 
the Assembly are written on foolscap paper, 
only on one side of the sheet, and with a 
wide margin on the left. 

5. Parties who have causes coming before 
the Assembly are required to send the 
papers in the case, accompanied by five dol- 
lars, to pay for the printing of the same, 
for the use of members of Assembly. 

6. Applications of Presbyteries for the re- 
ception of Ministers of other churches must 
be accompanied with two type-written copies 
of all papers relative to said ministers, that 
the same may be printed for the informa- 
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tion of members of Assembly. A fee of five 
dollars must accompany each application. 

7. Returns to Remits to be sent not later 
than the first of April, to Rev. John Somer- 
ville, D.D. 

8. All overtures for presentation to the 
Assembly should be in the hands of the 
Clerks of Assembly not later than the 5th 
of May. 

Arrangements are making with railway 
and steamboat companies for the conveyance 
cf commisssioners to and from Halifax at 
reduced rates, of which, when they are com- 
pleted, due notice will be given. 

Correspondence on the subject of trans- 
portation to be addressed to Rev. John 
Somerville, D.D., Confederation’ Building, 
Toronto. 

ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
JOHN SOMERVILLE. 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 


SYNOGD’S F. M. 
By Rev. R. SS. Scort. 


COLAMITTEES. 


As far as any usefulness has been con- 
cerned, the Synod’s and Presbytery’s For- 
eign Mission Committee has been but a 
name. That day has passed. 

On Monday and Tuesday, January 24th 
and 25th, the Synod’s F. M. Committee of 
the Synod of Toronto and Kingston met in 
Toronto with representatives from every 
presbytery within the bounds save two. 

Reports were given by the conveners of 
presbyteries’ committees on the progress of 
foreign mission interest and the outlook for 
the future. Every report was given in a 
tone of hopefulness. In many presbyteries 
the givings have already largely increased. 

All through the meeting, the thing in- 
sisted upon was “education.” Interest will 
follow knowledge, and support will follow 
interest. Teach missions from the pulpit, 
in the Sabbath School, in Mission Classes, 
in Young People’s Societies. Hverywhere. 
Results are bound to follow. 

The result of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of policies for both the Synod’s Com- 
mittee and the Committees of Presbyteries. 


For the Presbytery Committees, the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 

(1) That Presbytery’s Committee on For- 

eign Missions seek to bring the Lay- 
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men’s Missionary Movement 
touch with every congregation within 
the bounds. 

(2) That the Presbytery’s Committee ad- 
vocate the formation of a Missionary 
Association in every congregation. 

(3) That an effort be made to introduce 
the weekly system of giving to mis- 
sions, and especiaily by the Duplex en- 
velope. 

(4) That a campaign in the interests of 
missionary education be undertaken by 
arranging itineraries tor secretaries and 
returned missionaries, distributing lite- 
rature and preaching sermons simul- 
taneously. 

It was also recommended that Presby- 
tery’s Committee be composed of three or 
more pastors and elders whose hearts are 
unquestionably committed to this work, that 
presbytery’s convener be changed as seldom 
as possible, and that the committee meet 
regularly, say the night before each meet- 
ing of presbytery. 

The policy adopted for Synod’s Committee 
is as follows: 

I. To have general supervision of Presby- 
veries’ Committees. 

(1) By seeing that they are properly or- 

ganized. 

(2) By competent representation at Pres- 
bytery meetings. 

(3) By regular visitation by ministers of 
the presbytery, supplemented by mis- 
sionaries and secretaries, who shall pre- 
sent the subject of foreign missions. 

(4) That Presbyteries’ Committees report 
regularly to Synod’s Committee. 

II. That Synod’s Committee meet the last 

week in May of each year. 

III. That blank forms be sent to presby- 
teries soliciting information from each con- 
gregation. 


One of our missionaries in a private letter 
to a friend, writes.—“I’d like you to know 
that the ‘Highland Fling’ originated in Chi- 
na. We have just come into possession of a 
brass god hundreds of years old. It is a 
man standing on the back of a three legged 
toad, dancing the Highland Fling’. We 
have the bag-pipes here too and hear them 


quite frequently. They are used at the fun- 
erals,’’ 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS. 


Calls from 


Aylmer and Springfield, London Pres., to Mr. 
H. D. Cameron. 

Richmond, Ont., to Mr. R. C. H. Sinclair of 
Inverness. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsdale, Ont., to Mr. 
F. C. Harper. 

Hawkesbury, Ont., to Mr. J. S. Caldwell of 
Woodlands. 

Lansdowne, Ont., to Mr. J. N. Beckstedt of 
Athens. 

Flesherton, etc., Ont., to Mr. G. S. Milligan 
of Harrowsmith. 

Millerton, to'Mr. Alex. Rettie of Pine Hill 
College, Halifax. 

Norwood, Ont., to Mr. Matthew Cree. 

Mill Church, Peterboro, to Mr. W. H. Brock- 
enshire. 

St. Andrews’ Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., to 
Mr. Jas. Barber. 

Cypress River, Man., to Mr. W. M. Kellock 


of Elva. 
{ 


Inductions into 
Williamsburg, Ont., 12 Apr., Mr. John Mc- 
Kinnon. 
St. And., Belleville, 18 Mar., Mr. A. S. Kerr. 
College St., Tor., 17 Mar., Mr. H. Re Pickup: 
Newburgh, Ont., 22 Mar., Mr. A. Thompson. 
Ashfield, Ont., 2 Mar., Mr. J. S. Hardie. 
Caledonia, 24 Apr., Mr. N. D. McKinnon. 
Wawanesa, 8 Mar., Mr. G. W. Langille. 
Victoria Church, Toronto, 22 Mar., Mr. D. 
T. L. McKerroll. 
Knox, Glenarm, 25 Feb., Mr. S. G. Steele. 
Little Harbor and Fisher Grant, N.S., 17 
Mar., Mr. A. J. MacDonald. 
Tantallon, Sask., 8 Mar., Mr. A. P. Gillespie. 
Arkona, ete., Ont., 10 Mar., Mr. Wm. Hare. 
Nth. Kinloss, Bervie, etc., Ont., 3 Mar., Mr. 
Peter Mathieson. 
Saltcoats, Sask., 4 Mar., Mr. J. M. McLaren. 
Kamsack, Sask., 22 Mar., Mr. J. G. Morrison. 


Resignations of 
St. And., Fort Wm., Mr. W. H. L. Rowand. 
Latona, Ont., Mr. N. A. McDonald. 
Blythe, Ont., Mr. Wm. Johnston. 
Parrsboro, N.S., Mr. E. W. Florence. 
Chalmers Ch., Vancouver, Mr. J. K. Wright. 
Manitowaning, Ont., Mr. 8. Cunningham. 
Lamont, Alta., Mr. A. D. McDonald. 
Knox Ch. \Calgary, Mri¢J. sS.Sherte 


Our Foreign Missions 


FROM THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Of life and work in their far-off New 
Hebrides home, Rev. Dr. Annand writes:— 

We are well and contented with our lot. 
We have abundance of work and strength 
to do it, which are two very important fac- 
tors in a happy life. 

By the first steamer four men and two 
women will leave us, having completed 
their four years’ course of training. The 
two couples are Epians who have decided 
after a visit home to labor for a time at 
S. W. Malekula. The two single men belong 
to Paama, and thither they return. 

I am now able to report the good news 
that Mr. Bowie has entered upon the work 
here. His labors will be greatly to the ad. 
vantage of the students. We hope to hear 
by the incoming mail that his church has 
confirmed our synod’s appointment, so that 
he and Mrs. Bowie may henceforth be of- 
ficially connected with the Institution. It 
is a great relief to me to have Mr. Bowie 
sharing the responsibility of the manage- 
ment of the college, and to take a full part 
of the Sabbath services. 

The work both in class and in the manual 
labor department is moving along smoothly 
and pleasantly. The health of our people 
is fairly good. Quite a number of the stu- 
dents are suftering from sores on the soles 
of their feet. The broken coral is hard on 
their bare feet, and we are not wealthy 
enough to provide all with shoes to pro- 
tect them. 

Our hot season is now making its pre- 
sence felt. The sun has passed over our 
heads, ana it is now a little to the south 
of us. It goes about eight degrees beyond 
us before returning to the north. 


And now let me beg every mite of spare 
prayer. You must uphold my hands lest 
they fall. If this is the last chapter of 
earthly history, then the next will be the 
first page of the heavenly—no blots and no 
smudges, no incoherence, but sweet converse 
in the presence of the Lamb.—Hannington. 


A BRIEF FASTORAL TOUR. 


LETTER FROM Rev. J. FE. ANDERSON. 


Rutlam, India, 11 Feb., 1910. 
Dear Dr. Mackay, 
Fifty miles from here as the crow flies, 


- or fifty by rail and twenty more by road, 


lies Sitamau, capital of the State of that 
name. It is built on the slope of a hill, and 
is surrounded by a high wall, above which 
rises the palace of His Highness, the Raia 
Sahib, and the shining white domes and 
spires of Mohammedan mosques and tem- 
ples. 

It presents a very picturesque and inspir- 
ing appearance. At last census it had near- 
ly six thousand people, while the surround- 
ing plain is dotted with numerous towns 
and villages varying in size and population. 


en 

In Sitamau we have a mission building, 
purchased ten years ago, in which our na- 
tive Christian workers reside and direct the 
work in that district. At present it is oc- 
cupied by Rev. Hanuk Lal, who has recent- 
ly been sent there to take the place of 
Kashiram, who goes to Indore to resume his 
theological studies in our seminary there. 

It is an important station, not because 
of any large Christian community, but be- 
cause of abundant opportunity to reach the 
non-Christians, who cannot be reached from 


_ Rutlam, and also because it is a district ad- 


joining that of Alote, where such a hope- 
fui work is now in progress. 

To know-at first hand what is being done, 
as well as to encourage, stimulate and 
strengthen catechists, Christians and in- 
quirers, the missionary visits his outsta- 
tions periodically. He cannot go as often 
as he would like because of other pressing 
duties. 


On this occasion I left the bungalow at 
two o’clock in the morning, in time to catch 
the 2.30 a.m. train for Mandsaur, fifty miles 
distant, and the most convenient railway 
station to Sitamau. After three and a half 
hours in a-closed and close car with a num- 
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ber of nauve soldiers, I was glad to get out 
at Mandsaur. 

Several days previous I had written, as 
the custom is, to one of the State officials 
to kindly arrange for a conveyance to meet 
me at the station. None appeared, and the 
station master informed me that the muni- 
cipal authorities had cancelled all licences 
to owners of tongas, because both horses 
and tongas were in such wretched condi- 
tion. As I had to carry food, bedding, etc., 
as part of absolutely necessary outfit I could 
not walk and carry my load, nor could I 
leave it. 


I waited for daylight and starting out 
found a very dilapidated tonga, with horse 
to match, and having found the owner, ar- 
ranged with him for the journey. He as- 
sured me that his tonga would stand the 
strain, though it looked doubtful, for many 
of the bolts and screws had been replaced 
by strings of rope. From 7.20 to 12 noon, 
I sat in fear and trembling, prepared for 
the worst. But fortunately the expected did 
not happen, and I was set down safely at 
the door of our mission building, inside 
the walls of Sitamau, where Kashiram and 
Deola with their wives Kesar and Bhuri 
gave me a hearty welcome. 


he next day was Sunday, and we en- 
joyed a service of worship. Before the ser- 
mon, I baptized the infant daughter of 
Kesar and Kashiram, naming her Tara (a 
star), and after the Lord’s Supper was 
eelebrated. We had neither baker’s bread 
nor wine, but used unleavened bread such 
as the people of this country common- 
ly use, and the juice of a sweet lime gath- 
ered the day before from a garden near by. 
Though the elements employed were un- 
usual, it was in gratitude and love that we 
fulfilled the command, ‘This do in remem- 
such as the people of this country common- 
brance of Me.” 


meeuneenemse 

Monday was spent in visiting some of the 
Christians in their villages. Breakfast was 
early,and by day-break Kashiram and I had 
started out on foot for a place fifteen miles 
distant. 

At Ludunia we were grieved at the atti- 
tude and spirit of some of the Christians. 
One of them was very bitter indeed. The 
parents of his brother’s wife kept the young 
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woman when she went to visit them, a year 
or so after her marriage, and then deli- 
berately gave her.in marriage to another, 

In defence of their action they said they 
did not want their daughter to be the wife 
of a Christian. He is stil a Hindoo, but 
the parents perhaps feared that he might 
become a Christian like his brother. 

I tried to show that this act of injustice 
was on the part of the Hindus, not the 
Christians, but he would not listen. I am 
glad to say, however, that he has since ex- 
pressed sorrow and. repentance. 


At Ranta I had a good talk with Nathu, 
one of our Christians, but he could 
not persuade his wife—who is not yet a 
professed Christian, though she may be one 
at heart—to come out of the’ house and see 
me. 

The widow and daughter of Fatah were 
very pleased to see.us when we reached 
their village. 

Fatah and his wife and daughter were 
baptized on one of our tours a few years 


ago. Not long after he, with some others, 
was arrested, charged with highway rob- 
bery. He pleaded “not guilty,’ and when 


confronted by the stranger who had been 
held up and robbed, his innocence was 
proved. 

In spite of this the Superintendent ot! 
Police gave orders to have him tied up by 
the wrists to a beam and so severely beaten 
that he had to be carried to his house, where 
two or three days later he died. 


The next day was spent in visiting the 
Christians in the city, and then return was 
made to Rutlam. 

The owner of the tonga who had prom- 
ised to come for me did not put in an ap- © 
pearance, so a bail gari, a cart drawn by 
a pair of oxen, was engaged. <A quantity 
of grass was placed in the gari and on this, 
wrapped in a blanket, I stretched »myself for 
a twenty mile drive by moonlight. 

The driver and I took turns at sleeping, 
though that was not part of the agreement. 
Several times, dimly conscious that all was 
not right, I wakened up to find the oxen 
standing still or wandering off on some side 
track, the driver fast asleep. However, we — 
made the distance in ten hours and a half, 
and with another three and a half by rail 
I was back in Rutlam. 
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A GREAT CAMPAIGN IN KOREA. 


Many shrink from arithmetic in spiritual 
results. But in a heathen land, where the 
breaking away from the old customs of life 
and worship is so great a revolution, there 
is nothing unfitting in counting the num- 
bers who thus declare themselves, though 
these represent but a part of the influence 
of missions. The leavening that is going 
on, far beyond those who profess Christian- 
ity, is one of its greatest results. 

The following article tells its own story 
of aim and effort in Korea. It is by Rev. 
George T. B. Davis, and is forwarded for 
publication in the Recorp by our mission- 
ary, mev..A..F.. Robb: 

Korea is in some respects the most won- 
derful in results in the history of modern 
missions. It is the one field in the world 
where both Eastern and Western Sections 
of our church are carrying on mission work, 
and is of deepest interest to our whole 
church. Mr. Davis writes as follows:— 


Korea is in the midst of an evangelical 
campaign which is stirring the country to 
its center, and which may well astonish the 
world. On the ninth of October, 1909, the 
General Council of Korean missionaries, as- 
sembled in Seoul, decided to pray and work 
for a million converts in Korea in a year’s 
time. 

This without doubt constitutes the most 
daring and courageous forward movement 
undertaken by any country in the history of 
the Christian Church. And it is strangely 
significant that such a conquest should be at- 
tempted in a-nation where the first mission 
was opened only a quarter of a century ago; 
and where the people have had the New 
Testament in their own language for less 
than a score of years. The splendid faith 
of the Korean missionaries is seen even more 
clearly when it is known that to-day the 
number of church members and catechumens 
in the country is only about 80,000, and the 
tctal adherents about 200,000. 


The great movement for a million souls 
originated in prayer and the study of God’s 
Word. About six months ago a little group 
of missionaries in Songdo felt keenly the 
need of more power in their own lives and 
in the lives of the Koreans around them. 
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They called for a week of prayer and each 
day they studied God’s Word to find out how 
to pray. On the evening of the fourth day 
the meeting was prolonged until midnight, 
but three of the missionaries remained in 
prayer until 4 a.m. At that time God’s 
Spirit descended upon them in power, and 
they were filled with a great peace and love, 
and an intense desire to pray through 10 
victory. 


A few days later these same three mis- 
sionaries,—Dr. W. T. Reid, Rev. M. B. Stokes 
and Rev. F. K. Gamble,—met together for an 
entire day of prayer. Suddenly, as they 
prayed, the Holy Spirit seemed to fill the 
room, while Mr. Gamble seemed to see Christ 
standing over Korea with hands outstretched 
in blessing. Following this these three 
young men and two other Songdo mission- 
aries spent several days in prayer in a tem- 
ple on a near-by mountain, and then went 
forth filled with a consuming passion for 
souls. 

As Mr. Stokes went through the country 
villages he asked the Koreans in a certain 
district whether they would work and pray 
for 50,000 souls in a year. They went to 
work so willingly, that the matter of asking 
God for a great multitude of converts was 
brought up at the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, South, held in Seoul. 
They adopted as their watch-word for the en- 
suing year: “Two-Hundred-Thousand Souls 
for: Christ?” 

Dr. Reid reported to the General Council 
of Evangelical Missions the action of the 
Methodist body, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider whether all the missions 
working in Korea ought not to unite in a 
Similar plan. After prolonged prayer and 
careful consideration the committee recom- 
mended that all the missionary bodies should 
unite in asking God for a million souls the 
following year. The Council, after earnest 
prayer for guidance, at length adopted the 
plan, and thus was inaugurated the most re. 
markable gospel campaign in history: the 
attempt to Christianize in a year’s time one 
million of the thirteen million inhabitants 
of a heathen land. ' 


From the beginning of the movement the 
blessing of God has rested upon it in a sig- 
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nal manner. Within a few hours after the 
Council had passed the motion, Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman and Mr. Charles M. Alexander 
and their party arrived in Seoul, in the 
course of their tour of the Orient, to con- 
duct a series of special meetings for the 
missionaries and Koreans. For five days 
they conducted a conference which was a 
source of untold blessing to all who attended 
it. The atmosphere of heaven was in the 
meetings and everyone gained new faith and 
courage for the great work before them. 

Mr. Robert Harkness, the pianist and com- 
poser of the Chapman-Alexander party, be- 
came so enthusiastic over the million cam- 
paign that he set it to music by writing a 
special hymn entitled “A Million Souls for 
Jesus.” It was at once translated into Ko- 
rean, and is being sung in churches and 
homes throughout the land. The chorus is: 


“A million souls for Jesus, 
Lord, grant our heart’s desire; 
A million souls for Jesus, 
Lord, spread the gospel fire.” 


Another contribution of the Chapman- 
Alexander party to the movement was the 
Pocket Testament League, which was adopt- 
ed by the General Council as one of the me- 
thods of winning the million souls. Mr. 
Hugh Miller, Agent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, was placed in charge of 
the work in Korea. 

The million movement was born of faith, 
and it is by faith that it is being carried 
forward. At the close of the Chapman-Alex- 
ander conference a call was sent to the 
churehes for two weeks of united prayer; 
and the missionaries are now asking Chris- 
tian people throughout the world to unite 
with them, and with the Korean Church for 
a great out-pouring of God’s Spirit upon the 
land. 


When I asked Dr. Horace G. Underwood 
of Seoul, who is one of the founders of the 
Korean Church, having been there for a 
quarter of a century, for his opinion of the 
million movement, he said: 

“The prayer for a million souls for Christ 
in Korea this year, is not as impossible as 
the prayer offered at the first watch-night 
service held in Korea on the last day of 
December, 1885. There were then less than 
ten missionaries in Korea, including the 
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women and children. The first prayer of- 
fered was for souls for Christ in Korea the 
ccming year. It seemed impossible that 
such a request should be granted in Korea, 
the ‘Hermit-Land,’ the last of the nations to 
open its doors to the gospel. In Japan they 
had to wait six years before they baptised 
their first convert, and twelve years before 
they had six members with which to or- 
ganize their first church; while in China 
they had to wait nearly a score of years for 
their first convert. 


“Weak indeed was our faith, but we pleaded 
with God to strengthen it. We baptised two 
converts that year. At the next watch-night 
service we were led to ask for a score of 
souls, and before the end of 1887 there were 
23 baptised believers. With strengthened 
faith the next year we pleaded with God for 
a hundred, and before the end of the year 
there were 125 professing Christians. And 
now with the number of missionaries in 
Korea; with the strong church; with the or- 
ganized body of personal workers; I believe 
it will be more than a million before the 
end of the year. 

“China and Japan and Russia have all ac- 
knowledged that Korea is the strategic point 
of the Far East. We can well believe that 
it is also the strategic point religiously; and 
to win Korea now means to win the Far 
East.” 


It is said that the prayers of one woman 
in Texas started the great revival which has 
been Sweeping over South China. Will not 
Christian people everywhere unite in crying 
earnestly to God for the million souls in 
Korea. The following are some suggestions 
for prayer: 

1. Form little prayer-circles or groups 
among your friends, and each day both 
with others and alone plead with God 
for a million converts in Korea by Oc- 
tober 9, 1910. 

2. Pray that the Korean Christians, 
church officers and leaders, and the 
missionaries, may be so filled with the 
Holy Spirit that they may have power 
to win the heathen to Christ. 

3. Pray that the hearts of the heathen 
may be prepared by the Holy Spirit 
to receive the truth and be saved. 

4. Pray that God’s Spirit may be poured 
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out upon the land so mightily that the 
entire nation may speedily turn to 
God, and thus the prophecy be fulfilled 
of a nation “born in a day.” 


The movement for winning a million souls 
to Christ in Korea in a year is Sweeping over 
the hermit nation like a tidal wave, and is 
arousing the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
The passion for souls displayed both by the 
missionaries and the Koreans is little less 
han apostolic in its fervor and heroism. 

Upon my return to Kored, after several 
weeks’ absence in Japan, my first glimpse 
of the million campaign was at Ichun, in 
the interior, at a conference with the Ko- 
reans presided over by Rev. J. L. Gerdine, 
of the Southern Methodist Church. I 
reached Seoul at night and the next morn- 
ing set off with Mr. Hugh Miller, Agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
the journey of about 150 miles by rail and 
horse. 


Leaving the train at Cham Sung shortly 
after noon, we set out on our journey of 140 
li on Korean ponies, and reached Ichun the 
following afternoon. The two and a half 
days spent at the Conference were days of 
heaven upon the earth. God’s Spirit was 
present in such power that one was carried 
back in imagination to the first century of 
the Christian Church when all hearts were 
aflame with love to Christ and a holy pas- 
sion for souls. 

There were about 300 delegates in attend- 
ance from all over the Southern Methodist 
district in Korea. They included pastors, 
leaders of groups of churches, helpers, col- 
porteurs, Bible women, merchants and 
farmers. All were there at their own ex- 
pense; all had walked from their villages; 
and some had travelled for a week a distance 
of 200 miles in order to enjoy the gathering 
and get inspiration for another year’s work. 
t saw three Bible women who walked over 
100 miles to be present, and a blind man who 
groped along more than 20 miles. 


The keynote of the Conference was the 
“Million Souls for Christ” this year. Every 
address, every talk, and every song was con- 
centrated on this one great aim. At the first 
meeting Dr. W. T. Reid led the congregation 
of over 400,in the beautiful country church, 
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in singing the campaign song by Mr. Hark- 
ness: ‘“‘A Million Souls for Jesus.” It was 
the most popular hymn of the Conference. 
They never tired of singing it. Some of the 
Korean leaders suggested that it be sung at 
family prayers each morning, and this is 
now the custom in not a few homes. 


The most thrilling hour of the Conference 
came when Rey. C. T. Collyer called upon 
the delegates to give their whole time for so 
many days during the next three months to 
working for the lost. I was amazed at the 
marvellous response to the appeal. Some- 
times there would be 10 or 15 or more men 
on their feet at once eager to call out their 
“days of service.’ A merchant arose and 
said: “I am going to do this work continual- 
ly; but I will devote my entire time to it 
for one week in every month,’ making 21 
days during the next quarter. 

A boatman said he would give 60 days to 
the Lord during the next three months. A 
third declared he would give every day, save 
Sunday, when he wanted to attend church 
himself! Another said he could only give 
three full days, but he was going to preach 
every day no matter where he was. A tra- 
velling merchant said he was going to 
preach all along the road, but he would give 
six entire days. One man aroused enthusi- 
asm by stating that he would devote 60 of 
the 90 days to the Lord, and would keep on 
in this way until the million souls were won. 


At length the blind man arose—the one 
who had walked 20 miles to be present, and © 
said he would give the entire ninety days 
to the work. One of the women delegates 
said she could only promise six days, but 
she was going to preach to everyone she 
met. The total number of days promised 
was 2,721; or the equivalent of one man 
preaching Christ constantly for seven years, 
seven months and five days! 

The second notable gathering I attended 
in Korea was a great Men’s Bible Training 
Class held at Chai Ryung, 15 miles from a 
railroad. It was one of those classes for the 
study of God’s Word for which Korea is 
famous. Hach winter the country is literally 
honey-combed with classes for both men and 
women, at which hundreds of Christian work- 
ers gather from scores of villages to spend 
a week or two studying God’s Word. In 
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these classes lies one of the open secrets of 
the marvellous progress of the gospel in Ko- 
rea. Between 500 and 700 men had come 
to Chai Ryung, some from long distances, 
to spend eight days at their own expense 
learning more of the Old Book. 


LS en ae | 


As at Ichun, the climax of their enthu- 
siasm for souls came when Rev. W. B. Hunt 
asked how many of those present would de- 
vote their entire time for a part of the next 
three months to winning others to Christ. In 
a moment ten or more were on their feet 
declaring they would give the entire ninety 
days to God for the work. Others said they 
would give 60 days, others 30, and so on, 
until in a few moments over 4,000 days had 
been pledged. 
over 5,000 days of self-sacrifice for God and 
souls, or the equivalent wf about 14 years 
of service for one man! 

During the sessions of the Chai Ryung 
class the men also purchased over 5,000 gos- 
pels, at one sen each, to take back to their 
villages and give to unbelievers as a means 
of leading them into the light. This wide- 
spread distribution of God’s Word by the 
Koreans themselves as a method of personal 
work is one of the prominent features of 
the campaign. Already in less than three 
months over 250,000 gospels have been sold 
to the missionaries ,or Koreans, and 400,000 
have been ordered from the printer. 


The Koreans are praying for souls with 
an intensity and simple faith which puts to 
shame those of us in Christian lands. They 
think nothing of spending all day or all night 
in prayer. Last winter during some revival 
meetings in Songdo it was a common thing 
for Christians to go out on the hills after 
the evening meeting and hneel on the frozen 
ground while they cried to God for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. At Chai Ryung 
at 5.30 each morning several Koreans came 
to the home of the missionary to spend an 
hour in prayer with him. 

At Pyeng Yang Pastor Kil and an elder 
were in the habit of meeting at the church 
for prayer at dawn each morning. Others 
heard of it and asked permission to meet 
with them. Mr. Kil announced that any who 
wished might pray with them for a few days 
at 4.80 a.m. The next morning psople began 
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gathering at 1 a.m.; ayes am. a large num- 
ber were present; and at 4.30 a.m. over 400 
had assembled. Is it any wonder that they 
have faith for a million souls in Korea? 


Because of. the oppression of centuries the 
Korean is often lazy and shiftless, but when 
he becomes a Christian his transformation 
is marvelious. He becomes an intense per- 
sonal worker. In many Korean churches it 
is a kind of unwritten rule that a new coi- 
vert must lead someone else to Christ before 
being admitted to church membership. 

A day or two ago I was told of a big 
burly Korean who had been a drunkard and 
criminal. He found Christ, and less than @ 
year later, when the missionary visited tha 
heathen district in which he lived he found 
200 believers in three villages as a reguit 
of that one man’s efforts. In another village 
the membership of the church was recently 
doubled in a month. Upon investigation it 
was found to be due largely to the prayers 
and work of one man. They said the man 
simply prayed the people into the church. 


One of the foremost missionaries in Korea 
is Dr. James 8S. Gale, of Seoul. He has been 
here for a score of years, and is the author 
of “The Vanguard” and other books on the 
country. In response to my request for his 
opinion of the million souls movement he 
gave me the following: 

“The present moment calls for special ef- 
fort in Korea. Its watchword of ‘A Million 
Souls’ rings out at a time of supreme na- 
tional hopelessness. Wrecked and humiliat- 
ed through her own failures, incapable of 
self-defence or self-government, she has 
fallen to a place of contempt among all na- 
tions. Authority no longer rests with her, 
finances are out of her control, the world of 
graft and fraud in which she lived has been 
spirited away, and to-day stripped, and con- 
victed and undone, she looks for a Saviour. 


This is the supreme moment. We cannot 
reckon on the future or foretell it. Now is 
the moment, and it is here: the wide-open 
door, the humbled people, the waiting heart. 
Will he come, this great somebody for whom 
they wait? Is it the Church? Is it the Sal- 
vation Army? Is it Education? Who will 
save them? This is the question. 

“Jesus the Nazarene, specialist for all hope- 
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less ones, despised ones, incapable ones, im- 
pure ones, fools and knaves, thieves and rob- 
bers, outcasts and riffraft of men and na- 
tions. He is here, touching this one and 
that. Reader if thou Knowest how to pray, 
pray that this moment may be made sure, 
this sealing of a hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand and all the extra ones to make up the 
million.” 

Will you not pray, and pray daily for a 
great outpouring of God’s Spirit upon Korea? 
A call has just been issued by a committee 
of missionaries in Seoul asking that March 
20, 1910, be observed in America, England, 
Australia, and other lands as a “Day of 
Prayer” for Korea. It is suggested that on 
this day the million souls movement be ex- 
plained both in church and Sunday School, 
and all Christians be requested to join in 
daily prayers, alone and in little groups, for 
such a mighty outpouring of God’s Spirit 
upon the land that the million converts may 
be secured by the 9th of October, 1910. The 
missionaries are convinced that NOW is the 
hour of crisis for Korea. Will you help by 
prayer? 


ON A TOUR IN INDIA. 


LETTER FROM A. G. MCPHEDRAN, M.D., DHAR, 
TO CRESCENT ST. CHURCH, MONTREAL. 


In Camp, Jan. 11, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Dickie,— 


I wrote you about Rev. D. F. Smith’s 
transfer from Ujjain to Dhar. He was out 
on tour in the villages for six weeks before 
Christmas. When he was ready to go out 
again I went with him. 

We left Dhar Jan. 5th, and pitched our 
tents at Malcha, sixteen miles south. The 
situation was very beautiful; a small grove, 
chiefly mangoes, on the bank of a stream. 
Mango trees are much like our Canadian 
maples, and their shade gives excellent pro- 
tection from the sun. Such a grove is an 
ideal camping place. How true of India 
that -every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile! : 

Behind our camp were 
dan ruins—three or four 
several centuries old but well preserved— 
and other stone structures. There are other 
Mohammedan ruins about a mile distant; in 
one place a well preserved and very preten- 
tious palace, in another the ruins of a very 


some Mohamme- 
tombs that are 
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large palace, and near it a water tank of 
about five hundred yards square, with walls , 
of masonry on all sides built in the form 
of steps so that the water was always ac- 
cessible at every point, irrespective of the 
amount in the tank. There are remnants 
too of channels through which the water 
after being raised from the tank, flowed 
away to irrigate the surrounding fields. In 
the centre of the tank were what we sup- 
posed to be the ruins of a water palace. 
What splendour once was here, long since 
departed. 


Interesting as were these old ruins there 
were other ruins still more interesting. Day 
by day these other ruins came to see us and 
among them were the blind and deaf and 
those sick with divers diseases and _ tor- 
ments. I saw from ten to twenty new pa- 
tients each day of the four days we were 
there and besides these there were always 
a number who came for repeat treatments. 

No doubt many of the ills were quite un- 
avoidable, so far as the patients were con- 
cerned, e. g., sprains and bruises. But a 
very large proportion of them were directly 
due to sin or ignorance. For instance, I 
saw many blind eyes, and perhaps half a 
dozen people blind in both eyes. I did not 
see a single case in which, if treatment 
had been received in time, the sight could 
not have been saved. There was case after 
case, with some simple inflammation of 
the eye, ready to develop into a more Se- 
rious one. 


One young man came who is almost hope- 
lessly blind, and a little simple treatment 
two months ago, would have saved both 
eyes. It was not easy to tell him I could 
do nothing for him. 

On the other hand you may imagine the 
pleasure one has in telling a man who is 
almost blind that if he has his cataract re- 
moved he will be able to see again. In 
such ways joy and sorrow are intimately 
associated. | 

“The people of India being fond of figur- 
ative language, appreciate it highly when 
others use it in speaking to them. Pull a 
man’s rotten tooth, and, instead of pain, give 
him comfort, then tell him that Jesus in like 
manner can give peace, and you have 
preached a sermon that is not readily for- 
gotten. 
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Of our four days in Malcha, the last, Sun- 
day, 9 Jan., was best of all. We two mis- 
sionaries and six workers and camp ser- 
vants had a service in Hindi about 3.30 p.m. 
There were several visitors from surround- 
ing villages. 

After the service there were some treat- 
ments to give, and while I was doing that, 
the others were singing simple Gospel songs 
and explaining them. The personnel of the 
audience was continually changing, but one 
old man, and a young man from a neighbor- 
ing village, stayed on. Both were greatly 
interested. 

When the others of the visitors were about 
to go, along came three young men, and 
later, a lad, so we had six after the others 
had gone at about six o’clock. 

The three young men who came together 
had been in the tent with me on Saturday 
for an hour and a half or so, and I read 
to them the story of the prodigal son, ex- 
plaining it as well as my Hindi would allow 
me. Then, one of them, who was the teacher 
of the government school there, read the 
fifth chapter of Matthew. 

Well, on Sunday evening, when they came 
again, I invited them in and asked the 

teacher to read again. 

It was a strange looking company in some 
ways. The teacher sat beside the lamp. His 
companions sat on a box at one side of the 
tent. The lad sat on the mat. Mr. Smith 
and I sat on camp chairs at the tent door 
(our visitors would not on any account allow 
us to have poorer seats than themselves, so 
of necessity we had to take the chairs)—and 
outside the tent door, on some canvas, sat 
the old man and the young man who had 
seemed so deeply interested. 

And there we sat and listened while the 
teacher read. He continued reading in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and read, with oc- 
casional explanations of his own, chapter 
sixth, then chapter seventh, then chapter 
eighth, the ninth, and the tenth chapters. 


I do not know what the three friends 
thought, for they asked no questions and we 
volunteered almost nothing, preferring to let 
the words of the Gospel find their way home. 
But I am fairly confident that they will 
never forget one point about Jesus, and that 
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is the difference between His teaching and 
that of others, He taught with authority. 

The young man who had come alone 
bought several books. 


The old man was perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all. When he came, he seemed 
completely destitute of all hope for the 
future, and then into his thick darkness 
there came this ray of light, that God had 
sent His only Son, His true Incarnation, to 
give us salvation. How much he was able 
to grasp, I do not know. He listened very 
eagerly and occasionally ejaculated, “That 
is a good word.” One great hindrance to 
his grasping the truth is that it is so dif- 
ferent from anything he has ever heard 
before. 

These six men are worth all the prayers 
you and your congregation can offer, that 
they may understand the truth and accept 
it. 

Very few women came to our camp because 
there were no women in our company. This 
will be changed, we hope, by Mrs. McPhe- 
dran’s coming to join us in a day or two. 
She will have a Bible woman if we can 
obtain one. 


I am writing this from Dhammund, our 
second camping place, about thirty-seven 
miles from Dhar, in the Nerbudda valley. 
Stage by stage we shall move on to Bar- 
wani, about forty miles further. 

Our trip, yesterday, from Malcha, our first 
camping place, was very interesting. It was 
a descent of perhaps twelve hundred feet to 
the Nerbudda valley, and we had many fine 
views on our trip down the Ghats. The 
road is good, but in some places in the de- 
scent it is dangerous, running along the 
edge of a precipice. However, we made 
good time and managed to do in one day 
what we had expected would take two. 


Churches grow cold and sleepy because 
they are not fired with enthusiasm in the 
grand, God-given task of winning men of 
every tribe and tongue to Christ. Young 
men have time to tamper with rationalism, 
and young women to get entangled with 
ritualism, because they are not absorbed in 
the noblest and most interesting of all occu- 
pations: that of giving, directly or indirect- 
ly, the gospel to the heathen.—Mrs. H. Grat- 
tan Guinness. 
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THE NEED FOR EVANGELISM. 
By Rev. J. W. MIrcHELL, MAayYNooTH, ONT. 


The work of the Evangelist is to  pro- 
claim the Gospel of the Grace of God. It 
proceeds upon the alienated and lost con- 
dition of man and the provision made by 
God for his recovery through the incarna- 
tion, sufferings, death, resurrection and as- 
cension of Jesus Christ, His Only Begotten 
son. 

The object of it is to heal the breach so 
disastrous to man. The need of it is rooted 
jn man’s ignorance of God and of the salva- 
tion which he offers. Hvangelism to-day is 
our response to the great commission of our 
Lord ag he parted from his disciples: —‘“Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Mk. 16:15. 


We are meeting the call, in some mea- 

sure, by sending missionaries to the heathen, 
by the circulation of the Word of God 
among them, by the manifold agencies now 
employed to dispel their ignorance, root out 
their prejudices, and manifest by word and 
deed the gracious spirit of our Heavenly 
‘ather. Their need is unutterably great. 
The teeming millions of China, India and 
Central Africa afford the amplest scope. 
The door of opportunity is thrown wide 
open to-day as never before. 

Happily, there is a widespread awaken- 
ing among Christians to the privilege and 
duty of carrying the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to these benighted millions. The Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement has already fur- 
nished many hundreds of willing agents to 
earry the message. The more recent Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, the avowed ob- 
ject of which is the evangelization of the 
world in this generation, bids fair to fur- 
nish both men and means to accomplish this 
leng delayed achievement. 

But what of Christendom itself? What 
of our own land, dotted with churches, the 
Bible freely circulated, favoured with a 


large Christian literature, and many active 
ecclesiastical organizations—where the gos- 
pel message has been known for genera- 
tions. What is the need for evangelization 
here? 

That need is not far to seek. The rapid 
increase ‘of our population in the West, 
drawn largely from lands nominally Chris- 
tian, but where the Gospel is only vaguely 
known, or from among those in better in- 
structed communities, who themselves are 
practically ignorant of it, sounds a loud call 
for evangelistic effort. The danger is immi- 
nent of large masses of our people sinking 
into practical heathenism or becoming a 
prey to haters of our faith, lost to God, 
lost to the highest ends of man’s existence, 
a social and political peril. Their condition 
and prospects, their future, interwoven with 
our own and with that of our children, 
sound a loud call to the Christian and the 
patriot to evangelize them without delay. 
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Cheering success has attended the efforts 
of our Church in responding to this eall. 
The scattered settlers on the prairie are 
being sought out and gathered in by the 
Gospel herald. i 


The foreigner is being 
reached by agents able to speak to him in 
his own tongue, while concerted and direct 
movements all over our land, especially 
where the call is loud and the need urgent, 
as in the late Kootenay campaign, have ac- 
complished much in reclaiming the lapsed, 
winning recruits to the standard of Christ, 
and inspiring with new hope and energy 
those toiling amid many discouragements. 

There is pressing need for the Gospel in 
its freeness, fullness and power in the min- 
ing camps of the North and West, the lum- 
ber camps of Ontario and British Columbia, 
to the fishermen on the bleak shores of 
Labrador, to the hardy toilers on the great 
deep and to the Roman Catholic population 
of Quebec. 


CERT 


But what need is there of evangelism in 
the older provinces of our Dominion, where 
the Church is thoroughly organized and 
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places of public worship within easy reach 
of the great mass of the population? 

Yor answer let it be noted that the func- 
tions of the ministry, given to the Church, 
were differentiated from the outset. They 
fall under three main heads, proclaiming 
the Gospel message, teaching or feeding the 
flock of Christ and overseeing or ruling in 
the House of God. The Church that allows 
any one of these to fall into abeyance has 
a truncated ministry. 

The gifts necessary for large success in 
the exercise of these offices are different, 
and although at times combined in one per- 
son, are much more frequently divided by 
the Spirit to men severally as He wills. 

The function of the evangelist or preacher 
of the Gospel immediately concerns those 
who are without. His part is to proclaim 
the life-giving message to the unsaved, and 
gather them into the fold of Christ, while 
it is the special function of others to teach 
those thus gathered, and to manage in an 
orderly way the affairs of the house of 
God. 

There never yet has been any consider- 
able community, however long the Church 
of God may have been planted in it, in 
which there are not many who have no vital 
connection with Christ—though they may 
call themselves Christians—and who need 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit 
through the Gospel message. In this land 
there are too many who live in flagrant dis- 
regard of such elements of morality as 
truth, honesty and purity; many who Nne- 
glect the worship of God and manifest in- 
difference to the obligations under which 
they are to Christ, and not a few whose 
attachment to the Church and attendance on 
her ordinances is rooted in custom and is 
merely formal. These give ample scope for 
the labors of the evangelist with his con- 
victing, converting and life-giving message. 

A typical and instructive example of the 
exercise of the function of the evangelist 
is seen in Philip, who not only carried the 
Gospel message to the Samaritans, the 
Ethiopan Eunuch, the residents of Azotus, 
and the cities of the sea coast northward 
till he reached Cesarea, but is found resid- 
ing there some twenty-five years later, and 
still “Philip the Evangelist,’ no doubt mak- 
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ing that city the scene and centre _of his 
work, long after the Church fully equipped 
with its teachers and rulers had been plant- 
ed there by Peter. 
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The Church, as an organization, has lapsed 
again and again into an apathetic condition, 
powerless to cope with the evils within and 
around her, forgetful of the commission 
given to her members to evangelize all who 
dwell on the face of the earth. From this 
condition God has aroused her by raising 
up great evangelists, Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, Wyckliffe; Luther, Zwingle, Calvin in 
France, Latimer in England, and Knox in 
scotland. 

Later on, when again the need became 
urgent in the mother country, Whitfield and 
Wesley were made the instruments of re- 
viving the Church and making Christianity 
once more a living power in the land. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, 
when scientific materialism threatened to 
sweep all before it, once more the hand of 
God was interposed and a mighty vitalizing 
impulse was given to the Church of God 
througn the evangelistic labours of D. lL. 
Moody. 

These men, surrounded by others of like 
spirit, who laboured with them in their day 
and followed in their steps, have again and 
again inspired the Church with new life 
and stirred up many to carry the Gospel to 
their fellow countrymen and to the very 
ends of the earth. 
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We live in an age that calls aloud for 
the sounding out afresh of the Gospel Mes- 
sage. There are not only wide open doors 
to dense masses of heathen and the cry for 
help of submerged thousands in all the great 
centres of population, but our age is one of 
unsettlement and transition. Decision and 
strong conviction are needful to influence 
men. Too much time is being given to ques- 
tions of doubtful disputation when the con- 
dition of humanity—millions upon millions 
in abject ignorance, degradation, misery, 
abroad—reeking slums, gigantic evils, social 
unrest, conflict of classes at home—rivalries, 
jealousies and animosities among the na- 
tions, are all calling loudly for the appli- 
cation of the only effective remedy, the en- 
lightening, uplifting, transforming, vitaliz- 
ing power of the Gospel message in the 
power of the Spirit. 
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The evangelism which our age and land 
is in need of is that which reproduces 
Christ in the Christian, which imparts His 
Spirit and moulds men after His pattern. 

There has been much so-called evangel- 
ism that terminates at the cross. To the 
conscience burdened with a sense of guilt, 
it is blessed to be pointed to the cross of 
Calvary, to be led through faith in a cruci- 
fied Saviour to the assurance of the forgive- 
ness of sin; but that is not all, nor even 
the chief blessing with which the Gospel 
message is fraught. Bunyan rightly places 
early in his journey the relief of his pil- 
grim from the burden which he bore. 

One of the fundamental defects of Roman- 
ism is that it sets Christ before man in his 
helplessness, a babe in the arms of Mary 
or in the grasp of death on the cross—the 
Madonna with her_helpless child or the cru- 
cifix with its transfixed hands and feet, its 
pierced side and drooping head. 


The evangelist who brings you the fuller 
Gospel message tells you that as a believer 
you are beyond the cross and the tomb. “He 
is not here, He is risen as He said.” He 
has ascended up on high. He is seated upon 
the throne, a living, omnipotent Saviour, 
“able to save to the uttermost’—for all 
power has been given unto Him in heaven 
and on earth, who gives to his servants the 
inspiring assurance: “Lo! ‘I am with you al- 
ways even unto the end of the age.” 

He has gone into the heavens but His 
substitute and representative “the Para- 
clete” has come to take his place according 
to his promise. He has come and taken 
up his abode within the believing and obe- 
dient disciple constituting his body a temple 
of the living God. It is this Living, Omni- 
potent Presence that has wrought so many 
transforming miracles of grace, that has 
stilled the tempest and dispelled all doubt, 
that has made him who has received the 
Gospel in its fulness, certain amid the un- 
certain all around him, strong amid the 
faltering, full of light and life and hope 
when clouds gathered and darkness brooded. 


The evangelism our age and land need 
makes him who accepts its message safe, 
sure, satisfied—safe, for like Israel in Egypt 
he is sheitered under the blood—sure, for 
he has the word of God who cannot lie, 
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saying to him, ‘When I see the blood, I will 
pass over you”;—satisfied, for he has the 
well of living water within him, of which 
our Lord spoke to the woman of Samaria. 
He has the soul-satisfying consciousness of 
the Divine Presence abiding with him all 


the day and all the way. 


The evangelism we need is the preaching 
of the Gospel in the power of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. The equip- 
ment which is supremely needed is not the 
learning of the schools, though we cannot 
have too much real learning in our minis- 
try; is not intellectual freshness and ability, 
though we do pray that many more of the 
highly gifted may be led to lay their all 
upon the altar of devotion to Christ in this 
service; the equipment which the evangelist 
needs above all, and without which his work 
will be feeble and ineffective, is that prom- 
ised by our Lord to his disciples on the eve 
of his Ascension: “John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence: (Ac. 
1:5), “Ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you.’ (Ac. 1:8); the 
power which rested upon Peter and his com- 
panions, that made their testimony regard- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth irresistible to thou. 
sands, overwhelming them with conviction 
of sin, wringing from them the cry: . “Men 
and brethren, what must we do?” £‘“Re- 
pent,” replied Peter, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, for the promise 
is unto you and to your children and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.” (Ac. 2:38, 39). 

It is evangelists armed with this power 
that is the supreme need of our Church and 
of the world to-day. It is evangelism, in this 
divine power, in the measure in which it 
has been enjoyed, that has been the peren- 
nial source of life to the Church on earth 
Since our Lord took his seat upon the 
hrone. In it is our hope for the future and 
for its continuance and mighty increase we 
fervently pray. 


Love of God and love of country are the 
two noblest passions in a human heart. And 
these two unite in home missions.—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
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WHERE IS YOUR BOY? 


Last week, in a border city of Ontario, 
there were some revelations in a juvenile 
court that aroused the clty officials and a 
good many parents to no small degree, and 
which will probably result in some civic 
legislation that shall make it harder for 
boys and girls to enter upon lives of sin. 


It seems that three boys who were ar- 
rested charged the cheap theatres and 
moving picture shows with furnishing the 
opportunity and incentive to the crime. 
The revelations were so serious as to cause 
a& movement to be initiated to close the pic- 
ture shows and similar places of entertain- 
ment to all boys and girls; and jit is also 
suggested that the curfew be introduced. 


But these are only partial measures. The 
real difficulty lies in parental carelessness, 
or crime. The parents who have young 
children should know where those child- 
ren are at night, and no one else can 
really take the parent’s place or assume 
his responsibility. ‘ne. very fact . 70. 
parenthood involves responsibility that 
cannot be transferred to another. It is the 
father’s business, and the mother’s busi- 
ness, to look after the moral well-being of 
their child. 

And it should be made their chief busi- 
ness. It is little use providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for the child if we allow 
him to grow up without moral _ restraint, 
and while it seems a hard thing to say, it 
is only too true that in countless cases the 
weakness of the parents has been the ruin 
of the child. Business is important, and 
social functions have their place, but the 
parents who are too busy with these things 
to take time to look after their children, 
have no right to have children. 


The mother who voluntarily commits her 
child to the care of strangers, in order that 
she may be freer to enjoy her pleasure 
unrestrained, will forfeit, and deserves to 
forfeit, the love of that child. And the 
father who is too busy to get acquainted 
with his children has no right to grumble 
when those children forget him. Every day 
human tragedies are being enacied, and 
young lives are soiled and ruined simply 
because the children are foolish and the 
parents are criminaily careless. If these 
tragedies occurred in non-Christian homes 
the marvel would not be so great, but it is 
an awful fact that some of the most heart- 
rending of these human wrecks occur in 
homes where father and mother are mem- 
bers of some Christian church. 

This matter is one that needs plainest 
speech from the puipit and elsewhere. We 
have a right to ask the father and mother, 
‘Where is your boy-” “Where is your girl?” 
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and they have a right to know. If that 
boy, or girl, is roaming the streets after 
(or she) is, there is trouble ahead for the 
child, and for the tragedy which may 
occur the parent must be held largely re- 
sponsible. Where are our ‘boys and girls? 
We parents ought to know.—The Christian 
Guardian. 


TWELVE THINGS WHICH PARENTS 
MAY DO. 


A subject of much moment is discussed 
by ‘Dr. A. T. Schofield in his late book, 
“Christian Sanity.” In the chapter on “San- 
dark, and the parent do not know where he 
ity in Childhood and Youth,” he points out 
twelve things that parents may do “to 
strengthen and fortify their children in 
their conflict with evil.” 


1. They can control the child’s surround- 
ings so as to make them ever the medium 
of good suggestions, physical, mental, mora} 
and spiritual. 


2. They can, by example and story, fill the 
child’s mind with inspiring, lofty and Chris- 
tian ideals. 


3. They can form habits of moral and re- 
ligious value, and allow none others to be 
acquired. 


4. They can feed the child’s mind with 
ideas, the character of which they can whol- 
ly control. 


5. They can exercise and strengthen the 
child’s moral powers by circumstances which 
they can arrange, taking care that the trial 
is not too hard. 


6. They can, by watching hereditary tend- 
encies, foster one and restrain another, so 
as to produce a more even character. 


7. They can strengthen the will and make 
it act with energy and decision. 


8. They can educate and train the moral 
sense; keeping it sensitive and tender to 
evil, and must only set up such standards 
of right and wrong as are true and will last 
through life, so that no artificial conscience 
is created. 


9. They can increase the sense of mora! 
responsibility to oneself, to others and to 
God. 


10. They can directly teach moral princi- 
ples, and the sequence of cause and effect. 


11. They can inspire faith in God and in 
Christ, and the spirit of reverence and hv- 
mility. 


12. They can thus obey the two exhorta- 
tions, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go,’ and “Despise not one of these little 
ones.”’—RHx. 
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OVER-SENSITIVENESS. 


ilypersensitiveness may come from over- 
work or illness, or from plain selfishness. 
To be easily annoyed is to be sick or self- 
ish. When we are played out or worked 
ont, our nerves are worn to the quick, and 
writhe at the touch of trifles. Then—rest 
for our lives. We cannot afford not to. 

But there is an irritability that is not phy- 
sical. It is moral or immoral. It comes 
from being self-centred. We live, but will 
not let live. We want our way anyway. If 
we are interrupted we are visibly annoyed. 
Interference, corrections, suggestions, light 
our gunpowder and we explode. Other peo- 
ples pleasures and pains, their children 
cats, dogs and canary birds are imperti- 
mences. Why? Because they do not pertain 
to us. 

Shis is plain selfishness. Let us beware. 
{t is the spirit, the essence of evil. Let us 
go to the cross of Jesus and learn to love. 
We shall always be in relations in the world. 
4ot us make them loving relations. Let us 
look out for hypersensitiveness. It means 
peril for body and soul.—Dr. Maltbie D 
Babcock. 4 


HOW TO BE SUPERIOR. 


Any claim of personal superiority is al- 
dei an admission of personal inferiority. 
Real superiority, real caste, real refinement 
or breeding or character, never stoops to 
assert its identity; it never needs to, for 
the real thing is always more evident ‘than 
any words can declare. 

What pitiable and contemptible self-reve- 
ations are constantly made by the person 
who assumes Superiority without really pos- 
sessing it. The newspapers recently report- 
eg ihe action of a United States senator in 
having slapped the face of a colored waiter 
who started to “answer back’ when the 
senator had talked to him in a way “‘cal- 
culated to make him sit up and take notice.” 

And Dr. Madison C. Peters is reported to 
have spoken the following needed word on 
the Incident: “As the senator is so superior 
to his waiter, with hundreds of years of re- 
fined influences behind him, he ghould at 
least have had manhood enough to control 
his temper.” t 
: That, however, was too much to expect; 
for the man who verbally or actively seeks 
to show an inferior being his “place” never 
has enough character to keep his own tem- 
per under. When we begin to forget all 
about our own superiority we shall for the 
first time give it a chance to be born.—S. §. 
Times, 

The Southern Presbyterian Church is 
sending out twenty-nine new foreign mis- 
sionaries this fall and the Reformed 
Church in America, eighteen. 
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BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


A lady in Scotland, whose husband had 
left her a competence, had two profligate 
sons who wasted her substance with riot- 
ous living. When she saw that her proper- 
ty was being squandered, she determined to 


make an offering to the Lord. She took 
twenty pounds and gave it to the London 
Missionary Society. Her sons were very 


angry at this, and told her she might as 
well cast the money into the sea. “I will 
cast it into the sea,’ she replied, ‘and it 
shall be my bread upon the waters.” 

The sons, having spent all they could ob- 
tain, enlisted in a regiment and were sent 
to India. Their positions were far apart, but 
God so ordered in His providence that both 
were stationed near good missionaries. The 
elder one was led to repent of his sins, 
and embrace Christ. He died shortly after- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, the widowed mother was 
praying for her boys. One evening, as she 
was taking down the family Bible to read, 
the door softly opened and the younger son 
appeared, to greet the aged mother. He told 
her he had turned to God and Christ had 
blotted out all his sins. 

Then he narrated his past history in con- 
nection with the influence the missionaries 
of the cross had had on his own mind, while 
his mother with tears of overflowing grati- 
ude, exclaimed: “Oh, my twenty pounds! 
I have cast my bread upon the waters, and 
now I have found it after many days.’—-Gos- 
pel in All Lands. 


HE KNEW NO WANT. 


In the Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
there is the story of a vicar calling upon 
Samuel Weir. He found him confined to 
his bed in an upper room, all alone. But 
that room was filled with the power of 
Pentecost, and the old man’s face was Ya- 
diant and his heart overflowing with joy. 

“Are you not lonely, Mr. Weir?” the vicar 
asked. 

“No sir, I don’t Know as ever T was less 
lonely. I've got my stick, you see, sir,’ thse 
old man said, pointing to a thorn stick 
which lay beside him. 

‘tT do not quite understand you,” the vicar 
said. 

“You see, sir, when I want anything, I’ve 
only got to knock on the floor, and up comes 
my son from the shop. And then, again, 
when I knock at the door of the house up 
there, my Father opens it and looks out. 
So I have both my son on earth and my 
Father in heaven, and what can an old man 
want more?” 

There was 
would never fail 
Michigan Pres. 


the saint’s blessedness that 
on earth or in heaven.— 
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LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


If we wish to succeed in maintaining a 
true and spiritual life we must keep our 
minds and hearts fixed on Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Master. He is the source of 
our deliverance and safety. He is the sum 
of all excellencies. He is the center of all 
vitality for our spiritual well-being. He is 
the standard by which we are to try our 
lives and our thoughis. 


We must keep him ever before us in 
faith and love. We must abide under the 
special, personal influence of his divine 
grace and personality. We must ever be 
looking unto Jesus. 

Our whole being must go out to him in 
faith. We can not dissect ourselves and give 
what we cal! our “faith” to Christ while 
other parts of our being are alien to him. 
There is and can be no dividing up of our- 
selves. We must believe and trust, all that 
we are, our whole being, as we look to and 
confide ourselves to Christ. 

If we would maintain the right sort of 
moral and spiritual attitude, we must keep 
in close relationship with Jesus. The 
violinist frequently tunes his instrument, 
comparing it, for instance, with the piano 
in order that it may be kept true to the 
pitch. The painter keeps the primary 
colors before his eyes, in order that he may 
not lose the sense of color-tone. The writer 
frequently reads the works of literary mas- 
ters in order that he may be kept to the 
use of the best words and expressions. 


The Christian reads God’s Word and at- 
tends the sanctuary so that thereby he may 
keep close to the truth and to God. If he 
would be as careful ag the muscian, the 
artist, the writer, he must fix his eyes upon 
the divine life and character of Jesus 
Christ, and seek that his inner being may 
be in thorough accord with the perfect and 
glorious character of the Lord. 


It is not enough to turn away from evil. 
We must turn to what is good. We must 
not only cease to do evil, but must strenu- 
ously learn to do well. We must not only 
avoid the wicked things, but must thrive 
on the good and godly things. We are to 
oppose evil, and witness against it, and 
make it to appear hateful in the sight of 
others. But we must especially strive to 
advocate what is good and holy: witness 
for it always, and try to make it appear 
beautiful and lovely to others. We are to 
live not simply by turning from what is 
sinful, but by turning to what is holy. We 
are to live not by our disgusts, but by our 
admirations and our love. 


In religion the man hardest to satisfy is 
the one who wants the least. 
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“AND BE YE KIND.” 


Kindness is a Christian virtue. With 
spiritual regeneration there always comes 
into the heart and life of the individual the 
spirit of tenderness, meekness and kindness. 
The Christ-spirit is ever gentle and con- 
siderate of the rights, wishes and feelings 
of others. 

Kindness is a mark, a characteristic of 
the children of God. Harshness in word 
or deed tends to discount one’s profession 
of faith. Where gentleness and kindness 
take the place of a haughty spirit and 
where tenderness supplants arrogance and 
cruelty, as results of a Christian profession, 
such changes constitute conclusive evid- 
ence that the faith professed is real and 
the conversion genuine. 


Gentleness is not weakness. A _ steady, 
firm, reliable spirit of kindness is one of 
the marks of a strong moral and religious 
character. Anger harshness and cruelty 
are all marks of weakness. 


It is a mistaken notion of some _ that 
rigidity, frigidity and severity of disposi- 
tion are signs of strength and superiority. 
One who rules his own spirit as a Chris- 
tian, will never seek to “lord it over 
others.” He takes delight in showing kind- 
ness without respect of persons. 

Of course, there is no attempt at display 
or publicity. The Christian spirit of kind- 
ness does not care for publicity. It takes 
just as much, if not more, pleasure in 
secret kindnesses as in that which is done 
openly. Meritorious deeds are not done 
simply to be seen of men. 

Heart purity and a kindly spirit go to- 
gether. Nothing is more potent to conquer 
prejudice or to overcome enmity than a 
genuine and perpetual spirit of good will 
and gentleness toward others. Deeds of 
love need no interpreter. A child readily 
understands it, the aged know it, the un- 
lettered can read it and even the savage 
soon discovers it and then reciprocates. 


Christian kindness is never exclusive 
Its field is the world. It makes no distinc- 
tions. It recognizes the fact that all the 
world is akin, and hence the world’s claim 
is as broad as mankind itself. 

It should be remembered that kindness 
is neither colorless nor blind. It exercises 
discernment and knows how to combine 
firraness with gentleness. Even as strength 
and beauty find common ground, so gentle- 
ness and firmnes are in perfect agreement, 
and make a happy combination. Severity 
may proceed from weakness and is gene- 
rally a sign of it, while kindness with 
firmness points to a tower of strength.— 
Selected. 


1910 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUM. 


The problem of the slum is so vast that 
it is disheartening. Millions of wretched 
beings are continually crowding into these 
dark regions. To help a few of them seems 


like dipping out a cup of water from the 
ocean. 


But the world is to be saved in no other 
way than’ by the process of saving ones. 
And Christians are so numerous that if 
each would save one, all would soon be 
saved; if each would clean the bit of the 
slum that lies nearest to his own house, all 
would soon be purified. 


Do not wait for some big thing to do: 
take hold of the first little helpful thing 
you see that needs to be done. It is in that 
way that the big things have always been 
done in this world. 


Do not forget that if you can save a boy 
from going to the slum, it is far better than 
later to save him out of the slum. Every 
life that is kept pure and strong and true 
is just so much withdrawn from the possi- 
ble domain of the devil. The Christian 
Endeavor society is one of the strongest 
enemies of the slum, because it is one of 
the most powerful agencies keeping the 
slum spirit out of the hearts of people. 


At the Roots of it. 


There are many of these roots, but they 
are all some form of sin: the selfishness 
and greed of landlords, the careless and in- 
difference of voters, the ambition and ava- 
rice of base politicians, the fiends that 
tempt men to drink, the sloth and passion 
in men’s hearts that yield to evil sur- 
roundings, the neglect of the Bible and the 
denial of Christ—these are all roots of the 
foul tree that we call the slum. There is 
only one way to abolish the slum, and that 
is to get the spirit of Christ into men’s 
hearts. Everything that strengthens the 
church works toward this end. All kinds of 
social reform are valuable, if they are 
based upon the Rock, Christ Jesus. All 
kinds of social reform are useless if they 
leave Christ out. 


How to “Go Slumming.” 


“Slumming” as an amusement is perni- 
cious. The curious, smirking parties that 
occasionally parade through the haunts of 
poverty and vice, turning up noses at vile 
smells and peering inquisitively into mod- 
est or defiant faces, serve only to embitter 
the poor against the rich and often to in- 
crease the antagonism of the ungodly to- 
ward the church. 


But there is a helpful and Christlike way 
to visit the slums. Go in humility saying 
to yourself that many of those you see are 
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genuine heroes and heroines, fighting diffi- 
cult battles whose like would probably send 
you down in defeat. Go in love, eager to 
exemplify the spirit of your Master. Go in 
prayer, not daring to go unless you can 
be sure that the Holy Spirit goes with you, 
to teach you what to say and what to do. 


Make acquaintances. One acquaintance 
is quite enough, at first. You may get an 
entrance by buying something at a_ store 
and talking with the shopkeeper. Your 
acquaintance may be a street vender or a 
little child. 


Then, cultivate the acquaintance. Ask 
questions in a respectful, friendly way, and 
enter gradully into a knowledge of condi- 
tions and needs. You will not go tar be- 
fore you will hit upon some chance for 
practical helpfulness. From. that chance 
your way should be easy.—Amos R. Wells, 
in C. E. World. 


SABBATH BREAKING BY THE RICH. 


Leslie’s Weekly, in a recent editorial on 
the subject, says with very much truth: 
“Escaping from God would fittingly para- 
phrase the notion that some _ people, 
especially young people, seem to have, if 
one may judge from their lack of any evid- 
ent feeling of religious obligation, when, on 
week end parties, they spend Sunday in 
the country. 

In a discussion of the subject, a well- 
known financier puts the blame on the 
parents. They fail, he thinks, to impress 
the lesson that church-going is not merely 
a Veustoin. .0Or city tashion., Dut: sis 2 
solemn duty to self, to society, and to God.” 

There is nothing more startling to any 
thoughtful, not to say religious, observer, 
than the way in which Sunday is being 
made a day of strenuous pleasure taken by 
“Saturday to Monday” city people invad- 
ing quiet country haunts or lakeside water- 
ing places, with noisy profanation of the 
hours of the day of rest and worship. 


Scratch a Russian three times, says the 
proverb, and you find a Tartar. Scratch 
many a nominal or even “professing” Chris- 
tian three times and you find a pagan. 
Toronto the good has in it many a pagan 
as utter and genuine as any in Rome in 


the time of the Ceasars. Watch some 
people on Sundays in the country, and 
their paganism in unblushing.—Christian 
Guardian. 


The largest churches in Europe, it is said, 
will contain the following numbers of peo- 
ple: St. Peter’s, Rome, 54,000; Milan Cathe- 
dral, 37,000; St. Paul’s London, 25,000; St. 
Sophia’s, Constantinople 23,000; Notre 
Dame, Paris, 21,000; Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; 
St. Mark’s, Venice, 7,000. 
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WHAT THEN? 

Some day the watchers will move silently 
about your home. The shadows will length- 
en in the twilight of your departing day. 
Your arms will reach up to encircle some 
neck in a last, clinging embrace. Your eyes 
will look up to catch the last tender mes- 
sage—-unspoken, because the heart is break- 
ing. The heart that has served vou so well 
will send out its life currents with a feeble 
flutter. Lips, always rich with words of 
love, will stiffen into silence beneath the 
narting kiss! And then!—Arms will be 
felded over the quiet heart! Loving fingers, 
in their last tender ministry, will press lids 
over the sightless eyes! The one that loves 
you best will press a last kiss upon the 
pallid lips and then seal them for the burial! 
What then? “The spirit will return to God 
who gave it.’ What then? How will you 
meet your God?—Interior. 


RISEN WITH CHRIST. 


By Rev. T. L. Cuyzier, D.D. 


Seek the things above. That is the first 
thing. It is your privilege, your possibility 
and your duty to reach the highest, holiest, 
and happiest life that divine grace can im- 
part to you. Just what happened to the dis- 
ciples when they sought and obtained the 
“power from on high,’ may in no small 
measure be your experience if you will seek 
afresh baptism of the Holy Spirit and make 
a fresh and full surrender of yourself to 
Christ. That will be a re-conversion. 

What a different man Peter is in the Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles from the crude, 
inconstant Peter in the Book of John. No 
more vain boastings and cowardly lies now! 
Peter on the Day of Pentecost is as superior 
to Peter in Pilate’s courtyard, as a stalwart 
man is to a puny, stumbling child. He had 
risen with Christ and into Christ. He had 
been baptized into a clearer illumination, 
and lifted into a close, vital and victorious 
union with his Lord. It was a prodigious 
push that carried the sleeper in Gethsemane 
and the coward in Pilate’s yard up to the 
heroic thunderer whose sermon converted 
three thousand souls. 

Something similar to this in kind—though 
not in degree—has happened to thousands 
of God’s people. They have awakened to 
their low condition. Instead of quenching 
the Holy Spirit they have come to Jesus on 
their knees in honest confession, and have 
sought a new baptism. They have begun 
to clear out the sins that have monopolized 
most of the house room in their hearts. 
They have sought a re-conversion, a fresh 
quickening from on high. New light has 
burst in, new strength has been imparted, 
new joy has been kindled. They have flung 
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off the grave-clothes and “put on Christ.” 
Now they can sing with Charles Wesley: 
Thou, O Christ, art all 1 want— 
More than all in Thee I find. 


GOODNESS. 


Why is it that the bad side of life seems 
so much more conspicuous than the good? 
It is because predominance of evil makes it 
more common, or that we, being evil, see it 
more readily, or that the abnormal, by its 
nature, stands out excrescent and disiigur- 
ing? 

Whatever the answer, it should be the am- 
bition of every lover of goodness to make 
much of goodness, to sound its praises, toe 
flavor his words with its appreciation. 

Part of hating evil is ignoring it, negiect- 
ing it.—Thinking of things of good report 
and speaking of them strengthens good. 
Shutting our mouths as well as our ears 
against the bruit of evil, in the scorn of 
silence, weakens its hold upon us. What 
‘he redeemed of the Lord say should 
strengthen the side of the Lord of the re- 
deemed.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


CHRIST’S PRESENCE. 


Sunlight is never more grateful than after 
a long watch in the midnight blackness; 
Christ’s presence is never more acceptabi¢ 
than after a time of weeping because of His 
departure. It is a sad thing that we should 
need to lose our mercies to teach us to be 
grateful for them. Let us mourn over this 
crookedness of our nature; and let us strive 
to express our thankfulness for mercies, 89 
that we may not have to lament their re- 
moval. If thou desirest Christ for a per- 
petual Guest, give Him all the keys of thine 
heart; let not one cabinet be locked up from 
Him; give Him the range of every room, 
and the key of every chamber; thus you 
will constrain Him to remain.—Spurgeon. 


ON BOTH KNEES. 


W. Dawson once told this story to illus- 
trate how humble the soul must be before 
it can find peace. He said that at a revival 
meeting a little lad who was used to Metho- 
dist ways went home to his mother and 
said: “Mother, John So-and-so is under con- 
viction and seeking for peace, but he will 
not find it to-night, mother.” “Why, Wil- 
liam?” said she. “Because he is only down 
on one knee, mother, and he will never get 
peace until he is down on both knees.” 
Until conviction of sin brings us down on 
both knees, until we are completely hum- 
bled, until we have no hope in ourselves 
left, we cannot find the Saviour.—D. L. 
Moody. 


Children’s Record 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 
By a Missionary’s Wife. 


“There is among my pupils an Indian prin- 
cess, the wife of Prince Dinakarasance of 
Ramned. She is twenty-two years old. The 
caste law forbids her to be seen by any man 
and low caste women. If she wants any- 
thing, her two pages, small boys, standing 
before her door, will run her errands. I call 
on her every Sabbath and Thursday after- 
Noose tron) Tours tovesixil 0.clock The 
princess learns her Bible History and 
the Catechism very well. Her husband reads 
the Bible with her daily. She will not have 
anything else but the Lord’s Prayer. 


As she has nothing to do she was glad 
when [I taught her how to use knitting nee- 
dles, and learned to knit stockings. When she 
had made the first pair for her husband, he 
was so delighted that he showed her work 
to his friends with pride. The prince is 
not afraid to confess openly that he believes 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
the world.” 


DONT WAIT. 


When, some years ago, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A., was raising the 
million-dollar fund for missions, the gifts 
were for a time easily obtained. Then 
there was trouble. Hard times came. 


In the home of an old Libby Prison com- 
rade Chaplain McCabe was telling of the 
difficulty of raising the fund. A four-year- 
old boy in the house was much concerned. 

Some days after Dr. McCabe’s departure 
the boy said to his mother: ‘“‘Mama, I’ve got 
five cents; I want to send it to Chaplain 
McCabe. I want to send it in a letter, and 
I want to write the letter myself. You hold 
my hand, and please write just as I tell 
you and write it printing, so I can read it.” 

This is the letter as it was sent: 

“Dear Chaplain McCabe: I am glad you 
are getting a million dollars for missions. 
I send you five cents to help, and if you 
want any more just write to me. 

Hundreds of times that letter was used 
oy Chaplain McCabe in his campaign. The 
hearts of scores of thousands were touched. 
Again gifts flowed into the treasury. The 
boy’s readiness to do his best had more 
influence on results than could be measured. 

Don’t wait till you get to be a man. Be- 
gin now to help God, help the world, and 
your little will be as much in His sight as 
your more bye and bye will be. 


CHARACTER POTS. 


I had sometimes caught a glimpse of the 
small scullery maid at my boarding house; 
but, one day, slipping to the kitchen for a 
cup of water, I had a queer bit of chat with 


her. She was scouring pots with a vim 
and vigour that were bound to bring re- 


sults, and all the while here face was as 
shining as her finished work. 
“Do you like them, Alice?’ I asked. 
“No, I hate them,” she replied emphati- 
cally. 


“What makes you smile so over them, 
then?’ I asked curiously. 
“Because they’re ‘character pots,’’’ the 


child replied at once. 

“What?” I inquired, thinking I had mis- 
understood. 

‘Character pots,’ Miss. You see, I used 
to only half clean them. I often cried over 
them, but Miss Mary told me how if I made 
them really shiny, they’d help to build my 
character. And, ever since then, I’ve tried 
hard,’ Miss} and Yoh, it’s.) been) so’ much 
easier since I’ve known they were ‘charac- 
er) POSH 

I said a word or two of encouragement, 
and went on my way, knowing that I had 
been rubbing up against a real _ heroine. 
Everyday life is brim full of disagreeable 
duties. Why not turn them every one into 
‘character pots?’’—Ex. 


AN IRISHMAN’S PREFERENCE. 


A poor Irishman came to his priest and 
asked permission to read the Bible. 

‘But,’ said the priest, “the Bible is for 
priests, and not for other people.’ 

“Tg that so?” answered he. “But I have 
read in the Bible, Thou shalt teach it to 
thy children;’ and priests have no child- 
ren.” 

“But, Michael,” said the priest, “you can- 
not understand the Bible. It is not writ- 
ten for people like you.” 

“Ah, your reverence, if I cannot under- 
stand it, it will do me no harm, and what 
I do understand of it does me a great deai 
of good.” 

“Listen, Michael,’ said the priest; ‘you 
must go to church, and the church will in- 
struct you; the church will give you the 
pure milk of God’s Word.” 

‘But where does the church get the milk 
of the Word if not out of the ‘Bible? Ah, 
your reverence, pardon me, but I would 
rather have the cow myself.’”—Exchange. 
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THE BOY WE WANT. 


A boy that is truthful and honest 
And faithful and willing to work; 
But we have not a place that we care to 
disgrace 
With a boy that is ready to shirk. 


Wanted—a boy you can trust to, 
A boy that is honest and true, 
A boy that is good to old people, 
And kind to the little ones, too. 


A boy who is nice to the home folks, 
And pleasant to sister and brother, 

A boy who will try when things go awry 
To be helpful to father and mother. 


These are the boys we depend on— 
Our hope for the future, and then 
Grave problems of state and the world’s 
work await 
Such boys when they grow to be men. 
Messenger for the ‘Children. 


MARRIED AT THREE YEARS. 


From Rajpur, India, comes the story of 
a child-widow, who was married when three 
years of age to a boy of seven years. At 
eight years of age she left the home of her 
parents to live with her husband, who was 
then twelve years of age. Twelve years 
after she came to him her husband died, 
leaving her with one child, a boy. 

At the death of her husband she was 
bathed, dressed in her jewelry and richest 
clothing, red powder put upon her forehead, 
and, thus gorgeously arrayed, she was kept 
for ten days with a secant supply of food. 
Then her jewelry was rudely torn from her 
flesh, her gay clothing exchanged for the 
coarsest and cheapest, and her hair was 
about to be shaven, as the distinguishing 
mark of her disgrace—a widow. Then, to 
add to her sorrow, the boy, who was an 
unusually bright, clever lad sickened and 
died. 


The priests assembled for the head-shay- 
ing, but she ran away and started on a 
pilgrimage, which took in many sacred 
shrines and places in South India, extend- 
ing as far as Singapore. Returning from 
this tour, she again started northward, 
visiting Benares, Ahjudiya, and many other 
famous and holy places. 

On one of these tours she heard native 
Christians singing: “Going on pilgrimages 
will not save you or take away your sins.” 
Though continuing her weary pilgrimage, 
she could not get away from the words of 
that hymn. On another tour she heard mis- 
sionaries singing at a Hindu Mela (religious 
festival): “Jesus Christ has saved my souk 
and washed away my sins.” 
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Finally, in despair. 
preacher, saying: 


she visited a native 
“Tell me true: are these 
things so? Can ycur Yesu (Jesus) take 
away sins?” After a long conversation she 
bought a Bible, and returned to her home 
to study the Word. It resulted in her 
breaking away from all her heathen cus- 
toms and Superstitions, and accepting Christ 
as her personal and complete Saviour. For 
sixteen years she has done excellent ,work 
as a Bible-reader, and though now over 
sixty years of age, she is strong and energe- 
tic, and loses no opportunity to spread the 
good tidings.—Ex. 


SOFT SNAPS. 


We were watching the plumbers as they 
worked on the new home. One with a 
simple little cold-chisel had, by dint of 
numerous brisk taps in a circle around it, 
cut in two a large iron pipe. Another was 
busy with a similar chisel cutting in halves 
a large piece of lead. 

“Hasy work,’ I said, as I watched the 
latter drive the chisel into the soft ma- 
terial. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but this work spoils 
the chisel.” 

“Lead is not hard 
chisel,’ I insisted. 

“No,”’ the workman replied, “‘but it takes 
all the temper out of it so that it is good 
for nothing else. To cut much lead will 
spoil the finest’ cold-chisel.” 

Soft seats, easy tasks and pathways 
strewn with roses, take the temper out of 
character, and produce good-for-nothing 
lives. Difficulties impart their own splen- 
did fiber to those who master them.—Craig 
S. Thoms. 


enough to spoil a 


A EAPPY MOMENT FOR BOTH. 


A young man, apparently much troubled, 
came to me one evening, and told me the 
story of his life, saying he wanted “to get 
right with God.” He had tried various 
ways; he had consulted those who had ad- 
vised penance and the recitation of certain 
prayers, but he had not found peace. 

After a short conversation and prayer we 
remained on our knees so long in silence 
that I became fidgety; his head was buried 
in his hands and he kept rigidly still. 1 
even began to suspect that he nad fallen 
asleep, but when, after what seemed ages 
to me, he raised his head, I felt conscience 
stricken, for his face glowed with an inner 
light. I 

After a long look at me, he said, “Mr. 
Tippett, I forgot all about you. You led 
me right up to the presence of God and 
he has been dealing with me ever since. 
Everything is all right now.” The moment 
he said this was one of the happiest in my 
ministerial] life—Rev. E. H. Tippett, in “The 
Canadian Congregationalist.” 
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LOOK A LITTLE PLEASANTER. 

There are a great many people who have 
almost forgotten how to smile. They are 
s0 busy, or so flurried, or so worried, that 
the smile muscles have scarcely anything 
to do. Once in a while, it may be, they 
forget themselves, and a fugitive smile 
lights up the hard lines of the care-seamed 
face, but it is gone in an instant, and they 
seem almost ashamed of having been seen 
to indulge in the weakness. And yet God 
meant man to smile, and the man is 
healthier, happier, and better for the exer- 
cise. 


The smile has a real business and finan- 
cial value. Groans and frowns do not sell 
goods. The cheery, smiling clerk is the one 
the customers like to patronize. Even the 
man who is the churliest of churls is not 
wholly unimpressed by the cheery greet- 
ing of the man who can smile. There are 
gcod men, honest men, capable men, who 
have never achieved the business success 
they were capable cf, simply because their 
manner was such as rather to repel those 
who had dealings with them. They did not 
know the value of a smile. Try it, friend 
of the gloomy face! 


But the smile has also a medicinal value. 
We have heard much within the last few 
years of the influence of mind over body in 
disease, but this is no new discovery. Long 
ago the wise man wrote, “A merry heart is 
a good medicine,’ and he but voiced what 
the fathers had discovered probably thou- 
sands of years ‘before. The smile is the 
symbol of the merry heart, and should have 
a place, and a prominent place, in the 
family medicine chest. There seems no 
reason to doubt that many a weary day 
would be cheered, and many an wuncom- 
fortable hour would be brightened by the 
mere fact of meeting our physical ail- 
ments with a smile. 


But thisisnotall. The smile has also a dis- 
tant illuminating power. The difference be- 
tween afrownandasmile isthe difference 
between nightand day. Every man whose in- 
fluence depends largely upon his popularity 
should learn to smile. The preacher who 
cannot waste a smile upon the children of 
his congregation will find probably that they 
in return will waste little affection upon 
him, and even an Official Board can be 
handied much better by a man who knows 
how to smile occasionally. 


But is not a forced smile useless, and 
worse? Yea, verily. The inane smile that 
stands for nothing and means nothing is a 
weariness and creates disgust. But we are 
pleading for an honest man’s smile, for a 
smile that has back of it a heart that has 
kindly feeling in it, a smile that means 
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truth, and honesty, and kindliest deed. 
Against such there can be no complaint, 
and for the counterfeit there can be no 
plea. 


In many cases, perhaps in most, the rea- 
son we do not smile is because we do not 
feel like it. Somehow or other we are not 
very glad to see our customers, or parish- 
ioners, or friends. Now, this feeling may 
be only temporary, but we will find that in 
many cases it, and it alone, accounts for 
the fact that the smile is missing. This 
surely needs remedy! 


But another plea is made. The troubles 
of life have crushed out its cheer. The 
face is :gloomy because the heart is sad. 
What remedy for this? Is it possible to for- 
get our private sorrows in our anxiety to 
help our neighbors? We think it it. The 
men who smile the kindliest are not the 
sorrowless or the care-free men, or the men 
whose feet have always trodden paths of 
ease. It is possible for a man to bury his 
sorrows so that the world will share his 
joy, but will not ‘be called upon to share. 
his gloom. Such a man has a right to 
smile, and his smile has well earned its 
power to cheer.—The Christian Guardian. 


WHY NOT SAVED SOONER. 

A drowning boy was struggling in the 
water. On shore stood his mother in an 
agony of fright and grief. By her side 
stood a strong man seemingly indifferent to 
the boy’s fate. Again and again did the suf- 
fering mother appeal to him to save her 
bey. But he made no move. 

By and by, the desperate struggles of the 
boy began to abate. He was losing strength. 
Presently, he arose to the surface, weak and 
helpless. At once the strong man leaped into 
the stream and brought the boy in safety to 
the shore. 


‘Why did you not save my boy sooner?” 
cried the now grateful mother. “Madam, I 
could not save your boy so long as he strug- 
gled. He would have dragged us both to 
certain death. But when he grew weak, and 
ceased to struggle, then it was easy to Save 
Din 

To struggle to save ourselves is simply 
to hinder Christ from saving us. To come 
to the place of faith, we must pass from 
the place of effort to the place of accepted 
helplessness. Our very elforts to save our- 
selves turn us aside from that attitude of 
helpless dependence upon Christ which is 
the one attitude we need to take in order 
that he may save us. It is only when we 
“cease from our own works” and depend 
thus helplessly upon him that we realize 
how perfectly able he is to save without any 
aid from us.—James H. McConkey. 


THE HOTEL BIBLE. 


A small party of friends gathered about 
a cozy tea-table, were discussing the pro- 
priety of the Bible Society placing copies 
of the Holy Scriptures in railroad cars, 
steamers, hotels and other places of public 
resort. 


One or two of this party raised the ob- 
jection to the practice that in such public 
places the Bible often received rude ‘and 
careless treatment at the hands of irreverent 
and irreligious persons. 

After all the rest had expressed an opinion, 
a woman, the sweet grace of whose Chris- 
tian character gave her a wide-reaching in- 
fluence in the village, related this touching 
incident of personal experience. 


It seems that two or three years after her 
conversion and union with the church, trou- 
bles came upon her and her family. In- 
stead of bearing her trials with patience and 
submission, she lost faith in the goodness 
of God, in his ever-watchful care, doubted 
the genuineness of her conversion, ceased 
to pray, to read her Bible, or to even think 
of seeking divine guidance. 

While in this pitiable state, circumstances 
made it imperative for her to visit the city 
of New York .on a very painful matter of 
business. She was of a retiring disposition, 
unused to traveling, and had never been in 
a large city. . 

While on her journey, in the cars, a slight 
act of courtesy led her to make the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman and his wife, who took 
her under their protection, and after their 
arrival in the city, went out of their way 
to leave her at the entrance of a respectable 
hotel. 


She ascended the stairs oppressed with an 
almost overwhelming sense of loneliness 
mingled with the consciousness of an utter 
inability to perform the errand she had in 
hand. On being ushered into the capacious 
and elegantly-furnished parlors, she walked 
mechanically to a center-table and opening 
the single Book, which lay on the marble 
top, her eye fell upon these words: “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

An emotion of tenderness born of her old- 
time love of God and trust in his promises 
suddenly stole into her heart. Still bend- 
ing over the precious Book, the gathering 
tears beginning to dim her eyes, she read 
on: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever.” 

The comfort which these passages of 
Scripture brought to her it was impossible 
to describe. The black clouds of unbelief 
and doubt sullenly, but quickly rolled away. 
‘The glorious sunlight of divine love and 
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protection shone in upon her soul, and the 
bow of promise seemed to span the arch 
through which she looked toward the bene- 
ficent days that were near at hand. She 
was no longer alone; and this assurance 
came to her heart like a balm and blessing. 
Her perturbed and distracted mind was at 
rest now; the bygone joy, peace and trust 
sat again upon the throne of her heart and 
held more potent, loving sway than ever. 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever!” she kept saying to herself, 
over and over. 

Quieted and perfectly self-poised now, she 
gave her orders with the assurance of an 
experienced traveler. She ate a hearty sup- 
per, went to her room, and in time to her 
bed, with as great a sense of security as if 
she had been in her own house. She slept 
peacefully, and awoke at her usual time in 
the morning, thoroughly refreshed. 


Unexpected facilities for transacting her 
trying business opened up on all sides. She. 
was uniformly treated with respect. Her 
questions were promptly answered. She was 
marvelously aided in her quest, and her- 
mission proved successful. 


Had it not been for that copy of the 
Bible found so opportunely in her pathway, 
she was sure she would have taken the next 
return train home without being able to 
make an effort even toward the accomplish- 
ment of her mission. The Bible in the hotel 
was in the right place—American Messen- 
ger. 


BE TRUE. 


Loyalty to Christ demands of us the ut- 
termost of sincerity and truth in all our 
living. God desires truth in the inward 
parts. Yet are there not men who claim to 
be Christians and are living a lie? There 
are lives that are honey-combed by all man- 
ner of unfaithfulness, dishonesties, injust- 
ices and injuries to others and by many. se- 
cret sins. BADR Sp 

What does the lesson of loyalty to Christ. 
have to teach us about these things Are 
covered sins safely hidden? Are they’ oat 
of sight forever? Oh, no; be sure your sin 
will find you out. The word is not, “Ba 
sure your sin will be found out.” It may 
not be found out in this world, but ‘it will 
“find you out.” It will plague you, spoil 
your happiness, make your life wretched. . 

What shall we do about these wrong 
things we have done? A life of loyalty to 
Christ means a life that is white, clean 
through and through. None, can build a 
beautiful, shining character on covered sins. 
Joy is part of a complete Christian life, and 
no one can be joyous with sins concealed 
in his heart.—J. R. Miller. 
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THE ONE WHO FAILED. 


eth Wright, may I speak to you a min 
U Gia 

The busy lawyer gave his revolving chair 
a sudden whirl and faced a tall, resolute 
looking boy, with a strap of school books 
across his shoulder. 


“Certainly, Philip; sit down, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir, I haven’t time; its al- 
most school time. I just want to say, Mr. 
Wright, that I’d like you to get somebody 
else to lead the Society.” 

“You want to give up your job, Phil?” 

“I don’t want to, exactly, but I ought. The 


truth is, Mr. Wright, I’ve failed, and I know 
somebody else could do better.” 


The gentleman was thinking what a young 
face this was to wear that bitter sense of 
failure so plainly written upon it, but he 
spoke encouragingly. 

“Why do you think you have failed; Phi- 
lip? How about that ‘try, try again’ plan?” 

“We did try again, Mr. Wright. You 
know we set ourselves to prevent Dobbs 
from opening a public-house at the corner of 
Bolton and Pelham streets; we worked like 
anything, getting petitions signed. But we 
failed; the place is open, and the very boys 
that we were trying to help, by keeping the 
public-house away, are jeering at us now, 
and calling us church lambs and pretty 
pigeons, and things like that.” 


Mr. Wright could not help smiling at the 
very unlamblike expression; but there was 
no time to discuss the matter now. 


“Suppose you don’t take any steps about 
giving up until after the next meeting,” he 
said. “T would like to be with you at that 
meeting. I have just been reading a true 
story about one who failed. It is a thrilling 
tale; I would like to tell it to your boys. 
What do you say?” 

“Thank you, sir; that will bring the boys 
' together, I’m sure. Some of them are pretty 
low. down—worse than I am! Thank you, 
Mr.~ Wright, good morning,’ and the door 
swung to on boy and books. 


The next week the members rallied in 
great force. Mr. Wright had organised them 
a year before, and given them a start; but 
he had a Sabbath afternoon mission school 
in a distant part of the city, and this was 
the first time the boys had heard from him 
for some time. 

The meeting was called to order by Philip 
Sears, who read a few verses from the Bible; 
a short prayer was offered by another of the 
boys, and “Onward, Christian Soldiers’ was 
sung in fine style. Then Mr. Wright got 
up.and faced the boys. 


“Your leader has been telling me,” Mr. 
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Wright said, in his easy, you-and-me style. 
“that your society has failed in a first-class 
fight it has been waging against the whisky 
business, and that you boys: are a good deal 
cut up over the failure. I think this is a 
good time for me to repeat to you a true 
story of a fellow who failed on a big scale, 
about 300 years ago, whose failure any one 
of us would now be proud to claim. 


‘When J tell you that this young English- 
man made four stubborn, painful, danger- 
ous attempts to find a western waterway to 
the Indies; that he got nearer to the North 
Pole than any other sailor of his day; that 
he failed every time to find his north-west 
passage, and that he was finally turned 
adrift in an open boat, with his young son, 
on a wild waste of water, never to be seen 
or heard from again—perhaps you can name 
my man who failed.” 

Mr. Wright paused. 
one of the older boys, 
tragedy. 

“It was Henry Hudson,’ continued the 
story teller, “who thus made four big, ex- 
tensive and humiliating failures, and finally 
lost his life in a shameful and pitiful way, 
as far as ever from the goal of his purpose. 


“Henry Hudson,” said 
recognizing the 


“But look here, boys. Henry Hudson’s 
first voyage opened up the great Spitzbergen 
whale fisheries, by which thousands of fam- 
ilies have been supported, commerce ad- 
vanced, and the interests of the race served 
for these hundreds of years. Henry Hud- 
son’s second voyage opened up the fur trade ~ 
which has been almost as great an enterprise 
as the other, and gave its name to Hudson 
Bay, and to the great Hudson Bay trading 
and fur Company. Henry Hudson’s third 
voyage, setting sail from the Zuyder Zee 
this time—established the Dutch on Manhat- 
tan Island, and laid the foundation of the 
city of New York; and his fourth voyage 
gave his name to one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America, and an example of noble 
heroism and skill to all future races of men. 
How is that for a failure, boys? 


The young people sat very still in their 
places, but there was a glow on their faces, 
and their eyes were shining. Unless I am 
much mistaken, that corner public-house be- 
gan to be in danger while the noble tale 
was being told. Mr. Wright did not have 
much more to say. 

“Take care,’ he concluded, “how you dare 
to write ‘failure’ on a work into which a 
man or a boy has really put the strength of 
his life. If the thing pleases God, though it 
may seem to go down like Henry Hudson’s 


body, fathoms deep, he is keeping for it— 
somewhere, somewhere—a glorious success, 


like the great sailor’s. And I give you my 
word, my young friends, I believe the baf- 
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fling of a single public-house is of more im- 
portance in eternity than sailing across the 
Arctic Sea.” 


Philip Sears did not give up his place. 
Those young Christians took heart and gave 
themselves another year’s lease on their 
job (the public-house license ran for a year), 
and the last I heard of the matter was a 
message sent to them by a business man 
who had refused to sign their first petition, 
and jeered at them for “a meddlesome pack 


of kids.” Now he sent them word to come 
and see him about the matter again—he 
“liked a fellow that never knew when he 


was whipped!’’—Messenger for the Children. 


THE ELIXIR’S SECRET. 


A long time ago there was a little boy 
who was a king. He had a tutor, which 
means having a schoolmaster at home to 
live with you. He had lots of servants, who 
wore yellow kKnickerbockers and bowed low 
and called him “Your Majesty.” Also, he 
lived in a palace, and had more ponies than 
he could ride, and wore Sunday clothes on 
week-days. But he was not happy,.and he 
got very tired of having every day and all 
day to be as proper as though he were out 
to tea. 


One day he sat on his throne very lonely 
and crying, and with his crown in his lap. 
An old serving man who loved him was 
sorry to see him cry, and came near and 
wowed and said, “May it please your majes- 


ty.” The king looked and said, “Speak sir- 
rah,’ which was his royal way of address- 
ing servants. The old man did not mind, 
but obeyed. 


“Your majesty,’ he said, “is unhappy. Is 
your majesty aware that there is an aged 
dame who lives in an old cave in the King’s 
forest and sells in botties a liquid which, 
if any one drinks, makes him happy at 
once?” ‘Nonsense, varlet,” answered the 
king. “I mind me that once I drank six 
bottles of soda-water in seven minutes, and 
I feel unhappy every time I remember it.” 
“Your majesty,” answered the servant, “this 
is different.” 

“Tf you are sure,” rejoined the king, “take 
my crown and put it in the cupboard, and 
bring a bagful of pennies, and we will go 
and Duy. 

When they got to the cave of the aged 
dame she came out and said, “Good morn- 
ing, little boy.” “‘Iuittle, boy, indeed, old 
woman,” said the king, haughtily, “I am a 
king.’ “Oh, are you?” answered the aged 
dame; if you are a king you must be po- 
lite and call me ‘Madam,’ or I will have 
nothing to do with you.” 


“Madam,” rejoined the king, “I want a 
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large bottle of the elixir of happiness; I 
want to be a happy boy for a whole day. 
How much is it?” “Sir,” replied the aged 
dame, “I do not sell, for no one can buy 
happiness. But here is a bottle. Go home 
and drink. And she gave him a funny black 
flask, with wicker-work all round it. When 
he got home he drank a large mouthful of it 
from a crystal goblet, but it tasted so bitter 
that he ran out into the garden making a 
wry face. 

He walked about till he came to the great 
bronze gate, where the soldiers were on 
guard. He hardly noticed their salute, for 
he saw a little boy with no cap and a shabby 
sailor suit sitting on the path and smiling 
in the sun. 

“Good morning!” said the king, “Come 
into my palace and taste some of my elixir 
of happiness.” 

“Never heard of it, mister,” came the 
answer; “but if it’s not medicine, I’11 come.” 
When they got to the palace the king had 
two goblets brought, and the Lord High 
Pourer Out filled them. 

They were both going to drink, when the 
little boy felt inside his sailor blouse and 
pulled out a hig piece of bread. “Here, 
king,’ he said, “this is my dinner. Halves 
mister. You drag one end, and I will drag 
the other.’ The king stared and said, “T 
tried cake just now, and it was no good.” 
“Don’t care,’ was the reply, ‘“‘share’s fair. 
You take half of my bread, or you can 
drink all your stuff yourself.” 


The king then pulled, and they divided the 
bread. Together they drank, and his majes- 
ty was surprised, for at once he felt as glad 
as he could possibly be. And then the small 
boy began to smile more than ever, and 
said to the king: “Here, king, bend down 
and give us a back,” and. before he knew 
what he was doing they were out in the 
grounds playing leap-frog and turning cart- 
wheels to the amazement of the courtiers 
who had followed them. 

When they were out of breath they sae 
down again and began to talk, and the king 
said, “Let some one fetch my tutor for me, 
to explain how it is that the elixir of hap- 
piness was so bitter before and is so sweet 
now.” The tutor, who was an old man with 
a nice face and a long white beard, came 
and bowed low and said: “Your majesty, the 
reason is very simple. We never have any 
happiness as long as we keep things to our- 
selves, but the moment we share the best 
things that we have we are as glad as can 
be.” And the king understood.—“Messenger 
for the Children.” 


“Thou must be true thyself, if thou the 
truth wouldst teach; it needs the overflow 
of heart to give the lips full speech.” 
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THE LUCK OF FOUR-LEAVED 
CLOVER. 


“You don’t mean to tell me,” said Uncle 
Jacob, looking horrified, “that not one of 
you has ever found a four-leaved clover ? 
Well, well, well!” 

Bernice and Rachel, the twins, 
Chrissey, the nine-year-old, looked as 
ashamed as they felt. Plainly Uncle Jacob 
considered it a serious thing never to have 
found a four-leaved clover. 


“I didn’t know there was such a thing 
as four-leaved clover,’ said Chrissey, deter- 
mined to make a clean breast of it. 


Uncle Jacob shook his head. “I’ve al- 
ways had my supicions about those city 
schools. What do they teach, if they leave 
out such important things? Of course, if 
you’ve never even heard of four-leaved 
clovers, you don’t know how there came to 
be four-leaved clovers at all.” 


No, they didn’t; but they wanted to learn. 


and 


“Well, at least, you know that the queen 
of the fairies made all the clovers?” said 
Uncle Jacob. 


“One day she was making clovers at a 
great rate, being an industrious fairy; but 
somehow or other she made a mistake in 
counting, for when she had finished she had 
a whole clover-leaf left over. She thought 
it would be a terrible thing to waste it, be- 
ing an economical fairy. In the midst of 
her perplexity, she had a brilliant idea, 
being a clever fairy. She added the extra 
leaf to a clover, and gave it a fairy bless- 
ing, being a kindly-disposed fairy. And so, 
from that time out, whoever finds a four- 
leaved clover is a very lucky person. 


“Now,” concluded Uncle Jacob, “I have a 
plan. Out there behind the orchard is a 
whole big meadow of clover. You three 
may look for four-leaved clovers to-morrow, 
and the one who finds the first four-leaved 
clover shall go with me to town day after 
to-morrow, and we'll have a jamboree.” 


The twins and Chrissey were immensely 
excited. They had only been a fortnight 
at Mount Hope Farm, but in that time they 
had learned what a “jamboree” with Uncle 
Jacob meant. All that night they dreamed 
of finding four-leaved clovers and after 
breakfast the next morning they were ready 
for the clover meadow. 


“Dear me!” said Aunt Mary, with a sigh, 
as she went through the hall. ‘“‘there’s that 
bottle of medecine Doctor Fair left here 
last night for Teddy Andrews. It ought to 
go down this morning, but I don’t see how 
I’m ever going to get time to take it.” 


Chrissey heard her just as she was going 
out of the door. Chrissey stopped short. 
The twins were already scrambling over 
the fence. Chrissey thought of the jambo- 
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ree just once. Then she said: “Ill run 
down to the Andrews’ with Teddy’s medi- 
cine, aunty.” 

“Thank you, Chrissey, that will be a real 
help to me,’ said Aunt Mary, who didn’t 
know anything about the clover-leaf com- 
pact. 

Uncle Jacob saw Chrissey starting off 
with the bottle. ‘Well, well, well!’ he 
said. 


Y 

Chrissey had seen Teddy Andrews be- 
fore, and she felt very sorry for him. He 
was just seven, and was very ill with spinal 
trouble. He had to lie on the sofa all the 
time. This morning she found him crying. 

“O, Teddy, what’s the matter?” she said. 

“Johnny said he would read me the new 
fairy story Aunt May sent me this morn- 
ing,’ sobbed Teddy, “and now he’s gone off 
fishing, and there’s nobody .o read; and I’m 
30 tired of being sick and lonesome.” 

Chrissey in her mind’s eye saw the twins 
in clover. But she said, briskly: “Vl read 
to you, Teddy boy. Here give me the book.” 

Chrissey read all the morning. The 
story was a long one, and Teddy was wild 
to know the end. He listened with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes, and when UCiaris- 
sey finished, he said: “Oh, thank you ever 
so much. It was just splendid. Jil think 
about it all the afternoon, and not be a 
bit lonesome.” 

Chrissey promised to come again soon, 
and read to him. Then she walked soberly 
home to dinner. She thought she had lost 
all chance of the jamboree; but when the 
twins came in to dinner neither of them 
had found a four leaf clover. 


“l’m afraid the fairy queen forgot to 
make any this year,’ said Rachel sorrow- 
fully. 


After dinner, back hurried the deter- 
mined twins. Chrissey stayed to help Aunt 
Mary with the dinner dishes, and then she, 
too, started tor the field. in the yard she 
met little Nora Lee. 


“Please, I’ve come to learn the song,” said 
Nora shyly. 


Chrissey had met Nora in Sabbath-school 
the preceding Sunday, and struck up a fast 
friendship with her. She had promised 
that if Nora came to Mount Hope some 
day she would teach her the loveliest new 
song she had learned in Sabbath school at 
home. But she had not known ivora would 
come just when it was necessary she should 
be looking for four-leaved clover. 

“Come in,’ she said heartily, 
rightiateit.” 


It was three o’clock before Nora had 
learned the song and gone home. Chrissey 
was tired and warm, but no twins had yet 
turned up with a four-leaved clover, and 


“We'll go 
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the jamboree was still to be won. As 
Chrissey went through the kitchen, Aunt 
Mary got up off the sofa with a Sigh. 
“Dear me! I must make a cake for 
men’s tea, and how my head does ache!” 


the 


For a moment Chrissey thought she 
eouldn’t—no she couldn’t. Then she did. 
“Aunt, I'll make the cake, and you go and 
lie down. Oh, yes, indeed you must I 
can make a plain cake splendidly.” 

“You are the greatest littie help that 
ever was, Chrissey,’ said Aunt Mary, grate- 
fully. “I believe I'll have to let you. I can 
hardly hold my head up. JIN go and lie 
down up stairs. 

Chrissey lighted the fire, put on an 
apron, mixed the cake, and baked it. Uncle 
Jacob looked in at the window once, and 
saw her. 

“Well, well, well!” he said to himself. 

Then tea-time came, and when the twins 
came in to tea, lo, and behold! neither of 
them had yet found a four-leavea clover! 
But they were determined that they would. 


Chrissey made her third start for the 
clover field; but she saw Aunt Mary, who 
hadn’t eaten any supper, and who had a 
little wrinkle of pain between her eye- 
brows, packing a basket in the pantry. 

“Where are you going with that basket, 
Aunty?” said Chrissey. “I don’t tnink you 
ought to be up at all. Please go and lie 
down.” 

“T must take this basket of eatables down 
to old Aunt Sally,’ said Aunt Mary. “She 
is very poor, and I fear she 1s out of pro- 
visions. I forgot about it before, so I 
mustn’t put it off any longer.” 

“T’7ll take it down to Aunt Sally,” said 
Chrissey. 

“Child, I am afraid you are too tired, you 
have been running my errands all day.” 

“That is what nine-year-old legs are for,” 
said Chrissey, laughing. “I’m ‘not a bit 
tired, and I haven’t a headache.” 

Uncle Jacob saw her starting off with her 
basket, and he said: “Well, well, well!” 

It was nearly dark when, Chrissey got 
hack. She was tired, and her face was a 
wee bit sober, for she knew it was too late 
to lock for lucky clovers. The dew was 
falling, and Aunt Mary never let them stay 
out after dewfall. Then Chrissey just hap- 
pened to look down and there at her feet 
was a big clump of clover. She bent over 
it, and gave a joyful little cry. Right under 
her hand were three four-leaved clovers, 
such big luxuriant clovers that they must 
have cost the fairy queen some economical 
twinges. 

Chrissey picked the clovers and her feet 
went twinkling up the lane, forgetting all 
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about being tired. Uncle Jacob was sit- 
ting on the veranda, and the twins were 
there, too, rather tired and cross. 

“O girls,” gasped Chrissey, “did you find 
any four-leaved clovers? I’ve found three!” 
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“See there, now,’ said Uncle Jacob, “I 
expected you would. It’s an odd thing— 
that folks who go looking for four-leaved 
clovers hardly ever seem to find them. It’s 
the folks thinking about other people, that 
find the luck. Well, Chrissey, we'll have 
the jamboree, sure thing.” 


Chrissey looked at the twins’ disappoint- 
ed faces. 


“Please, uncle Jacob,” she said timidly, 
“can’t Rachel and Bernice go, too. You 
see I found three clovers.” 

“So jou did, so you did! That’s always 
the way. People like you find so much 
luck that it spills over into other people’s 
laps, even when they don’t deserve it. Yes, 
ve ll take the twins, too. Now run up to 
bed and get your beauty sleep for to-mor- 
row. 

And that night they all dreamed again of 
finding four-leaved clovers; but Chrissey 
slept with hers under her pillow.—Sel. 


GETTING ONE’S MONEY’S WORTH. 

In the long run selfishness is certain to 
bring its own punishment. The selfish fel- 
low seems at first to get what he wants, but 
he soon finds that he has lost what all of us 
most want—the love and kindly considera- 
tion of others. Love breeds love, and con- 
sideration gets consideration. 

No one is better served than one whose 
unselfishness is thoroughly recognized. We 
all lose much more than we ever gain by 
our exactions, and snatchings, and greedy 
takings. 

It comes to this, then, that the fellow who 
goes about the world determined always to 
get his money’s worth never does get it. 
He is always dissatisfied. He does not know 
why people will never give him in full what | 
he thinks he ought to get. 

But the truth is everyone is on the defen- 
sive against the man who wants to get 
rather than to give, 

No saving was ever more true than that 
of the divine Teacher, “Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; good measure.” After 
all, that is only another way of stating the 
truth that ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We cannot break a 
divine law and be happy. 

God’s will is the happiness of all, and 
those who work with God endeavoring to 
add to the happiness of all men, find their 
own happiness without fail. In forgetting 
what is due to themselves they find it.— 
Young England. 


Young People’s Societies. 
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FIRST FRUITS OF NORTH HONAN. 
By Rev. J. GororrH. 


October 2nd, 1888, was my first day in the 
province of Honan. We were travelling the 
whole day through the Chang Te fu district. 
The weather was perfect. The people 
swarmed in the fields gathering in the sec- 
ond harvest. 

Our Scripture portion that morning was 
Isaiah, 55. The eleventh verse, especially, 
seemed to come as a prophecy and promise 
of what God would do for North Honan. 
Now, after twenty-one years, there are over 
two thousand professed followers of Christ 
in the region traversed that day, and in the 
whole field, about two thousand seven hun- 
cred. 

During the latter part of 1908, the whole 
field was visited by a gracious revival, and 
the churches got a vision of God which will 
inspire them for many days. 
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We praise the wisdom of God in the first 
convert. His home is in the great centre 
of idolatry for North Honan. Perhaps eight 
hundred thousand or a million people come 
to worship the goddess during fifteen days 
at the beginning of each year. 

Mr. Chou, the first convert, was at one 
time chief of police for his county. His po- 
sition gave him unlimited range for extor- 
tion and tyranny; and, according to repute, 
his cunning, badness and bravery were ex- 
celled by none. 

To the wondering crowds at the great 
fair, I have often heard him tell that, in 
spite of prayers and offerings to the goddess, 
he became totally blind, and then how the 
God of heaven sent his servant, Dr. Smith, 
to open his eyes; and how not only the eyes 
of his body but of his soul were then 
opened. 

Mr. Chou glories in telling of the Saviour 
who has done so much for him. He speaks 
at times with intense dramatic power, and 
mightily sways his audiences. Among the 
scores of Chinese and Canadian workers 


who each year attend that great fair, there 
is no more striking figure than the long 
white-bearded patriarch, Mr. Chou. From 
that idol centre the Word of God has been 
carried far and wide, and in many villages, 
the good seed has sprung up into fruitful- 
ness. 


Mr. Wang Feng Ao is another noted first 
fruit. Being an able scholar, and having 
trained himself for an official calling, he 
possessed more than the usual amount of 
Confucian pride and conceit. His necessi- 
ties forced him to accept the position of 
language teacher in the mission. It was 
hinted, by those who knew him, that his 
bad temper would not permit him to stay 
long with us., but the Lord so converted and 
controlled him that he remained with us 
until failing health obliged him to return 
to his home in Shantung. 

Mr. Wang was appointed a helper in 1896. 
He eageriy read books on western subjects, 
and became so well posted that his help was 
invaluable in the opening wp of the three 
prefectural cities of North Honan. On all 
occasions, he proved himself more than a 
match for the ablest gentry and scholars. 
When the saintly Hood lay dying with 
cholera at Huai Ching fu, Mr. Wang was 
the only Christian near. The conversion of 
Mr. Wang silenced the scholar’s taunt, that 
only the unlearned and ignorant would _ac- 
cept the Jesus doctrine. 


In the early years of our mission, God 
gave us a remarkable man in Wang Fu Lin, 
the famous story teller. Through gambling, 
opium and exposure, he was a physical 
wreck when I first saw him, though then 
only thirty-eight years of age. At that time, 
I spent several days preaching in his village 
and persuaded him to return with me to 
Chu Wang, where Dr. Malcolm took him 
in hand to break off the opium. It was a 
terrible struggle, but in about twenty days 
he went home saved. Having become a 
Christian, he could not ply the trade of 
story teller nor gambler, and having squan- 
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dered everything himself and family were 
in sore straits. 

Some three years after his conversion, I 
moved with my family to Changte fu. It 
was a rare opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel, for great crowds both of men and 
women came, but we had no one to help us, 
and prayed that God would send some one. 
Just then, Wang Fu Lin appeared, looking 
for all the world like a beggar, with his bat- 
tered hat, tattered gown, and toes sticking 
out of his shoes. I urged him to stay and 
help through the busy days. 

He consented, but with scholars and gen- 
try always in the crowd I dare not insult 
them by allowing a beggar like that to ad- 
dress them. At that time I wore Chinese 
clothes, so I decked him out in one of my 
second-rate suits, and started him preaching. 
All his story-telling power came to his aid 
in telling the wondrous story of salvation. 
He was a born orator. His logic was resist- 
less. The Chinese said of him, “He compels 
you to see a thing just as he himself sees 
it.’ In a few weeks converts began to 
gather into the church. It was only three 
years that Wang Fu Lin was spared to his 
loved preaching, but in that time the founda- 
tions were laid and he left an imperishable 
name. 
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In point of time, we now come to one of 
the most used men of North Honan. Ho TI, 
by trade an idol maker, iy a man possessed 
or an iron will in a strong body. In former 
days he was a noted fighter. About a year 
after his conversion, he came to me in 
tears saying, “If I starve, I must preach 
the. Gospel.” From that day onward, he 
was constantly with me, and has become my 
most loved and trusted helper. 

Just as occasion demands, he can be ter- 
rible as a lion or gentle as a lamb. No turn 
of affairs finds him wanting. He will not 
hesitate to turn his hand to anything to glo- 
rify his Master. No one among all the 
Chinese in North Honan is more loyal to us 
missionaries. When the crowds are in an 
ugly or boisterous mood, Mr. Ho is seen at 
his best. He simply masters them, as he 
used to master the mobs he led to victory 
in village wars. 

No one acted more fearlessly nor unse!f- 
ishly than he through all the dangers of the 
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He was bound and beaten and 
led through jeering crowds to the magis- 
trate, who commanded him to recant. He 
refused and fearlessly gave his reasons. The 
magistrate was so impressed by his noble 
bearing that he said: “Go home, Sir. I will 
protect you.” 

After we fled, on the 28th of June, 1900,. 
our Chinese bank refused to advance any 
more money to the preachers and teachers. 
With all supplies suddenly cut off, Mr. Ho 
showed himself a man of resource. He 
went into business, and even though it was 
a time of famine scarcity in North China, 
he supported his own and another preacher’s 
family. 

By and by, famine fever laid himself and 
every member of his family low. They were 
all so weak, that one could not rise and 
give a drink to another. Then their hea- 
then friends came and said, “the gods are 
angry and have afflicted you. Turn back.” 
Even his wife turned against him, but he 
said, “Even though we all die, I will trust 
in God.” That evening the fever left him 
and in a few days all were well again. 


Boxer year. 


Inseparably linked with Mr. Ho was a 
man of an altogether different disposition. 
Wang Mei was quiet and gentle, and had as 
great a reputation for goodness as his 
friend, Mr. Ho, had for badness. In quest 
of peace and merit, Wang Mei made long 
pilgrimages to famous shrines. He even for- 
sook wife and children and entered a her- 
mit’s cell in a distant mountain, but he 
failed to find satisfaction and returned home. 

It was shortly after this that he heard 
the Gospel for the first time, at the Hsin- 
hsien fair. One evening, in the inn, he was © 
listening to Mr. MacGillivray preaching on 
“free grace.” 

It was plain he didn’t relish the doctrine, 
and he put the question: ‘Do you mean to 
say that all the good deeds of a man will 
avail him nothing?” ‘Yes, absolutely no- 
thing,’ was the reply. It was too much for 
him and he went away muttering his anger. 

He told his friend, Mr. Ho, then an en- 
quirer, that he would have nothing to do 
with the Jesus doctrine, but his friend ad- 
vised him to read the Christian books first. 
Wang Mei then read the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and was convinced and converted. 
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We took these two fast friends on at the 
same time to train’ as preachers. Wang Mei 
made unusual progress in the Scriptures. 
Though he won his way among all classes, 
his special power was with the children. 
Truly he walked with God. We called him 
our Nathaniel, for he was a Chinaman with- 
out guile. 

Once we put to him the question, “Wang 
Mei, where would you have gone to suppos- 
ing you had been called away before you 
found Christ.” In his quiet way he. said, 
“T would have gone to hell, for all my doing 
was for self and I was wholly unlike the 
unselfish Jesus.” This ought to cause se- 
rious misgivings to those who maintain that 
many heathen are being saved even though 
they do not hear the Gospel. 


When Mr. Griffith was home on furlough, 
Wang Mei took charge of his portion of the 
field. With intense yearning, he worked and 
prayed for that large county. But it was 
God’s plan to take him up higher. In the 
early part of 1907 he got wet while preach- 
ing at a fair; pneumonia set in and in a 
few days he passed away. The whole 
church of North Honan felt a great sorrow. 
I heard men say they couldn’t help beliey- 
ing in Jesus Christ, from the perfect way 
Wang Mei represented Him. 

Wang Mei so lived and taught the Gospel 
in his own home that his parents, uncles 
and aunts, all accepted Christianity. His 
step-mother, a bright woman of about his 
own age, made such progress in the Scrip- 
tures that she has been Mrs. Goforth’s in- 
valuable assistant in all her work for 
women. Her tact, her intelligence, and her 
unusual speaking ability, rank her as one 
of the foremost Chinese women in the North 
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Mrs. Chang was another woman of note 
led to Christ through Wang Mei. She. was 


a widely known Buddhist evangelist, and: 


belonged to the same religious sect as Wang 
Mei did. On finding Christ, Wang Mei at 
once went and told Mrs. Chang and her son, 
and they gladly received Him. Mrs. Chang 
was appointed a Bible woman and gave 
about ten years of active service until called 
home in 1908. 


While Mr. Chou was preaching at the 
Hsin hsien fair in February, 1893, a crowd 
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of pilgrims came from the town of Hsiao 
Chai and paused to listen. The leader, 
Wang Hsuing, was on his way to the tem- 
ple to pay his vow to the goddess for his 
first son. The Holy Spirit, during that 
pause, convicted him, and he never paid 
that vow, but went home a follower of 
Christ. Within a year he had persuaded 
about forty families in his town to for- 
sake idols. 


But Rome swooped down upon these _ ill- 
instructed Christians, and by every liberal 
inducement of a worldly sort, persuaded 
most of them to enter her fold. It was a 
sore disappointment for Wang Hsiung. 

Rome, however, tried all her wiles on him 
in vain. He memorized most of the New 
Testament, and was more than a match 
even for the foreign priest. He was abso- 
lutely fearless, and his words could cut and 
sting, when he was opposed; but we all, at 
all times, were impressed by his genuine 
honesty of purpose. He never spared him- 
self, and his one thought was to exalt 
Christ. 

The mission appointed him to the office 
of an evangelist. He gloried in preaching, 
and seemed tireless. It would be hard to 
find one who sowed more zealously ‘beside 
all waters.” It might be said of him, he 
was “instant in season and out of season.” 
Death, but triumphant death, in 1908, was 
the portal he passed through to the “well 
done” of his Master. 
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In the same town there was a thoughtful 
young lad, a convert of Wang Hsiung’s, upon 
whose heart Rome’s doctrine made no im- 
pression. That young lad has developed 
into the universally loved and _ respected 
head master of the Changte fu Boys’ School, 
Chen Tung Tang. His good judgment and 
blameless Christian character single him 
out as a very important pillar of the church 
at Chang Te. He has done more than any 
other of the Honanese for the advance of 
school work in the province. 

(Since the above was written, word has 
come of his appointment, as clerk of the 
new Chinese Presbytery in Honan.—HEd.) 


When Dr. McClure and I visited Chang Te 
in 1889, we tied up our boat one morning 
on the An Yang river at the village of Hsin 
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Tsin, to preach and sell books. After we cut 
loose again and had gone some distance up 
the river, a little lad came running up out 
of breath to buy a book. His employer had 
sent him ‘for it. That employer has for 
many years been known as Mr. Cheng, the 
evangelist, and that little lad has long since 
developed into Dr. Leslie’s most trusted and 
efficient medical assistant, Chang Ai Hsin. 

Ai Hsin, or “loving heart,’ the name given 
to Mr. Chang when recorded, is a very fair 
index of his disposition. He has always 
closely identified himself with all the Chris- 
tian activities of the Chang Te station. It 
was his noble confession and humble at- 
tempt to make up all differences with others, 
which helped to mightily break the Chang 
Te audience during the revival. After- 
wards, it was mainly his mighty pleading 
which God used to convict the erring church 
in his own village. Speaking of it, Dr. 
Mackenzie said the scenes of conviction, for 
three days, were even more awful than dur- 
ing the ten days at Chany Te. 


No story of North Honan first fruits would 
be complete without an account of Wang 
I. His home is in a village of about fifteen 
hundred, eight miles south east of Chang Te. 
He was the wealthiest and most influential 
man in his village and one of the finest spe- 
cimens of the Chinese farming class. His 
interest dates from 1896. In the heat of his 
first enthusiasm, he hoped soon to win the 
whole village, but the people didn’t accept 
the new doctrine as readily as he supposed 
they would. 

te first came and saw usin our home, tak- 
ing great interest in everything he saw and 
heard. We assured him he might bring all 
his neighbors to see us and he went away 
Seemingly much pleased. A few days later, 
he came again, with half a dozen men, heads 
of families in his village. They heard the 
Gospel, and saw cellar, kitchen, stove, organ, 
sewing machine and went away, apparently 
thinking the missionary was not as bad as 
current report made him out to be. Wang 
I took them all into a city restaurant and 
treated them to dinner. 

t wasn’t many days ‘before he again ap- 
peared, this time with a big four wheeled 
cart, drawn by seven mules, and loaded 
down with women. They saw and marvelled 
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at the strange foreign things, and the 
strange foreign children so much like their 
own, only a little less colored, and heard 
their foreign sister, telling in their own 
language of God’s great love. That day’s 
visit went far to expel all wrong notions 
about missionaries, and they went home 
with heads full of wonders, to tell their 
neighbors. 


Wang I’s plan worked well. Woman’s na- 
tive curiosity wouldn’t let them rest until 
they, too, visited the missionary home, 
therefore Wang I came repeatedly with wag- 
gon loads of women. The Gospel spread, so 
that by 1900 nineteen families had accepted 
Christianity. 

During the Boxer year, that little church 
suffered much, but none were killed. It was 
not until January, 1902, that I again saw 
them. Then we all showed our Boxer scars 


and recounted our deliverances and wept 


for very joy at being spared to meet again. 
Since they had stood the Boxer fire so well, 
it seemed certain that in future Christ 
would be abundantly glorified in Wang I’s 
village. But the church there didn’t hold 
its own, for many backslid. Wang I seemed 
to have lost power, though he worked and 
gave liberally. 


When about to commence revival services 
at Chang Te in November, 1908, I sent a 
special request for Wang I to come, but he 
sent his son instead, saying, “I am too old 
to be of use now; let my son get all the 
benefit so as to take my place when I am 
gone.” 

After a couple of days, his son was deeply 
moved, and I told him to go home and send 
his father without fail. Wang I came and 
said: “It would have been better if my son 
had stayed. I am too old now and besides I 
don’t think I have any hindering sins.” 

“Well, just wait a few days and see,” I 
replied. 

On the third morning, it was reported 
that Wang I had been weeping in his room 
for hours. Then, as soon as the meeting 
opened, Wang I knelt on the platform and 
wept as if his heart would break, and cried 
out: “The church has not prospered in Ta 
Kuan Chuang, and it is all my fault.” The 
Boxers robbed me in 1900, and when I was 
indemnified by government, I sinned. Sup- 
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pose they robbed me of 200 bushels of 
wheat, I lied and said it was 300 and got 
it. If they robbed me of 150 bushels of 
millet, I lied and got 250. About losses of 
money or stock I lied in the same way and 
made rich out of the Boxer movement. I 
never saw it to be sin until last night, in 
my room, the Holy Spirit pierced my heart 
as with a knife. Because of my sin the 
Holy Spirit couldn’t use me, and souls have 
been lost. It is all my fault.” 


Though a large section of the North Ho- 
nan field is in the hills and mountains, all 
the foregoing have been people of the plain; 
but now we come to a hill man. He is the 
helper, Tung Lin Huo. Many years ago, Mr. 
MacGillivray and two evangelists went to 
preach at a noted temple away to the north- 
west near the Shansi border. Their donkey 
man was Mr. Tung, an opium user, then 
about fifty years of age. 

He had never heard the Gospel before, but 
now, as for days they travelled through the 
hills, he often heard. I have heard him 
tell how shocked he was at the _ bold 
way they spoke about the goddess. He left 
them at the mountain shrine, saying to him- 
self: “I will never see them again, for the 
goddess will smite them with plague.” 

But on visiting a neighboring county town 
some ten days later, he saw the same for- 
eigner and his assistants in the best of 
health, and showing up the sin of idolatry 
just as vigorously as ever. It was then that 
conviction of sin started, and in a few 
months he had dropped his opium, theatres 
and gambling. 

For six years now he has been one of our 
most successful and trusted evangelists. He 
loves everyone and everyone loves him. He 
is a living epistle of Jesus Christ. If any 
outstation gets cold or run down, send Mr. 
Tung there, and it is almost certain to be 
revived. 
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The last of the North Honan first fruits 
we will mention is in many ways one of 
the most remarkable. Mr. Hu I Chuang has 
very unusual gifts. Before conversion he 
had written about one hundred plays for the 
Chinese stage. When he found Christ, he 
searched the Scriptures with all his heart. 
He would scarce take time to glance at even 
the religious papers, and of course his pro- 
gress in divine things was phenomenal. 
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About a year after his conversion, being 
busy with students up for exams, I got Mr. 
Hu to come and help me. He helped in the 
city for about a year, and rapidly developed 
remarkable preaching ability. We have not 
heard any Chinaman who could speak with 
greater power, yet in spite of his splendid 
ability, he remains as humble as a child. 


Mr. Hu, though quite poor, does a great 
deal of voluntary work. Once, when he had 
been away from home for more than a 
month, preaching at a fair and afterward 
helping with the students, I noticed one cold 
day he was going about without his over- 
coat, and remarked about it. Mr. Hu tried 
to put me off with a laugh and a joke, but 
on my pressing to know, he said, “I have 
run short of funds and pawned it, for Ii 
could not let such a good opportunity with 
the scholars slip.” 

Though he tries to keep himself in the 
background, yet he cannot help being the 
natural leader of a very large section of the 
Eastern part of the field. The church at 
Chang Tsin, his home village, is the most 
fiourishing in North Honan. 

There are also many others both men and 
women, whom we would gladly mention did 
space permit. With such precious first 
fruits already gathered, may we not look 
forward with great hopefulness to the boun- 
teous ingatherings yet to be. 


THE CHINESE DOCTOR. 


His remedies are legion. The Chinese phy- 
sician is a mysterious individual, and tries 
to impress his patients with the idea that 
what he does not know, no other one can tell 
them. He pretends to be able to read the 
pulse so as to know what part of the bouy 
is ailing. 

Hor example, with the three first fingers 
of the right hand on the wrist pulse of leit 
hand he reads the condition of the heart 
from the pulse bythe touch .of the first 
finger; the second finger tells him all about 
the liver, and the third finger discovers all 
the secrets of the kidneys. 

With the three first fingers of the leit 
hand on wrist pulse of the rigut hand he can 
discover every ailment of the lungs; the sec- 
ond finger reads the indication of the spleen, 
and the third tinger enables him to talk with 
certainty of the spinal cord disarrangements. 

If the trouble is diagnosed as flatulence, 
a dose of powdered scorpion will remove tha 
trouble. If the trouble is serious it may 
take a dose of bear’s gall to perform a cure, 
and so on through the catalogue of cures 
seemingly endless.—“Olive Trees.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FOREIGN 


IMMIGRANT IN CANADA. 
| 


By our Missionary, J. H. Hunter, M.D. 


A friend of mine, who was here three or 
four years ago, returned lately to pay us a 
short visit. He expressed himself as as- 
tonished at the change in the appearance of 
the people. There used to be men with 
sheepskin coats and women with shawls 
over their heads. This time he saw people 
who talked Ruthenian and who yet were 
dressed, if not altogether in the height of 
fashion, none the less pretty well up to- 
wards that dizzy eminence. 

Curiously enough a change of dress is one 
of the first signs that the foreigner is be- 
coming assimilated. He is giving up his 
oid customs and trying to look like the rest 
of us. The younger generation necessarily 
learns much more readily than the old. 


T heard an interesting story the other day 
about a Ruthenian wedding. Before the ac- 
tual marriage the mother of the bride is 
mistress of ceremonies; after the critical 
words are spoken the bride assumes author- 
ity. So at the beginning of this particular 
wedding the bride to be and her attendant 
maidens were required to wear the custom- 
ary kerchief on their heads. 

But as soon as the ceremony was over 
the young lady assumed command, threw off 
her kerchief and ordered all the other young 
girls to do the same. Such an incident may 
seem a trifle but it is no trifle. With pri- 
mitive peoples custom and religion are 
bound together and a change of dress means 
that the very foundations of the old life are 
shaken, 


Of course it takes longer to change the 
domestic habits than the clothes worn on 
the street and longer still to alter the lan- 
guage, the thoughts and deep-seated spirit- 
ual ideals and convictions. The advance of 
the Ruthenians depends on their getting 
mixed up as thoroughly as possible with the 
rest of the community. ‘Those on the out- 
skirts of the colonies, who are in touch with 
English settlers progress much faster than 
those in the interior. 

The great difficulty with all the foreigners 
is the difference of language, and it is hard 
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for us to understand how cruel a barrier 
it is. The growth of the colonies is easy of 
explanation. The poor homesick immigrant 
in a strange new country, surrounded by the 
meaningless babble of a foreign tongue, 
hastens to the little settlement of his “ain 
folk” as naturally as a child to its mother’s 
knee. 

The greatest hindrance to the acquirement 
of English by foreigners is our awful method 
of spelling. There are thousands of the 
older immigrants in this country who would 
already have a good knowledge of English 
if they had not been prevented by this un- 
fortunate obstacle. 

The Russians, the Ruthenians, the Poles, 
the Germans, the Scandinavians have all 
taken up and completed spelling reform in 
their several languages many years ago. 
Their children practically do not need to 
learn to spell. All that they require is to 
learn the alphabet and get a little practice 
in its use then they can spell anything. 

With us it is necessary to learn the spell- 
ing of each individual word. I have met 
case after case of intelligent immigrants 
who started to study English but gave it 
up in despair simply on account of the 
spelling. 


In a material way, the Ruthenian is doing 
about as well as the average man with sim- 
ilar advantages. It is true that the best 
Canadian or American settlers will progress 
much more rapidly, but this is largely due 
to the fact that they will use better judg- 
ment in the selection of their farms. On 
poor land, the Ruthenian will do as well as 
anybody, because he can live so cheaply. 

So far the immigrants from Galicia have 
been the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water for the West. Now many of them 
are beginning to have longings to rise above 
this condition. 

On the whole the outlook for these peo- 
ple is very hopeful but we must always re- 
member the proverb that Rome was not 
built in a day. 


There are two dangers ahead of the Ru- 
thenian people in Canada. The one is that 
they may get under the control of a reac- 
tionary priesthood which will endeavor to 
hold them in ignorance and mental slavery. 
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The other possibility is that they may 
break violently away from the old religion, 
passing from the one extreme of supersti- 
tion to the other extreme of utter worldli- 
Tess and materialism. 

It is the aim of our church to show them 
the golden middle course of a pure and help- 
ful religious faith which is able to hold its 
own amid all the rush and dazzle of modern 
thought and progress. 


There is another danger yet, that has not 
been mentioned and that is that in the in- 
terior of the more unprogressive colonies 
there may come that state of stagnation and 
hopelessness which leads surely to utter 
moral degradation, a state which I have seen 

-among our own people when settled in ne- 
glected and worthless districts. 

"One suggestion has sometimes occurred to 
me. If one or two families of good, intelli- 
gent Christian people, fired with missionary 
enthusiasm, would settle down here and 
there amongst the foreigners, perhaps take 
up farms and engage in school teaching 
when possible, they would become. the 
friends and advisers of the people among 
whom they settle. 

They would not try to make proselytes in 
any sectarian sense, but would seek gently 
to plant in the hearts of the people new af- 
fections and ideals. But those who would 
undertake this task must be wise and brave 
and lovable in disposition. A bad-tempered 
man makes a poor missionary no matter how 
good his intentions may be. 


The need off the Ruthenians may be 
summed up in one word—education. They 
need education, practical, intellectual, spi- 
ritual. The Roman Catholic church fights 
for separate schools, but we do not want the 
Canadian people separated; we want them 
ubified. 

Let us ally ourselves with the public 
school and aid it in every possible way. Let 
us educate young Ruthenians who in their 
turn will educate their own people. Let us 
help those who are trying to introduce 
amongst them the elements of a pure and 
free and democratic religion. There is great 
need for work but if we are faithful we 
shall find that the stars in their courses are 
fighting on our side for “if God be for us, 
who shall be against us?”’—The Home Mis- 
sion , Pioneer.” 
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A YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 


j 

As I was traveling on my last trip to 
Seattle late one evening, I heard a young 
man in the smoking-room of the car vigor- 
ously deriding missionaries and _ assailing 
their work, particularly in China. He said 
he knew all about it. He had been there, 
and for a year and a half had been drill 
master in a large Methodist school at Pe- 
king, but he had no use for missionaries or 
missions—did not believe that any of the 
Chinese people were sincere in their profes- 
sion of Christianity. 

He had quite a crowd of men about him 
and talked so volubly and with such cer- 
tainty as to create considerable interest. 
On hearing him I stopped, and when he had 
somewhat run down in conversation I asked 
him several questions. Why, if the Chinese 
did not care for Christianity, did twenty 
thousand of them die as martyrs during the 
Boxer trouble? 

On noting the deep flush that mounted his 
face I felt that there was something good 
after all in the young man, and as he later 
stammered out an apology for his tirade I 
took a deeper interest in him. 

After the other men had left us alone and 
we were engaged in frank and open-hearted 
conversation, the young man told me the 
story of his life; how he had run away 
from home from a devoted and godly mother 
in New York State; how he had joined the 
army, was attached to our legation at Pe- 
king, and was appointed drill master of the 
Methodist school under Dr. Lowrey; how he 
had led a double life, and had secretly spent 
time and money in fast living with young 
men of the Chinese gentry; how after four 
years he had returned to America, had been 
on a debauch for two weeks in San Fran- 
cisco, and was ashamed to return to his 
mother and home in New York. He had 
again enlisted and was on his way to Fort 


Warden near Seattle, with the hope that he 
might become changed and, if possible, con- 
verted before he went back to his mother. 

With tearful eyes and choking voice he 
reviewed his life, and:as we were left alone, 
all the others having retired for the night, 
we had prayer together, and in the morn- 
ing with a new shining face he came to bid 
me good-by as he left the train at Portland. 
Since then I have received a letter from 
him radiant with the spirit of a new life 
and a»new hope.—Ex. 
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MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Probably many of our younger readers 
know very little about the first of the two 
periods of Christian Missions in Japan. The 
first was begun by Francis Xavier in the 
year 1549. I have before me Xavier’s Life 
and Letters. The letters of Francis at this 
time are so revealing, and the descriptions 
of Japan so interesting, that I am passing 
on a few extracts of them to those who 
have no means of obtaining them first-hand. 


The whole island was subject then, as 
now, to one King, under whom were great 
lords, their number amounting to about 
fourteen in all Japan. The least of these 
nobles could send into the field, for pur- 
poses of war, ten, fifteen, twenty, and even 
as many as thirty thousand men. The chief 
ruler was called Voo, and he had jurisdic- 
tion in things spiritual as well as temporal. 

The people were much attached to the 
person of the King, and the highest nobles 
considered it an honour to have their sons 
employed about court; everyone being ex- 
pected to enter the presence of royalty upon 
his hands and knees. Even among equals, 
in those days, guests were received kneel- 
ing, the host remaining in his humble pos- 
ture until the new comers were seated. 


This extreme of politeness still prevails 
in Japan, although it is differently ex- 
pressed. I have seen the Japanese, on meet- 
ing each other, bow with their head almost 
touching the ground, and it was comica!} 
to see how each kept one eye open that he 
might see when his friend ceased to retain 
this posture of extreme politeness and hu- 
mility. 

All persons, says this historian, of what- 
ever rank, who chance to meet ‘the King 
out of doors, remain bent double until he 
has passed, and when persons of the lower 
orders encounter their superiors, they re- 
move their shoes and bow down in very 
lowly guise. They speak almost in whis- 
pers and despise the foreigners on account 
of their loud talking. 


The natives had in their houses idols to 
which they prayed as soon as they were 
up in the morning, with their beads in their 
hands. At the close of their devotions they 
passed the beads rapidly through their 
fingers, accompanying this action with a 
threefold prayer—for preservation from evil, 
for temporal blessings, and for deliverance 
from their enemies. 

The women, our informant tells us, are 
comely, with fair skins and pleasing man- 
ners, doing all the work of the house and 
living in the strictest fidelity to their hus- 
bands, although free enough to go where 
they pleased without asking their lords. 
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Our space will not permit of further de 
tails, and we must close this article with 
a few sentences relating to the success and 
failure of the work inaugurated by Xavier. 

This devoted missionary was in Japan less 
than two years, but whe started a work that 
other priests carried on for nearly a cen- 
tury with extraordinary results. In a little 
over half a century the Christians numbered 
nearly one million, the highest figure ever 
attained in Japan. 


But the trouble with this great mission- 
ary movement was that it was a kind of 
political Christianity. In 1610 a treacher- 
ous correspondence was discovered between 
some so-called Christians to betray Japan. 
Ieyasu, the founder of the Shogunate, or- 
dered all Christians out of the country and 
commenced those terrible persecutions which 
resulted in stamping out of Japan all visible 
traces of Christianity. Tens of thousands 
were killed in the executions and battles. 
that followed. 

There were undoubtedly noble self-sacri- 
ficing priests at work who were not in- 
volved in political intrigue and in inter- 
ference with the affairs of the country, and 
among the converts who sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood were some as true 
believers as could be found in Hurope. But 
a hostile edict offering large rewards for in- 
formation against Christians had its in- 
evitable results, and so thoroughly was the 
work of expulsion or execution carried out 
that Christianity was said to be extirpated. 


In 1638, this proclamation of the Mikado 
was placed beside all highways, on all 
bridges, and ‘at all seaports. 

“So long as the sun continues to warm 
the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to 
come to Japan; and let all know that the 
King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s 
God, or the great God of all, if he dare vio- 
late this command, shall pay for it with 
his head.” 

This proclamation stood for 230 years, 
and I stayed with a missionary who had. 
possessed one of these extraordinary notice 
boards.—“‘Illustrated Missionary News.” 


“Great Britain is to-day sovereign over 
11,908,377 square miles, or nearly one-fifth 
of the land surface of the globe, and her 
subjects are not far from 400,000,000, or 
more than one-fourth of the population of 
the entire world. 


The secret of accomplishment is steadi- 
ness. Breaks come from (jerks. Waste 
comes from pause. Ten hours a day, six 
days in the week, every week in the year, 
until vacation comes once more. They 
count. Success is spelled best as follows: 
C-@-a-S-e-]-e-S-S-N-e-S-S. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMELY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Record the date and piace of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Efalifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Wew Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 191°C. 


is 
. 


sydney, Sydney, 24 May, 10 a.m. 
Inverness. 

Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 May, 1.80 p.m. 
Wallace, Pugwash, 17 May, 3.30 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 21 June, 9 a.m. 

Halitax, Halifax, 28 Apr., 2.30 p.m. 
Lunenburg. 

St. John. 

Miramichi, Campbellton, 28 June, 7.30 
P.H.I., Charlottetown, 10 May, 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Cornwall, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1910. 


Quebec, Quebec, 18 Sept., 4 p.m. 

. Montreal, 28 June, 10 a.m. 

. Glengarry, Lancaster, 5 July. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 May, 10 a.m. 

. Lanark, ete., Pakenham, 23 May, 10.15. 
. Brockville, Prescott, 19 Apr. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2ud Tuesday of May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Trenton, 28 June, 2 p.m. 
18. Peterboro, Cobourg, 12 July, 7.30 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 17 May, 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Oshawa, 19 April, 10 a.m. 

at. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville. 

28. Barrie, Barrie, 3 May, 10.39 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sept. 

26. Algoma, MacLennan, 5 July, & p.m. 
’. Qwen Sound, Meaford, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 17 May, 10.30 a.m. 
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'42. Glenboro, Carrol, 3rd week in 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
stvatford, Last Monday of April, 1910. 


tA 
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Hamilton, St. Catharines, 3 May, 10 a.m. 
Paris, Paris, 12 July, 10.30 a.m. 
London, London, 3 May, 10.80 a.m. 
Chatham, Chatham, 24 June, 10 a.m. 
Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 July, 11 a.m. 
Stratford, Stratford, 17 May, 10 a.m. 
Huron, Brucefield, 10 May, 10 a.m. 
Maitland, Wingham, 17 May. 

Bruce, Port Elgin, 5 July, 11.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1810. 


39. Superior, Fort Hrances, 13 Sept. 
49. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
11. Rock Lake, Roland, 3 May, 3 p.m. 
May. 
43. Portage, P. La Pra., lst Tues. Sept. 
4, Dauphin. 
45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
6. Brandon, Brandon, 9 May, 7.380 p.m. 
— 
Synod of Saskatchewan. 


lated 


ines Albert, Ist Tuesday July, 1920. 
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47, Yorkton. 

48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sept., 3 
49, Alameda. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Fleming, 12 May, 1.39 p.m. 
51. Abernethy, Strassburg, 5 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Regina, 13 Sept., 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 8 p.m. 
£4. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

55. Battleford, N. Battleford, 21 June, 10.30 
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Synod ef Alberta. 


Edmonton, last Monday April, 1910. 


56. Vermillion, Tofield, 15 June, 9.80 a.m. 

57. Kdmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, 
59. Red Deer, Olds, Sent. 
60. Calgary. 

61. High River, Cayley, 19 July, 2 p.m. 
62. Macleod. 


Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, lst Wednesday May, 1910. 


6°. Kootenay, Rossland, Sept. 

64, Kamloops, Summerland, Sept. 

5. Westminster, Vancouver, 17 May, 10 a.m. 
6¢€. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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Subseriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year. 
ending with "December, 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel, 
The ReoonDs for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 
As the REcoRD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts Or commissions, “ 
Jts distribution is church work in the congregation, 
Many congregations place a copy in every family 
‘This is tlie instruction of the <issembly to all. 
Yhereis no other way in widich 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 
Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds, 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order, 
bo 10t mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par, 
Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previousiy sent 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
vr if orders are to be discontinued 
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G5,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Itecord, 
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HOW MUCH DOES IT IMPRESS YOU ? 


After an enthusiastic meeting of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, an earnest 
minister remarked that he was more im- 
pressed by this convention than by any he 
had attended in many years. 

“Yes,” answered a layman, “it has im- 
pressed me to the amount of $1,000.” 

A very practical impression, wasn’t it? 

But not all of us can give large sums like 
that. 


One Sunday early this year, the pastor of 
a church noted for its missionary interest 
and giving, said to his Sunday School schol- 
ars: “The Missionary Committee of our con- 
gregation would like every one in this school 
who comes to church to have'a weekly offer- 
ing envelope for missions, and to put some- 
thing in it each week. Even if it is only 
one cent a Sunday, the treasurer will be glad 
to count it, and set it down opposite your 
name in his account book.” 


Whether it be one thousand dollars, or one 
cent, giving to the utmost of our ability is 
one of the very finest ways of showing our 
interest. 


The enthusiasm raised by hearing stirring 
addresses, or reading the brave letters of our 
faithful missionaries, will quickly die out 
unless it is given some practical form. If 
you know, why not give, or go, or pray—or 
all three 2 Hast and West. 
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Tee ‘the Dinos Weekly 
from The Presbyterian Publications, 
60 Bond Street, Toronto. 
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How 


to prepare 


A teaspoonful of ‘Camp,’ sugar, milk, 
boiling water — that’s all! Result — 
the most fragrant, delicious and re- 
freshing cup of coffee you ever tasted 
in your lite. 


Put ‘Camp’ on your grocery order 

—to-day. 

R. Paterson & Sons, Ltd. 
Coffee Specialists, 

Glasgow 


Page Fences wear Best—Styles for Lawns, 


PACE WHITE FENCES 


Parks, Farms and Railroads, 
ences and 73,000 Page Gates now in use in Canada, Our 1910 Fences are better than ever. 


Chime B FLL & 
Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
E) McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md.,U.8.& 


 UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
(=a SWEETER, MORE DUR- 

Keaa“ADLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Gees OURFREECATALOGUB 


Please mention this paper 


HIGHEST FOOD-VALUE. 


Epps’s Cocoa is a treat to Children. 
A Sustenant to tre Worker. 
A Boon to the Thrifty Housewife. 


PS’S 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 
SUPPER 


In strength delicacy of flavour, 
nutritiousness and economy in use 
“ Epps’s” is unsurpassed. 


Children thrive on “Epps’s.” 


14,000 miles of Page 
Page 


Gates for 1010 Lave Galvanized Frames. Get our latest prices and booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada 


MONTREAL 


WALKERVILLE TORONTO 


HOW THE PAINS LEFT HIM. 


A German spoke as follows at a Temper- 
ance meeting: “I shall tell you how it vas. 
I put my hand on my head; there vas one 
big pain. Then I put my hand on my pody, 
and there vas another. Then I put my hand 
In my pocket, and there vas nothing. 

Now there is no more pain in my head. 
The pains in my pody are all gone away. I 
put my hand in my pocket and there ish 


twenty dollars. So I shtay mit de Temper- 
ance.” 


£03 


ST. JOHN WINNIPEG VICTORIA 


The most deluded man on earth is the one 
who: imagines that respectability is a suit 
of clothes. 


“TI will give one million dollars to the 
man who will write a better book than the 
Bible.’—L. W. Munhall. Dr. Munhall’s 
challenge has never been taken. It never 
will be. 
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“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will.” 


“No man has a right to do as he pleases 
except when he eS to do right.” 


Be what thou prayest to be made; Let the 
great Master’s steps be thine.—Bonar. 


Give us the courage that prevails. The 
steady faith that never fails——Henry van 
Dyke. 


“A word of kindness is a seed, which 
when dropped by chance, springs up into a 
flower.’ 


Salvation is never selfishness. It is not 
man getting into heaven, but heaven get- 
ting into man. 


“Lord, for to-morrow and its needs I do 
not pray; but keep me, guide me, hold me, 
Lord, just for to-day.” 


The best means of keeping near to God is 
the closet—secret prayer. Here the battle 
is won or lost.—Payson. 


No fountain is so small but that heaven 
can be mirrored in its bosom; no life too 
little to reflect the Divine. 


“Faith makes the Christian. Life proves 
the; -Christian.="Crialistests thes (Cpristian: 
Death crowns the Christian.” 


The best teaching is that which both im- 
parts and elicits. Facts can be learned. 
Thinking must be stimulated. 


Have a heart that never hardens, and a 
temper that never tires, and a touch that 
never hurts.—Charles Dickens. 


He had yet to learn how obstinate and 
how hard a man can be, and still have a 
great “gift in prayer.’—Ralph Connor. 


With all its brilliancy and pomp and ex- 
travagance and gayety, Vanity Fair harbors 
more unhappiness than any other spot on 
earth. 


There are two kinds of folded hands— 
those that lie upon. empty laps, and those 
that lie upon finished wurk.—James Buck- 
ham. 


Always seek good company, good whole- 
some reading, healthful occupation of heart 
and mind, and you will be little troubled 
with those unholy thoughts which are so 
dishonoring to God and so degrading to 
those who cherish them. 


Let the whole soul be fed by the study of 
the whole Bible, that so there may be no ir- 
regularity or inequality in the growth of its 
parts and powers.—H. Bonar. 


At a colored people’s meeting I have sev- 
eral times heard this prayer, ‘“‘Prop us on 
de leanin’ side.” It has struck me as a pe- 
tition in which all ought to join. 


If anger arise in thy breast, instantly seal 
up thy lips, and let it not go forth... Angry 
passion is like a fire, and angry words are 
like breath to fan it.—Jeremy Taylor. 


I have showed you all things, how that 
so laboring ye ought to support the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to 
give than receive.—Paul. 


When talking of mangrove swamps in 
Africa, and Chinese mobs, which were mer- 
ciless, he said: ‘One can only die once; 
what does it signify when or where? Let 
us do what God tells us and let Him do 
what seemeth Him good.” 


A sensible test for pleasures is this: Are 
they as pleasant in retrospect as they were 
in prospect? In other words, have they 
satisfied? Does familiarity with them not 


cause them to pall upon the taste? Spiritual - 


joys will stand this test. 


All that you and I are responsible for is 
doing our duty. Ours is the seeding, and 
God alone beholds the end of what is sown. 
How do we know how much good we ac- 
complish when we do any good thing or 
utter any truth in love? Eternity will be 
full of surprises to us. 
Theo. L. Cuyler. 


It is not seeing one’s friends, having 
them within reach, hearing of and from 
them, which makes them ours. It is the 
believing in them, the depending on them, 
assured that they are good and true to the 
core, and therefore could not but be good 
and true toward everybody else, ourselves 
included.—D. M. Craik. 


If asked what is the remedy for the deep- 
est sorrows of the human heart—what a 
man should chiefly look to in his progress 
through life as a power that is to sustain 
him under trials and enable him manfully 
to confront his afflictions—I must point him 
to something which, in a well-known hymn, 
is called ‘‘the old, old story,” told of in an 
old, old book, and taught with an old, old 
teaching, which is the greatest and best gift 
ever given to mankind. —Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone. 
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AR ONTREAL, JOHN LOYELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


PUPILS’ ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1911 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s Cos Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 

Great. attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming b: ith. Classes aver age ten each. 

Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, ‘Director ; : 
Miss J. E. MACDON ALD, B.A , Principal, 

For Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretar Ys 

St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


UNLESS 


The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


were providing particularly attractive Poli- 
cies, it could not — for three successive 
years — have written the largeet Canadian 
Business of any Company. 


UNLESS 


the funds were invested at an exceptionally 
favorable rate, it would be impossible to pay 
the unequalled profits that are being paid to 
Policyholders. 


UNLESS 


strict economy prevailed, the advantage of 
these high earnings would be lost. 


These and any other points of vital interest to 
those looking for the best obtainable in Life 
Insurance, are referred to inthe Seventeenth 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office, . WINNIPEG 
Ask for a copy. 


“If you want to be miserable, think about 
yourself, what you want, what you like, 
what respect people ought to pay to you, and 


what people think of you.’—Charles Kings- 
ley. 


-points; 


St. ANDREWS COLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL & DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 
Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Milie 
tary College, and Business. Excellent Staff, 
Complete Equipment. New Buildings, 
Large Athletic Fields. 
Rev. D. Bruce Macnona.p, M.A., LL." 
Calend=: senton application, inS2 Head Master 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and fulllineof Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 


LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
TORONTO. 

The City Ice Company 
LIMITED. 

295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Sq..are) 


Pure ice Promptly Delivered 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


AT THE TELEPHONE. 


At the other end of the telephone there is 
a girl whom you do not see, but who sits by 
the hour ready to answer any call that 
comes to her. Why should you be impatient 
if this girl does not at once answer you, or 
if there is a little delay when you lift the 
receiver to your ear? ‘Try to recollect that 
“Central” is a girl like your sister, your cou- 
sin or your neighbor, and do not permit 
yourself to speak to her as you would not 
think of doing to a girl whom you could see. 


THE BEST OR WORST. 


We may, if we choose, make the worst of 
one another. Every one has his weak 
every one has his faults; we may 
make the worst of these, we may fix our at- 
tention constantly upon these, but we may 
a'so make the best of one another. We may 
fcrgive, even as we hope to be forgiven. 
\,2 may put ourselves in the place of others, 
aud ask what we would wish to be done to 
us and through us were we in their place. 
By loving whatever is lovable in those 
around us, love will flow back from them to 
us, and life will become a pleasure instead 
of a pain, and earth will become like heaven, 
and we shall become not unworthy followers 
of him whose name is love.—Ex. 
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MANAGING THE CHURCH 
“ SCHEMES.” 


A few weeks ago, a prosperous business 
man in a western city, at a men’s meeting 
_for the promotion of mission work, re- 
marked that if the management of the af- 
fairs of the chureh were in the hands of 
able and experienced financiers who had 
proved their ability by their success, better 
results would be obtained. Similar opinion 
is sometimes heard in other forms, and has 
its effect, which is not helpful. A few 
words on the subject may not be unfitting. 

Financing and managing the genera] 
missionary and educational work of the 
church has three aspects (1) gathering the 
money, (2) receiving and caring for it at 
the general church offices, and (3) expend- 
ing that money in various missionary and 
other departments. 


With regard to the first, every business 
man throughout the church has fullest op- 
portunity to take all the part that he may 
choose, both in personal giving, in helping 
to organize his own congregation along the 
best lines, in encouraging and stimulating 
its membership, and in doing the same with 
others beyond his own congregation, as 
far as his influence can reach. There is 
no limit to the part that any and every 
man may take in this aspect of church fin- 
ance, except the limit which his own in- 
fluence or circumstances may impose. The 
one great difficulty is to get prosperous 
business men, as a whole, to do, as some 
of them do, their fair and proper share 
in this department. 


(2) The management of the Funds of the 
Church Offices consists of two parts, receiv- 
ing what is sent in, and paying it out as 
directed by the committees in charge of the 
various departments of church work, and 
investing funds that may be given for en- 
dowment. 


The first part requires accuracy, and a 


wide acquaintance with the church, its men 
and its work. The accuracy is guaranteed 
by the audit of duly certificated experts, 
just as is the case with business firms, 
and has therefore the same _ guarantee, 
while it is fair to say that the latter quali- 
fication is found more readily and fully in 
the ministry than outside of it, because 
their life study and work is along the line 
of the church and her work. Hence the 
special fitness of having in the church of- 
fices as at present, ministers of wide ac- 
quaintance with ,the church and all her 
work. 

The other part of the office work consists 

in the investment of any funds that are for 
endowment purposes. For this there is a 
committee of experienced business men, and 
all investments are made on the advice of 
these men. 
_ In neither of the above mentioned depart- 
ments of church finance is there any place 
for the kind of criticism referred to at the 
beginning of this article. 


(3) The only remaining thing to be done 
with this money is to spend it to the best 
advantage in the work Yor which it was 
given. For this purpose a committee is ap- 
pointed annually by the Assembly to take 
charge of each department of the work of 
the Church, the Home Mission Committee 
for H. M. work, the F. M. Com. for F. M. 
work, a large committee for each of the col- 
leges, ete. 

These committees are composed of minis- 
ters and laymen. On the College commit- 
tees, the latter are the majority. Some com- 
mittees, which have to do especially with 
business matters, e.g., that on the Protection 
of Church Property, are almost wholly lay- 
men, while on the Board of Trustees, which 
has a general oversight of the financial af- 
fairs of the Church, there is but one minis- 
ter, the church treasurer in Toronto. 

Thus nearly all the committees of the 
church which have to do with interests 
where property is involved, have a majority, 
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smaller or larger, of laymen, supposed to 
be the best available. 

In the committees that are more distinctly 
missionary, such as Home and Foreign, 


there are more ministers than laymen. Is 
this as it should be for the best results? 


It is well to remember the essential dif- 
ferences between business and Christian 
work. Both need intelligence, ability, de- 
votion, etc., but their aims are different. 
Even where a man is conducting business 
to give away the profits to religious work, 
while the ultimate aim is the same, the im- 
mediate conduct of the two is along entirely 
different lines. 

The aim in business is to invest dollars 
so that they will yield the largest number 
of dollars, and the man who has the keenest 
foresight and the widest grasp of all the 
conditions, and the greatest capacity to 
utilize these conditions is the man who will 
succeed. 

The work of a missionary committee is 
to give the Gospel to as many as it can, in 
obedience to Christ’s command. 

If, in mercantile life, one line pays, and 
another does not, it is business to wind up 
the one and concentrate on the other. In 
mission work the command is to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

If the businesS man sends his agents 
abroad, they are his servants. If the church 
sends out missionaries they are the most 
deeply interested partners. 

In business, men control and order and 
see that their orders are’ obeyed. The ar- 
bitrary and despotic is developed. In Chris- 
tian work, both in raising money for it, and 
expending that money for results, all is per- 
suasion. 

In the one case results are material, in 
the other spiritual, and to attempt to run 
mission work as men run business would 
spell failure. True, the ability and devotion 
are aS necessary in the one as the other, but 
the standard of results in the one case can- 
not apply to the other. 


SSeS 


As to economy in management, no busi- 
ness gets the same quantity and quality of 
service for the same amount of money as 
do the Committees of the Church. Gratui- 
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tous work is done as in no other line. As 
a rule ministers are compelled by their own 
circumstances, from student days onward, 
to study and practice the economies, and, 
both on this account, and their more in- 
timate knowledge of where much of our mis- 
sionary money comes from, hardly earned, 
carefully saved, . they are specially fitted to 
manage with economy and efficiency the 
work of the church in the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


Arm chair critics along any line can 
usually do things better than they are being 
done. They can tell how farms should be 
cultivated and cattle and horses managed 
and children trained and business conduct- 
ed and sermons preached and cities and 
countries governed. But because a man is 
conspicuously successful in one line of life 
where he can command and control, is no 
guarantee that he would be equally a 
success in other departments where both the 
results and the means are moral and sgpi- 
ritual. 


Of the three aspects of church finance 
mentioned at the outset, the first is that 
which specially needs reform. The giving 
of the church, greatly as it has improved, is 
yet in the kindergarten stage. Many men 
of great wealth, and many who have less, do 
not begin to realize their stewardship. 

With regard to the last of the aspects 
above mentioned, it is not too much to say 
that the expenditure of the monies which 
the church gives to missions is done at 
least as well as would be the case if it were 
entirely in the hands of any body of busi- 
ness men that the church could furnish, 
and if life experience and life study of the 
church and her work counts for anything, 
the advantage should be in favor of the pre- 
sent method of selecting committees, which 
is the result of long experience. 


All who give to the Missionary Funds of 
our Church can rest assured that their giv- 
ings are carefully guarded and expended and 
made to do the most possible in the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


Follow me. “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” Without the way there is no go- 
ing; without the truth there is no knowing; 
without the life there is no living.” 
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THE CHURCH AND MORAL 
REFORM. IIt. 


By Pror. Gro. C. PIDDGEON, D.D. 


The Business of Vice. 


The crux of the Moral Reform situation 
is the business of vice. Wherever any per- 
son desires to do wrong for his own grati- 
fication, others arise who provide the facil- 
ities for his indulgences, and make money 
out of the service rendered. When there are 
large financial interests involved in any re- 
form, it is much more difficult to carry than 
when there is only the desire for evil to 
reckon with. Vice has nothing to say for it- 
self, but vested interests find a voice, no 
natter how base the source of their gains. 

This element brings into the conflict a 
large number of people who are not person- 
ally immoral, but whose gains are in some 
way dependent on immoral practices. The 
influence of men personally virtuous, when 
cast on the side of vice, is hard to overcome. 
And these men, by their ability and finan- 
cial strength, are able to organize opposition 
to reform movements which would be be- 
yond those who support evil for its own 
sake. 


The following are some of the conse- 
quences of the alliance between money and 
iniquity. 

It leads to the propagation of evil prac- 
tices. These men, be it remembered, pro- 
vide the facilities for wrong doing. The 
larger the number of wrong-doers the more 
customers they obtain. It is therefore in 
their interests to cultivate these habits as 
widely as possible. 

Many who are in the business of vice in- 
dignantly repudiate this. Liquor dealers 
often contend that they never press anyone 
to drink, but only serve those who wish en- 
tertainment in their line. But when they 
provide the facilities for drinking, surround 
it with attractions, give free lunches, etc., 
they do extend the drink habit. 

As the late Principal Grant pointed out 
so forcefully, it is as natural for a liquor 
dealer to want to get on in the world as for 
any other man; yet he cannot lift a finger 
to push his business without inducing more 
men to drink. This is his only way of ad- 
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vancement, and whether he does it directly 
or indirectly makes no difference in the re- 
sult. 

So with other forms of the business of 
vice. Recent confiscations of immoral litera- 
ture revealed the fabulous prices that men 
who deal in it get for their wares. They 
take the risks because of the opportunities 
of gain. Many instances might be given of 
men who hesitated not to corrupt the youth 
of a whole community because of what they 
could make out of supplying the demand 
thus created. 

The same thing is true wherever there is 
money to be made out of the faults and fol- 
lies of men. Those financially interested 
propagate the evil habit that they may ex- 
tend their trade. 


e _ 


Another result of this unholy alliance is 
the one above referred to, viz. organized op- 
position to reform. The enemies to reform 
are not usually men who desire to do wrong 
for their own gratification, but those whose 
aim is to make money out of other people’s 
wrong-doing. 

Examples are in order. The chief oppo- 
sition to the passing of the Lord’s Day Act 
by the Dominion Parliament did not come 
from those who claimed liberty to violate the 
Sabbath for their own enjoyment, but from 
those transportation companies and other 
bodies who wanted to make money out of the 
Sabbath-breaking of the public. 

Every community which tries to rid itself 
of the burden of the bar-room finds that it 
has to fight the organized liquor traffic. It 
would be easy to deal with the drinking 
men in their own district, if it were not that 
behind these are the local liquor dealers, 
who have large interests at stake, and be- 
hind these the larger organization with 
ample financial resources and the best legal 
talent at its command. - The men who make 
money out of the drinking habits of the pub- 
lic contest every inch of ground, and resort 
to every technicality and every means con- 
ceivable to defeat the will of the people or 
to prevent it from being expressed. 

The opposition to the recent effort to make 
professional gambling illegal was not made 
by those who desired to bet for their own 
amusement. It came from those clubs which 
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have been making such immense profits by 
sharing the professional gamblers’ gains. 
And men who stand high in our social and 
commercial and political life have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge that they want 
their sport paid for by the practise of this 
vice throughout Canada. 

The unspeakable sordidness of men who 
are willing to see multitudes ruined by vice 
in order that they may make money out of 
gratifying the passions thus aroused, is one 
of the most dangerous elements in modern 
life. | 

The personal liberty cry raised by such 
men is absolutely hypocritical. They are 
willing to have any number of their fellows 
enslaved by vice if only they can make 
money out of the people’s degradation. 

We must respect the plea of the man who 
asserts his right to gratify his desires, even 
when we think those desires wrong. His 
liberty must not be interfered with until it 
infringes on the rights of others. But there 
is no respect due to the one who seeks to es- 
tablish vice in the customs of the people 
and in the laws of the land for his own 
aggrandizement. The nation that hearkens 
to him shares his guilt. 


CNA 


Another consequence of the alliance be- 
tween money and vice is the corruption of 
those whose business it is to maintain right- 
eousness in the land. 

In McClure’s Magazine of November, 1909, 
General Bingham wrote that if an official 
enforced the law under the late Tammany 
regime in New York he would be dismissed. 
The reason was that those in authority were 
dependent on the criminal classes for their 
positions, and had to protect them in return 
for their support. 

In the same magazine, Mr. S. S. McClure 
said that his was the only country where 
an honest policeman had everything to bear 
in enforcing the law, and in which the 
police in general are engaged in degrading 
the communities that they are supposed to 
serve. He adds: “There is crime in all coun- 
tries, and the white slave trade exists every- 
where, but this is the only country in which 
this traffic is supported by the political forces 
that govern cities.” 

Judge Lindsey’s series in Everybody’s 
Magazine, entitled “The Beast and the Jun- 
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gle” reveals the same toleration of evil by 
those supposed to suppress it. In return 
they obtain the support of the criminal 
classes at the polls. 

Many other authorities might be quoted 
along the same line. 


What about conditions in Canada? The 
same policy of attempting to regulate vice 
prevails here, particularly in our Cities. 

It is unnecessary to mention names. It 
was recently shown that in one city a sys- 
tem of regulating evils which our law for- 
bids was thoroughly worked out under the 
personal supervision of the men charged 
with law enforcement. 

In another of our cities the battle against 
segregation is on, and many of those in au- 
thority favor that policy. 

Still another city positively refuses to rid 
itself of its colony of vice, of whose exist- 
ence all Canada knows. 

The white slave trade could not exist 
without the connivance of the police. 


In many places our liquor laws are broken 
every Sunday in the year under the eyes 
of the officers of the law. This state of 
affairs could not continue without either 
some understanding between those who pro- 
fit by law-breaking and those whose duty is 
law enforcement, or gross incompetence on 
the part of the latter. They can take which- 
ever horn of the dilemna they please. 

These effects of the alliance between fin- 
ance and moral evil are enough to reveal 
to all the seriousness of the situation. 

Present day efforts at reform are directed 
chiefly against the business of wrong-doing. 
The present agitation against gambling does 
not seek to make betting between indivi- 
duals a criminal offence; it endeavors to 
outlaw professional book-making and pool- 
selling. Local veto laws do not make it 
impossible for the individual to obtain li- 
quor; they banish the bar-room and the 
licensed shop. : 

The campaign against the white slave 
trade is not an attempt to make moral by 
Act of Parliament; it aims to put down the 
traffic in human beings for immoral purposes. 
the most infamous business on the face of 
the earth. It is surely not too much to ex- 
pect that a Christian country will outlaw 
the business of vice. 
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The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa will 
meet in St. John’s Church, Cornwall, on 
Tuesday, 10th May, 8 pm. The Business 
Committee will meet at 7.30 p.m. Members 
will get at starting a Standard Certificate 
for return at half rate. 

The three special subjects of the Confe- 
rence to be held in connection with the 
Synod, are: (1) The Effect of Material Pros- 
perity on the Spiritual Life of the Church. 
What is it?’ (2) “Need of Evangelism 
among professing Christians” (3) “The Ef- 
fect of the Laymen’s Movement in the Spi- 
ritual Life of the People.” 


A Patriotic Service for Sabbath Schools 
for the last Sunday in June has been pre- 
pared as in previous years, by the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Sabbath Schools. 

The subject chosen for this year is not 
only interesting but also a very important 
one: “The Strangers Within our Gates.” 

The programme will be illustrated and in 
colors so as to be especially attractive, and 
will be accompanied by a leafilet providing 
material which may be used in the prepara- 
tion of an address on the topic. These pro- 
grammes may be obtained at cost—50 cents 
per 100—from the S. S. Publications’ Com- 
mittee, 60 Bond St., Toronto. 


The French Evangelization Committee de- 
cided at its Annual Meeting a few weeks ago, 
on an investment, or speculation, which you 
will. They decided to introduce at the ex- 
pense of the Board, for the remaining eight 
months of this year, the Duplex Envelope 
into all their mission stations and congrega- 
tions. After that the congregations can pro- 
vide it for themselves. It would be a fit- 
ting thing that all congregations receiving 
aid of any kind should be required to adopt 
this envelope, provided, if need be for the 
first few months, free of charge. 


The latest meeting of the Augmentation 
Committee, W. D., decided to take the step, 
which they had long wished to take and 
which was much needed, viz., increase of the 
minimum salary by fifty dollars, to $850. 
They also decided to try and introduce the 
weekly envelopes into all augmented congre- 
eations. 
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Presbytery Clerks are requested to for- 
ward at once the names and addresses of 
Commissioners to Assembly, to Mr. Robert 
Baxter, Franklyn St., Halifax, Secretary of 
local committee, to whom all communica- 
tions re local arrangements should be ad- 
dress ed. 


COLLEGE CLOSINGS. 


Knox College, Toronto, and the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, both held their 
closing exercises the evening of Thursday, 
April 7th. 

In Knox, there were twenty graduates, a 
goodly addition to the ministry of our 
church. Some will go to work in older Can- 
ada, some in the North West, some in the 
foreign field, but all with the one message. 
Two received the degree of B.D. 

The honorary degrees went to the Foreign 
Mission department of our Church work, 
D.D. being conferred on Rev. W. A. J. Mar- 
tin of Brantford, Convener of the Foreign 
Mission Committee, W. D., and Principal 
King of Indore College, Central India. 

In Montreal there were eight in the gra- 
duating class, two of them receiving B.D. 

In the printed programme was the con- 
ferring of D.D. on Rev. James Anderson of 
Goderich, when the sad news came that on 
the previous day he had, after a very brief 
illness, been called away by death. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Calls from 


Thornbury and Heathcote, Ont., to Mr. S. 
D. Jamieson. 

Washago, Ont., to Mr. Arch. Thompson. 

Hillsdale, Ont., to Mr. EF. C. Harper. 

Chalmers Ch., Guelph, Ont., to Dr. Dix of 
Dartmouth. 

Essex to Mr. Jno. Crawford of Niagara Falls. 

Leamington, Ont., to Mr. Alex. Shepherd of 
Markdale. 

Westminster Ch., Hamilton, to Mr. W. L. 
Williman, of Hlora. 

Arcola, Sask., to Mr. Wm. Meikle. Accepted. 

Resignations of 


London, Ont., Mr. H. MacKay. 
Bolton, Ont., Mr. D. M. Martin. 
Chipman, N.B., Mr. D. McD. Clarke. 
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“FARMERS AND THE DUPLEX.” 


Rev. D. M. RAMSay, 'D.D., OTTAWA. 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 

It was with no little interest that I read 
the article in the April issue of the REcoRD 
entitled, Farmers and the Duplex, especially 
because I have been intending to send you 
similar testimony from another field. 

Reid’s Mills is one of the two congrega- 
tions, comprising the pastoral charge of 
Hallville, of which the Rev. M. H. Wilson, 
B.A., is the minister. The charge is purely 
rural. Reid’s Mills is a congregation of 
thirty-three families. 

At the annual meeting in January of last 
year finances came up for discussion, and 
it was conceded that a larger revenue was 
required for the support of ordinances. The 
method then in vogue was a subscription 
list on which quarterly payments were sup- 
posed to be made. It had been renewed a 
year before and a substantial advance made. 
Therefore it was felt that it would not be 
wise to pass the list around again after so 
short an interval. 

The proposition was made to adopt the 

weekly dated envelope. Objection was made 
that the work of the treasurer would be 
rendered more burdensome. It was said, 
also, that it would be difficult to get the 
right change every week and to remember 
the envelope on Sabbath, and that the open 
cecllection would fall off woefully. But after 
long discussion the system was put on trial 
for a year. , 
And with what result? The ordinary re- 
venue for 1909 was larger by one-third than 
the congregation had ever before enjoyed. 
Moreover, at the annual meeting in January 
of this year the treasurer testified that dur- 
ing the seventeen years of his tenure of 
office he had never had as little trouble, 
while others said, “We always seemed to 
have the right change,’ “We have paid a 
little more and do not feel that we have 
paid anything.’ Moreover, the question 
was asked, Can we not adopt this method 
for missions also, and the duplex envelope 
is doing service in this congregation at the 
present time. 


In December, 1908, the session and man- 
agers of Hallville, 
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of this charge, gave a banquet, to which all 
the men of the congregation and all the 
boys over sixteen years were invited. After 
supper a programme, consisting chiefly of 
missionary addresses by zealous friends of 
missions, was carried out. Immediately 
afterwards, a canvass was made of the con- 
gregation and monthly envelopes distributed 
for 1909. The result has been that, whereas 
in 1907 the whole charge gave $439 for mis- 
Sionary purposes, the amount reached last 
year was $1,075, and so much were the Hail- 
ville people encouraged that they decided, 
like their friends at Reid’s Mills, to use the 
duplex envelope for the present year. May 
they have the best year in their history! 

A story like this needs no comment. May 
I merely suggest that others who have had 
experience of the dated envelope in rural 
charges be invited to write to the RrEcorpD 
about it, for it is not quite easy to convince 
farmers that the system is for them prac- 
ticable. 


THE EWART TRAINING HOME. 


The Ewart Missionary and Deaconess 
Training Home, Toronto, had its formal] 
closing on the evening of April 5th. It was 
reported that $4,000 has been received of 
the purchase price of the new Training 
Home Building, leaving $21,000 yet to he 
raised. There were thirteen students in at- 
tendance during the session, three of whom, 
Miss Mabel Gunn, Miss Bertha Watson and 
Mrs. McGill, completed their course. The 
Presbytery of Toronto was thereupon consti- 
tuted, and Miss Watson, Mrs. McGill and 
Miss Waugh were officially designated as 
deaconesses. Miss Watson is to labor in 
Toronto, and Mrs. McGill in the West in 
connection with the W.H.M.S. After the 
manner with student catechists, some of the 
student deaconesses have also received ap- 
pointments for the summer. 

Woman’s work along this special line 
must become an increasing factor in the 
work of our church, more especially in con- 
nection with the rapid growth of popula- 
tion in our cities. The field of opportunity 
in this direction is very large and steadily 
widening, as also the openings in the foreign 
field, and at no distant day our Missionary 
and Deaconess Training Home should be 


the other congregation sending out its graduates by the score. 
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THE MEN’S MISSIONARY COM’TEE. 
By Rev. F. H. ANDERSON, SECRETARY. 


One thing which the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement strongly urges as necessary to the 
highest missionary efficiency of any congre- 
gation is the appointment of a carefully-se- 
lected committee of men who will seck to 
co-operate in every way possible in the pro- 
motion of more intelligent interest and act- 
ivity on the part of every member in the 
extension of the work of the Church. 

This Committee should, of course, be re- 
sponsible to the Session, the recognized seat 
of authority in the congregation, and it is 
well that its plan of work with tabulated re- 
sults, should be reported to the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation. It may often be 
difficult to record all its endeavors in a form 
that would seem satisfactory, but the ideal 
of the Committee should be to so plan its 
work, and work its plans, that there will be 
something to report at the end of the year 
which will be both interesting and gratify- 
ing to all. 


The increase of financia| returns must not 
be the only objective aimed at, but this will 
be at least an index of the measure of awak- 
ened interest, and the result secured from 
the careful promotion of thorough-going, 
business-like methods. 

A copy of one such report has recently 
come to hand, and it is such a good speci- 
men, not only of the work which may be 
done by a committee of this kind, but also 
of the way in which the results may be re- 
ported, that I have asked the liberty of pub- 
lishing the report verbatim, with the hope 
that it may be a suggestion and an encour- 
agement to others. 

It is not long since Grace Church, Cal- 
gary, was a mission of Knox Church, the 
mother of Presbyterianism in Alberta’s cen- 
tral city. Now the congregation is stepping 
out into the place of privilege, and is doing 
for others what in the early days was done 
for it. 


The following is the report quoted with 
the permission of its aggressive chairman, 
Mr. Thos. Humphries of Calgary: 

The Missionary Committee in presenting 
its first Annual Report, desires to express its 
gratitude to Almighty God for the joy and 
privilege of having had some little part in 
extending our Master’s kingdom. 
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We are also grateful that so many have 
co-operated in this worthy cause, and we 
would earnestly urge upon every member 
and adherent of the congregation to unite 
with us for the extension of our Lord’s king- 
dom, and for the good of our fellow men. 

When the present missionary enterprise 
was introduced in Grace Church there were 
not a few who believed that it would inter- 
fere with the ordinary revenue of the ;con- 
gregation, but such fears, we are glad to 
say, were unfounded. If, however,,it had 
militated against the ordinary revenue 
would that be a sufficient reason for our 
continuing to be,disobedient to a command 
given in language which no one can misun- 
derstand, and by one who spoke with au- 
thority? That ,command still holds good. 
It is “Go ye, make disciples of all people.” 


In order that you may rightly understand 
what infiuence the missionary fund had on 
the ordinary revenue, permit us to give you 
the facts, and these after going over very 
carefully the list of contributors to both 
funds. 

There was not one contributor to the mis- 
sionary funds of Grace Church who gave 
one cent less to the ordinary revenue in 1909 
than was given in 1908, but on the other 
hand, one of them increased his giving to 
the ordinary revenue from 15 cents per week 
to 20 cents, one from 25 cents to 30 cents, 
one from 25 cents to 35 cents, one from 25 
cents to 40 cents, one from 25 cents to 50 
cents, one from 50 cents to 75 cents, one 
from 50 cents to $1.00, one from 60 cents to 
$1.00, one from 85 cents to $1.40. 

Several who were not contributing by en- 
velope to the ordinary revenue in 1908 were 
induced, largely through the missionary com- 
mittee, to do so in 1909. In the face of these 
facts, it is hoped that we have heard the last 
about the missionary fund interfering with 
the ordinary revenue. 

Our hope at the beginning of the year 
was, that we might raise on an average 
$8.00 per member. This, we regret to state, 
has not been accomplished, but you will be 
glad to know that the congregation has 
raised from all sources over a thousand dol- 
lars for missions. If we can raise that 
amount with about one-fourth of the mem- 
bers contributing, what could we not raise 
if the other three-fourths would help? 
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The term of the present Committee has 
now expired, and it will be necessary to 
elect a new one at this meeting. 

It is proposed to form a denominational 
committee, consisting of representatives from 
each of the Presbyterian churches in Cal- 
gary. This committee to act in conjunction 
with the co-operating committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, and to further 
in every way possible the missionary policy 
adopted by the General Assembly. It will 
be necessary for the congregation to appoint 
its representative at this meeting. 
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Your;Committee have not sought to com- 
pel people to contribute to Missions, but we 
have tried to point out the great privilege 
that every one may enjoy who thus seeks 
to hasten the day when our Lord shall be 
acknowledged as “King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” 

We bespeak for the new Committee your 
heartiest co-operation, and beg to remind 
you, that no better investment of time or 
means can be made than in the effort to 
make Christ known “from the River unto 
the ends of the earth.” 


Trinidad Mission for 1909 


TABLE OF STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


Princes- 
Tunapuna. San F’do. town. Couva. Total 
Canadian Missionaries .. 2 af 1 
2 (College) 
Ordained Natives . id: pi 0 0 2 
Catechists .. 13 10 14 10 47 
Bibles Women, .4a he. 2 2 6 0 10 
Baptisms:—Adults .. 2) 18 4 12 re 
Children a3 78 36 21 298 
Total 112 96 40 oo 281 
Marriages .. .. Lot AE 14 13 16 12 55 
Canadian Lady Teachers: — 
(a) In Primary Schools .. . Ab 0 0 0 1 
(b) Iére Girls’ Home . Jk 1 
Schools . : ; os 20 17 13 10 60 
Boys on Roll” : 1,887 1,419 1,057 746 5,109 
Girls on Roll .. 953. 583 499 376 2,411 
Total . 2,840 2,002 L556 1,122 7,500 
Daily Average .. ees! 1,670 1,103 900 620 4,293 
Total enrolled for year pill Se 3,816 2,932 2,226 1,562 10,536 
Communicants, Dec., 1908 .. 233 505 278 166 1,182 
Added ‘daca 1909 ei: 8 oo 23 0 64 
Died . BLE ok 12 ie 0 14 
TUCINO VEC. Ge ee cs 0 6 6 0 12 
Gone to India .. 0 6 0 0 6 
Suspended . ee 0 10 0 0 10 
Communicants in eood standing ‘December 
31st; 1909 .. pre Mibae te 240 504 294 166 1,204 
Net increase a ae it 0 16 0 23 
Sunday Schools . yer 20 21 ZL 14 76 
No. on Roll for year .. 9390 PUL 1,037 677 3,761 
Daily average .. : 550 19% 538 oe 2,278 
Contributions :— 
From Proprietors .. me $ 552.00 $ 264.00 $ 96.00 $ 288.00 $1,200.00 
From Native Church .. 1jesLet, JeoT2.o) (Lol ga isa oes tonto 
From Susamachar Church . 1,340.11 
Average per communicant . De “ei 3.92 8.00 5.63 
Iére Girls’ Home | 
Attendance for the year .. 24 
Higher Education :— 
Attendance Naparima College .. 67 
Training School 12 
f Presbyterian College: 
(a) Theo. Class .. 9 
(b) Teacher Training Classes, 70 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. John Morton, D.D., ’09. 


From January ist till May 10th I kept up 
all my meetings for public worship as in 
previous years. From school work I with- 
drew in a large measure and devoted much 
time to visitation of the Christian people. I 
also prepared the Hindi Sabbath School les- 
sons in advance till the end of the year. 
This I did to relieve somewhat the pressure 
on my colleague during my absence on fur- 
lough. 

The Girls’ Home was carried on as usual 
till May, when three of the Senior girls were 
married on the same day, three were sent 
to the Girls’ Home at Princestown, and three 
others went to friends, and the Home was 
closed for the balance of the year, during 
Mrs. Morton’s absence. 


On May 10th we sailed for New York and 
spent two months in Toronto, gaining much 
information in reference to printing. We 
shall never forget the kindness of old and 
new friends in Toronto. 

At Hamilton we had an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the General Assembly on Foreign 
Mission Night. Later, we held meetings in 
Quebec, New Glasgow, Halifax and St. John. 
At the two last cities, and before the Pres- 
bytery of St. John, I presented an earnest 
appeal for the extinction of the Foreign Mis- 
sion debt. 


July 9th, we sailed for Liverpool. I had 
been requested, before leaving Trinidad, to 
report myself, if possible, by the end of July 
in London, with a view to giving evidence 
at Downing Street, before a Departmental 
Committee, appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of emigration from India to tropical 
colonies. 

I gave my evidence on July 29th and had 
an excellent opportunity of presenting the 
case of the East Indians in Trinidad in its 
social, educational and economic aspects. 
The Report of that Committee may lead to 
the extension of East Indian immigration 
in such colonies as Trinidad, British Guiana 
and British Honduras. It is evident that 
the East Indian in the West Indies has be- 
come visible and is recognized by the au- 
thorities at the Colonial Office as never 
before. 
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While in Scotland I wrote, by urgent re- 
quest, a full reply to a very long list of 
questions sent out by one of the “Hight 
Commissions” which are preparing for the 
“World Missionary Conference” which is to 
be held in Edinburgh in August, 1910. 

In November I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Messrs. George and William A. Cadbury, 
at Bournville, who, as known to your Com- 
mittee, have for many years given very 
substantial help to our Mission. rt 

In London, at the end of July, Mrs. Mor- 
ton and myself were both taken ill with 
fever, neuralgia and cough, the evident re- 
sult of malaria. We suffered for a month 
and took another month to recover lost 
ground. 

We spent three months in Scotland, pray- 
ing daily for Trinidad, and pondering over 
future plans for our Mission. Here in Lon- 
don, or in the South of England we pro- 
pose to spend the rest of our furlough. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. S.A. Fraser, San F’do., for’09. 


The time for furlough having come, I left 
Trinidad for Canada with my family on 
May 7th, 1909. It was a great privilege to 
attend again, after sixteen years, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of our Church. 

Medical men in the tropics say that 
Northerners should, for physical reasons, 
have a change to a northern clime every 
three years. Missionaries feel that they 
need some change, to be revived, not only 
physically, but mentally and _ spiritually. 
Only those who have experienced it can tell 
how refreshing and helpful it is, after years 
of separation, to hold fellowship with kin- 
dred spirits and warm-hearted Christian 
friends. 


I visited many churches and addressed 
many meetings during my stay in Canada. 
I found that where the minister was per- 
sonally interested and keeping the needs and 
claims of foreign missions before his peo- 
ple, they gladly responded to an appeal for 
increased contributions. Information, or- 
ganization, beginning with sessions, deacons, 
managers, committees, followed by a _per- 
sonal canvass of every church member, and 
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the adoption of the weekly envelope system 
for Missions will relieve our Mission Boards 
from the burden of debt they are now la- 
bouring under. 


Before leaving for Canada, I completed 
the most of our building operations for the 
year, and divided up my work, placing in- 
creased responsibility on the native preach- 
ers, especially C. Prayag, H. Laltoo, and 
H. Ramcharan. 

Rev. Lal Bihari, and A. Girdhari were 
overlookers and advisers where necessary. 
Dr. Coffin, in addition to his own work, ren- 
dered valuable service in superintending, es- 
pecially in the work of the schools. 

The contributions of the Native Church 
show a slight increase over last year. The 
Government granted aid to Rock River 
school from the 1st of July. 


Wie bomen 


The Indians still continue to purchase 
crown lands, and large numbers of them are 
leaving villages and estates and settling on 
their lands in the jungles. Many of these 
are far away from roads, schools and 
churches. 

There are probably about eight thousand 
people living on their own lands in these 
new districts, and if our staff of ten cate- 
chists were all sent among these people they 
would not be sufficient to do the work that 
ought to be done. 


Our Christian community has been stead- 
ily increasing, but largely on account of 
lack of funds the number of catechists has 
remained the same, so that nearly all the 
time of our native men is taken up in minis- 
tering to the needs of our Christian people. 
For this reason our internal growth is much 
greater than our extension among the hea- 
then. 

There is one district, twenty miles from 
San Fernando, where the people wish to 
build a school, and there is a cry for ex- 
tension on every hand, but lack of funds 
prevents our extending, and thus in part, 
the results of former labour and money ex- 
pended on these people will be lost. 

I heartily thank all our good friends at 
home and in New York for their kindness 
to me personally, and their contributions of 
money, clothing, and Sunday School litera- 
ture for the work. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. Harvey H. Morton, B.D., for ’09. 


Dr. and Mrs. Morton left Trinidad in 
May to enjoy a well-earned furlough in Can- 
ada and Great Britain. Rev. Andrew Gay- 
adeen was brought from Caroni to Tuna- 
pura to be nearer me in order to assist in 
the work of the field. His services have 
been very valuable and whole-hearted. 

Twenty schools have been in operation in 


this Tunapura district during the past year, 


with a total enrollment of 3,816 children, 
and a daily average of 1,670. A new school 
has been successfully opened at Biche, seven- 
teen miles from Sangre Grande Railway 
Station. Biche is a new cocoa settlement 
made up largely of Hast Indians. 

Our twenty schools have, on the whole, 
done excellent work. On surveying this 
large field one cannot help seeing the great 
need of establishing schools in several other 
settlements made up of Hast Indians. 


Services are held every Sabbath in each 
school building. 

Besides Rev. Andrew Gayadeen, ten cate- 
chists, two teacher catechists and one volun- 
tary worker have worked faithfully through- 
out the year, teaching, preaching and visit- 
ing the people in their district, besides help- 
ing to make effective the school or schools 
in their particular district. 

An efficient catechist or teacher, wide 
awake to the spiritual needs of his fellow- 
men, and fully realising his own responsi- 
bility to his Master and the Kingdom, al- 
ways meets with the respectful hearing of 
the unbeliever to the message of God’s 
Word and the Gospel of Love in Christ 
Jesus. 

There were baptized in this field thirty- 
nine adults and seventy-three children. 

The Sunday School Lessons in Hindi have 
been printed throughout the year for our 
four Trinidad fields, as well as for Demie- 
rara and St. Lucia. 

The Hindi portion of our monthly “Trint- 
dad Presbyterian” has also regularly ap- 
peared and is much sought after and read 
by Hindus as well as Christians. Hindi 
printing was also done for the following 
Government Offices: the Savings Bank, Im- 
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migration Office, Post Office, and Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The schools also profit by our Press. The 
Printing Press is self-supporting and a great 
help to the Mission. The Hindi printer is 
one of our old school boys. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven cometh not with 
observation.” This seems especially true of 
our mission work out here. Results can- 
not be summed up for yearly reports. Year 
by year the work of the Master grows; more 
and more, unseen by workers, the leaven 
leaveneth. 

It is the privilege of the worker to work 
for the Master and the Kingdom, yearly 
more and more fulfilled in the hearts of the 
people. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. W. J. Jamieson, for °09. 


The most exacting and the least interest- 
ing part of my work in this Princestown 
district of the Trinidad Mission is the trav- 
elling. I have covered during eleven 
months for work alone, 2,350 miles ia saddle 
and buggy. 

There are twenty-one places where regu- 
lar services are held every Sabbath. These 
{ take in turn as they can be most conve- 
niently reached, the native preachers and 
eatechists taking the services when I am 
not there. Dates are fixed a year ahead, 
so the people and catechists know when to 
expect me. 


Thirty-six infants and four adults have 
been baptized during the year. Others migat 
have been received except for the necessary 
period of probation we think each convert 
should have before baptism is given. Six- 
teen couples were married. 

Six church members removed to other 
places, one died and twenty-three were added 
to the roll during the year, making a total 
membership of 297 in the district. 

Fourteen catechists met forty-seven times 
for Bible instruction during the year. Ths 
plan of former years was followed, and 1 
think progress was made by all the men. 


Thirty-three teachers met once a month 
for eleven months during the year for train- 
ing. Nothing new was attempted, but we 
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followed a practical drill in preparation of 
Sunday School Lesson plans, and a general 
review of work done in the Training School. 
Plans of each week’s lessons were given by 
men selected the month before, and these 
were liberally criticised by the class . 

Results in better teaching in our Sabbath 
school work, and a larger interest in the 
general work by the teachers have encour- 
aged us. The Teacher Training work done 
by Dr. Coffin and the staff in San Fernando 
cannot be estimated, but I think it is one 
of the most hopeful branches of work in 
the Mission. 


ST 


In Princestown we held a Sunday School 
teachers’ class every Friday evening for 
about ten months. A person selected the 
week before gave an outlined plan of the 
lesson, and the general topic was discussed 
by the class. These classes are very enjoy- 
able, and, I think, helpful. 

Christian Endeavor meetings were con- 
tinued throughout the year in Princestown 
on Wednesday evenings. The young people 
themselves took a great interest in the work. 
Monthly missionary topics were taken up, 
and quarterly temperance topics. Nearly all 
of the members have signed a total absti- 
nence pledge. There are pledge books in 
nearly all of our preaching places, and many 
have signed their names in them. 

Miss Archibald and Mrs. Jamieson have- 
relieved me of the responsibility of the 
Princestown Sunday school and Christian 
Findeavor, and thus considerably lightened 
my work. A Mission Band was organized 
in Princestown, which holds monthly meet- 
ings. An hour is given to the study of 
mission topics, the rest of the time to sew- 
ing. Six cents each, talent money, given to 
thirty members, was increased to $29.77 in 
three months. The total membership is now 
forty-three. 


Our aim has been to develop a self-sup- 
porting, self-propagating native church with 
its own native ministry. To this end I have 
tried to place upon the catechists as much 
responsibility as possible, and have urged 
the people to regard the catechists and 
teachers as practically their pastors. I have 
urged them to go to them for advice, teach- 
ing and supervision. 
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This mutual relationship has done good 
to both parties in laying the foundation of 
the future congregations and pastors, and 
training them to assume part of the burden 
of giving the Gospel to their fellows. 

Without the aid of the native Christians, 
without their intelligent co-operation, the 
work here would be impossible. Our peo- 
ple must be brought to take up the burden 
and push the work under our supervision, 
till they can support their own pastors and 
run their own work. 


During Mr. Soodeen’s long illness, I real- 
ized more than ever how much he is to the 
work in every department, and we all re- 
joice in his recovery. 

All our teachers, preachers, and many 
others, have rendered faithful, hearty ser- 
vice during the year. 

I wish to acknowledge my personal in- 
debtedness to all who have given any aid 
in the work, and to share with them any 
fruit which may come to the sowing of the 
Gospel seed during the past year. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
Of R. B. Layton, S. F’do., 09. 


Not yet nine months have passed since 
Mrs. Layton and I arrived in Trinidad, to 
succeed the lamented Rev. A. T. Frith, whose 
ministry of a few days followed the thirty- 
seven years’ ministry of the esteemed Dr. 
K. J. Grant. 

For seventeen months this congregation 
was without a settled pastor, but it was 
ministered to every Sabbath evening by the 
Rev. J. S. Wilson of the United Free Church, 
San Fernando, to whom the Canadian 
Church owes a debt of gratitude. Rev. S. 
A. Fraser and Dr. F. J. Coffin also devoted 
much time to the other services of the con- 
gregation. On our coming, everything was 
in a very encouraging condition. 


The Sunday School work had been in cap- 
able hands. Mr. C. T. Baillie, head master 
of Naparima College, was supdt. of Susa- 
machar Sunday School, which had an aver- 
age attendance of 130 for this year, and 
raised over $202.00, spending only $39.00 on 
itself. 
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Mrs. S. A. Fraser was superintendent of 
the nine o’clock Sunday School in Susama- 
char Church until her departure to Canada, 
when Mrs. Layton tock charge. This school 
has now an average attendance of fifty-eight. 

Mr. C. §S. Sanowar is superintendent of 
Vistobella Sunday School which is on the 
northern side of the town, and which has 
an average of about thirty-five. Mr. Wm. 
Jarawan, student at the Training School, has 
charge of the Broadway Sunday School, 
which has an average of about forty. In 
this building a night schvol for young men 
is held, and also a service every Sunday 
afternoon in Hindi. 

Mr. Simon Doolan, another student, looks 
after the Sunday School on Union Hall es- 
tate on the east of the town, about a mile 
and a half from the church. The teaching 
in this school is entirely in Hindi. 

All the students in the Training School 
are engaged in Sunday School work. They 
are prepared for Christian work when they 
leave the Training School to take charge of 
schools. When the funds permit, we intend 
opening another school in a growing part 
of the town. 


The C. E. Society is well conducted by 
the young people. It pays its own way, and 
in addition supports a Bible woman in the 
town. 

The Happy Workers, with a membership 
of thirty-one women, meets monthly. It sews 
for the poorer children and women, and sup- 
ports the nine o’clock Sunday School. 

During the year two communicants’ 
classes have been held, with an attendance 
of twenty, eleven of whom will be admitted 
into the church on the 9th of January, 1910. 

The prospects for the comnig year are 
very bright, and we look to Him who is 
our Saviour to assist us in His service. 


The wear and tear of life comes chiefly 
from straining after the impossible. Ner- 
vous excitement, alternate hopes and disap- 
pointments, unavailing struggles, feverish 
anxieties, bitter failures—these are _ the 
worst enemies of health and happiness, the 
most fatal destroyers of peace and pros- 
perity. They come for the most part from 
taking up needless burdens.—Exchange. 
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HELP FROM NEW HEBRIDES. 


Not long ago, our missionary, Rev. J. W. 
Mackenzie, Efate, New Hebrides, was hold- 
ing communion services among his people. 
He told them that the Foreign Mission Fund 
in their parent church in the Maritime 
Synod, in Canada, was in debt, and proposed 
that their offering for that day be given 
to help pay it. The collection amounted to 
fifteen pounds sterling, nearly seventy-five 
dollars. One old man, who assists in the 
adult school at one of the stations, for 
which he receives three pounds annually, 
gave ten shillings. Not merely the amount 
but the heartiness of the giving was a great 
satisfaction. 

It must be a matter for thankfulness to 
Mr. Mackenzie as he looks back to the time 
in this same island when their lives were 
in peril, and sees what God hath wrought. 
What a success is a life that has turned a 
savage cannibal people into a peaceful Chris- 
tian community, compared with the life that 
has at the end nothing to show for its hav- 
ing lived but a pile of dollars. What a 
satisfaction in looking back over such a life 
at the end, compared with the retrospect of 
a life lived for self. 


ORPHANAGE BOYS IN INDIA. 


By Mr. K. G. McKay. 
Mhow, India, 20 Jan., 1910. 


Another year has opened upon our work 
in Rasalpura Orphanage, bringing with it 
increased responsibility, increased oppor- 
tunity. 

All will remember the cause which led 
to the establishment of the Orphanage. 
Many of those famine boys who were res- 
cued and gathered in, are now almost young 
men ready to choose their life work. 

They have been taught all the elementary 
subjects in their school work, and have to 
a certain extent learned one or other of the 
trades taught, viz.: rug making, cloth weav- 
ing, carpentry or tailoring. 

Some have gone out in company with one 
or other of our missionaries to labour in 
winning their brethren to Christ. Four 
enter the seminary for theological training. 
Some have entered our high school in In- 
dore. Others of the older boys remain in 
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school here, looking forward to high school 
and college in the future. 


The remainder, the majority, of our older 
boys, have elected to work at their trades 
and are asking us for employment. 

What are we to do with them? This the 
people of the Church at home must answer. 
If we are to furnish them with employment 
we urgently require funds for development. 

This morning, at the close of the morning 
Bible Class for the workers, I asked those 
who within a few months had left school 
to work all day, to remain behind. Thirty- 
six remained. Four others were not pre- 
sent, and others have been told they can 
leave school and work all day. So by the 
the time this letter reaches Canada there 
will be forty-five or more boys and young 
men for whom we are asked to provide em- 
ployment. 

If we cannot do this they will wander 
away and be lost to our Church and many, 
we fear, to Christianity altogether. 

The above numbers are in addition to 
those who, six months ago, were working in 
the various departments and still continue 
to work with us. 

Some may ask, ‘Why not send those boys 
out to work in the mills or other places 
where employment can be secured? 

Note the conditions as found all about us 
in India. The mills, to be sure, are open to 
them, as well as more important positions. 
To work in a mill means to commence work 
at six and have half an hour at noon in 
which to eat one’s food, and then to work 
until six or half past six. This in many 
places is for seven days in the week, and 
where, by law, only six days’ work is al- 
lowed, the mill-owners shut down on their 
own rest day, or religious holiday, not on 
Sunday. <A Christian thus has almost no 
opportunity of assembling to worship with 
his Christian brethren. 

We every week see the result of the send- 
ing of over fifty boys from a neighboring 
Mission Orphanage to work in the cotton 
mills. These boys come to us begging for 
work, and when it is given we find they do 
not know how to do anything, and seem to 
have lost very much of their Christian char- 
acter and training, this all within less than 
four years. 
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Just now there is opportunity for advance- 
ment in all four branches of our work. Our 
boys are at the turning point of their lives. 
They are leaving school to engage in their 
life work. Shall we allow them to scatter 
and be lost to the church and to Christ, or 
shall we help to furnish them with employ- 
ment and surroundings where they can grow 
up strong Christian men. 

If those in the past who contributed to 
feed, clothe and educate these boys can now 
come to our assistance, and put funds in the 
hands of the Foreign Mission Committee, in 
order to put the Industrial work on a sound 
basis, not only will the boys be able to sup- 
port themselves, and, when married, their 
families, but they can annually produce a 
profit which can be used in advancing the 
work or turned into other branches of mis- 
sion work. 

In conclusion, let me quote part of a let- 
ter I to-day received from a non-Christian 
official, the Minister of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Department of Indore State, of 
which we are citizens. He refers thus to 
our work: 

“Personally, I believe I cannot speak too 
highly of your Institution, which, apart 
from turning out articles of good, durable 
and popular qualities in several branches of 
industry, casts a far-reaching educative in- 
fluence upon the people.” 


LETTER FROM DR. McPHEDRAN. 


Dhar, Central India. 
February 23, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Munro,— 


My first year in India is past and some 
of my fellow-missionaries, duly appointed, 
are finding out how much Hindi I know. 
To-day, I wrote part of the examination and 
to-morrow I write the third and last paper. 
Some oral work in addition is required, 
and the test in that will come at Council 
meeting two or three weeks hence. 

Passing such an examination does not by 
any means signify that one is an expert— 
rather it means that one has made a good 
beginning at the language. All a first-year 
man has to do to be humiliated is to go 
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down into the bazars and hear a babel of 
sounds among which perchance he may re- 
cognize a few. However as we, in much 
of our work, deal with one man at a time, 
and as one man can scarcely cause a babel 
of sounds, chances of understanding what is 
said are greatly improved at those times 
when it is most important to understand. 

I hope you understand how thoroughly we 
appreciate your constant kindness in send- 
ing us the church calendar. There are very 
few persons here with whom missionaries 
can have the sort of association they desire, 
and the calendar helps to fill that need be- 
cause it associates us, in thought at least, 
with people of the same interests and ideals 
and hopes as ourselves. And if the calendar 
is welcome, how much more are personal 
letters; which we frequently have from you. 

Your letters of January 12th and 24th 
reached me by the two last mails. They 
brought your congratulations on the birth 
of our baby and sympathy over his death. 
We thank you for both. His grave is only 
a few feet from Mr. Cock’s little son’s. We 
looked forward to having him in the house 
with us, and he was included in all our 
cther plans, not the least important being 
that he might be with us in our touring, 
if not this year, then next year at any 
rate. You will understand that the more 
nearly missionaries can be a family in their 
tours, the better; that is to say, if men go 
touring alone, people are afraid of them. If 
a man and his wife and children go, the 
people are much more ready to trust them. 

Well, our plans are changed now, and 
whatever may have been the reason for his 
taking away, it means this at least to us— 
it is an added reason why we should never 
leave India if it can be avoided. Mrs. Me- 
Phedran is very well. She was out in the 
districts with me for a munth. 

Our touring this past cold season was a 
very interesting and enjoyable experience; 
and it seemed to me it could not be excelled 
as a means of evangelization. I hope that 
my work will always be such that I can 
spend time every year in the districts. Op- 
portunities for medical work under such cir- 
cumstances are necessarily not first class, 
because of lack of equipment, but that dis- 
advantage is more than made up for by 
others. 
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NEW CHURCH AT WEIHWEI. 


To train up native workers to preach the 
Gospel to their fellow countrymen, as fast 
as suitable men and women can be ob- 
tained, to have the native Christians sup- 
porzt these native workers in so far as they 
are able to do so, and to have them also 
provide, as far as possible, their own places 
of worship, is becoming more and more the 
policy of missionary societies and their 
agents in the foreign field. “Never do for 
an Oriental what he can do for himself.” 
Begin by nursing and he will never out- 
grow it. 

But there are some exceptions, even in 
the building of churches. One of these is 
at Weihwei, the central station of our Honan 
mission. The Normal School and High 
School, for training workers, is being es- 
tablished there. It will be the central 
gathering place for Conference for the 
workers among the eight millions of Honan, 
hence the necessity for a larger building, 
which the people at that station, mostly 
poor, could not provide. 

The need was made known and Rosedale 
congregation, Toronto, without waiting to 
first build their own church, have generous- 
ly given three thousand dollars for the 
church at Weihwei, which has been built 
during the past Summer and was dedicated 
a few weeks ago. 

The Honan Presbytery, at its last meet- 
ing, put on record “its grateful appreciation 
of this generous gift of three thousand dol- 
lars for the church at Weihweifu from the 
Rosedale congregation, who, before erecting 
their own place of worship, unselfishly gave 
a church for their Chinese brothers and 
sisters. Such self-forgetfulness and such a 
deep interest in the extension of the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ, is a noble example to 
set before the church both in Canada and 
Honan. 


Life is a stewardship and not an owner- 
ships it is <a trust; nota» gifts! « With: .a 
wift you may do as you please, but with 
a trust you must give an account. The 
gift may be kept, it may be destroyed, it 
may be given to another, it may be used 
for personal pleasure or profit. But a trust 
must be administered so as to merit the 
approval of the Great Judge. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM KOREA. 


“T wish it were possible to give a true 
idea of what God is doing for Korea in 
these days, or even what TI have seen of it 
in a few months,” writes our missionary, 
Miss E. McCully, in the Presbyterian Wit- 
ness. 

Previous to our Communion, the days 
were very busy, as the careful examination 
of candidates for baptism and the catechu- 
menate always precedes Communion Sun- 
day. The study in this house was crowded 
with women, and the Boys’ Academy with 
men during three days, making hard work 
for Mr. Young, but the thought of what such 
numbers of seeking souls would have meant 
in Canada, helped to keep him from over- 
weariness. There were in all, in the two 
classes, 102, a number of whom were Acad- 
emy students and school girls. 


E TOPE 


The catechising of the women was most 
interesting, beginning with a happy-faced 
old lady of eighty-four, who seemed to con- 
sider questions superfluous, when she was 
so decided in her own mind as to her wish 
“to have the water put on her head.” She 
knew, too, that her sins had been washed 
away, and was accepted as satisfactory. 

Two old blind women escorted each other 
to the class, both of whom were deaf or a 
little stupid, but when the questions finally 
came to their minds, were very sure that 
their sins were gone, than which no greater 
thing could be said. 

One dear old lady, who had attended 
Church for three years or more, when asked 
if she had tried to tell others of Jesus, 
modestly protested that she was too igno- 
rant for such work, yet several women who 
came from her neighborhood across the 
famous Ham Heung bridge, at once ex- 
claimed that they had been brought in 
through her preaching. 


One is a very pretty woman, and in ear- 
lier life was a “kesang”’ (dancing-girl), and 
because of her past evil ways and her fear 
of falling into sin, has been slow to make 
profession of her faith. 

One question put to all catechumens is 
whether they have learned to read since 
they believed, as this is felt to be a strong 
proof of sincerity and desire to know God’s 
Word. 
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A woman who reads quite well, with in- 
nate Oriental politeness, denied any such 
accomplishment, and had to be shown that 
this was a time to tell only the truth. 

Some came from heathen homes, others 
had unbelieving husbands, yet had gained 
strength to declare themselves Christians. 


Occasionally, when all other interroga- 
tors failed, Hannah, our well-known Bible 
woman, would bridge over the difficulty and 
find some way of making their meaning 
plain to the poor frightened sisters, huddled 
together on the floor, their wits so scattered 
by the ordeal of facing Moksa, Chang No 
(elder) and Chosa (evangelist) all at once, 
that their scant stock of information seemed 
utterly to have fled. 

The school girls, who came voluntarily for 
examination were the brightest in their 
answers. One of these was, until lately, a 
great trial, with her passionate disposition 
and love of fighting. A real heathen, Miss 
Moir thought her, until this blessed change 
came. The youngest of those baptized was 
the elder’s daughter, a girl of thirteen, 
whose mother has known extremes of spi- 
ritual experiences, from sorceress to Bible- 
woman in a very few years. 


Baptism was administered on Sunday 
morning at the close of the Sunday School 
session, and catechumens were received im- 
mediately after. One does grow accustomed 
to new and strange sights, but to see tall 
horsehair hats and manjans removed and 
rows of topknots uncovered for baptism was 
indeed unique. 

On our side of the Church was an old 
woman who refused to remove her head- 
covering, insisting that the water could be 
put on quite as well without. She held it 
on with both hands, arguing that her hair 
was not tidy—which was all too true—and 
only after much persuasion allowed a woman 
to take it off. 

Yet there was no lack of solemnity in the 
service, especially among the men. One 
could see something of the inward working 
of God’s Spirit in the look upon their faces, 
as of those in touch with the unseen, and 
there was a blessed silence, even among the 
babies, as the sacrament was dispensed by 
the Moksa and his two helpers—Hlder 
Chang Bo and Evangelist Pak Yong Won. 
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The vessels used in the service were sim- 
ple indeed, but in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. A small brass tray held the 
bread, and a common pitcher and glass the 
grape-juice. The service meant much to the 
foreigners and perhaps more to the reverent 
Koreans to whom it is still all so wonder- 
fully new. 

Nearly forty partook for the first time of 
the symbols of that death which redeemed 
them, the knowledge of which has brought 
them from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 

They sat on the floor with bowed heads, 
quiet and solemn, to the end of the service. 
Then Elder Kim addressed them on the duty 
of bringing many souls to Christ in token 
of their love to Him. He reminded them 
of the request that had come from Seoul 
as a result of the Chapman-Alexander meet- 
ings in that city in October, that a million 
souls may be saved in Korea this year, as- 
suring them that this is not too hard for 
the Lord. 


One’s faith for such a prayer was helped 
in looking at the hundreds gathered at that 
afternoon service, all so lately won from 
ignorant superstition and devil-worship, yet 
capable of deep appreciation of the atoning 
work of Christ, and many of them full of 
desire to enlighten others. 

They are natural orators, and any of 
them, from men doing coolie service, to the 
ordained Church helpers, are ready to come 
to the platform and expound to the congre- 
gation what Scriptures they have learned; 
this, too, with a confidence, dignity and ease 
of manner that might be the result of long 
training. 

The desire to evangelize has come strong- 
ly upon the city church of late, sending the 
people out to preach between services on 
Sundays, on market days and holidays, with 
the result that at Church services a good 
humber have risen to confess their desire 
to be Christians and have come forward to 
have their names recorded. 

God is blessing marvellously, continuous- 
ly, quietly this poor, afflicted nation, in her 
own eyes, the most down-trodden of all the 
earth. I wish you could see for yourself 
what I have failed to tell and thus the 
better share in the joy of your missionaries. 


BRITISH GUIANA MISSION. 


ESSEQUEBO DISTRICT FOR 1909. 
Fourth Annual Report 
Of Rev. R. Gibson Fisher, Suddie. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FoR 1909. 


WAteCDIS(St. + a+ ts A 8 
Organized Church Congregations “i! 9 
@Other Preaching, Places ..... .. .. 1S) 
Mission Buildings .. .. albany eatery 12 
Premises, hired or loaned is Pier gcle 12 
Sabbath Schools .. .. RN ir eketn goa 11 
Sabbath School Scholars ete aivpuranied 635 
Sabbath School Teachers .. .. 25 
Day Schools: English, 2; Hindi, 5. 7 
Day School Teachers .. .. . we es 
Dave SOROG le SCNOLAIS oe uiajs eee os, a ons me) 
Communicant Members ..° 2.0%... 88 
Addea@_auring the years 3" Jt 39 
Catechumens enrolled .. .. 50 
Baptisms: Adult, 24; Children, 93, 47 
Total cost for 1909 . $3,829.73 
Contributed locally: 427.47 


The year has not witnessed any great ad- 
vance, and some of our cherished hopes have 
not been realised, but on the whole there 
has been steady progress, and here and there 
marked indications of the presence and 
power of Unseen Auxiliaries, silently yet 
surely working for us, and “building better 
than we knew.” As we enter upon a new 
year of labour, the comforting assurance 
that . 

“More there are with us, than them,” 
nerves and strengthens us for the conflict, 
and fills us with hope, in spite of obstacles 
great and many, and discouragements not a 
few. 

Taking a brief survey of the Hssequebo 
field, we may commence with 


The Island of Leguan, 


in the mouth of the Essequebo River, and 
about three hours distant by steamer from 
Suddie. Here we have a resident Staff, con- 
sisting of Catechist James Bandhu—one of 
Mr. Mackay’s first converts at Suddie—with 
his wife and four children; and three Day 
School teachers. 

The only mission premises we possess at 
present are a stable, bought nearly two 
years ago, with a view to converting same 
into a catechist house, but still untouched 
for lack of funds; and a building, 40 feet 
by 20, erected last year at a cost of $790.00, 
but still needing paint, gutters, water-tank, 
fences, bell, organ, and a _ host of other 
things. 

Our cause here has made fair progress 
during the year. Baptisms numbered seven- 


teen, twelve adults and five children. 
Worthy of special note amongst these was 
one whole family, four generations of which 
were baptized the same day. 


At this station we began the year with 
nine communicants, and at each Quarterly 
Communion we added two to the roll, mak- 
ing seventeen in all; but two were lost by 
death, and three by removals, leaving us now 
with twelve, a net gain of three, with twen- 
ty-three on the Candidates’ Roll, mostly 
young men. 


In spite of much and powerful opposition, 
our Week-day and Sabbath Schools here have 
more than held their own, present numbers 
enrolled being 81 and 64 respectively. 

In the night school the catechist is teach- 
ing twelve young folks, past day-school age, 
to read Hindi. 

Sabbath School is kept here morning and 
afternoon; and church services at 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., the average attendance at these 
indoor services for the year being, morning 
28, and evening 45. 


Regular Sabbath services are also held at 
Blenheim and at Waterloo, chiefly in the 
open air; and the attendance and interest at 
both places have been distinctly encour- 
aging. 

Within sight of Leguan, but distant from 
it nearly two hours by steamer is 


The Island of Wakenaam. 


This is a large island, over twenty miles 
in length, and we have here two resident 
catechists, and four day school teachers. 


The oldest Station on the island, ‘Good 
Success,” where is situated the “Mackay 
Memorial Church,” with its week-day, Sab- 
bath and night schools, has had a very try- 
ing year, chiefly by reason of the local Hin- 
doo pundits taking alarm at our past pro- 
gress, and setting themselves bitterly to op- 
pose our work. The attendance at church 
and school has suffered in consequence; and 
some, who seemed to be “not far from the 
Kingdom,” have been “carried downward by 
the flood,’ and, for the present at least. 
“walk no more with us.” 


Catechist Nohar, however, is not easily 
discouraged; and, being one of the most af- 
fable and efficient of our men, he is gradual- 
ly overcoming the opposition, and gaining 
ground, inch by inch. 


Our indoor congregations at Sabbath ser- 
vices have averaged 23 in the morning and 
37 in the evening. Ten communicants were 
added during the year, but four were lost 
by removals, leaving 18 at the close of 1909. 
a net gain of six, with five enrolled cate- 
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chumens. Three men, one woman, and eight 
children were baptized here during the year. 


The day school now numbers 124; the 
Sabbath school 117; and the night school 
has eleven adult scholars. 


Open air services are regularly held, and 
are always well attended, and a new Sab- 
bath school has been started which meets 


In the Open Air at Friendship, 


and has 45 children on the roll, with an 
average attendance of 32. A building here 
is most urgently needed, and must be pro- 
vided at no distant date. The authorities 
of Pen “‘Marionville’ have placed the neces- 
sary land at our disposal, free of charge; 
and the local immigrants have cleared it of 
bush, and collected amongst themselves a 
few dollars towards the building. This is 
three miles from Good Success, and offers 
a splendid field for mission work, no other 
agency, save a decadent Hinduism, disputing 
the territory with us. 

Some three miles further on still is the 
East Indian Free Settlement, known as 


“PMaria’s Pleasure ” 


where Catechist Henry Moore Rameshwar 
entered on genuine pioneer work on Novem- 
ber Ist, 1908, and died September 9th, 1909. 
(For particulars of this good old man’s ca- 
reer, see Rev. J. D. MacKay’s Report for 
1904). He fell a victim to phthisis, which 
seriously interfered with his work for many 
months before his death. 

Nevertheless, he faithfully witnessed for 
his Master, as far as failing health would 
permit, in a very hard and discouraging 
field; and, though he saw but little fruit of 
his labours, some of the seed he scattered 
so persistently by the wayside at Amersfort, 
Caledonia, Simiri Sands, Bank Hall, and 
Zeelandia, as well as in the meetings and 
Sabbath School he kept regularly in his own 
little house, in the absence of any other mis- 
sion building, must surely bring forth fruit, 
to be “seen after many days.” 


In writing of the year’s work in Wake- 
naam, brief mention must also be made of 
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“The Annual Mela” 


which was held here for the first time in 
August, 1909. For four days the island was 
alive with catechists and East Indian Chris- 
tians from all parts of the Colony, and some 
very helpful meetings were held. The theme 
of all the services was “The Lord Jesus 
Christ”; successive sessions being devoted 
to addresses by the more experienced cate- 
chists, of whom about 20 were in attendance, 
on such features of His character and work 
as “The Revealer of God,’ “The Sinner’s 
Friend,’ “The Burden Bearer,” “The Light 
of the World,” etc. 
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Practical talks by the missionaries, and 
the usual united communion service, com- 
pleted the indoor meetings; and on the last 
day of the ‘‘mela” the workers scattered 
themselves all over the island, and held 
crowded open air meetings everywhere until 
a very late hour at night—one at least was 
addressing a big crowd under the beautiful 
midnight moon!—whilst the children were 
entertained with a magic lantern show in- 
doors. 


An interesting sequel to these meetings 
was that the following Sunday the leading 
Hindu pundits gathered together all their 
followers for a “council of war,’ and start- 
ed a counter campaign. The chief Mahraj, 
after a lengthy harangue, asked his assem- 
bled “chelae,”’ in view of the Christian on- 
slaught, which of the Hindu deities and sa- 
cred books they wished to follow. 


On this point opinion was much divided, 
whereupon another Mahraj, who had attend- 
ed the “mela” meetings, and had had some 
keen arguments with the catechists, dra- 
matically announced, in this assembly of 
Hindoos, that his judgment was to throw 
them all away, and henceforth read the 
Bible, and follow Christ alone! 


This aroused the fury of the chief pundit, 
and discarding further arguments, he 
promptly turned to blows, and drove the 
offender out of the place. At this, all the 
other Hindoos left in confusion, and the 
“Council-of-war” came to naught. 


The sudden death, a few days afterwards, 
of the man who thus bore witness for Christ, 
added greatly to the force and impression 
made by his words. 


Leaving Wakenaam by steamer, half an 
hour’s run brings us to 


Aurora, 


on the mainland, where the progress of our 
infant mission cause has also been sadly 
hindered this year by the death of its resi- 
dent catechist, John Gurden. He succumbed 
to Bright’s disease, in Suddie Hospital, early 
in March. This man was Mr. Mackay’s first 
convert in Wakenaam; mention was made 
of the death of his wife, at Huist Dieren, in 
our last report. They have left an only 
daughter, “Daisy,” a little girl of five, who 
is now one of the liveliest members of the 
missionary’s household at Suddie. 


At Aurora, we have only two members 
and no mission premises; and this district, 
having proved somewhat “stony ground,” 
has for the present, together with Tiger 
Island, which was attached to it, been placed 
under the care of the Huist Dieren catechist. 


The Cause at Huist Dieren. 


has not made much progress during the 
year, and has again suffered the loss of the 
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catechist’s wife by death. It is a strange 
coincidence that every catechist sent there 
yet has buried his wife within the first year 
there! The grave of our lamented brother, 
J. D. Mackay, is now surrounded on all sides 
by the quiet resting-places of the members 
of his earliest congregations. 


Our indoor services and Sabbath school 
here have as heretofore been held in the 
Scot’s church, by kind permission. The 
building is in very bad order, however; and 
we shall never progress as we might until 
we have suitable premises of our own. We 
have secured a suitable site this year, and 
only await the necessary funds to “arise and 
build.” 

At Airy Hall 


the Sabbath School has made good progress, 
and is the most hopeful part of our work. 
The church attendance and membership have 
been stationary, but foundation work has 
gone steadily on, and in due time results 
will doubtless appear. 


Traversing the Aroabisce coast in a north- 
erly direction, three miles from Airy Hall 
brings us to 


Johanna Cecelia, 


where our little mud-walled church, with 
palm-leaved roof, still constitutes the HEsse- 
quebo cathedral of the Canadian Mission. 
Here the need of better premises is becom- 
ing more and more urgent every day. Wood- 
ants infest the building, in spite of all ef- 
forts to dislodge them. One night they took 
possession of the book press, and hopelessly 
damaged both table and pulpit cloths, collec- 
tion plate, some 20 hymn books, and our 
new Hindi Bible too! In a sense that the 
old prophet never dreamed of: “Thy words 
were found, and they did eat them,” to the 
joy and rejoicing of their hearts! 

In this building, our Sabbath school meets 
each Sunday morning at 8.30; and adult 
services are held at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Our 
communion roll numbers 15, and would be 
larger but for the nomadic habits of our 
people. In the last three years we have 
lost no less than 22 members by removals. 
We have also here a Hindi day school for 
about two hours each morning; and a night 
school for adults three nights a week. 

So, steadily and patiently, the work goes 
on. Space fails us in this Report to tell of 
all the other places in the Essequebo Field. 
Of Golden Fleece, L’Union, Queenstown, Tay- 
mouth Manor, Bush Lot, Anna Regina, 
Hampton Court, and Devonshire Castle, sim- 
ilar details might be given. The first named 
belong to the Johanna Cecelia catechist’s 
district, and boasts a good Sunday school 
with 38 scholars, but no buildings, hired or 
otherwise. The only shelter from sun and 
rain is a friendly cocoanut palm! Here is 
another of our urgent needs. 
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The second, third and fourth named con- 
stitute together the field of the Queens- 
town catechist, with two good Sabbath 
schools, aggregating 116 scholars, two Hindi 
day schools, one night school, and two or- 
ganised church congregations. But rac 
Queenstown only have we any building of 
our own. 


The four last named places constitute 
the fields of the Anna Regina and Hamp- 
ton Court catechists; and together they 
form one of the most thickly populated East 
Indian districts in the colony. Our work 
here is of more recent establishment, and 
we have at present only one Sunday school, 
with 76 scholars, and one organised church 
congregation, numbering 16 communicants. 


Amongst these latter are two men and 
two women, who arrived this year as Chris- 
tians from India, having been baptized at 
the Scottish Mission, Ajmeer. The women 
can read Nagari as well as the men; one 
of them English also. They are the results 
of a Girls’ Training Home in India, and 
make us long for some similar institution 
here. 


By the same ship also came three or four 
Christian East Indians to ‘“‘Golden Fleece,” 
and one to “Marionville,’ Wakenaam. This 
latter is a Telugu speaking man, and he 
promptly associated himself with Catechist 
Nohar, and is already a popular voluntary 
preacher among his Madrasi fellow-country- 
men at Friendship, and bids fair to be a 
power for good. May God keep them all 
faithful amid the manifold temptations of 
their new surroundings! 


One special feature of our work this year 
has been the distribution of Bibles and 
Christian Literature by means of a colpor- 
teur. In this way we have disposed of the 
Word of God in no less than eight languages, 
namely, English, Hindi, Portuguese, Urdu, 
Bengali, Orufa, Kabyle, and Telugu, mostly 
at very low prices, and all to the value of 
$234.41. These books have not been given 
away, but paid for; and paid for at such 
prices that the distribution has really cost 
the Mission nothing, save about $14.00 repre- 
senting the value of books and box with 
which a faithless colporteur, an ex-Mahom- 
medan, decamped early in the year. 


Other Difficulties and Trials, 


might be mentioned. Our Sabbath schoo! 
work has been again seriously hindered, in 
the case of two stations, by the pernicious 
habit of the authorities of paying the week- 
ly wages on Sunday morning, during the 
grinding season; and in many other cases 
by their carrying off the children to water 
the young sugar canes during the dry sea- 
son; to say nothing of the constant habit 


‘of the heathen parents of doing practically 


all their own rice cultivation on the Lord’s 
Day. 
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And the Government Regulations, toge- 
ther with denominational rivalry, have 
placed great and formidable obstacles in 
the way of our day schools, thereby adding 
grievously to our load of care. But, speak- 
ing generally, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the work amongst the young is the most 
hopeful feature throughout this field, and 
we anticipate great things from it, as the 
years go by. 

To the many friends who have sent us 
valuable gifts of mission goods we would 
again tender our sincere thanks. Amongst 
these, it may not be invidious to mention 
Ray McClelland, of Coburg Road, Halifax, 
one of Mr. Mackay’s little friends, who again 
earned and sent us four dollars. Without 
such gifts as these, it would have been im- 
possible to secure even the measure of suc- 
cess that has attended our efforts. 


But we need much more than we have 
ever yet received. All our people are very 
poor, and clothing is always in great de- 
mand, especially for boys. Many have been 
prevented this year from attending school 
regularly for lack of even one garment. 


It is hard to refuse the pitiful appeals, 
even when ‘the cupboard is bare,’ and 
“Mem-Sahib” has been often at her wits’ 
end in seeking to adapt some old remnant 
of clothing to the pressing needs of young 
or old. 

In spite of the prevailing poverty, how- 
ever, the contributions of our native church 
have shown a steady growth, and this year, 
it is worthy of note, they have been suffi- 
cient to meet the salary of one of our cate- 
chists. And we hope and expect “greater 
things than these.” 

Personally, Mrs. Fisher and I have, for the 
most part, enjoyed excellent health through- 
out the year, and that in spite of the rice 
swamp now surrounding the mission house, 
which we are hoping soon to be able to 
vacate for more healthy quarters. Without 
any break or holiday now for nearly four 
years, we have been able to devote our whole 
time to the varied and trying work of the 
Mission, for which we are grateful to Al- 
mighty God. 


Others have suffered. Our catechists have 
had a trying year, and our fellow workers 
in the neighbouring field have been com- 
pelled to relinquish their post. We shall 
feel their enforced retirement keenly, even 
if it be but temporary, as we hope and 
trust it may. 


In conclusion, for the good hand of our 
God upon us in the year that is past, for 
the provision made for us and our work 
by the Foreign Mission Committee, and the 
Church at home, and for the promise of the 
future opening before us, we would again 
express our sincere gratitude. As we face 
the problems and responsibilities of another 
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year, we again crave the Divine blessing, 
and the prayers of the church. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
R. GIBSON FISHER. 


Suddie, B. G., 17th January, 1910. 


THE MOTIVE POWER IN MISSIONS. 
BY ONE OF OUR MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


Some months ago, a very open-minded 
Mohammedan gentleman asked us why it 
was that Christians showed so much higher 
principles than Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
Opposite us there were two ginning mills. 
Pointing to them we said that if only one 
turned out plenty of work, though both had 
more or less the same machinery, we would, 
lcoking deeper for the cause, find a big fire 
beneath the one and not beneath the other; 
that was the difference. 

So while Hindooism and Mohammedism, 
as well as Christianity, gave a number of 
good precepts as to conduct, they failed to 
provide the motive power which led people 
to act up to these precepts; the motive 
power was provided by faith in the truth 
expressed by the words “God so loved the 
world, that he gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
perish but have everlasting life.” John 3:16. 


Quite lately, a bright, intelligent, young 
Hindo fellow-passenger in the train, spoke 
very appreciatively of the good which -mis- 
sionaries were doing in India, “apart from 
the doctrines.” 

We replied that as he valued the results, 
he should examine the cause; and that the 
missionaries did the good, which he ad- 
mired, just because they believed “the doc- 
trines,” which he wished to put “apart.” 

Acknowledging this, he said that most 
educated Indians now believe in no religion, 
because their education had made it impos- 
eible to believe in their old religion, and, 
a3 no other had been taught them instead, 
they reasoned that probably other religions 
would be disproved as their own had been 
by their education.—“Patrika.”’ 


We see a lot about diplomack securing 
the open door. The Christian missionary 
first opened it.—Rev. Charles D. Williams. 


Life and Work 


A W. F. M. S. DELEGATE. 
By Miss Kate A. LEAR, HALIFAX. 


For the REcCORD:— 

“T had to take them,” groaned Mrs. Hill. 
“T dread the sight of those ‘W.F.M.’ women. 
It is cake, money or a delegate every time.” 

“Why didn’t you refuse; you are not a 
‘member.’ I call it impertinence to ask you 
to take their delegates,” said the sympathiz- 
ing friend. 

“Mrs. Grey asked me. She promised to 
take these two, and is too ill to have them. 
She sent a note begging me to help her out. 
Of course I had to.” 

“Well, you can have engagements every 
evening, and only entertain them at meals! 
I pity you. I had a delegate once, she 
talked me to death about joining. I never 
heard such a tongue. She was too angry 
for words at what I said to her,’ and Mrs. 
Bell laughed at the recollection. “I have 
no use for these W.F.M. women; they just 
go into it as a fad, and to hear themselves 
talk.” 

“The note,” read Mrs. Hill, “says 
Brown and Miss Holmes.’ ”’ 

‘Mrs. Brown, from Slow Village, and Miss 
Holmes, some impossible old maid, both 
fantastically dressed. I can see them float- 
ing before me. They will be overawed by 
your home and position, and you will be 
deluged with religion.’ With this part- 
ing thrust Mrs. Bell departed to tell the 
news to other kindred spirits. 


‘Mrs. 


Mrs. Hill, following her friend’s advice, 
accepted invitations for the three nights of 
her guests’ sojourn, and waited with resigna- 
tion their arrival. She was a trifle discon- 
certed when Mrs. Brown, a very elaborately 
dressed widow, presented herself. She was 
undeniably well off, and not at all impressed 
by her surroundings. She explained to her 
hostess how the appointed delegate of her 
church being unable to attend, she had “at 
great inconvenience to herself, taken her 
place.” Plainly, Mrs. Brown was, in her own 


eyes, deserving of a martyr’s crown for this 
act of self-sacrifice. 

Then Miss Holmes scarcely fitted into the 
“old maid” description. She was young, de- 
cidedly pretty, and unmistakably a lady. 
But it was not these advantages that im- 
pressed one most; it was an indescribable 
atmosphere of happiness, good-will and sin- 
cerity about her. The eyes that looked into 
yours were bright, earnest and sweet. Mrs. 
Hill found herself interested in this guest 
in spite of herself; and wondered what such 
a girl could possibly find to interest her in 
the W. F. M. S. Somehow, she found her- 
self wishing she had not made that evening 
engagement. She felt curious as to what 
that W. F. M. Meeting could be to the girl. 
She was deadly tired of those “bridge” par- 
ties, meeting the same people night after 
night, all, for the most part, keeping up a 
show of enjoyment which somehow did not 
satisfy. 

She excused herself to her guests, men- 
tioning the bridge, expecting they would be 
shocked and say something. Mrs. Brown 
murmured that she “did not disapprove of 


cards, but,’ with a feeling sigh for the 
crumbling Mr. Brown, ‘“‘she did not play 
now.” 


Mrs. Hill turned to Nell. ‘I do not play,” 
she said simply, “because I have found 
something better.” She said nothing fur- 
ther, but those few words, ‘something bet- 
ter,’ kept running through Mrs. Hill’s mind 
all the evening, and there grew upon her 
a longing for “something better’ in her 
own—so far—disappointing life. 


The following day, while she was listen- 
ing to Mrs. Brown’s accounts of her char- 
itable projects, -etc., etc., trouble was brew- 
ing in the play-room. 

“T hate a rainy afternoon,” said Ken, with 
his nose. pressed to the window pane. 

“So do I,” said Kit, from the other pane. 

A pause ensued, broken by a burst of 
tears from small sister Susie, protesting 
excitedly to a small friend as to the pro- 
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priety of that friend’s doll’s death instead 
of the death of her own doll. 

“All families have to have a death,” in- 
sisted the guest. “Your baby has got to 
die. I am the eldest, so your’s must die!” 

“But she shan’t die,’ wailed Susie. 

“Those kids are at it again,’ said Ken. 

“Mother will hear them, and say we are 
to blame,” sighed Kit, a not unfounded sur- 
mise. 

“Stop that noise,’ insisted Ken. 
it about anyway?” 

Susie and the friend presented their re- 
spective cases at one and the same time, 
the hubbub being rather increased than 
diminished thereby. 

“Why can’t they both die,’ suggested Ken 
by way of a solution. 

“We'll have a grand funeral,” added Kit, 
by way of consolation. 

“Ken can be the minister, and I’ll be the 
undertaker; you two can walk behind,” ar- 
ranged Kit, whose fertile brain generally 
planned the family escapades. 


“What is 


The children, delighted to have their el- 
ders taking part, ceased their natural re- 
luctance to the demise of their offspring, 
and preparations for the funeral went for- 
ward with glee. The infants were duly 
laid out, white towels being solemnly wound 
about their unresisting persons. 

“I shall have to have a tall hat, high 
collar and black coat,’ said Ken. “I shall 
get Uncle John’s.” 

“Oh, no!”’ said Kit, whose conscience was 
of the troublesome sort, though generally 
overruled by her rashness. 

“T can’t be a minister in a sailor suit,” 
asserted Ken, who always wanted to carry 
out anything Kit had doubts about. He de- 
parted for Uncle John’s wardrobe, and, se- 
lecting a coat suitable for such an occasion, 
proceeded to array himself. 

Kit beheld him with mingles admiration 
and mirth. ‘You’ve got no legs,” she gasped. 

“That’s nothing,” said the minister with 
dignity, “the coat’s too long to show them.” 

“T think you would look better with your 
ears outside your hat,” ventured Kit again. 

“You look a lot like an _ undertaker,” 
snapped the minister, “blue ribbons and 
skirts!” 


“T haven’t begun to get ready,” retorted 
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Kit. “There is not another black coat, and 
I want black crape from my hat.” 

“Mrs. Brown had crape on her hat,” sug- 
gested Ken. 

“T can’t have that!” said Kit crossly. 

“ve got Uncle’s things,’ vaunted Ken, 
desirous of Kit’s going astray to ease his 
own conscience. “I guess you’re scared.” 

“T’m not scared,” fired up Kit, and, no- 
thing daunted, fled for the ill-fated bonnet, 
which, placing over her curls, she returned 
to the admiring Ken. 

“The rain is over,” said he, looking for a 
wider field of action, “let us go out.” 


Arriving in the yard, the unique proces- 
sion formed. The “corpses” were placed in 
a wheelbarrow, dandelions laid reverently 
upon the open-eyed remains. The bereft 
mothers, with faces of radiant delight, and 
long black stockings flying from their hats, 
walked hand in hand behind. The “minis- 
ter,” in default of a horse, being forced to 
lay aside his official dignity, solemnly drew 
the barrow. Kit, seated on the extreme 
edge, guided the cortege. 

Everything went well, till, coming to a 
down grade, the ‘‘hearse’” proving too heavy 
for clergy and horse combined, forced a 
run. Kit, wildly balancing herself on the 
swaying ‘‘vehicle,” the bereft mourners run- 
ning behind, endeavouring to keep up with 
the dear departed, all crashed to the bottom 
of the hill and overturning, lay in a strug- 


gling heap. 
‘“T told you so,” said Kit, who had done 
nothing of the kind, rising from the 


smashed corpses and the remains of Uncle 
John’s hat. 

“You never did,” panted Ken, well covered 
with mud. 

“You thought of the funeral,” insisted the 
small descendant of Adam. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Kit with horror, “What 
is that on the wheel?’ The extent of this 
catastrophe overpowered any personal ele- 
ment. The tails of Mrs. Brown’s bonnet 
were hopelessly wound about the wheel! 
“She’ll kill me,’ gasped the undertaker. 

Surely now was the moment for minis- 
terial comfort. Ken let it pass. “It’s all 
your fault,” he persisted. 

“Oh, my baby is killed!” wailed Susie. 
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“Well, what do you expect at a funeral?” 
retorted the genial minister. 

“T shall have to tell mother,” 
white with fear and repentance. 

“T shall say nothing about it,” said the 
faithful minister! Kit’s agonies of repent- 
ance generally did duty for Ken’s and her 
own “pickles.” 

All hope of further fun being impossible, 
the really sad procession wended its way to 
the house. 


said Kit, 


Mrs. Hill, after the first moment of con- 
a small white-faced girl, appearing in the 
parlour, holding the damaged millinery in 
her hand. 

“Mother,” said Kit, her voice sounding 
cold from the effort to speak, “I took Mrs. 
Brown’s hat to play with, and tore it.” 

Mrs. Brown’s face reddened with anger; 
the apparent defiance of the child roused 
her more than the damage done. 

Mrs. Hill, after the first moment of con- 
sternation, looked from the angry face of 
her guest to her small daughter. She was 
not given to studying her children. She 
was too absorbed in her own life and pur- 
suits to care. She was quite unable to read 
the honest repentance that prompted the 
child to confess her wrongdoing. To her 
mind Kit was not only wicked beyond words, 
but hopelessly brazen about it. Her temper, 
aggravated by Kit’s manner, and the desire 
to show Mrs. Brown that no carelessness in 
reproof on her part had brought about such 
behaviour, prevailed. Kit stood, the picture 
of shame, under her mother’s unguarded tor- 
rent of rebuke, Mrs. Hill not only speaking 
of the offense at hand, but relating many 
others in a way that left the unfortunate 
culprit forever disgraced in her own child- 
ish estimation. 

Slowly, Kit’s repentance turned under this 
unwise treatment to resentment and de- 
fiance. A word of kindness would have 
broken her heart, but this! As her 
mother paused for breath, Kit gazed at her 
in speechless anger. “I hate you!” she 
gasped, and fled from the room. 

Mrs. Hill looked at Mrs. Brown in hopeless 
horror! “I can do nothing with her,’ she 
said, almost in tears. 

Mrs. Brown suggested more stringent 
punishment, or sending to a boarding school. 
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Nell Holmes, feeling that it would be un- 
wise to speak then, as anger was too strong 
to listen to justice, gathered up her writing 
materials and excusing herself, went up to 
her room. 


For a while she wrote, anxious to post 
her letter to the young minister with whom 
she was soon to go the Foreign Field. But 
Kit’s face of anger and despair kept rising 
up before her. 

“Her heart is sore, she needs a word of 
comfort,’ whispered the “Comforter.” 

“But I shall miss the mail,” said the self- 
life. 

“She might be led by a loving word to 
be different,” urged the “still small voice.” 

“But later on would do,’ argued self. 

“It is not putting God first, gently an- 
swered the “Spirit.” “Another opportunity 
may not be given.” 

Nell laid down her pen, bowed her face 
in her hands and stayed quiet a moment. 
What was this controversy in her heart? At 
last she looked up, and with the earnest 
words, “Lord, use me,’ she rose and went 
to find Kit, all the joy and gladness coming 
back into her heart as she went. 


It was a very bright face that met Kit’s 
tear-stained, sorrowful one. She put her 
armas lovingly about the child, and Kit, after 
a moment’s hesitation, yielded to the love so 
sincerely expressed. 

“I thought,” she said brokenly, “you would 
mever like me again. I thought I was dis- 
graced forever!” 

“Who made you say that to your mother?” 
Nell asked gently. 

“T did not mean to,” said Kit truthfully, 
but in a shamed voice. ‘I am sorry now.” 

Nell thought of those little-heeded words, 
“Provoke not your children to wrath,” and 
wondered how many parents owed their own 
unhappiness to the lack of carrying them 
out! 

“Kit,” she said earnestly. “You hurt the 
Lord Jesus; what are you going to do?” 

Kit looked up startled, and with—for the 
first time—a sense of the reality of ‘“some- 
thing” that had never before concerned her. 
“Does He care?” she said looking up with 
konest eyes into the clear, earnest ones above 
her. 
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“Yes,” said Nell quietly, “He cares more 
than anybody that you should be different. 
He loves you and He feels that you do not 
love Him.” 

She did not speak again for a little while 
but lifted up her heart to the seeking Shep- 
herd, and asked Him to find this wandering 
lamb. 

The answer came. “Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in My Name” is still true. 

Kit lifted her head and said simply and 
earnestly: “No one ever spoke to me like 
that before. I will love Him. I want to.” 

“We will tell Him so now,” said Nell, her 
heart full that she had not missed this op- 
portunity. 

KMarnestly Kit repeated after her the few 
simple words telling the children’s Friend 
of the little heart and life giving itself to 
Him. | 

“Tam so glad,” said Kit, laying her cheek 
against Nell’s. “Oh, I am so glad!” 

“Kit,” she said brightly, “now that you 
belong to Jesus, He will have some plan 
for your life. You will find it if you just 
do everything to please Him, all your les- 
sons, games, everything, do it all as if you 
could see Him watching you and loving you 
every day. As you please Him, you will 
carry out the plan.” 

“TI like to think he wants me,” said Kit 
gravely and sweetly. 

Nell thought of the angry child below, 
and rejoiced at the change. 

“I will tell mother I am sorry,” said Kit, 
as Nell rose to go. “I think,’ answered NeJl 
slowly, thinking some kind of missionary 
work was needed below, “I will speak to 
her first, and help you a bit.” 

Then, with a bright laugh and warm kiss, 
she left Kit with a rest and sunshine in 
her small heart both new and sweet. : 


At tea, Nell’s happy manner proved con- 
tagious. Her charm lay in a sincerity and 
happiness of heart and manner that, behind 
the fun, showed that her life was something 
with a purpose to it. Mrs. Hill caught her- 
self wondering if religion was a happy 
thing after all. 

“T cannot go to-night without my bonnet,” 
said Mrs. Brown at last, coming back to the 
fatal subject. 
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“T believe I could fix it for you,” said 
Nell. 

Mrs. Brown hurried to bring the wreck, 
and then retired, leaving Nell and her host- 
ess together. 

Nell undid the numerous folds, and by 
careful twists at last produced a very re- 
spectable memorial of the late Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Hill, much relieved, was full of grati- 
tude. Nell sat down on the foot-mat and 
leaned in a friendly way against her. “I 
wonder if you will be offended if I say 
something,” she said wistfully. 

“No,” Mrs. Hill answered, feeling ashamed 
of the afternoon’s outburst, and expecting 
a lecture. 

“JT may never see you again here,” said 
Nell earnestly, “and I want to meet you in 
Heaven, and you have not started to go 
there yet. You are seeking happiness where 
it is not to be found. You are missing it— 
as I did once—by seeking for it in the 
wrong place.” 

The words were plain enough to offend, 
but Nell’s manner was sincere and sweet. 

Mrs. Hill was quiet a moment. ‘Tell me,” 
she said at last, “how you came to think 
differently.” 

“TI used to be so tired of things, and peo- 
ple. I was too blue for words at times,” 
she said laughing. “But God was good 
enough to send me a serious illness, and 
give me a glimpse of the life to come. I 
realized what a mistake my life had been; 
so I handed it over to Him. I cannot tell 
you how I have enjoyed everything since,” 
she said gladly. 

Mrs. Hill was silent. Nell rose. She 
knew the wisdom of not saying too much. 

“You have not paid me for my millinery 
efforts,” she said mischievously. 

“What do you want?” asked Mrs. 
pleasantly. 

“T want you to go with me to-morrow 
night to the meeting,’ and we’ll take Kit 
with us, or she will finish the hats we leave 
at home.” 

Mrs. Hill laughed, and promised to go, 
glad of a pleasant ending to the bonnet epi- 
sode. 


Hill 


Nell knew just what that meeting would 
be like. Her betrothed was the last speaker, 
and she knew God would use him. She 
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lifted up her heart simply to the hearer and 
answerer of prayer. 

Kit has been pardoned graciously, and 
with happy face is seated between Nell and 
her mother. Ken, much subdued, is also 
present. There is a quiet hush over the 
meeting. Nell’s betrothed is speaking in 
simple language that a child can under- 
stand, yet with a direct power that brings 
every hearer into the presence of God. Ags 
he pictures with intense reality the condi- 
tion of the world, God’s work and purposes 
hindered, not so much by the lost, as DY 
the unfaithful stewards. 

Mrs. Hill, with the newly awakened de- 
sire for something—she does not quite 
know what—listens, conscience-stricken, and 
at last face to face with her Lord, realiz- 
ing, for the first time, what it would be 
to meet Him with a fruitless life. 

When the young minister, after a mo- 
ment’s stillness, spoke simply and earnest- 
ly to the Lord, asking that each one might 
lay their lives at His feet, she, with many 
others, gave Jesus His place as Lord of 
her life, some of the joy of Heaven flooding 
her soul as she did so. 

Ken waited for the young minister to 
walk home. He wanted some one to speak 
to him. The young man used the oppor- 
tunity. ‘Ken,’ he said, ‘I should like to 
meet you in China, working for the best 
Master that ever lived.” 

“T thought. about it, to-night,” said Ken. 
“Tll be there if God will have me.” The 
‘Dboy’s heart was in every word as he spoke. 

“T am very glad,” said the young man 
simply. “I believe God called you to-night. 
He called me before I was ten years old. 
‘The earlier we listen to His call, the more 
likely we are to obey it. Then all through 
your school and college days you can touch 
every life you meet, for good instead of 
evil.” 

“TI think you have been ‘God’s Delegate’ 
here,’ said Mrs. Hill as she lovingly bade 
Nell good-bye. 

“God used me,’ answered Nell simply. 
“We can do nothing of ourselves.” 


If you do not have as much sunshine as 
you think you desire, start a little shine 
factory of your own. 
you will get some yourself. 
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TWO ACROSTICS. 


“Missionary” and “Omissionary” 


To which do you belong? 


A Missionary Society. 
Meets regularly at least once a month; 
Interests each member by subdividing the 
work; 
Sends regular reports to the district secre- 
taries; 
Studies best methods of other societies; 
Interests outsiders so that they join; 
Opens its meetings promptly, and with 
prayer; 
Never allows the meetings to get into a rut; 
Always makes use of maps, pictures, etc.; 
Raises missionary money through system- 
atic giving— 
Yes, this and much mure does this society 
do. 
President, Miss Faithful. 


An Omissionary Society. 


Often omits the regular society meeting; 
Makes no plans for the year’s work; 
Is always late in beginning its meetings; 
Sends no reports to the district secretaries; 
Seeks for no new members; 
Introduces no new features 
gram; 
Omits the devotional service; 
Never sends to the Branch headquarters for 
new literature; 
Arouses no interest in missions; 
Refuses to give systematically to foreign 
missions— 
Yes, this and much more this society does. 
President, Miss Do Little. 
—Selected and Adapted. 


into its pro- 


“SLIGHTLY SOILED,’ SOLD CHEAP. 


Two theological students were walking 
along an “Old Clothes” street in the White- 
chapel district of London. Suddenly one 
exclaimed, ““What a fitting text for a _ Ser- 
mon to young men!” pointing to a suit of 
clothes that hung swaying in the breeze at 
the side of a window “Slightly Soiled, Great- 
ly Reduced. in, Price.” 


“That’s it exactly,” he went on. “We 
young’ people get soiled so slightly, just 
seeing a vulgar show in a theatre, just 


reading a coarse book, just allowing our- 
selves a little indulgence in dishonest or 
lustful thoughts, just slightly soiled, and 
io, when the time comes for our manhood to 
be appraised, we are “Greatly Reduced in 
Price.’ Our charm, our strength is gone. 
The consecration of youth is gone. We are 
just like shop-soiled stock.’—Congregation- 
alist. 
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SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


In Church Finance. 


1. The local church should have a good fin- 
ancial system successfully operated. Effi- 
cient missionary action seldom comes from 
a church where unbusiness-like financia] 
methods and miserly management throttle 
local efficiency. 


2. Enthusiastic missionary leadership. A 


critic of the budget plan recently said “Your 
system only succeeds where there is a mis- 


Ssionary pastor or layman to work it.” That 
is all that is claimed for it. 

3. Sympathetic official adoption. While 
the system has succeeded in smaller 


churches where the pastor alone did any 
pushing or soliciting, yet under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the pastor’s first task will be to 
enthuse and enlist the officers. 


4. Work. There is no royal road to suc- 


cess with the budget system. Gray matter, 
time and shoe leather are demanded. 


5. A campaign of education. 
for pledges until several services have tended 
as directly toward pocketbook and mission- 
ary conversion as a revival tends towards 
Christian decision. One very successful 
pastor devoted eight services in three 
months to sermons and addresses on scrip- 
tural principles of liberality, missions and 
the advantages and purposes of the budget 
system; aided by local and visiting enthu- 
siasts, both laymen and ministers. 

6. A simple form of pledge card. The form 
of pledge recently sent out by the Boards is 
intended as a circular for pastors and offi- 
cers. A pledge card should not contain over 
fifty to one hundred words, and twenty-five 
are better. The Board of Home Missions 
will gladly furnish several suitable forms. 


7. Personal solicitation of pledges. Uni- 
versal testimony is that the highest success 
cannot otherwise be attained. Many a 
church, which had failed using other me- 
thods of securing pledges, has attained ra- 
markable success by sending out one or all 
of the elders or other intelligent liberal mis- 
sionary supporters, preferably by twos, to 
explain the plan and secure immediate in- 
telligent performance of duty by every mem- 
ber of the congregation, not omitting the 
nickel or the penny of a single child. 


8. Some form of weekly envelope should 
be used. The weekly pledge basis is essen- 
tial. Use of the double pocket envelope is 
almost essential. Toronto’s missionary lead- 
ers declare the churches of that city could 
never have attained their wonderful success 
for missions and the budget plan without ths 
duplex envelope. 


9. Complete follow-up plans. <A _ definite 
and constant campaign of education in libe- 
rality and missions. Get hold of those who 
have failed to pledge adequately, of the new 
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members, and of those who did not pledge 
at first. 


10. The treasurer must be intelligent and 
diligent in keeping his accounts and in se- 


curing prompt payment.—‘‘Assembly Her- 
ald.”’ 


FINANCING THE SMALL CHURCH. 


“Oh, we are so small and have so little 
money!. We can’t’—is often the ultimatum 
the writer must face when he goes upon a 
field to raise money. Then they must be 
told, made to believe, and shown that they 
CAN. How is this done? 


(1) By Getting the Small, Dependent 

Chure’ to do its own best. 

The “best” of any man or institution is 
hampered by limitations. The whole of our 
civilization has been built up by men and 
women laboring in weakness and against 
obstacles, not by demigods, magicians and 
giants, but by men and women—small 
churches, as well as large—beset with diffi- 
culties, infirmities, slender resources, aches 
and pains and disabilities. We are men 
and women; the small church is composed 
of such. It will be out of our painfulness. 
and tears that we will build up the complex 
and enduring fabric of the Church of the 
living God. 

Recently the writer went toa small chureh 
and advocated raising a certain amount of 
money. A meeting was called and the pro- 
ject proposed. A man got up and showed, 
beyond a doubt, that it was absolutely im- 
possible to do anything. He seemed to have 
all the facts and logic on his side. 

But one sentence which he used was taken 
up and thrown back at him. The sentence 
was, “We can’t do more than we can.” He 
was asked, “How do we know what we can 
do until we put our soul into the doing of 
it?’ And that little church went out, did its 
best and accomplished what was proposed 
at the meeting. 

Even those who said it could not be done 
were in the end protesting, “Didn’t we do 
that splendidly? We told you so.” Let every 
small church ask itself the question, “Are 
we doing our best?” 


(2) By Adopting Business Methods. 


The small church should adopt business 
methods in doing its business for the King- 
dom. When a young soldier complained to 
an old Greek, “My sword is short,’ the vet- 
eran replied, “Then add another step to it.” 
When a small church says “We are weak, 
we are poor, we can’t do much,” there is all 
the more reason to economize strength by 
system. 

The dependent church ought to have the 
best business methods obtainable. I think 
every home mission committee of the pres- 
byteries should insist that all the churches 
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receiving aid should have a good financial 
method before any aid is granted. To allow 
a church to receive a grant when that church 
is using slipshod methods in its business is 
nothing more nor less than encouraging such 
a church in the evil of its ways. 

I went to a church recently which had re- 
ceived a grant of two hundred dollars. It 
had no treasurer; the nominal board of 
trustees were not acting; no effort had been 
made to raise money on the field. A grant 
of money in such a case as that is more 
harmful than helpful. 


A church which is taking money from the 
Home Board or any other Board when it 
could support itself if it would introduce 
sane financial methods, should be told plain- 
ly that it is receiving money under false 
pretences, is dishonest in that it is robbing 
the treasury of the Church at large, and mis- 
appropriating funds. 


Kow It Was Actually Done. 


A church well Known to the writer paid 
a small salary to its pastor, had no manse, 
and gave but little to benevolences. When 
told that it could do more, many in the 
church threw up their hands in despair. But 
a systematic canvass was made for weekly 
offerings to current expenses and benevo- 
lences. Gifts to home missions were doubled, 
to foreign missions trebled, the pastor’s sal- 
ary was brought up to eleven hundred a 
year. This movement has continued for 
seven years. 


Soon after this canvass the need of a 
manse was felt, but many said it could not 
be built. The pastor, in company with an 
elder and the writer, took the list of the 
payers to the church, put opposite each name 
what they thought each person should give. 
Enough money was on the paper, the list 
was laid before God, and prayed over, a 
canvass was made, the amount was raised 
and yet not a member knew the amount he 
was supposed to give. 


In two instances the men gave less than 
the apportionment, but others gave more, 
and so the total was made good. There is 
not a small church in our denomination 
which is doing all it can. (At least I have 
not found such an one.) 


Another Case. 


A church which has been receiving aid for 
years was visited by me recently. The offi- 
cers were called to meet and they responded 
to the call. They were told that they could 
be self-supporting. They doubted it. 


Then I proposed, “If I go out to-morrow 
with one of the officers and raise the extra 
amount needed, from individuals who have 
not subscribed to the church this year, will 
you become self-supporting?” They answer- 
ed “yes” with a smile, not thinking it could 
be done. We went out and conquered. Not 
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a dollar of the extra amount needed was 
asked from a person who had given before. 


The budget system was introduced into 
this church and the results of the effort were 
thus made permanent. The “Budget” plan 
can be made simple enough to meet any 
conditions. Some form of double envelope 
is used,—or else two envelopes, one for the 
current expenses and the other for benevo- 
lences. 

Working the System. 


The secret of success in this method is 
that a thorough canvass is made. Everyone 
must be seen and a subscription secured if 
it be only two cents a week. The quarterly 
statement should be attended to and every- 
thing done in a businesslike way. 


Nine out of every ten of our home mission 
fields could become independent if a proper 
business method were adopted in their 
church finance,—that is, nine out of every 
ten of the home mission fields which I have 
seen, and I have seen many. 


The great trouble is that the business men 
of the smaller churches will not give to the 
church their business ability. “Any old 
method” or no method at all is good enough 
for the weak, dependent field. They think 
they can get help from the “Board”; the 
“Board” has plenty of money; the mission- 
ary feels that the grant from the “Board” 
will come regularly every month and so he 
makes no effort to lead his church to self- 
support. 


I wish that every minister in our beloved 
Church would see that it is his business to 
attend to the business of the church over 
which he is overseer, and that it is a false 
modesty which says, 


wel can’t ask them to come to self-support 
for it seems like asking for my salary.” 


A minister of the living God has no right 
to feel that way. It is his business to see 
that the church over which he is pastor is 
the best run business institution in the com- 
munity.—Rev. Moses Breeze in “Assembly 
Herald.” 


BEST AS IT Is. 


“If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 


“Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 

Earth would prove cold and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation. 


“If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die, and hope depart, 

And life be disenchanted.” 


bo 
a) 
fom) 


A JUVENILE COURT. 


By ALICE WARREN POPE. 


In an antiquated part of Washington, a 
plain old dwelling house—the Court. With- 
in the house, a narrow hallway, obstructed 
by waiting groups of squalid or rough-look- 
ing boys. Opening from the hall, a long, 
bare room; at its end, behind a table on 
a low platform, a stout, ruddy gentleman 
with a peculiarly genial face—His Honor 
Judge De Lacey of the Juvenile Court. 
Seated below, a clerk and a portentously 
solemn usher—the Court officers. 

This much we observe in passing to seats 
at one side of the platform, led by a gra- 
cious Lady of Charities, who is accredited 
here ex-officio, and equally welcome in courts 
judicial or social. 


Before the judge’s table a pretty, pseudo- 
stylish young mulatto woman is making 
plaint to the judge, who listens intently; 
then interrupts: 

“You say your daughter is unruly and dis- 
obedient?” 

“Yes sir, she—’ 

“Does she live with you?” 

“No, sir; her gran’mother she done got 
her away from me and sot her against me’— 

“Are you married?” 

“No sir,” faintly. 

A few low-voiced questions from the 
judge, his genial face very grave; then: 

“Step down,” he directs. “Now you,” mo- 
tioning to a decent-looking elderly negro 
woman, who advances timidly to the stand. 

“You are the grandmother of this Tilly 
Carter?” asks the judge kindly. ‘And do 
you, too, find her unruly—hard to manage, 
disobedient?” 

“No, sir, please your honor. She’s a little 
flighty-like, as girls will be, but not bad, 
sir. Minds me good, does her wu’k, goes 
to school regular.’ 

Then follows a short colloquy, of which 
we only hear from the old woman, “I’m 
a-tryin’ my best to bring her up good,” and 
“not leave her grow up like her mother.” 
Then the grandmother returns to her seat 
and the clerk calls: 

“Tilly Carter.” 

A bright-faced mulatto girl of fifteen 
comes forward, half-frightened, half defiant. 

“Tilly,” the judge fixes his kind eyes on 
her down-bent face until it is lifted in re- 


sponse; “what are you doing wrong—ne- 
glecting school—disobedient—staying out 
evenings? You know you mustn’t stay out 


evenings, Tilly.” 

“I ain’t never out after nine, sir,’ pro- 
tests Tilly. 

“Nine is too late for s young girl like 
you. A girl who wants to be respected 
mustn’t be on the street after dark. Doesn’t 
your grandmother tell you that?” and there 
follow more fatherly counsels. 

“Let the mother and grandmother come 
here,” orders his honor. The three stand 
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at the desk, the young woman beginning 
her high-pitched plea again. 

“Stop!” the judge’s face and voice grow 
stern. “I don’t believe your story. I be 
lieve the grandmother, and I am going to 
give Tilly into her care to be made a good 
girl of. They may go upstairs to the ma- 
tron and she will give them certain re- 
strictions for the girl. Mind you obey them, 
Tilly!” and the trio gives place to a bullet- 
headed black boy who ducks and grins as 
the usher steers him in from the hall. The 
clerk reads the indictment: 


“Nick Brown, twelve years old, runs away 
from school.” 

The judge leans forward and regards the 
ebony incarnation of mischief with a friend- 
ly, quizzical gaze. 

“Well, Nick, what is the reason you can’t 
stay in school like other boys? You don’t 
look stupid nor lazy. What do you do when 
you run away?” 

“’m in business, sah.” 

“What kind of business?” asks the judge 
as man to man. 

“Blackin’ shoes, sah,’ responds Nick, en- 
couraged by this interest. ‘“‘Boy done gin 
me his old box and I runs it.” 

“How much do you make a day, Nick?” 

“Sometimes five, ten cents, sah, some- 
times more, muddy times.” 

“Any home, Nick?” 

“T_T sleeps wid some folks—and jest picks 
up my eatin’.” 

‘“Fim-m. Like business better than school, 
Nick?” 

“Bet I do, sah!” a broad display of ivory. 

“Well, now, Nick, listen to me. You are 
evidently cut out for business.” (Grin of 
delight from Nick.) “But a business man 
must have some schooling to make a good 
one.” (Grin fades.) “How else will he know 
figures when he sees them, or when he is 
right or wrong? Oh, yes; a business man 
must have schooling. Now, I’ make a bar- 
gain with you, Nick. I’ll let you off punish- 
ment this once, since you were out for busi- 
ness, not mischief, if you will promise me 
to go to school till you are fourteen—two 
years more; then, if you’ve done well, Ill 
see that you get a fair start in business; 
you reporting to me, meanwhile, that you 
are keeping your part of the contract. You 
can easily pick up your five or ten cents 
a day after school. Is it a bargain? You 
keep your part of it, and I’11 keep mine, sure. 
Report to me once a month, Nick. Good- 
bye! Next!” 


In response the usher pushes in before 
him a thin, ragged, trembling wisp of a 
child, scarcely more than a pickaninny, fol- 
lowed by a rough-looking white man, his ac- 
cuser. 

“What has this boy done?” The judge 
gives a glance of mingled compassion and 
humor at the small delinquent before him. 

“Caught ringin’ doorbells, your honor,” 
replies the accuser. 
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“Nothing more?” 

“Well, not as I knows of, your honor, but 
likely there is. Anyway, the lady as owns 
the doorbell, she won’t stand it and had the 
little rascal took up.” 

“T’ll attend to his case. What is your 
name, my boy? Don’t be afraid,’ leaning 
across the table and bending a heart-warm- 
ing smile on the shrinking culprit, who 
whispers a reply. “Well, now, Sammy, don’t 
you know you have no right to make trouble 
for other people by ringing their bells—no 
right to touch other people’s property? Did 
you stop to think about that?” (A shake of 
the woolly head.) “I thought not. But you 
must learn to think what is right and wrong. 
Have you a mother, Sammy?” (Another 
shake of the head and a timid whisper. The 
benign expression deepens on the judge’s 
face.) “Live with your stepfather, eh? Is 
he good to you, Sammy?” 

But here poor Sammy’s shaky self-control 
breaks, the small black face buries itself 
in a ruinous cap, the narrow shoulders under 
the thin shirt shake with lifting sobs piteous 
to hear. 

The judge wheels his chair to one side, 
and drawing the convulsed little figure with- 
in his kind arm, “like as a father,” patiently 
soothes and comforts the black waif, until 
at last he can control his sobs, dry his face 
on his cap and listen to the kind voice, say- 
ing: 

“Now, Sammy, listen to me, my boy. A 
little fellow like you mustn’t be running 
about the streets alone, getting into mis- 
chief. That will make a bad boy of you, 
and you don’t want to be that.” (Decided 
shake of the woolly head, as the waif looks 
trustfully into the judge’s face.) 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a comfortable 
home and a nice, kind woman to look after 
you and teach you to live right? Yes, I 
know you would! So I’m going to send you 
to a home in the country, where there’s 
plenty of green grass to play on and where 
youll have good, kind care. That’s what 
you need. And you must be a good, obe- 
dient boy there, Sammy, in return for all 
that care and kindness. You will? That’s 
a promise, Sammy. Can you keep one? 
Good! I shall hear how you keep this one. 
I shan’t forget you,’ and the judge lays a 
fatherly hand on the thin shoulders as the 
usher, patting the small waif’s head, leads 
him out to the matron and a country home 
—and, we hope, regeneration. 

“Next!” proves an incorrigible run-away- 
from-home, brought by despairing parents, 
who are promptly instructed to take their 
rebellious scion home and spank him well, 
with the warning that at another complaint 
the Court will deal with him. Just here the 
scared rebel coughs a real bronchial bark. 
The judge bends a quick ear toward it. 

“Has that boy a cough?” 

“Yas, sir; somehow he done cough like 
that for some time.” 

“Have him see the dispensary doctor at 
once. And postpone his spanking till he’s 
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well. Then give it to him good, if he doesn’t 
behave.” 

“Well, Fred,’ to an alert, neatly dressed 
white youth who now presents himself with 
confidence at the bar. ‘I’m glad to see you 
looking so neat and prosperous. Shiny shoes 
are a good index to a fellow’s self-respect. 
Still doing well in the machine shop? Dol- 
lar and a half a day, eh? That’s fine! Now, 
Fred, you have been steady so long that I 
don’t think you'll need to report to me again. 
Just go on as you are doing and you'll . 
succeed, because you deserve to. Good-bye, 
my boy.” <A hearty handshake dismisses 
proud Fred from the list of probationers—- 
the only white delinquent that session. 

He is followed by several other probation- 
ers, who report regularly to the judge, re- 
ceiving such comments as “Don’t hear satis- 
factory accounts of you, Tony. Look out! 
Do better than this or th2 Court will have 
to take you in hand. Report again.” Or, 
“You are on the right track, my lad. Boots 
blacked, too; good sign! Keep on improv- 
ing. Be good!” Or to a self-assertive young 
mulatto, a sharp reprimand for disrespect 
to the Court. 

Last of the long procession appear a cou- 
ple strangely in contrast to the preceding 
youth—a grizzled, work-worn, elderly negro 
man and a weazened, neat little woman of 
about his age; for it seems that conjugal 
difficulties also come under this Court’s pa- 
ternal jurisdiction. The man in his team- 
ster’s garb shuffles clumsily to the table and 
there puts down a sum of money, which the 
judge passes to the woman, who advances 
stolidly behind her husband, without a 
glance at him, apparently conscious only of 
their intermediary, the judge. 

“Is that right, Mrs. Johnson?” he asks 
her in friendly tone. “Ephraim pays your 
money regularly every month, doesn’t he?” 
The little old woman nods, silently. 

“Well, come both of you next month; and 
I wish with all my heart that I could see 
this separation ended. You used to be 
happy together. Try this month to forget 
whatever has been unpleasant between you 
and to remember all that was helpful and 
good; there was much of it, wasn’t there? 
You're going down the slope of Life’s hill 
now, and it’s mighty lonesome going down 
alone; that’s the time when you want a kind 
hand in yours. Think it over and tell me 
next month” (his smile envelops them with 
its cheery persuasion) “that you have de- 
cided to go on down the hill together.” 

As Ephraim and his old wife pass out, 
silent, thinking—who can tell what?—the 
clerk declared court closed for the day, and 
we go forward to receive our sentence from 
his honor, who is not too weary to give us 
a cordial greeting and one of his smiles that 
warms the depths of one’s heart. And I say 
to him, with a choke in my voice: 

“Judge, I feel as if I had been witnessing 
a bit of His Kingdom come.” 

“Why, we try to do a little good. here,” 
the judge replies simply.—Congregationalist. 


THE UNIQUE POWER OF THE 
BIBLE. 


ReEv. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


In relation to other books the Bible occu- 
pies a peculiar and solitary position. It is 
independent of all others; it imitates no 
other book; it copies none; it hardly alludes 
to any other, whether in praise or blame; 
and this is nearly as true of its later por- 
tions, when books were common, as of its 
earlier, when books were scarce. 

It proves thus its originality and power. 
John never speaks of Plato, nor Paul of De- 
mosthenes, nor Jesus of any writer, save 
Moses and the Prophets. In those great 
heights you feel blowing round your temples, 
and stirring your hair, the free, original 
ancient Breath of the upper world, uncon- 
ventional, unmixed and irresistible as_ the 
mountain tempest. 

It is a book unlike all others—the points 
of difference being these, among many more: 


First, there is a certain grand uncon- 
sciousness, as in Niagara, speaking now in 
the same tone to the tourists of a world, as 
when she spoke to the empty wilderness and 
the silent sun; as in the Himalayan Hills, 
which cast the same look of still sovereign- 
ty over an India unpeopled after the Deluge, 
as over an India the hive of sweltering na- 
tions. Thus burst forth the cries of nature 
—the voices of the Prophets; and thus do 
their eyes, from the high placesjof the world, 
overlook all the earth. You are aware, 
again, in singular union with this profound 
unconsciousness and simplicity, of a know- 
ledge and insight equally profound. It is 
as though a child should pause amid her 
play and tell you the secrets of your heart 
and the particulars of your after history. 
The bush beside your path suddenly begins 
to sigh forth an oracle, in ‘words unutter- 
able.” 

You perceive, again, the presence of a high 
and holy purpose pervading the Book, which 
is to trace and promulgate the existence of 
certain spiritual laws, originally communi- 
cated by God, developed in the history of a 
peculiar people, illustrated by the ruin of 
nations, proclaimed in a system of national 
religion and national poetry, and at last 
sealed, cemented, and spread abroad through 
the, blood and Gospel of One who had always 
been expected, and who at last arrived—the 
Christ promised to the fathers. 


You find yourself again in the presence 
of a “true thing.” We hear of the spell of 
fiction, but a far stronger spell is that of 
truth; indeed, fiction derives its magic from 
the quantity of truth it contrives to disguise. 
In this book you find truth occasionally, in- 
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deed, concealed under the garb of allegory 
and fable, but frequently in a form naked 
and majestic. “This is true,’ we exclaim, 
“were all else a lie. Here we have found 
men, earnest as the stars, speaking to us in 
language which, by its very heat, impetuos- 
ity, unworldliness, fearlessness, almost, if 
not altogether’ impudence, severity, and 
grandeur, proves itself sincere, if there be 
sincerity in earth or in heaven.” 


Once more, the Bible, you feel, answers a 
question which other books cannot. This— 
the question of questions, the question of all 
ages—is, in our vernacular and expressive 
speech, “What must I do to be saved?’ 
“How shall I be peaceful, resigned, holy, and 
hopeful here, and how happy hereafter, when 
this cold cloak—the body—has fallen off 
from the bounding soul within?” 


To this question the “Iliad’’ of Homer, the 
plays of Shakespeare, the “Celeste Mecha- 
nique” of La Place, and the works of Plato, 
return no proper reply. 

To this immense query the Book has given 
an answer which may theoretically have 
been interpreted in various ways, but which, 
as a practical truth, he who runs may read; 
which has satisfied the souls of millions; 
which none ever repented of obeying; and 
on which many of the wisest, the most 
learned, the most slow of hearts to believe, 
as well as the ignorant and simple-minded, 
have at last been content to lean their liv- 
ing confidence and their dying peace. 


The Book we thus are justified in pro- 
claiming to be superior to all other books 
that have been, or are, or ever shall be on 
earth, in this, that the Bible, while bearing 
on its summit the hues of a higher heaven, 
overtopping with ease all human structures 
and aspirations—in earth, but not of it— 
communicating with the omniscience, and 
recording the acts of the omnipotence of 
God—is at the same time the Bible of the 
poor and lowly, the crutch of the aged, the 
pillow of the widow, the eye of the blind, 
the “‘boy’s own book,” the solace of the sick, 
the light of the dying, the grand hope and 
refuge of simple, sincere and sorrowing 
spirits;—it is this which at once proclaims 
its unearthly origin, and so clasps it to the 
great common heart of humanity, that the 
extinction of the sun were not more 
mourned than the extinction of the Bible, 
or than even its receding from its present 
pride of place. 

Other books have, to their loftiest alti- 
tudes, sprung from earth; this book looks 
down from heaven high. Other books ap- 
peal to understanding or fancy; this book 
to conscience and to faith. Other books sesk 
our attention; this book demands it—it 
speaks with authority, and not as the 
Scribes. Other books glide gracefully along 
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the earth, or onward to the mountain-sum- 
mits of the ideal; this, and this alone, 
conducts up the awful abyss which leads to 
heaven. 


Other books, after shining their little sea- 
son, may perish in flames fiercer than those 
which destroyed the Alexandrian Library; 
this must, in essence, remain pure as gold, 
but unconsumable as asbestos, in the gen- 
eral conflagration. 

Other books may be forgotten in a uni- 
verse where suns go down and disappear, 
like bubbles in the stream; the memory of 
this book shall shine as the brightness of 
that eternal firmament, and as those higher 
stars, which are forever and ever.—‘The 
Bards of the Bible,” written fifty years ago. 


A TWENTY-YEAR BLANK. 


On one of the Clyde River steamers a 
Christian man on his holidays was giving 
away tracts. Among others who _ received 
one was a gentleman belonging to Glasgow, 
who remarked, as he received it, that he 
feared such efforts did little permanent good. 
“T am not opposed to such work,” he said. 
“In my younger days, I did a great deal of 
it myself, but I cannot say that I ever saw 
anyadtruit from it.” 


The tract distributor was somewhat 
“damped” by that remark, coming from one 
who evidently was a Christian of many 
years’ standing. But he instantly remem- 
bered that his own conversion was brought 
about by means of a tract, which he received 
when a lad of twelve, as he walked along 
the street one wintry night. 


As he passed the door of a mission hall, 
a young. man, standing evidently for the 
purpose of getting passers-by to go in, hand- 
ed him a tract, and asked him to go inside 
and hear the Gospel. He did go in and 
heard words there that awakened him to 
think of eternity and his state before God, 
and he went home in deep soul trouble. In 
his anxiety he turned to the tract he had 
received, read it, and was saved. 


The tract distributor told this story to the 
gentleman, who listened with evident in- 
terest, and when it was finished, he said, 
“May I ask where this most interesting 
event took place?” 


The man named the street, the hall and 
the very night on which he got the tract, 
and was invited inside. The gentleman’s 
eyes filled with tears; he grasped the dis- 
tributor’s hand, and said with great emo- 
tion: 

“It was my work for many a night, when 
a young man newly converted,.to stand at 
that door giving tracts, and inviting passers- 
by, and I well remember inviting in the 
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bright-eyed lad that wintry night. But I 
lost heart soon after that, and gave it up, 
thinking such work was almost useless. 
Now, after twenty years, God has let me 
know it was not in vain, and if he spare me 
to return to the city, I shall by his grace 
return to the service he gave me long ago, 
confessing my faithlessness in leaving it.” 


But the twenty intervening years were 
lost. How many more golden sheaves might 
have appeared to that Christian worker’s 
account in the day of Christ, had he con- 
tinued in the service that the Lord gave 
him to do.—Believer’s Magazine. 


WORKERS, JERKERS, SHIRKERS. 


Somebody has said that every church is 
manned by three kinds of people—‘“the work- 
ers, the jerkers, the shirkers.” 


Some there be, and they are the mainstay 
of every good work, who steadfastly plod 
ahead, in rain and shine, through good re- 
port and ill, doing the task that the Master 
has laid to their hand. 


Others there are who serve only by spurts 
and starts; they are the “jerkers’” and the 
unreliables. 


Still others shamelessly evade all respon- 
sibility; they never sing with the children, 


“Surely the Captain may depend on me, 
Though but an armor-bearer I may be.” 


It is to the first alone that the Lord’s 
“Well done” is given. He wants friends who 
can be counted on to the uttermost. For such 
he has reserved his choicest rewards.—Sel. 


TAKING AWAY HER COMFORT. 


A good man regularly gave every Sabbath 
five dollars for the support of the church. 


A poor widow was also a member of the 
same church, who supported herself and six 
children by washing. She was as regular 
as the rich man in making her offering of 
five cents per week, which was all she could 
spare from her scant earnings. 


One day the rich man came to the minis- 
ter and said the poor woman ought not <:o 
pay anything, and that he would pay the 
five cents for her every week. The pastor 
called to tell her of the offer, which he did 
in a considerate manner. 


Tears came to the widow’s eyes as she re- 
plied: 

“Do they want to take from me the com- 
fort I experience in giving to the Lord? My 
health is good, my children keep well, and 
I received so many blessings that I feel I 
could not live if I did not make my little 
offering to Jesus each week.’’—Sel. 
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THE CITY’S TOLL. 


Human history repeats itself, just because 
it is human. The old Greek tradition, which 
every one remembers, of the doomed youths 
and maidens who every year were chosen by 
lot from out the city of Athens to be sent 
as tribute to the Minotaur, who devoured 
them, is living history to-day. The modern 
city pays its toll—any city, every city, where 
conditions are wrong—and the toll is always 
in young and precious human lives. 

Misgovernment is a word that at first sug- 
gests only abstract images of wrong. Streets 
that are not cleaned, money that is being 
wasted, fraudulent contracts, bosses enriched 
by municipal plunder—these are the things 
that the citizen thinks about when he thinks 
of a city ring. 

But the city’s toll is never paid in these 
easy, impersonal ways. It is a toll, always 
in the end, of living bodies and living souls. 
A city misgoverned is a city where youths 
and maidens, men and women, must perish, 
year after year, in the maw of the monster. 
And the Minotaur, who asked for only four- 
teen lives yearly, was mercy itself compared 
with a modern city machine. 

Politics cannot be ‘set apart. Politics is 
the city itself, as the word ‘“‘politics”’ pro- 
claims in its etymology. Those who know 
the life of cities knows how the politician 
controls every part. Misgovernment means 
typhoid in the tenements, the saloon dives 
preying on the poor, the protected criminal, 
the horror of the white slave. 

No man living in a misyoverned city need 
shudder at atrocities in Russia or massacres 
in bloody Dahomey or cannibal rites in 
Africa or horrors along the Congo. Within 
the borders of his own community the 
agonies of death and worse than death are 
being inflicted on innocent bodies and souls. 

A city machine lives not by the compara- 
tively praiseworthy atrocities of money mis- 
appropriation, waste and graft. Not by such 
toll is the monster really fed. Tears of 
mothers, agony of fathers, hapless suffering 
of doomed victims, terror and oppressions 
unmentionable, must glut its thirst. 

The kindest, the jolliest, the best-groomed, 
the most open-handed of ward politicians is 
only a mask upon the face of cruel death. 
The city pays in human lives for every #2]- 
liance with vice, every saloon deal, every 
fraudulent inspection. Those rotten life-pre- 
servers on the steamer General Slocum—how 
awful was the toll! Yet the sacrifice of 
those hundreds of innocent victims is more 
than exceeded every year and never realized, 
because it is done in the dark places of mis- 
government and kept out of the sight of the 
people. 

Not until every voter understands these 
things will misgovernment perish. But with 
each voter who learns to understand it good 
city government comes nearer. The city of 
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the future is a city with no blood on its 
hands—a city paying no abhorrent toll to 
the insatiable powers of evil. As of old the 
Minotaur was slain, so here again will his- 
tory be repeated and the living tribute 
cease to be paid into the hand of sin and 
death.—The Outlook. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


In his religious writing Thomas Paine was 
an iconoclast. He made no attempt to un- 
derstand either the Bible or the reasons why 
it had for ages been regarded with venera- 
tion. 

When he wrote the First Part of “The Age 
of Reason,” he rather ostentatiously stated 
that he possessed no Bible. There is nothing 
to indicate that he had ever even read one. 
All his Knowledge of it, if it can be called 
knowledge, was derived at second hand. He 
supplied himself with a copy when he wrote 
the Second Part, not, however, to learn what 
it contained, but to attack it more effect- 
ively. 

Many of Thomas Paine’s criticisms on the 
literalism of interpretation current in his 
time are just, and some of his other criti- 
cisms concern certain fundamental tenets in 
the theology of that day. But it is quite 
evident that he was neither acquainted with 
the Bible nor endeavored to become ac- 
quainted with it. 

That the Ten Commandments form the old- 
est, simplest and most comprehensive of all 
the world’s moral codes; 

That the Hebrew Commonwealth was tne 
first political organization to hedge about 
the powers of the king with constitutional 
restrictions; 

That it was the first to establish the three 
great departments of government—the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive; 

That it was the first tu create a popular 
legislative assembly, to prohibit a hereditary 
caste or class, to guard against land monop- 
oly, and to make the priesthood dependeut 
on the voluntary contributions of the people; 

That the prophets were the first to teacn 
that God is a moral Being who demands 
righteousness of his people and who demands 
nothing else, the first to define religion as 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, the first to teach that 
there is divine forgiveness of sin and rescue 
from it—he apparently did not know, or, if 
he did know, he did not think these matters 
of any serious concern. 

He ought not perhaps to be greatly blamed 
for this; for these facts were not then, as 
they are now, the commonplace of Biblical 
scholarship. But in estimating the present 
value of his book they cannot be ignored. 
And they lead the modern thinker to leave 
“The Age of Reason” in the oblivion to 
which time and the development of a better 
and more rational thought has rightly con- 
signed it—The Outlook. 


The Children’s Record. 


A CATECHISM 
For the Boys and Girls. 


Question.—What is the chief end of The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement? 

Answer.—To give the heathen of this 
generation the Gospel, by the Christians of 
this generation. 


Q. What number of heathen people has 
been allotted to the Christians of Canada as 
their fair share of the heathen world to 
whom they should give the Gospel? 

A. Forty millions of heathen people. 


Q. How many of these forty millions have 
been allotted to our Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, as her fair share? 

A. Fourteen millions. 


Q@. How many heathen people are supposed 
to be in the Foreign Mission fields now occu- 
pied by our Church? 

A. A little over fourteen millions. 


Q@. In what foreign countries does our 
Church have missions? 

A. In the New Hebrides, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, India, China, Formosa, Korea. 


Q@. What other churches have missions in 
these same countries? 

A. No other churches have missions in 
the same parts of these countries that we 
have. Our fields are left to ourselves, and 
if we do not give them the Gospel, they 
are not receiving it. 


Q. Which of our mission fields is the 
largest in population? 
A. North Honan. 


Q. How many people are in North Honan? 
A. About eight millions. 


Q. What is the next largest field and its 
population? 

A. Central India, with about three mil- 
lions. 


"@. What fields come next? 
A. South China, Formosa and Korea, with 


about one million each, making in all our 
fourteen millions, besides, say, a quarter of 
a million in the New Hebrides, Trinidad 
and Guiana. 


Q. If we have our share of the heathen 
world in our present fields, what more have 
we to do? 

A. Just what a farmer has to do when he 
gets a field fenced off; he has to cultivate 
it 


@. By whom must the greater part of 
this cultivation be done in our mission fields? 
A. By native teachers and preachers. 


Q. What is one all-important work of 
our missionaries at the present stage? 

A. The training of these native workers, 
as fast as they can get suitable men and 
women to train. 


Q@. From what source do our missionaries 
get their supply of native teachers and 
preachers? 

A. The chief source of supply must be the 
boys that are taught and trained in the 
Mission schools. 


Q. What is needed from our Home Church 
for these foreign fields? 

A. More young people going out as mis- 
sionaries to train these native workers; 
more giving to send these new missionaries; 
and more prayer that their work may be 
made successful. 


@. Who are to be the missionaries in 
these fields a few years hence? 

A. The boys and girls who are reading 
these questions, and the boys and girls now 
in our mission schools. 


Q. What are the two great things that the 
young people reading these lines should do 
regarding mission work? 

A. They should try to find out whether it 
is their own duty to go; and they should 
pray for the boys and girls in the mission 
schools, that many of them may give them- 
selves to teach their people of a Saviour 
from sin. 
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“WHAT SHE COULD.” 


It was at the convention. There had been 
an apathy over the audience all that morn- 
ing. Some one had been pleading for For- 
eign Missions, the need of more funds; but 
as the speaker took his seat and looked over 
the sea of faces, his heart was heavy. 

“T have failed,’ he thought. “I have failed.” 
There was no answering response to his ap- 
peal, and as he sat there so full of zeal for 
his work, so heavy of heart because of the 
lack of feeling and interest manifested there, 
he hid his face in his hands. 


SHE DID 


The next moment, however, a little woman 
in one of the rear seats arwse. Her hair was 
quite white, her clothes plain. She came 
forward to the edge of the platform, shy and 
diffident, but in the eyes upraised there shone 
a steady, consecrated flame. The young man 
who had spoken came forward. 

“Here,” she said. “I have no money, but 
once I had a son. He died five years ago. 
He gave me this brooch. He would want 
this work to go on. We used to talk about 
missions together. It was as dear to him 
as it was to me. I want you to take it and 
sell it, and use the money.” And then she 
handed to the speaker a pearl brooch, beau- 
tifully, exquisitely fashioned. 

“But we can’t take your pin,” cried a man, 
coming forward—a tall, portly man with 
kind eyes. “It would not be right,’ for he 
read poverty in the plain, shabby dress and 
worn bonnet. 

And then he faced the audience. “This 
little woman here,’ he cried, “wants to give 
to the work of Foreign Missions a pearl 
brooch, given her by a son now dead.” 


“Tll give five dollars to Missions to re- 
deem it,’ spoke up a clean-shaven, broad- 
shouldered, young man in the rear of the 
church. “This convention can’t permit the 
sacrifice.” 

“Tl give five dollars more,’ spoke up an- 
other. 

“T’ll give ten dollars,” said some one else. 

The speaker saw that the psychological 
moment had come. ‘‘Some one pass the bas- 
kets,” he cried. 

A few minutes later they were handed in. 
Then the next moment the young man who 
had made the plea for raising funds for For- 
eign Missions arose. ‘We have raised five 
hundred dollars to redeem the brooch,” he 
said joyfully. And then he stepped out of 
the pulpit, and fastened it once more in the 
plain, white-haired little woman’s gown. 
“Your sacrifice has broken the ice,” he said 
huskily. “God bless you!” 

And then, inspired by one frail, small 
woman’s willingness to give her best toward 
the cause she loved, the great audience went 
to work, and the real meaning of the con- 
vention was made plain.—Susan Hubbard 
Martin in Epworth Herald. 
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WHAT HAVE WE TO WIN FROM ? 


The cold biting wind bearing myriads of 
white, icy particles, swept down the alley 
and swirled into the narrow, dirty street, 
where it seemed to stop long enough to 
shake viciously the door and rattle the loose 
boards on the roof of a dilapidated tenement 
home. 

A woman seated by the window was half- 
heartedly trying to patch some well-known 
garments, for the morrow was Sunday. But 
the look of sullen impatience on the woman’s 
face did not indicate the peace and joy of 
one who anticipates the Sabbath as a day of | 
communion with Christ. 


“To-morrow is Sunday,’ she meditated, 
‘and mother always sent us to Sunday 
school. Seems as though sometimes I’d like 
to go back to the old schoolhouse on a Sun- 
day. Jack and Mary ought to go to Sunday 
School, but I don’t know where to send them 
here. City folks are different, and none of 
the neighbors go. They don’t seem very so- 
ciable. Oh, well, what’s the use,” and she 
arose to prepare the scanty evening meal. 


A cheery “Good evening” startled her as 
Mary let in a bright little woman who shook 
hands with her cordially. “I just dropped 
in to ask you to bring the children to Sun- 
day school to-morrow. I know you will en- 
joy it, and I can stop for you just as well 
as not. I am so glad you will come. Re- 
member, 12 sharp. Good-bye,’ and she bus- 
tled out. Humming an old familiar hymn 
the woman began to make ready for the 
morrow. 

My friend, do you know there are hun- 
dreds of hungry souls, fainting by the way- 
side, longing for a church home and Chris- 
tian friends, and the love of Chrst, which 
perhaps they once had, away back home, and 
because we Christians do not do our duty 
they are lost? : 

What have we to win from? Scores of 
young men and women rooming in a respect- 
able portion of our city, who have been in- 
vited to go anywhere but to the house of 
God. Some go to the dance hall or saloon, 
and finally down to the very depths of sin. 
Others remain in their lonely roofs from 
time to time, wishing and longing for some- 
thing, “they don’t know what’’—an invita- 
tion to come to church. 


Go down our side streets and alleys, enter 
the rear or basement door, climb the rickety 
old stairway to the dingy attic. There you 
find the drunkard’s home, the house of the 
desolate, the orphans and widows. Christ 
can only come to them through human agen- 
cies. You must be the instrument used. Will 
you not give yourself fully into His hands 
and let Him use you to win souls to Him? 

There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth. Will you not save one _ soul, 
bringing heaven down to you?—Sel. 
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PA HELPS JOHN TO RUN AWAY. 
By a Business Man. 


I had an experience when I was a boy. It 
was a favorite threat of mine that I’d run 
away. If I was sent on an errand I didn’t 
like, I'd mutter that I was going to run 
away; if I was kept in the house for miss- 
ing my lessons at school, I’d whimper that 
I was going to run away; if I got my ears 
boxed for mischief, I’d bellow that I was go- 
ing to run away. 

Then, maybe, I’d make a dash for my cap, 
and my mother would send me up to the 
garret without my shoes till I got cooled off, 
or else she’d lock me up in the tool-shed 
with an ax and a small mountain of logs 
to split into kindling. We lived in the coun- 
try, you see. 

But at last my father got tired of hear- 
ing the threat. I tell you, he was a smart 
man, my father. No licking for him, and 
no counter threats. He had a game of his 
own. He just waited until he got me com- 
mitted beyond retreat. 


I forget what mischief it grew out of, or 
whether it was just my natural boy’s re- 
sistance to something I was told to do. 
Whatever it was, I knew I ended up the dis- 
pute with the flat-footed announcement, “I’m 
going to leave home an’ look out for me- 
selluff. I’m going now. So there!” 

“Oh, very well, John,” said my father, as 
grave as an owl. “I’m sorry; but if your 
mind’s made up, it can’t be helped. We may 
as well part friends. Come over and see 
mother,’ and with that he took me by the 
hand as kind and gentle as a patriarch in 
a picture in the Bible, and began walking 
me over'‘toward the house. I forgot to men- 
tion that the fuss was in the barn. 

Now you can imagine how my heart rose 
up in my throat in that short walk over to 
the house. I had been more or less con- 
sciously bluffing, and here I was, it seemed, 
up against the real thing. 


About this time we reached the kitchen 
door, and my father drew me in. I can see 
the picture right now before my eyes—my 
mother with her big, blue gingham apron, 
stirring apples with a wooden spoon in a big 
copper kettle on the shining stove. Ann 
Maria, the hired girl, was peeling the pota- 
toes for the men’s dinner. My baby bro- 
ther was sitting in his swing chair near the 
door, and making grabs at the black cat’s 
tail as the brute rubbed to and fro against 
a chair-leg just out of his reach. Oh, it was 
so peaceful and homelike, and the pungent 
smell of those apples just went to my giz- 
zard. 

Then, says pa, aS grave as an old judge, 
but just as kind and sweet as honey: “Ma,” 
says he, “John has concluded it’s best for 
him to leave home. He’s going out into the 
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world to make his fortune, and he’s come 
over to tell you good-bye.” 

“And, ma,” says my father, “I guess we’d 
best do something to give him a start in life. 
Just let Ann Maria stir the apples, and you 
go and make him up a little bundle. He'll 
want a clean shirt and a pair of socks or 
two, and a couple of handkerchiefs—and 
bring him his good shoes. And say, ma, 
you bring me down a dollar bill out of the 
bureau drawer.” 


Ma started off as cheerful as could be, and 
my father turned to me where I stood, fro- 
zen with horror, and putting on the fine so- 
ciety air that he usually kept for the domi- 
nie and the doctor, he waved me to a chair, 
politely urging me as if I were a stranger in 
the house, with “Sit down, John. Take the 
rocking chair and rest yourself. You'll need 
it. Maybe you’ll have a long way to go to- 
day.” 

He slipped out of the room a few minutes, 
and then he came back with a loaf and the 
heel of the Sabbath joint of beef and some 
butter, and he began cutting the bread and 
spreading the butter and slicing the beef and 
making nice, juicy sandwiches with great 
industry. I looked on with a sick sort of 
wonder, too crushed even to cry when ma 
came bustling back, a choice selection from 
my wardrobe over her arm, and my Testa- 
ment in her hand. This was an awful stroke. 
It was so like the stories in the books. 

“l’m making a few sandwiches for John,” 
says my father kind o’ pathetic like. “He 
may need them, poor boy,’ and he heaved 
a esien: 


This tapped the springs of my soul. I 
gave a sob that must have sounded like a 
hiccough, and tears began to stream down 
my face. 

But my father was unrelenting. He tied 
the sandwiches up in a napkin, and made 
a bundle of the clothes, with the Testament 
in the middle, and then he ambled up to 
me with the bundle in one hand and a nice 
crisp dollar bill in the ovher, holding them 
out with: 

“Well, here you are, son John. Maybe 
this’ll give you a fair start in life, and as 
you must go, why, it’s time to be starting 
now. It’s getting on in the morning, and, 
no doubt, you’ve a long way to travel before 
night. So kiss your mother and’— 


But I didn’t wait to hear any more. I 
made a dash for my mother, and fell on my 
knees before her to bury my face in her 
apron—I was only about eleven or twelve, 
you see— and with sobs and wails and flood 
of tears I begged her, ‘“‘Don’t send me away! 
Oh, don’t let him send me away! Ill be 
good! J’ll chop the wood and tend baby, 
and you’ll never have no trouble with me 
any more. Only don’t send me away, from 
you and pa.” 
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They had some trouble quieting me, and 
I guess there was almost as many tears on 
my mother’s cheeks as on my own by the 
time the incident was ended. Ann Maria 
was sniveling over the stove, but my father 
held his ground, grave but kind. He inau- 
gurated a long parley, in the course of which 
I promised over and over again that never 
more would I threaten to run away. 

Well, neither did I. If the dangerous 
words ever came to the tip of my tongue, 
a glance at my father’s face, or my mother’s, 
was enough to make me swallow them.— 
North American. 


USE WHAT YOU HAVE. 


“What is in thine hand, Abel?” 

“Nothing but one wee lamb, O God, taken 
from the flock. I purpose offering it to 
Thee, a willing sacrifice.” 

And so he did. And the sweet smell of 
that burning has been filling the air ever 
since, and constantly going up to God as a 
perpetual sacrifice of praise. 

“What is it thou hast in thine 
Moses?” 

“Nothing but a staff, O God, with which 
I tend my flocks.” 

“Take it and use it for Me.” 

And he did; and with it he wrought more 
wondrous things than Egypt and her proud 
king had seen before. 

“Mary, what is it that thou hast in thine 
hand?” 

“Nothing but a pot of sweet-smelling 
ointment, O God, wherewith I will anoint 
Thine only Son Jesus.” 

And so she did; and not only did the 
perfume fill all the house in which they 
were, but the Bible-reading world has been 
fragrant with the memory of this blessed 
act of love, which has ever since been 
spoken of “for a memorial of her.” 

“Poor woman, what is it thou hast in 
thine hand?” 

“Only two mites, Lord. It is very little; 
but then it is all I have, and I would put 
it into Thy treasury.” 

And so she did; and the story of her 
generous giving has ever since wrought like 
a charm, prompting others to give to the 
Lord. 

“What 
Dorcas ?’’ 

“Only a needle, Lord.’’ 

“Take it and use it for Me.” 

And so she did; and not only were fhe 
suffering poor of Joppa warmly clad, but, 
inspired by her loving life, “Dorcas so- 
cieties”’ even now continue their blessed 
mission to the poor throughout the earth.— 


hand, 


is it thou hast in thine hand, 


Many see in inspiration a continuous pro- 
cess. This in a sense may be true, but when 
it comes to book-making the second edition 
of the Bible is yet to be issued. 
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A LAVENDER VOICE. 


A beautiful voice has a charm all its 
own. In this connection, I remember a 
quaint remark made by a pupil at one of 
our large schools for the blind. A number 
of young ladies have been taking turns in 
reading ‘to the pupils during holidays. 
Blind persons are peculiarly sensitive to 
sounds, especially to the tone of the human 
voice. 

“Oh,” said a little lad with a chuckle of 
delight, “Miss X is to read to us to- 
day. She has a lavender voice.” It was 
not a comparison with color, for the boy 
bad never seen light nor the varied beau- 
ties of nature’s painting, but it was the per- 
fume of the flowers, sweet, pure and clearly 
defined, that called forth this quaint and 
beautiful metaphor. 

Much can be done for voice culture. 
Listen to your own voice for faults, as well 
as to the voices of those around you. Check 
the anger which would find vent in shrill 
expostulation or in heated argument. Soften 
the dictatorial remark, beware of the grum- 
bling tones, and taxe time to enunciate the 
funny story clearly and without giggling. 
Speak from the chest and modulate your 
tones. 

Reading aloud is excellent training, if 
care be taken to cultivate the musical tones. 
It is an exercise doubly used, benefiting 
reader and listener.—Young People. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

A hundred years ago there were not ten 
medical missionaries in the world. Twenty- 
five years ago there were only two hundred 
and fifty, equally divided as to either side 
of the Atlantic. 


Doctor Thomas was the first medical mis- 
sionary from England to India in 1785. He 
teok William Carey to India in 1793, and 
Carey baptized his first convert brought in 
through Doctor Thomas in 1800. 


John Scudder was the first medical mis- 
sionary to leave the United States for a for- 
eign field. He labored in India from 1818 
to 1853. His seven sons all became mission- 
aries, five being physicians, and his grand- 
children are now following in his steps. 

Peter Parker was the first medical mis- 
sionary to China in 1834. He “opened up” 
China'to the gospel at the point of the lan- 
cet, as he gave sight to the blind by re- 
moving cataracts. 


In the home lands we have one physician 
to about every six hundred persons. ‘There 
are only eight hundred and fifty medical 
missionaries among more than a thousand 
millions—not one to a million! Think of it, 
pray about it, and then do something to 
help.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE. 


The rain froze as it fell and the slippery 
sidewalks made difficult walking for the 
people who hurried homeward with heads 
bowed against the driving blast. Young 
Emery Thurston slid toward the curb as 
he turned a windy corner, and in so doing 
seemed to shrink from a too close contact 
with a forlorn-looking wayfarer in ragged, 
bedraggled attire. 


“Afraid of me, aren’t you?” a bitter voice 
said suddenly, as the man turned and lifted 
a haggard, sneering face to the dim street 
light. 


Thurston stopped, with firmly planted 
feet. “Why afraid?” he asked in a perfectly 
quiet voice. 


“Afraid Ill hold you up for a dime or 
that my dirty rags’ll smirch you.” 


“T didn’t notice you until you spoke,” said 
Thurston, “and then I wondered, as I al- 
ways do when I see a man in your fix, what 
it was that led to it.” 


“T guess you don’t wonder hard enough 
to make you want to find out,’ the man 
muttered, hunching his gaunt shoulders for- 
ward against the icy blast. 


“You are mistaken. I should like to dis- 
cover the facts of your case. But we can’t 
talk out here, you know. Come around to 
my rooms with me?” 


The appeal to the man’s famished appe- 
tite prevailed even against his distrust of 
human motives and his bitter grudge 
against heedless prosperity. He followed 
Thurston along five windy, almost deserted 
blocks. They went up five flights of narrow, 
tiled stairs to a door that bore a tiny strip 
of a name plate which was in reality Thurs- 
ton’s business card. There were three plain- 
ly furnished rooms within, presided over, 
just then, by a grimly respectable woman 
who served Thurston’s simple domestic 
needs. 

Thurston left his guest for a moment, 
while he disappeared in an adjoining cham- 
ber, from which he presently emerged with 
a coat and a pair of well-worn carpet slip- 
pers. “Just slip into these while yours dry,” 
he advised in a matter of fact way. “Then 
we'll have dinner.” 

“You’re a parson, ain’t you?’ the guest 
ventured after his famished appetite was 
appeased. 


Thurston smiled. 
said. 

“Never heard of that denomination,” the 
tramp blurted, “but, judging by the way 
you’ve acted, it must be a pretty good 
thing.” 

“An optimist,’ said Thurston cheerily, 
believes that badness which has gone wrong 
can be righted if one goes about it earnest- 


ty? 


“T am an optimist,” he 
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“It’s a new thing—that religion of yours 
ain’t it?’ asked the tramp. 


“Oh, no; it’s almost two thousand years 
old. The first Optimist was the kindest and 
noblest of them all,” and he told him the 
never old, ever new story of the Man of 
Nazareth and His sufferings and death for 
sinful, thankless men. 


“T never as much as heard it before,” said 
the tramp with open wonder. “What was 
His name?” 


“They called Him Our Elder Brother. I 
like the name, don’t you?” 


The tramp nodded. It sounds friendly 
and home-like,’ he murmured. 


“It is marvelous how well He knew all 
human needs,’ Thurston went on musingly. 
“He left us all something to turn to in every 
crisis of our existence. I have a book of 
His teachings here. Would you like me to 
read you a line or two?” 


“T really would.” 


“T take it that you are a bit discouraged 
just now,” ventured Thurston “so I’ll read 
what He said to comfort you.” He took a 
black-bound book from the table near him, 
and read an extract from Matthew, but did 
not wait for his listener’s opinion, but read 
verse after verse from various Gospels of 
the Bible until half-an-hour had passed, 
when his listener seemed to be in a deeply 
attentive frame of mind. 


Then the man told his own sad story, full 
of disheartening hardships, failures, poverty, 
drink, and, finally, vagrancy. There had 
been two arrests, after which he had fared 
with the outcasts of society until he had be- 
come one with them, shunned by outsiders 
and hating them in return. 


“All that is over and done with forever,” 
said Thurston solemnly. “It is now in your 
power ‘to put off the old man and put on 
the new,’ as we have just been reading. 
That is what our Elder Brother lived His 
earthly life for—to lift such lives as yours 
up to the great standard that gives light 
and peace and happiness of soul. I think I 
may be able to help you a little, if you will 


let me. You will drop in and see me often, 
won’t you? And then we can talk this all 
over. I will try to help you get some sort 


of honest employment in the meanwhile, 
and I shall expect you to use all the 
strength that is in you to live honestly in 
the sight of all men.” 


The tramp rose, half ashamed of his long 
stay. “I’ll be going now,” he said uneasily, 
with a return of the old, harassed look. 


“You must not think of going in this 
storm,” Thurston objected kindly, “for you 
are more than welcome to a night’s lodging 
in my bedroom yonder. I shall sleep here, 
on the couch, which is exceedingly comfort- 
able. We can finish our talk some other 
time, for I see you are tired now.” 
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After a night’s lodging in a bed, the like 
of which he had not slept in for many a 
long, long night, and a hearty meal at. a 
nicely laid breakfast table, the man who had 
lately hated his fellow beings and doubted 
the existence of God wen’ softly down the 
narrow stairs and out into the pallid sun- 
shine of the wintry morning, warmed in 
body and heart and soul. At the street 
crossing he paused and looked back at the 
uncurtained windows of the top story flat. 

“Tf it’s in me to get up where he is, Ill 
do it, if it takes me all the rest of my life!” 
he vowed.—HExchange. 


DICK’S STAR. 
( 

Dick had been going to school a month. 
Hach day Miss Margaret, the teacher, wrote 
a new word on the blackboard, and the chil- 
dren copied it. 

But one morning, instead of writing a 
word as usual, Miss Margaret gave each 
child a sheet of paper. 

“Now, little folks,’ she said, “I am going 
to see who can write what we learned yes- 
terday without having a copy to help.” 


Several of the children smiled and went 
to work. 


But Dick sat still with the sheet of paper 
on his desk, and with his new yellow pencil 
held tight in his hand. Travis, Dick’s desk- 
mate, was scribbling on his paper. 


Dick knew what the word was—‘mo- 
ther’! But he couldn’t remember how to 
make an M! He knew just how the other 
letters looked, and after a while he slowly 
began to make them “o-t-h-e-r,’” Over and 
over he wrote the letters. 


“T can put the M in afterward if I think 
of it,’ whispered Dick to himself. 


Presently Miss Margaret spoke. 


“Two minutes more, boys and girls!” she 
said. “Do your very best. I am going to 
put a bright golden star on the best-written 
papers, and you may take them home.” 


Dick’s heart beat fast. How pleased 
mother would be if her boy carried her a 
star paper! But try as he would, he could 
not think of the way to make an M. You 
see he was a very little boy and had not 
learned much about writing. 


All at once Dick’s eyes fell.on some words 
on a blackboard at the other side of the 
room. Miss Margaret had written them 
for the reading class. There, at the very 
beginning, was a big M! Dick remembered 
now! He had thought it looked like two 
V’s joined together. 

The new yellow pencil began to work 
very fast. All at once Dick stopped. 

Hadn’t Miss Margaret said the class was 
to write the word without any help, and 
wasn’t the big M on the blackboard helping? 
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The little boy sighed and swallowed a 
lump in his throat. But somehow he 
couldn’t write another curly M. Instead, 
he stood the yellow pencil on its rubber 
head, and began slowly to rub out the two 
M’s he had made. Before he had quite 
finished Miss Margaret stood by his desk. 

“Why, Dick, you mustn’t rub out your 
M’s, little boy! See, you haven’t any, all 
the way down the page! Why are you rub- 
bing out the only ones you have made?” 

All the children were looking at Dick, 
and his face grew red. 

“I—I couldn’t remember how to make 
M’s, Miss Margaret, an’—an’ you said we 
mustn’t have anything to go by—but I 
couldn’t help seeing that one on the black- 
board over there! An’ I started to make 
some, an’ then I[ thought it would be like— 
like stealing M’s, so I was rubbing them 
out!” 


And then, even if he was a six-year-old 
boy, Dick put his head down behind his 
desk, and the children knew he was crying, 
even if he did pretend to be looking for 
something in his desk! 


Miss Margaret did not collect any more 
papers. 

Instead she went over 
worked busily for a minute. 
back to Dick’s desk! 


“Children,” she said, and Dick raised his 
head, winking hard to stop the tears from 
running out of his eyes. “I want you all 
to see what I have put on Dick’s paper.” 


Then Dick forgot his tears; for there, 
right where everybody could see it, was a 
beautiful golden star. 


“Listen to what I have written by the 
star, boys and girls,’ said Miss Margaret. 
““This star is given Dick Hastings, the boy 
who would not steal an M!’” 


Dick has a good many star papers now, 
and his mother keeps them in a special cor- 
ner in her desk. But she says the first star 
is the most precious one of all!—Sunday 
School Times. 


to her table and 
Then she came 


A GOOD USE FOR WHISKY. 


The late Dr. Guthrie was once maintain- 
ing the proposition that everything in the 
world has its uses, and was good in its 
place. A gentleman present, knowing that 
the good doctor was a teetotaler, asked him 
how he would apply that to whisky. “Why,” 
said he, “there is nothing like whisky for 
preserving a man when he is dead, but, on 
the other hand, it is one of the worst things 
in the world for preserving a live man. It 
kills the living and keeps the dead. The 
only trouble is that many of the living don’t 
understand this distinction, and use whisky 
at the wrong time. They should wait till 
they are dead.” 
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A YOUNG MAN AND THE BIBLE. 


The Secretary of the Florence Crittenton 
Mission tells the following story from real 
life: 

A young man was leaving his home. His 
mother had given him her parting advice, 
and tried to tell him something of the 
temptations that were awaiting him in his 
new life and experience, and placed a Bible 
in the corner of his trunk. 


Like many another young man, he found 
the broad road to destruction and traveled it 
with rapidity. One night he was seated ata 
table with his companions in Steve Brodie’s, 
an old resort on the Bowery, when the mid- 
night workers entered to distribute tracts 
and talk to the girls. One of the workers 
had in her hand some Bibles, and offered 
the young man one. He said he would buy 
it. 

We sold it to him, and he told us how 
his mother had placed a Bible in his trunk, 
and that through his dissipation he had lost 
it, and said there was nothing he so regret- 
ted as the loss of the Bible, although he had 
never read it. The missionary marked some 
passages in the Bible, and asked the young 
man to read it carefully. 


Three years after a well-dressed man stood 
- up in the rear of the rooin in the Florence 
Crittenton Mission at 21 Bleecker Street, 
New York, and testified how God had saved 
and kept him. 

At the close of the service he asked if we 
remembered him. He was recognized as the 
young man to whom the Bible had been 
scold. That Bible began a work long before 
il was opened. 


THE TRIAL BY RICE. 


They have peculiar methods of trying sus- 
pects in Bengal. One of these is called 
“Trial by Rice,’ says a writer in the Wide 
World Magazine. After a priest had been 
consulted as to an auspicious day, every per- 
son suspected, and those who were usually 
near the place at night, were ordered to be 
present at 10 o’clock that morning. 

On that date all turned up. First the 
people were made to sit in a semi-circle, and 
a “plate” (a square of plantain leaf) was 
set before each. Then a priest walked up 
and down chanting and scattering flowers. 
These flowers must be picked by a Brahmin, 


and they must be those which are facing ° 


the sun. This ceremony over, one of the 
clerks went to each man and gave him about 
two ounces of dry raw rice and told him to 
chew it to a pulp. 

Then commenced what looked like a chew- 
ing match. After about ten minutes had 
elapsed they sere told to stop and eject it 
into the plantain leaf. All did so easily 
with the exception of three men. In the 
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case of these three the chewed rice had in 
two cases become slightly moistened but not 
sufficiently so to allow of its being easily 
ejected, and they had much trouble to get 
rid of it. The third man had chewed his 
into flour, and it came out as such, perfectly 
dry. 

One of these three men promptly com- 
menced to cry, and begged for mercy, con- 
fessing everything, and stating that man 
number three, who had acted as a kind of 
flour mill, was the chief instigator. 

It is a curious fact that fear, arising from 
an evil conscience, prevents saliva coming to 
the mouth, with the result described.—Se- 
lected. 


BUYING A WIFE IN AFRICA. 


I witnessed a spectacle here which, while 
very interesting was also very sad. It was 
the buying of a wife for tne big chief of the 
district. 

After many palavers and much negotiat- 
ing, a price had been fixed which he should 
pay for his bride, and after all the goods 
had been collected at the house of the white 
man, the parties concerned gathered together 
here. 

A huge bottle containing about two gallons 
of palm wine was produced and set down 
before them, and all sitting round it drank 
a cup each. 

Then the bride, blushing even as an Eng- 
lish bride would do in such circumstances, 
was placed on one side of the group, and 
the various things with which she was to be 
bought on the other. 

Very carefully a slave of the chief laid out 
thirty large brass bracelets, many weighing 
over a pound each. After these were dis- 
cussed another drink of palm wine went 
round. 

Then twenty long spears were laid out, and 
again the voices rose and fell, at times in 
heated discussion, followed by a dull groan- 
ing and grumbling from both sides. 

Another cup of wine and twenty unworked 
spearheads were laid in a row, each to be 
handled and talked over. 

Once more a quenching of thirsty throats, 
and three dogs and a thousand rods of brass 
(the currency here) are laid on the top of 
all the other things. 

This is followed by the passing of the 
bride from her father to the husband, and 
the affair finishes with a final cup of wine 
for all who have been interested. 

It may be that this bride will remain with 
her husband, making his twentieth wife, or 
perhaps next week the state of her hus- 
pand’s exchequer will necessitate her being 
sold again to some other chief. 

And so her uncertain future lies—the 
woman never knowing when she may be ex- 
changed for dogs and “things.” Truly, Chris- 
tianity has something better than this to 
offer and to give to women.—London Mis- 


SOME RESOLUTIONS. 


“Jest to get shet of my meanness.’—Mrs. 
Wiggs. 

1. I will not be provoking, if I know it. 

2. I will not be provoked, if I can help it; 
or, if I am, I will not speak till I think it 
over, putting myself in the other fellow’s 
place. 

8. I will not be petty. I will pass over 
small offences and small annoyances with- 
out fuss or comment. 

4, I will not insist on my own way because 
it is my way. If the other fellow’s is about 
as good, I’ll take it. 

5. I will say what I think and then drop 
the subject, especially if it seems a case of 
getting hot. Argument doesn’t convince 
after that. 

6. I will accept advice, even if I haven’t 
asked for it, think it over and act upon it 
if it is good. 

7. I will let the other fellow have the last 
word, the largest half, and all the credit, if 
he wants it. 

8. I will keep my nerves steady by regular 
exercise in the open air, getting to bed early, 
and avoiding anger, hurry and overwork. 
—Written by an irascible person for guid- 
ance in family life—The Congregationalist. 


HE BEGAN A NEW LIFE. 
By Rev. WYLIE C. CLARK, B.D., QUEBEC. 


It was his birthday, and he was thirty 
years old. He had been celebrating the event 
by giving a bachelor’s supper to a few of 
his chums. 

They had just left, stumbling with un- 
steady steps down the stairs. He turned 
from the last good-night to survey the table 
and the room. 

He had often, during the past years, seen 
these friends of his worse than they were 
to-night; but someway to-night he seemed to 
loathe it all. Two or three of his guests 
had spoken more coarsely than usual, and 
one had carelessly referred to his dead 
mother. 

Sickened by the mingled odors of liquor 
and tobacco, he passed into his bedroom, 
shut the door, and began walking the floor. 


Suddenly he paused, opened his trunk, 
dived into its depths and brought up a pho- 
tograph. It was the picture of a woman 
and a lad. The two faces were wonderfully 
alike. 

For a long time his blodd-shot eyes were 
riveted on the face of the woman, then gra- 
dually they turned to the pure open face 
of the boy. 

For'a while he studied its every outline, 
then, picking up a mirror, he scanned his 
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own flushed countenance, with its many lines 
stamped by dissipation. Again and again he 
looked from the face in the photograph to 
the face in the glass. 

At last, fully realizing the difference be- 
tween the two, he threw himself upon his 
knees, and cried, ‘“fO mother, mother, how 
your boy has changed; but with God’s help 
he will redeem the past.” 

And that was the beginning of better 
things.—East and West. 


A STUDENT’S MARRIAGE HURRIED. 


A medical missionary in China writes in 
“The Mission Field” of one of his medica] 
students :— 

Last year, just at the time the Emperor 
died, one of my students, who was engaged 
to be married—to a girl he had never seen— 
suddenly came to me one morning and asked 
permission to go home, as his mother had 
ordered him to return home immediately. I 
asked him why he had so suddenly been sent 
for. But he did not know. 


The next morning he came to me in great 
distress, to tell me that his mother had or- 
dered him to be married at once. He was 
afraid I might think he had not told the 
truth when he had said that he did not 
know -.why he had been sent for. 


Of course I told him that he was at liberty 
to obey his mother in this command. But 
the poor boy seemed very reluctant to do so. 


Subsequently I discovered the reason for 
this sudden move. During the one hundred 
days of national mourning after the death 
of an Emperor no one is allowed to get mar- 
ried. So when it was rumored that the Em- 
peror was dead, before the official announce- 
ment was issued, Many young men suddenly 
got married. 
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GO ON WITH THAT PRAYER. 


A poor, ignorant old colored man who had 
been a slave came to Miss M. Waterbury, 
a lady missionary among the freedmen, and 
asked to be taught to pray. She began to 
teach him the Lord’s Prayer, sentence by 
sentence, explaining it to his entire satis- 
faction until she came to the one on for- 
giveness. “What dat mean?” said he. “That. 
you must forgive everybody or God will not. 
forgive you.” “Stop, teacher, can’t do dat’; 
and he went away. 

After vacation, he appeared again, say- 
ing: “Now go on wid de prayer. I dun for- 
give him. Ole massa once gib me five hun- 
dred lashes and hit me wid a crowbar, an’ 
trow me out for dead, and I met him on 
de street and wouldn’t speak at him; but 
to-day I met him an’ said, Haw’d’ee? Now 
go on wid dat prayer.’—Selected. 
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MISSIONARY DOLLARS. 


Missionary dollars are little wheels of hope, 


Rolling into darkness where weary heathen. 


grope. 

Rolling over many lands, to many troubled 
hearts, 

Bearing gospel tidings—lo! misery departs. 


i 
great re- 


Bearing sweetness, peace and joy 
demption’s song. 

"Tis your duty, hearer, 
wheels along. 


to help roll the 


—Ex. 
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A MISSIONARY PUZZLE. 


“T can’t go out for a week! Why, doctor, 
T’ve just got to go out.” 

“What for, I'd like to know? What is 
there of such importance that you must dis- 
regard my orders, eh!” and he pinched 
Johnny’s ear. 

“Why, Pll tell you. It’s about the mis- 
sionary society. Our society supports a mis- 
sionary in China, and a native preacher in 
Burmah,” replied Johnny, with pride. “It’s 
the Burmese missionary that these measles 
interfere with.” 

The jolly doctor threw back his head and 
laughed. “I guess these measles of yours’ll 
not hurt any missionary in Burmah,” he 
said. ‘“‘They’re not as contagious as all 
that. You’ve got ’em pretty light, you know. 
You'll be out in a week.” 

“But I’ve only got this week to earn my 
aollar in.” 

“What dollar?” 

“Why,” said Johnny seriously, “each of us 
agreed to earn a dollar extra for the Bur- 
mese preacher, and we’re to have a meeting 
next week and tell how we got the dollars. 
We're to earn ’em ourselves, you know. I 
was troubled a great deal about how I 
should earn mine, so the time slipped by 
until this week; and its the last one.” 

“How are you going to earn it?” inquired 
the doctor, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“I promised to help Mr.. Smith, the mar- 
ketman round the corner, every night after 
school, for a week; he said he’d give me a 
dollar. So you see, doctor, if you don’t let 
me go out, I can’t keep my promise.” 

“Humph! haven’t you a dollar of your 
pocket money left?” 

“Oh yes, sir. But that wouldn’t be earn- 
ing it.” 

“It looks then as though I should have 
to furnish you the means» of earning that 
dollar, as I am the one who keeps you in- 
doors. Of course, the measles can’t be 
blamed.” 

“Oh;'no, sir! I didn’t mean ‘that!” 
Johnny. 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the doctor, 
with a wink. “You’d rather go out and be 


cried 
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assistant to a grocer. But as you’re so fond 
of working in a store, Ill give you a job 
that would puzzle the best boy Smith ever 
had.” Johnny looked at him in some doubt.” 

“Ti pay you a’ dollar’ if you’ doit, “too,” 
said the physician, smiling. “I’ll let you use 
your brains instead of your hands. If you 
are bright enough you can earn your dollar.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Johnny, curiously. 

“Just a little figuring. It will keep you 
busy to-day, I guarantee. If you can do the 
sum by the time I come to-morrow, you 
shall have your dollar.” 

“But what is it?” cried his young patient. 

“It’s a problem—a puzale—and you’re to 
work it out. There was a grocery-man who 
had an eight-quart jug full of vinegar. The 
grocer had an order for four quarts, but had 
only a three-quart and a five-quart measure 
in his store. He told his boy to get four 
quarts of the vinegar for his customer, and 
he was not allowed to pour out and waste 
any of the vinegar and he had no other 
vessel to help him but the two measures. 
How did he do it?” 

John looked at him blankly and the doc- 
ter laughed again. 

‘Well, that’s a stickler!” declared the boy. 

“Think so, do you? Well, the other boy 
did it. If you want to be a grocer some 
time, you'll have to learn to do such things, 
maybe. Now, you’ve got twenty-four hours 
to do the sum. Good’by!” The doctor start- 
ed for the door. But Johnny ran after him. 

‘Doctor! doctor! it isn’t a joke, is it? You 
can really do it?” 

“Of course you can, if you’re as smart as 
that grocer’s boy was.” 

“Just give it to me again,” said Johnny. 
“Th Onew poy said thi Can ldo, icy fang: tae 
doctor repeated the problem. 

But after he had studied aver the thing 
for a good hour without arriving at an 
answer, Johnny began to believe that the 
grocer’s boy was pretty smart. “An eight- 
quart jug, a three-quart measure, and a five- 


quart measure—and that’s all!” he ex- 
claimed. “Well, I'd like to know how he 
did it! Ill go down and see cook.” 


“Are you bothered to-day, cook?” asked 
Johnny, looking in at the door. 

“No, everythine’s doing beautifully.” 

“IT want to know how you'd measure four 
quarts of vinegar if you had an eight-quart 
jug full and only had a three-quart and a 
five-quart measure to turn it into? Oh, no! 
I don’t want you to tell me; for that 
wouldn’t be fair. But I want to know if you 
think it can be done.” 

Cook thought for some time with great 
gravity. “I don’t see how it can be done, 
nohow,” she said at last. “But I’ve got a 
eight-quart jug bere an’ measures. You kin 
fill the jug with water an’ try to do it. 
Warm water, of c’ose, so you will not get 
cold. 
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Johnny thanked her and set to work on 
the practical working out of his problem. 
First, he poured the three-quart measure 
full, and then emptied it into the five-quart 
measure. Then he poured his three-quart 
measure full again, and filled the five-quart 
measure out of it. 

The water then stood thus: Five quarts 
in the five-quart-measure, one in the three- 
quart, and two in the eight-quart jug. He 
seemed no nearer the solution of the prob- 
lem than before, but after a little cogitating 
he poured the five-quart measure full back 
into the eight-quart jug. 

Then he poured the one quart he had in 
the three-quart measure into the five-quart 
measure. Next he filled the three-quart 
measure again out of the jug, and empty- 
ing it into the five quart measure, had soived 
the problem. There were four quarts in 
the jug, and he hadn’t wasted a drop. 

When the doctor came the toilowing 
morning Johnny was ready for him. The 
doctor seemed to be greatly surprised at 
his success, and parted with the dollar for 
missions With apparent regret; but Johnny 
thought afterwards that maybe the physi- 
cian knew more and cared more about mis- 
Sions than he appeared to.—Selected. 


HOME MISSICN INCIDENT IN 
ALASKA. 


“Say, pastor, there is an old man in a 
tent on the beach, very sick and alone. Can 
you find someone who will help care for 
him until he recovers—or dies?” 

It was by this question from a doctor 
friend I first heard of “Old Man McMahon,” 
which is not his real name, but serves the 
purpose. He was found in a little tent about 
ten by twelve feet, lying in a filthy bunk, 
burning up with fever. Sin and evil had 
quite broken down a once strong body, now 
fast leaving earth. 


To my comment later the doctor said: 
“Well, if you can’t stand it otherwise, go 
ahead and give him a bath, though he may 
die on your hands.” But he survived, and, 
though at first he remonstrated with all his 
strength when I cut away the second suit 
of underwear on him, when he lay clean, 
in a clean bed, he piped out feebly, but with 
many unprintable adjectives, “Preacher, I 
feel lots better.” 


But one day the doctor said: “Better ask 
the old man if there are any matters he 
would like to have fixed up in case—you 
know.” So after a tempting breakfast sent 
by the preacher’s wife, with silent prayer, 
the serious matter was broached to him. I 
shall never forget his long searching look 
into my eyes; silently he turned away to- 
ward the tent wall and said: ‘‘No, I ain’t 
got property nor no wife nor no children; 
I’m alone.” I spent all that night with him. 
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About midnight he said, ‘‘Preacher, I lied 
to you this morning. I have got a wife 
living in the States, and I got boys and 
girls, but only one, my baby girl, knows 
where Il am, and I made her swear to never 
tell where J am until I die. I got a little 
property, too. Yes, call a lawyer to-morrow 
and Ill get things fixed up. Well, I feel 
so cheap about it I can’t look you in the 
face, but I ran away from my wife and fam- 
ily ’cause we didn’t get along well; left 
them about twelve years ago, and came to 
Alaska where no questions are asked about 
your past.” 

But “Old Man McMahon” did not die; he 
recovered, quit drinking, paid his old debts 
and doctor's bill, saved his money. One day 
I was on the wharf as the boat was leaving 
Seward for Seattle, and to my surprise saw 
“Old Man McMahon” on board; he saw me 
the same instant and, coming down the gang 
plank said: “Say, preacher, I’m leaving 
Alaska for good. I wrote my family as 
soon as I got well, and now I’m going back 
to my wife and children. I ain’t no Chris- 
tian, as yet, and you know I ain’t been to 
church; but it was your sermon of nursing 
and caring for me that done it, and I’m 
mighty glad you cared for this strange old 
man.” 

Since then “Old Man McMahon” has not 
been heard of, and our last sight of him 
was waving his iat trom the stern of the 
disappearing boat. Yet that northern em- 
pire contains many like him, who have “run 
away” trom wiie and family for one reason 
or another.—Ex. 


EVIL SPEAKING. 


Keep clear of personalities in conversation. 
Talk of things, objecis, thoughts. The small- 
est minds occupy themselves with persons. 
Do not needlessiy report ill of others. As 
far as possible, dwell on the good side of 
human beings. 

There are family boards where a constant 
process of depreciating, assigning motives. 
and cutting up character goes forward. 
They are not pleasant places. One who is. 
healthy does not wish to dine at a dissect- 
ing table. 

There is evil enough in man, God knows. 
But it is not the mission of every young 
man and woman to detail and report it all. 
Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible, 
and fragrant with gentleness and charity.— 
John Hall. 

“Ten thousand voices have sung, “Ill go 
where you want me to go, dear Lord, lll 
do what you want me to do,’ during the 
last year; how many of the nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine have meant 
every word of it.” 
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WHAT IS REPENTANCE ? 


“Gipsy” SMITH. 


What is it? Listen. Jesus Christ tells 
you in that beautiful picture in the fifteenth 
of Luke. It is a wonderful chapter. 


There are three cases in that chapter— 
the silver, the sheep and the son. The 
sheep was lost out of the fold, the silver 
was lost in the house. The sheep was lost 
without any intention of being lost, but it 
was lost. The silver was lost in the house 
through somebody’s carelessness, and it may 
be there is somebody lost in your house, in 
your pew in the church through somebody’s 
carelessness. God help you to find out who 
that somebody is! 


The son was lost, and it was his own 
fault. He was a prodigal before he left 
home. He was a rebel before he got a penny 
of his fortune. He was as bad in heart and 
in mind before the received a cent of money 
as when he had spent it all. He was guilty 
the moment he said to himself, “I will de- 
mand the portion of goods that falleth to 
me.” 

When the sheep went astray a man went 
after them. When the silver was lost a 
woman went after it. When the son went 
astray nobody went after him. How is that? 
Because he was a man, because he was a 
moral agent, because he was accountable to 
God for his own act. 


sutras 


Why did not the father gather his ser- 
vants with the elder brother, why did he 
not gather his neighbors together and say, 
“Look here, I have lost my boy, let us go 
and find him and bring him back in spite 
of himself?” 

Why did he not? Because if they had 
brought him back again he would have been 
a prodigal still, he would have been a rebel 
inside the house as well as out of it, for no 
man comes till he returns; and Heaven and 
the Bible, Christ and Calvary, the Holy 
Ghost and eternity stand absolutely defeated 
before the citadel of the human will. 


Do not forget it. Listen. 
went astray, took every step from the home- 
stead of his own deliberate choice, step by 
step away up into the far country, and he 
had to come to himself, he had to come back 
every inch of the way, and he did not send 
a letter home to father and say, “If you 
will send the old chariot I will come home,” 
and he did not ask anybody to give him 
a lift. He had to walk every inch his own 
self, step by step, with bleeding feet and 
aching head and broken heart. He had to 
do it. 


“But,” you say, “the father ran to meet 
him, did he not’? Yes he did, and He will 
run to meet you when he sees you coming, 
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but you must come. Coming is repentance. 
It is the response of the will. Repentance 
is the response of the enlightened, redeemed 
man to the call of God, the “I will’ of the 
soul. 


It is putting your hand on your heart and 
getting hold of what has been your curse, 
the thing that has chained you. 


It is getting hold of the thing that has 
made hell of earth for you, the sin of your 
heart—for I have discovered that there may 
be a dozen sins in a man’s life, but there 
are not a dozen that predominate; there is 
one overmastering, predominating, all-pre- 
vailing sin that enslaves and damns, and 
if sin goes everything goes. It is putting 
your hand in your heart and plucking that 
out by the hair of its head and saying to 
God, “That it is, and I will die before I 
will sin again.” 


Have you repented in that fashion? Don’t 
talk about church membership, don’t insult 
God by talking about the communion until 
you have done this; this is the first thing 
and the others will not be expected until 
you have done this. 

“Repent ye,’ make a full surrender to 
God. 


Brother, listen to me once more. Re- 
pentance, when it is done, is such a beau- 
tiful thing that Jesus himself said, ‘““There 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” Have you repented along that 
line. 


There are some of you who do not under- 
stand how it is you have no peace and no 
joy in your profession. I know just as well 
as if I lived with you, I know if you have 
no joy and no peace in your professed faith 
it is because you have never turned to God 
wholly. 

Some of you say, “I want peace.” Never 
mind peace; do as you are told and peace 
will come. There are some people more con- 


cerned about nice feelings, happy feelings, 


ecstasies and joys, and all the rest of it, 
than they are about putting God in his 
place. Put God in his place, and you will 
have peace; honor God and you will have 
peace—From “As Jesus Passed By.” 


Professor Orr, of Wdinburgh, is reported 
to have said that all the missionary enter- 
prises conducted by all the churches of the 
world, during the nineteenth century, have 
been conducted at a smaller financial cost 
than the amount spent by the British peo- 
ple in one year for intoxicating drink. 


It is proper to kiss the hand that smites 
use, when that hand is the Lord’s; but we 
are not called upon to kiss all the unclean 
hands that aim blows at the Church and 
hre servants. 
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ANSWERED PRAYER. 


The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy 
That day I wondered how! 

A plowman singing at his work had prayed, 
“Lord, help them now!” 


Away in foreign lands, they wondered how 
Their single word had power! 
At home the Christians, two or three, had 
met 
To pray an hour! 


Yes, we are always wondering, wondering 
how! 
Because we do not see 
Some one unknown perhaps and far away 
On bended knee. 
—Chinese Record. 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT 


That God is absolute owner of all the 
wealth of the world. 


That God has never modified or surren- 
dered his title to the world’s wealth. 


That God may at any moment take wealth 
away from men, or men away from wealth. 

That God the Son was at one time rich 
beyond all earthly comparison; yet for men’s 
sakes He became poor, that men through 
His poverty might become rich. 


That God has made men His trustees; 
some day they are to give full account of 
their trusteeship. 

That God holds men accountable not for 
the good use of money, but for the best use. 


That God places no value upon wealth or 
upon any other possession of men, except in 
its relation to His service. 

That God says, if men will bring the 
whole tithe into His storehouse He will pour 
out a blessing they shall not be able to con- 
tain.—Men and Missions. 


HOME MISSION INCIDENTS. 


(The following is from the notes of a 
Home Missionary in the Western States, 
where the conditions are something like our 
own Northwest.—Kd.) 

“T hardly Know just what to say repapdine 
the work, for it seems to me that I have 
been doing more with my hands toward the 
bodily comfort of the horses of my flock, 
than I have for the spiritual comfort of the 
fiock. We have put new roofs on most of 
the buildings and so fixed the horse sheds as 
to remove the excuse of not having a place 
to put the horses during services. As the 
labor was given without compensation by 
the members, I sought to contribute my 
share. 
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“Being compelled to own a horse, and the 
barn being in miserable condition, I have 
had plenty to do patching with old material, 
or, aS ohe young man put it, ‘making some- 
thing out of nothing.’ 

“All I can say as to my progress is that 
I am glad I stuck to Hebrew and Greek. 
They proved to be good ‘trial heats’ for 
this new race. 


“Besides my carpentering there has been 
hay making, gardening, weeding, digging 
of potatoes, learning to use wood instead of 
coal for fuel. Oh, what fun building three 
fires mornings with the thermometer nine 
below zero, with everything frozen hard. 
Snow in the parlor, snow in the summer 
kitchen, snow in the woodshed, and sno. 
in the building which serves as a_ bath- 
room and which must be shovelled out be- 
fore the room can be used. The buildings 
are old and in need of repairs, so the snow 
sifts through. 


“Tn such condition are the buildings that 
we were reminded not long ago of the way 
snakes find their way into buildings in 
India. Our visitor was not a snake. We 
came home one night and found we had a 
nice large skunk in the cuter kitchen await- 
ing our arrival. Aiter about an hour's en- 
tertainment (during which we nearly froze) 
and much persuasion, and with the sid of 
several neighbors with lanterns to show him 
the way out, his skunkship was finally in- 
duced to leave without the customary saluta- 
tion of ‘call again. Had he only been a 
bear, I might have gotten an overcoat to 
pay for his visit, and a fur coat is sadly 
needed in this land of snow and cold. 


“T have had some experiences this winter. 
One of them was being over six hours in 
a blizzard with a balky team. At another 
time I had my ears frozen in wbout fifteen 
minutes while I was in my own dooryard 
unloading coal to keep us from freezing in 
the parlor. 


“Horses, harness, buggy, feed, etc., as well 
as stoves and other equipment for country 
life has depleted my treasury, especially as 
it was already bare when I arrived. There 
is now an algebraic result of a—(lots of 
things). Three feet of snow and a cuiter 
needed to get around adds a plus sign to be 
considered. 'To one who has always man- 
aged to keep out of debt these essential 
needs staring him in the face on the one 
hand, and the fear of debt on the other, is 
rather aggravating.” 

The writer of the above notes was too 
modest to tell much about the good work 
he is doing among the people of his church 
and congregation, so the editors must call 
attention to the fact, well-Known to them, 
that this pastor’s work is counting mightily 
for the Kingdom in the rural community of 
which he writes.—“The Mission Field.” 
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GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED. 


The girls that are wanted are home girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 

That the fathers and brothers can trust in, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair round the hearthstone, 
And pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own folk, 
Ready and anxious to please. 


The girls that are wanted are wise girls, 
That know what to do and to say; 

That drive with a smile and a soft word 
The wrath of the household away. 


The girls that are wanted are good girls, 
Good girls from the heart to the lips; 

Pure as the lily is white and pure 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 


THE MORNING GLORY MOTHER. 
A True Story. 


‘T don’t want to bring in the wood, 
mother,” whined Robert. “I’m tired. My 
arms ache and my back is tired, and I’— 

“Robert,” Uncle Jim broke in so suddenly 
that Robert jumped. “Do you want me to 
tell you a true story this minute?” 

“Ve—yes,’ Robert stammered. This was 
a surprise. Uncle Jim’s stories usually came 
at bedtime or when Robert had been par- 
ticularly good. 

“It’s about Kobi Asha,” Uncle Jim began. 
Uncle Jim had just started to go to the post- 
office and he did not even sit down. He 
stood there with his gloves half on and his 
hat in his hand. 

“This doesn’t sound like a true story,” he 
went on, “but it really happened out at the 
ranch last spring.” 

Robert knew that meant a California 
story about the wonderful ranch Uncle Jim 
owned, where there were acres and acres of 
strawberries. Robert knew that Kobi Asha 
must be one of the Japanese laborers who 
helped pick the strawberries. He had seen 
many pictures of the queer little brown men 
working among the plants. 

“Kobi Asha,’ continued Uncle Jim, “lived 
in one of the small buildings I had put up 
for the Japs. His mother lived with him. 
She was a tiny brown woman with a name 
too long to remember. It meant Morning 
Glory. Kobi Asha worshiped his mother. 
He planted wistaria by the door and had 
all sorts of Japanese plants growing in the 
little garden, so that she shouldn’t feel home- 
sick. One day I saw that Kobi Asha looked 
very sad. When I asked him what the mat- 
ter was, he said: 

“‘Mudda sick.’ 

“‘Tt’s too bad your mother is sick,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Shan’t I send the doctor to see 
her?’ 
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““T go ask,’ he said. 
utes he was back. 
docta,’ he said. 

“The next day she was worse, and I told 
Kobi Asha he need not work. I went to the 
house about noon. Kobi Asha saw me and 
came out. 

“She ver’ seek,’ he said. 
Chinee docta in Los Anglee.’ 

“Los Angeles is six miles from the ranch. 
It takes about fifteen minutes to go by elec- 
tiga car ud told soph. Asha to takemhis 
mother. He shook his head. ‘She no like 
him car,’ he answered. 

““Hitch up and take her in the buggy, 
then,’ I said. 

“I go see,’ he answered, but he came 
right back. 

“She no like him buggy,’ he answered. 

“She was just sick enough to be unrea- 
sonable. She was afraid of street-cars and 
carriages when she was well, and when she 
was ill they seemed more dreadful than ever 
to her. 

““T fix him—I know,’ Kobi Asha said, 
after a moment. He went into the house 
and I waited to see what would happen. 

“You never could guess. Out of the house 
he came, with his little mother Morning 
Glory on his back. 

“Youre not going to carry her,’ I ex- 
claimed. He gave me a laugh and a nod 
and started gaily off towards Los Angele 

“I didn’t believe he could do it, but 
did. Carried her there and carried her b 
The next time I saw her she was well 
happy.” 

Robert stood looking rather uncomfortable 
while Uncle Jim finished putting on his 
gloves; then he started for the back door. 
When his mother came into the kitchen a 
little later she found the wood-box fuil.—In 
Ss. S. Times. 


In about five min- 
“Mudda no like Melican 


‘She want see 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKING BOY. 


Prof. William A. McKeever, of the State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, is 
publishing for the assistance of parents a 
series of free bulletins on the problems re- 
lative to the home training of boys and 
girls. The two numbers thus far issued 
are: “The Cigarette-Smoking Boy,’ and 
“Teaching the Boy to Save.” 

This cigarette bulletin ought to be read 
by every school-boy and by his parents, for 
it sets forth in a clear, scientific manner the 
serious effects of the cigarette habit. The 
author has made a study of 2,500 cigarette- 
smoking school-boys, and gives pictures to 
show how weak their hearts are, and other 
data indicating the mental, moral and phy- 
sical debility of such boys. All interested 
persons may order this pamphlet in quan- 
tities from its author for distribution at one 
cent per copy, and the other bulletin may 
be ordered in quantities at the same rate. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Giasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 24 May, 10 a.m. 

. Inverness. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 3 May. 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Pugwash, 17 May, 3.80 p.m. 
Virure.) Truro, Zt June, 9 “a.m. 

. Halifax, Halifax, 28. Apre.) 2.500 Dm: 

. Lunenburg. 

wSt Johny Sty John..5) holy 

. Miramichi, Campbellton, 28 June, 7.30. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 10 May, 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1910. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 13° Sept., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, 28 June, 10 a.m. 

3. Glengarry, Lancaster, 5 July 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, etc., Pakenham, 23 May, 10.15. 
16. Brockville, Prescott, 19 Apr. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Trenton, 28 June, 2 p.m. 
18. Peterboro, Cobourg, 12 July, 7.30 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 17 May, 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Oshawa, 19 April, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 3 May, 10.30 
a.m. 

23. Barrie, Barrie, 3 May, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July. 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sept. 

26. Algoma, MacLennan, 5 July, 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Meaford, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 17 May, 10.380 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, Last Monday of April, 1910. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 3 May, 10 a.m. 
O41, Paris, Paris, d25July,o1030 sam: 

32. London, London, 8 May, 10.30 a.m. 

o3. Chatham, Chatham, 24 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 July, 11 a.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 17 May, 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 10 May, 10 a.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 17 May. 

38. Bruce, Port Hlgin, 5 July, 11.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoka. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 


39. Superior, Fort Frances, 13 Sept. 
40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 


41. Rock Lake, Roland, 3 May, 3 p.m. 


42. Glenboro, Carrol, 3rd week in May. 
43. Portage, P. La Pra., 1st Tues. Sept. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week Sept. 
45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 9 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


47. Yorkton. 

48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda. 

00. Qu’Appelle, Fleming, 12 May, 1.30 p.m. 
51. Abernethy, Strassburg, 5 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Regina, 13 Sept., 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 8 p.m. 
54, Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

55. Battleford, N. Battleford, 21 June, 10.30. 
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Synod of Alberta. 
Edmonton, last Monday April, 1910. 


56. Vermillion, Tofield, 15 June, 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sept. 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River, Cayley, 19 July, 2 p.m. 
62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Ist Wednesday May, 1910. 


63. Kootenay, Rossland, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sept. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 17 May, 10a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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Foreign Missions....8 879.10 $879.10 
Home Missions..... 53.50 53.50 
Augmentation....... 105.00 105.00 
Collever ess sete ee) | 62.00 62.00 
A. and I. Ministers.. 10,09 10.00 
French Evangelizatn  ..... Ase 
Pt-aux-Trembles.,... 10.00 10.00 
For North West...... 25.00 25.00 


Children’s Day Col... 
Assembly Fund....o. 
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Bursary Fund,....:.5 157.15 157.15 
TG PRA Yi 0. oh, tesco. sie deeese oe eens 
Widows’ & Orphans... 8.07 8.07 
Temp., Moral Reform . ...... aan Ae 
Unallocated.......... 79.13 79.16 

WOT Sie Sooo. 98 $1,588.98 
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At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. BE. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 

as directed by the donors. 
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exclamations 


of delight. 
Pure ! 

Delicious ? 

Refreshing ! 


Made in a moment. 


Don't forget toask your 
grocer for a bottle of 
‘Camp’ to-day. 

R. Paterson & Sons. Ltd., 
Coffee Specialists, Glasgow 


(Qe BELLS 


ele UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
=A SWEETER, MORE DUR 
ma ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 
Ean ien OURE REDSCATALOGUS 
Nadas. © TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Oc. 


That old unsightly, disease-breeding board fence. 
Be up-to-date—erect ‘*‘Crown” Lawn Fences. It 
makes your lawns a paradise. Easy to erect, is 
strong, durable, artistic, and inexpensive—as low 
as 10 cents a foot. We sell direct to you at 
factory prices. If its a fence—iron or wire— 
write 


wiER—_THE FENCE MAN 
le Mgr. Crown Fence and Supply 
Co., Toronto 
He saves you money—buy direct. 


~ PAGE WHITE FENCES 


Page Fences wear Best—Styles for Lawns, Parks, Farms and Railroads, 


Paya WaTawawaWe 
‘aaanaali 


a 
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unos 
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14,000 miles of Page 


F Fences and 73,000 Page Gates now in use in Canada, Our 1910 Fences are better thanever. Page 
° * Gates for 1910 have Galvanized Frames. Get our latest prices:and booklet. 
THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 
Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada £06 


WALKERVILLE TORONTO MONTREAL 


ST. JOHN WINNIPEG VICTORIA 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours, Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 

TORONTO. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God 
sends them, and the evils of it bear patient- 
ly and sweetly; for this day is only ours; 
we are dead to yesterday, and we are not 
born to the morrow. He, therefore, that 
enjoys the present, if it be good, enjoys as 
much as is possible, and if only that day’s 
trouble leans upon him, it is singular and 
finite—Jeremy Taylor. 


PMS SS SH me 


No one ever found his religion where he 
lost ‘it. 


No one ever lost his way to heaven who 
took a friend along. a Na 


Seek your life’s nourishment in your life's 
work.—Phillips Brooks. 


Love your neighbor, yet pull not down 
your hedge.—George Herbert. 


The years unconsecrated are existence— 
consecrated they become life. 


A sermon that ends with its delivery 
might ae well not have been preached ai all. 


“There’s only one person in the world who 
can defeat you, and that person is yourself.” 


“Light obeyed increaseth light; 
Light resisted bringeth night.” 


He prays not at all in whose prayers there 
is no mention of Kingdom of God.—Jewish 
Proverb. 


It is not so much the prayer, but the 
pray-er that moves the heart of God.—wW. 
Per nerrict. 


We do not know how cheap the seeds of 
happiness are, or we should scatter them 
oftener.—Lowell. 


There is safety in the way of eternal life. 
But it is found in pressing forward in the 
war, not loitering near it. 


“Whoever flings the reins of his life into 
the hands of passion, puts an untrained 
slave into the king’s seat.” 


There is never a shadow unless there be 
somewhere a shining sun. Nor ever.a sin 
unless there be a God to sin against. 


Don’t try to hold God’s hand, let Him hold 
yours. Let Him do the holding, and you 
do the trusting.—H. W. Webb-Peploe. 


Not a 
“The 


Whatever humbles me, helps me. 
particle of pride will enter glory. 
proud he knoweth afar off.” 


The love of God as expressed in redemp- 
tion, is nothing without the holiness of God 
as set forth in his law.—Dr. Parkhurst. 


“Renew my will from day to day, blend 
it with thine and take away.all now that 
makes it hard to say ‘Thy will be done.’ ”’ 


Doctrines are essential to an intelligent 
faith, but they bear the same relation to 
religion that a time-table does to a ene 
road. 


One’s age does not depend so much upon 
the distance from the cradle as upon the 
way that distance has been travelled. 


Ye fearful souls fresh courage take, the 
clouds ye so much dread are big with mercy 
and will break in. blessinyss on your head. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best all 
things, both great and small; for the dear 
Lord -who loveth us, He made and loveth 
alin 


i] 


“Then I saw jin my dream that it is much 
easier going out of our way when we are 
in it than getting reabse it when we are out 
ODmt. 4 


Prayer is simply a sense of spiritual 
need. Whether expressed by words or 
signs, it finds a voice on its way up to 
God. 


We must not idle away the “Saturday af- 


ternoon” of our lives when the “Sabbath — 
morning” of heaven may dawn on us soon.— 
Cuyler. 


Dr. C. W. Mateer estimates that in China 
the sum of $130,000,0000 is spent annually 
for the paper money burned in ancestral 
worship. 


“Tt ain’t the talking by itself, it’s the liv- 
ing, I reckon.” That puts it plainly—the 
secret of the influence of a successful mis- 
sion teacher. 


Those who follow that part of themselves 
which is great are great men, and those 
who follow that which is little are little 
men.—Mencius. 


Is there a man here who grudges any of 
the money he has given during his lifetime 
to the extension of Christ's kingdom?— 
John W. Wood. 


“There are two kinds of nerves, the sen- 
sory and the motor. We need ito get the 
missionary cause off our sensory and on our 
motor nerves.” Even go. 


The jeweler who would repair a watch 
by polishing the case, and .the preacher 
who substitutes education for faith, are en- 
gaged in a similar work. 


If you are not growing humble and lov- 


ing, be sure your faith is no better than a” 


Mohammedan’s. 
the world.——R. 


You are not of God, but of 
M. McCheyne. 


The warrant for a diffused gospel inheres 


in the very nature of the Christian reli-. 


gion. We cannot follow Christ without 
going far afield in search of the strayed 
cheep. 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian. Church in Canada. 


PUPILS’ ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1911 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSLFRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath, 


Mrs. GrorGE Dickson, Director ; 
Miss J. E. Mao ‘DONALD, s.A., Principal. 


Wriite for Illustrated Booklet, 


PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL. 


Men protect their Business Capital 
by every means available. 


Your life and energy is YOUR FA-~ 
MILY’S CAPITAL. Protect it by 
every means in your power. For most 
men Life Insurance is the only sure 
protection. 


Choose the Insurance carefully as 
befits its importance. One guide is 
is to observe how others are choo» 
Sing. For three successive years 
applicants have shown that they 
consider The Great-West Life poli- 
cies the best to be had. For three 
years The Great-West Life has writ- 
ten the largest Canadian Business of 
any company. 


Ask for information. Write for 
details of the PROFITS The Great- 
West policyholders are receiving. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


di So oo Faas cama 
a ES nn os SS. ELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. Cincinnati, 0. 


Use the “DUPLEX” Envelope 


For the Weekly Offering. 
The Easiest and Best Method. 


—. 


St. ANDREWS COLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL & DA¥Y“SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 
Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Mili« 
tary College, and Business. Excellent Staff, 
Complete Equipment. New Buildings. 
Large Athletic Fields. 
Rev. D. Bruce Macnonatp, M.A., LL.D 
Calend=: senion application. 1762 Head A Ia ster 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO. 


The City ice Company 


LIMITED, 


295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Saahies 


Pure ice Promptly Delivered 


Pristley’s Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Gillian Maclaine Bursaries. 


— —— 


GAELIC. 


Two Bursaries in the Arts Course of three Sessions, — 
and twoin the Divinity Course of three Sessions—each | 
£50 per annum, open to Gaelic speakers purposing to 
study for the Ministry of the Church of Scotland—will 
be awarded at beginning of Session 1910-11 Canadians 
Eligible, 

For Exam. Syllabus, etc., ete. 

Apply to Rrv. P. M. MACKICHAN, 


INVERARAY, 
Scotland. 
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There is no life which in the past has 
testified to the power and beauty of the 
Gospel but what lives to-day and shall con- 
tinue in our future, unfolding life. There 
has never been a shrinking from duty or 
sluggishness but has left {ts impress on us; 
and, on the other hand, no gift, no act of 


‘self-denial, which does not still work in us 


as a beneficial power.—R. S. Storrs. 


Presbyteria 


OTA LR NEAT, VER 


VOL. XXXYV. 


“AND EDWARD SLEPT WITH HIS 
FATHERS, AND GEORGE HIS SON 
REIGNED IN HIS STEAD.” 


Thus would the ancient chronicler record § 


the changes of to-day. How near it brings 
the past, making us kin in sympathy with 
the men and women of long ago, sharing in 


some measure their sorrow when a good king 


passed away! 

How relentless the succession of the years! 
How mighty the sweep of the centuries! 
How insignificant seem the humans who play 
their brief part, appearing for a little and 
then vanishing away! 

If this life were all, how poor, how un- 
satisfying it would be; king and peasant 


alike running their little round of a tread- oe 
mill, and passing out, leaving their work to a 


others; having 
“No more share in all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun.” 


But things are not what they seem, Im- aR 
fa wild huzzas. 


mortality reverses the picture, making time 
the transient and man the permanent, with 
existence measured not by years but by 
eternities. 


What grandeur is given to life, not only ™ 


never dies, that what one does for the bet- 
terment of his fellows is done for immortals; 
that we are builders for eternity, not merely 


in the smaller sense of building up the char- he 
acters, the selves, that we shall be for ever; 
but in the larger sense of helping others ie 


to an immortality worthy of beings fash- Be ? 
y y S wa] place high on the roll.of history among the 


: 4 dying words of great men. 


ioned after the Divine. This it is that in- 
vests life with an importance that is in- 
finite, because its issues are eternal. 


Two words, sayings, exclamations, with 
half a century between, will ever stand out 
as memory recalls King Edward the Sev- 


enth; the first a cheer with all the virility & 
of lusty manhood, the last the whisper of a pM 
fy Worthy the highest, an attainment within 


7 reach of the lowliest; the only thing in life’s 


dying breath. 
When, as Prince of Wales, he landed in 


Halifax, in the summer of 1860, just fifty | 
years ago, his first and only visit to the & 
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fi North American continent, the I.C.R. had 
fi been built out of Halifax as far as Truro, 


and a lad of fifteen, in company with an 
uncle, had his first railway ride and his first. 
visit to the city. 

From the hotel the pair made their way 
along Water street to the dockyard gate. At 
length the royal procession came out the 


gateway, three, on horseback, abreast, the 


prince in the centre. It was his first show- 
ing to the people of Canada. 


The uncle, a large, powerful man, sprang 
forward with a shout, “There he is; there 
he is; hurrah! hurrah!” and swinging his 
hat high in air, plunged into the cheering 
throng that escorted the cavalcade on its 
way. 

At the old Grand Parade four thousand 


fm, children were massed on a stage rising tier 
f@ above tier, and the Prince with his escort 
Pei halted, uncovered, while the children sang a 


verse of “God save the Queen,” and then, car- 
ried away by their enthusiasm, broke into 


That first shout, which rang out so clear 
and strong his first welcome to British 


North America, half a century ago, was, in 
o large measure, a type of the welcome that 
by the individual hope of immortality, but fy has awaited him all down the years, wher- 


still more by the thought that one’s work 


ever, as prince or as king, he has come 
and it has ceased to echo only because he 


s will come no more. 


The other, half a century later, “It is all 


2 over; I think I have done my duty,’—his 


own last utterance,—has already taken its 


“It is all over’—at the longest so soon 


4 over;—the smile and tear, the fear and hope, 
) the striving and toil and care, the welcome 
# and farewell! 
the night cometh, when no man can work. 
i With time so brief, what folly to waste it on 


Alike to prince and peasant, 


lower than the best! 
“T think I have done my duty’; an aim 


review that can give satisfaction at life’s 
ending. 


“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


No other people in the world, so far as we 
know, has a national cry like that of our 
own Empire, “God Save the King.” Others 
have their terms of acclaim, their “vive le 
roi,’ hoch der kaiser, etc., but these rise 
no higher than the man to whom the 
loyalty is pledged. Our national cry, 
while it usually means the same as do those 
of other loyal peoples, has in it that which 
points upward to the King of Kings, and is 
a prayer that He by whom Kings reign, 
may give wisdom and strength to our 
earthly head, guiding and enabling him to 
rule in truth and righteousness. 

As the shout of welcome to King George, 
rises from all over the world-wide British 
Empire, may the thought of the people be 
not only a welcome to the new sovereign, 
but a prayer that God may be Supreme in 
the King’s life and on the British throne. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Every generation of Christian workers 
has its own problems to solve, its evils to 
meet and overcome, and must adapt itself 
to the ever-changing front of the foe. Two 
articles in this issue, by the Convener and 
the Secretary of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Moral and Social Reform, Dr. Pidgeon 
and Dr. Shearer, illustrate this fact. Evils 
that were undreamed of a dozen years ago, 
menace the moral and spiritual welfare of 
our country and the safety of the indivi- 
dual, and require to be met with a firm 
hand. Men cannot be made moral by act 
of Parliament, but Parliament can decline 
to make legal, the setting of traps for the 
innocent and unwary by those who seek to 
make gain through the weakness or ignor- 
ance of their fellows. 

Attention is asked to the many and strik- 
ing testimonies in Mr. Anderson’s article in 
this issue, as to the value of the “duplex” 
envelope. The almost universal testimony 
is that both in city and country congrega- 
tions the duplex envelope has proved a help. 

Our Honan missionaries, with their eight 
millions of people, left entirely to our 
church to evangelize, are asking our church 
for twenty-six new missionaries. ‘Whom 
shall we send and who will go for us?” 
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ESTIMATES FOR 1910. 


The Committee on Estimates for the 
Schemes of the Church, Western Division, 
met in Toronto, 18th May, to decide on the 
amounts to be asked for the work of the 
Church during the current year. The esti- 
mate is for the guidance of congregations in 
allocating their missionary funds, and is as 
follows :— 


Home Missions. . ..$ 248,000 
Augmentation.. 55,000 
234,000 


Foreign Missions.. 
French Evangelization and Pte. 
aux Trembles’ Schools, including 


deficit of $6,400.. 52,400 
Jewish Missions.. 8,000 
Colleges,: 
Montreal. . ae 5,000 
‘ deficit.... 4,000 
QUIGetS2 ew Looe, 6,000 
% waleficit.. 2 4,000 
Knox.. aie 14,000 
“  deficit.. ahha ueieths 11,000 
Manitoba, Western Synods.. 10,000 
Bs Eastern Synods.. 3,200 
Westminster Hall.. : 7,000 
A. and I. Ministers’ Fund... .. 19,000 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund.. 16,000 
Moral and Social Reform.. 12,500 
Assembly Fund.. 8,000 
Lotals. wep pid LOU 


There are thirteen Jewish synagogues in 
Winnipeg. This is owing, not so much to 
the extent of the Jewish population as to 
the variety of nationalities represented, 
each having its own place of worship. 
There are ten thousand Jews there, only 
about one fourth as many as in Montreal, 
but they have more synagogues. Besides 
those attending these synagogues, it is said 
that many Jews have lapsed from their 
own faith. Many bearing Jewish names, 
have no religious connection with the 
Jews. For the sake of these, as well as 
others who may wish to learn of Christian- 
ity, it has been decided by our Church to 
open a Jewish mission in Winnipeg. The 
Mission in Toronto, under the care of Rev. 
S. Rohold, is prospering. 
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THE CHURCH AND MORAL 
REFORM. Iv. 


ProF. Geo. C. PIDGEON, D.D., VANCOUVER. 


The lines along which the Church’s Board 
of Moral and Social Reform is moving with 
a view to the improvement of conditions are 
the following: 

(1) Education. 

(2) Legislation. 

(3) Organization. 

(4) Law Enforcement. 

It may be profitable now to consider these 
in detail. 

I. Education. 

God’s first word in every forward move- 
ment is “Let there be light.” Often when 
the light is let in nothing more is necessary. 
Sunshine is the best of all disinfectants. 
Germs that flourish and multiply in the 
darkness vanish before the brightness of 
day. Similarly many moral evils that in- 
crease and abound in ignorance and secrecy, 
cannot exist in the light of full knowledge. 

Besides we must know before we can 
act. It has been said, with truth, that we 
do not realize the asset we have in the 
convictions of a great church. But before 
that power can be directed to uproot the 
wrong and establish the right, our people 
must be informed as to the conditions that 
call for action, and as to the best methods 
of improving them. Therefore, our Board 
of Moral and Social Reform gives the work 
of education its first attention. 


(a) The Board has prepared a reading 
course for those who desire to study moral 
and social problems. The literature in this 
field is enormous. 

In selecting the books likely to be most 
useful to ministers and other students, the 
Board has had the co-operation of such emi- 
nent authorities as the Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King, Dr. Adam Shortt, Prof. Magill 
of Dalhousie University and Prof. Skelton of 
Queens. In addition they have consulted 
with a number of men who have specialized 
along different lines. 

The whole has been edited carefully. They 
have prepared first a preferred list, which 
suggests books calculated to instruct men 
in the fundamentals of the different sub- 
jects, and next a more extended list for 
those who desire to specialize. 
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There is also a list of books and pamph- 
(ets on the different moral issues now be- 
fore the people of Canada such as Sabbath 
preservation, temperance, gambling, social 
vice, ete. 
fore the people of Canada, such as Sabbath 
in the Report of our Department to the 
General Assembly of 1910, and will be is- 
sued immediately after for general distribu- 
tion. It will meet a felt need. 

(b) The Board has made a special study 
of conditions in Canada. The country is 
so vast and its problems so varied that it 
is difficult for our people in one section to 
understand the circumstances and needs of 
another. History has shown how hard it is 
for Ontario to appreciate the view-point of 
Quebec and vice-versa. If so, it must be 
still more difficult for the Maritime Pro- 
vinces to realize the force with which cer- 
tain situations appeal to British Columbians, 
and to aid them in solving their problems. 
It requires no small effort for people in the 
more settled districts to put themselves in 
the place of the inhabitants of the mining 
town and lumber camp, and for the people 
of the newer settlements to recognize that 
they are under obligation to the older. 

Yet Canada is one. Many of our laws 
must be made for the nation as a whole. If 
we are to be delivered from the curse of 
sectionalism the citizens of the different 
provinces must understand and sympathize 
with each other. 

Further, many great evils can never be 
overthrown unless our people who do not 
suffer from them realize their responsibility 
for those who do. The greatest evils in the 
world are entrenched in our great centres 
and on the frontiers of our civilization. The 
moral forces in these places are often in a 
minority. In order that righteousness shall 
prevail, the people as a whole must embody 
their convictions in our laws and enforce 
them everywhere by the nation’s power. 

With this object in view the Board makes 
a careful study from year to year of moral 
conditions throughout Canada. Our repre- 
sentatives visit all parts of the country and 


confer with our people everywhere. Reports 
are received from congregations, presby- 
teries and synods; and while these are not 
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always as thorough as they might be, the 
data they contain are invaluable. The Secre- 
tary keeps in touch, as far as possible, with 
men on the outposts, studies their difficul- 
ties and seeks to aid them. 

— 

We are in communication through our 
different committees with legislators and 
officers of the law in the different pro- 
vinces, and receive information from them 
at first hand. Our co-operation with the dif- 
ferent moral reform organizations and the 
part we take in their campaign puts many 
facts of vital importance at our disposal. 

These are all communicated to the church 
through the addresses of our Secretary and 
other representatives, through the pamph- 
lets issued by our department through arti- 
eles in the religious press, through reports 
to Presbyteries, Synods, and, above all, to 
the General Assembly. In this way the 
whole church is appraised of the need of each 
section, and prepares to act as a unit for 


the common weal. 
Panes ts en) 


(c) Our department studies the laws of 
the land, both Dominion and Provincial, in 
their bearing on the different moral issues. 
Their knowledge of the various methods 
used in dealing with certain evils makes 
their counsel invaluable to missionaries who 
are fighting a heroic battle against estab- 
lished vice. Men often write asking what 
the law is on a given question, or what 
they ought to do in a particular situation. 
The department is often able to give the 
specific information desired and so to render 
needed assistance. 


Baa 


This was one of the reasons for founding 
the department. We were ‘sending our 
students out to the frontier year by year, 
and they had to face conditions often of the 
worst kind. They found evil firmly en- 
trenched and defiant, ruining more men than 
they could save. Action was necessary, yet 
there was no department in the church 
which could speak with authority on the 
questions before them. Our Board now 
meets this need, and many of our mission- 
aries are glad to testify to the efficiency 
of its help. 


(d) Our Board encourages our people to 
study conditions in their own localities. 
This is the great need. Vice is most in- 
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sidious. It appears in the most unexpected 
places. Wherever society is unguarded, it 
creeps in. Many instances might be given 


of the flower of a community’s life being 
blighted before its leaders knew that any- 
thing was wrong. 

For example, it is possible for one or two 
men to corrupt the youth ‘of a whole dis- 
trict by disseminating evil literature. The 
Moral Reform Boards have discovered many 
such cases. 

Here is a place where one resolute indi- 
vidual infected the young men with the 
mania for gambling, and out of the passion 
thus created he reaped a rich harvest. 

Graft is far more prevalent than is usually 
believed, and every department of commerce 
is touched by it. 

Political corruption has made fearful in- 
roads on the nation’s honor and often whole 
constituencies are debauched. In many of 
these cases the mischief is done before the 
religious leaders are aware of what is tak- 
ing place. 


The Board never wearies of insisting that 
Christian citizens ought to know the con- 
ditions around them; how the law is being 
enforced; what means evil resorts are using 
to extend their business, and the measure of 
success they are meeting; how their efforts 
can be counteracted most effectively; what. 
the conditions are in which the laboring 
c.asses work and live; how the women: 
workers are paid and treated. 

These are questions which Christian men 
who have the privileges and responsibilities. 
of citizenship ought to ask and answer. 
Nothing that concerns the moral and ma- 
terial welfare of men can be a matter of 
indifference to the membership of the 
church. It is not too much to expect our 
men to give these problems the attention 
they demand. Opportunities for investiga- 
tion are before them and they ought to taky 
advantage of them and publish the results. 
The mere statement of the facts would re- 
move many of the evils, and, where it did 
not, knowledge would clear the way for 
action. 


In all these ways the Board of Moral and 
Social Reform is endeavoring to lead the 
church into a knowledge of conditions in 
Canada and so supply the ammunition for 
our Holy War. 
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THE WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM. 
PRACTICAL RESULTS AND PER- 
SONAL TESTIMONIES. 


Rev. F. W. ANDERSON. 


A number of testimonies have recently 
come to hand, as to the benefit of the weekly 
envelope system of offerings. Some are from 
ministers, but many are from leading busi- 
ness men, and very often the writer is the 
chairman or treasurer of the finance board. 

t is impossible here to give all of these 
testimonies, but they show that wherever 
this system was at all carefully introduced, 
the amount given for missions has been 
largely increased, and the local revenue has 
not been adversely affected, but in most 
cases has been very materially augmented. 


In the report of the Statistical Committee 
it is stated that the total amount given for 
all missionary purposes by the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 1909, shows an increase 
over that given in 1908, of $100,000, and that 
the general givings for all purposes by the 
congregations and all their organizations 
were $350,823 in advance of those of 1908. 

It is not, of course, claimed that these in- 
creases are due altogether to the more gen- 
eral use of the weekly offering system, for 
there has been also an increase of 18,787 
in the number of families during the same 
year, but there is no question as to the fact 
that better methods of local and missionary 
finance in many congregations have had a 
great deal to do with the improvement. 


Neither would it be correct to give the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement all the credit 
for inspiring this increased liberality to- 
wards the various missionary objects and 
the local needs of the different congrega- 
tions. It is, however, generally recognized 
that the heroic appeal of the Movement for 
increased practical interest in the mission- 
ary enterprise has found a response in many 
congregations in the promotion of more 
business-like plans and the giving of more 
generous support to the work of both ths 
“local church” and the “larger church.” 


Perhaps the best kind of testimony is 
found in the enormous sale of the envelopes 
used in this system. From our own “Pres- 
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byterian Publications” offices alone is re- 
ported the sale during the year ending April 
30th, 1910, of four million envelopes to be 
used by congregations for local and mis- 
sionary offerings, and 2,617,606 of these were 
“Duplex.” 


Although the greatest increases are still 
found in the returns from the churches in 
the cities and larger towns, it is gratifying 
to find that many of the more rural congre- 
gations are not only adopting the weekly en- 
velope system for both funds, but they are 
finding splendid results where the plan is 
energetically pushed. The secret of success 
is found in obedience to the revised version 
of the old maxim, “Carefully plan your 
work, then courageously work your plan.” 


In Presbyterian Churches. 


In the Presbyterian church at Vegreville, 
Alta., a small town on the C. N. R., in the 
midst of a Gallician settlement, the duplex 
envelope was introduced in the beginning 
of 1909, and the treasurer’s report showed 
an increase for the year, in local revenue, 
from $700 to $1,450, and for mission funds 
from $8 to $144. The minister writes that 
“doth treasurers are quite decided in their 
appreciation of the weekly offering system.” 


The duplex envelope was introduced in 
Grace Church, Calgary, Jnnuary Ist, 1909, 
and Mr. Thos. Humphries reports that this 
made possible the giving of over $1,000 for 
missions during the year, instead of $115, in 
1908. At the same time the local revenue 
was largely increased, and many were in- 
duced to give regularly who had not done 
so before. 


sreumicnaacen 

Rev. W. A. McLean, of St. Giles’ Church, 
Winnipeg, reports a four-fold increase in 
missionary offerings and a substantial in- 
crease as well in the ordinary revenue since 
the introduction of the duplex envelope sys- 
tem at the beginning of 1909. This con- 
gregation had just begun to worship in a 
fine new church. 


For Orillia Presbyterian Church, Mr. H. 
M. Christie states that the duplex envelope 
system was introduced at the beginning of 
1909. Previously a change from the monthly 
to the separate weekly missionary envelope 
kad increased the receipts from $700 to 
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$1,800. Under the duplex system the local 
revenue was increased from about $5,000 to 
$5,700 and the missionary funds from $1,800 
to $5,800. The total missionary givings for 
all purposes amounted to $7,870 during 1909. 


Rev. J. H. Ratcliffe, D.D., of First Church, 
St. Catharines, writes under date Feb. 24th, 
1910. “We introduced the weekly duplex 
envelope, January lst, 1909. The amount 
contributed for congregational purposes by 
means of weekly envelopes and loose collec- 
tions in 1908 was $2,077.97; in 1909 $2,098.33. 
The amount contributed for missions by 
monthly envelopes in 1908 was $288.77; in 
1909 by weekly envelope $606.96. 

The congregation was canvassed for 
both funds, an elder and a manager goi'ng 
together. We are satisfied that the weekly 
system is the best, as the result clearly 
shows. The canvass led many to see that 
they were not doing all they should, and 
made it easier for others.” 


Dr. J. Macmillan, chairman of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Association of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, gives a few facts regard- 
ing results there. The duplex envelope 
system was introduced in 1907, after part 
of the year had gone. A rhorough canvas 
was made for missionary funds, but mot 
for congregational revenue, as weekly en- 
velopes for that purpose had been in use 
for some time. 

The annual receipts for congregational 
revenue duri'ng the past four years were 
as follows:—1906, $5,765.76; 1907, $5,809.22; 
1908, $6,244.80; 1909, $6,531.59. 

For missicnary funds:—1906, $1,484; 1907, 
$2,026.66; 1908, $4,555.02; 1909, $5,270.93. 

Dr. Macmillan adds, “The weekly system 
is undoubtedly the best. It is the business 
way. It is’ the Scriptural’ plany’ More 
members are interested in missionary 
work. The .contributions will always be 
largely increased. It will not decrease but 
increase the amounts for congregational 
purposes. Every congregation, country or 
city, should have weekly offerings.” 

The following is from a testimony signed 
DY, Rev. oJ -pitnMODSON, Pastor mali Weld. 
Moodie, treasurer, of St. Giles. Montreal: — 

The system was put in operation about 
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the beginning of 1909; the result of the 
effort was an increase of 30 per cent in 
the ordinary offering for our own congre- 
gational work, while the missionary offer- 
ings from the congregation rose from $500 
to $1,800, an increase of 260 per cent. 

In addition to this a larger amount 
than ever before was received from _ the 
various societies for missionary and be- 
nevolent purposes. Every department of 
church life has felt the throb and in- 
vigoration of the new movement. The 
reflex influence of the effort has been the 
stimulation of every organization, and the 
deepening of the spiritual life of the mem- 
bers of St. Giles’ Church.” 


In the congregation at Beauharnois, 
Que., with only thirty families and seventy 
three members, the ‘“‘duplex’” was introduced 
Jan., 1909, with the following results.— 

“All contributions received through all 
the treasurers before the introduction of 
the envelope system amounted to $2,085.75; 
last year they amounted to $3,231.70 and for 
this year the minister’s salary has been 
IMCFEASE VoL O eee ae 

Our offerings for the Schemes were pre- 
viously taken quarterly by envelope and 
amounted to $341.65, but last year with 
the weekly envelope amounted to $1,000. 

This system of weekly offering seems to 
have put new life into our congregation. 
Some are contributing to the Schemes who 
never did so before. Some are now care- 
fully tithing their income and _ declaring 
they feel none the worse for it. No con- 
gregation need be afraid of adopting the 
duplex envelope for their weekly offering.’ 


Mr. T. G. Loggie, Deputy Surveyor Gen- 
eral of New Brunswick, writes from Frede- 
ricton, Feb. 28th, 1910.— 

“Tt cheerfully comply with your request 
of the 23rd inst., asking for a report of 
the working of the duplex envelope system 
inaugurated in St. Paul’s church in this 
city, February, 1909. The total contribu- 
tion for strictly congregational purposes 
for the year ending December 3lst 1908 
was $3,168.37. For the year 1909. (10% 
months under the duplex envelope _ sys- 
tem) $4,160.49. 

Receipts for Schemes of the Church. year 
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For year 1909 (duplex en- 
special contributions, 


1908, $253.60. 
velopes) $646.99; 
$530, additional. 

We are well satisfied with the result of 
the new system of ‘duplex’ envelopes be- 
cause our contributions have increased for 
congregational purposes nearly $1,000 and 
for missions $393.39. The funds are al- 
ways in hand for the Schemes of the 
Church, to send forward, contrasting with 
the old system of often having to g0 
around among the congregation to make 
up the necessary amount. We are of the 
opinion that regular systematic giving is 
the true solution of the financial problem 
of any church.” 


In Churches of other Communions. 


Space will only permit one testimony 
from each of three other leading denomi- 
nations in Canada, but these are sufficient 
to show that the success of the system is 
not confined to our own Communion. 

The rector of St. John’s Church, Ottawa, 
writes to Mr. R. W. Allin, Jan. 27th, 1910. 

“Owing to the L. M. M. in this parish, into 
which we all entered heart and soul, we 
raised for North West and Foreign work 
this year $1,004.00 as against $191.00 last 
year. Together with this I should like to 
add that every fund in the parish has bene- 
fited by an increase through voluntary 
subscriptions, showing how true is’ the 
word. “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.’ The three points you mention 
were adopted by us at the beginning of the 
year, and a canvass of the whole parish 
was made.” The weekly envelope was intro- 
duced with the canvass referred to. 

Here is a strong testimony from a Bap- 


tist Church in a wester’n rural community 
at Medora, Man. 

“In response to the appeal of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, the average 
will possibly be about $11 or $12 per 
member, and giving to local work increas- 
ed very largely. Men who had been doing 
only $10 or $15 per year for missions are 
now pledged as high as $1.50 per week for 
missions and $3 per week for local work.’ 


The following report comes from Fair- 
view Methodist Church, Va'‘ncouver. 

“This year we are somewhat differently 
situated from last year, for since last Con- 
ference forty-six members separated from 
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us in order to start a new church known 
as Kitsilano Methodist Church, and their 
givings will be reckoned apart from ours. 
In spite of this we expect to report at 
least $1,300 for the General Fund. Kitsil- 
ano will also report over $700. making a 
total of over $2,000 for the General Fund. 
Besides this our people are expending over 
$250 for down town mission work. 

A few of our people have complained 
that the missionary cause has been pressed 
too strongly and they have expressed a 
fear that our ordinary funds would suffer. 
Such, however, has not been the case. We 
have raised more money for all purposes 
the last two years than in the total seven 
years’ previous history of the church; the 
work is extending on every hand; we will 
report, I think, over $10,000.00 this year 
for all purposes. The minister’s salary 
has not suffered in any way from the in- 
creased interest in Missions. In 1908 they 
paid $800 salary, and they are now paying 
$1,500. 

The increased interest 
due largely to the i'ntroduction of 
weekly offering envelope system.” 


in missions is 
the 


Suggestions. 


It is hardly necessary to add another 
word as to the method of introducing this 
system in the work of a given congrega- 
tion. Where there is the will there will 
be found the way. Tact and energy will 
remove all obstacles and bring sweccess. 

The pastor, the session, the managing 
board and the Missio‘nary Association or 


Committee, where such exists, in the con- 
gregation, should unite in promoting the 
plan which a vision of greater achieve- 
ment makes desirable. 

The congregation, or at least the repre- 
sentative boards, the session and managers, 
or trustees, should agree to introduce the 
system; the envelopes should then be or- 
dered; a thorough canvass of all possible 
contributors should be made for both local 
and missionary funds, with a manager and 
elder or member of the missionary com- 
mittee going together, taking a sample of 
the envelope to be used so that the system 
can be carefully explained; the pastor 
should, of course, make full explanation of 
the plan from the pulpit, to prepare the way’ 
for the work of the canvassers. 

The great Missionary objective will be 
found the strongest ground of appeal. 
Above all the work should be done in the 
spirit of prayer and Christ-like service. 
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“CANADA’S WAR ON THE WHITE 
SLAVE TRAFFIC.” 


Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


The editorial in last month’s RECORD, re- 
viewing my pamphlet bearing the above title, 
has created interest, and enlisted widespread 
sympathy with the effort to suppress the 
traffic, and it is due to the many who have 
written for copies of the pamphlet, to say 
that since it was written many things have 
happened which they ought to know; which 
on the one hand demonstrate the truth of 
the statements made in the pamphlet, and 
on the other hand, the value of giving pub- 
licity to such matters; and the possibility of 
suppressing, or at least very largely reduc- 
ing, so terrible an evil. 

In this, Bishop Fowler’s widely known 
saying that if you turn the light into a 
rat-hole, you spoil the hole for the use of 
rats, finds illustration. The heart of the 
people is sound on all these questions. All 
that is needed is to give them the facts, and 
the Christian conscience of Canada can be 
depended upon to awake and insist upon 
remedial action. 


Many readers of the REcorp may not have 
had the opportunity of noticing reports of 
what is being brought to light in New York 
City, by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
Grand Jury of investigation and prosecution 
of those engaged in this diabolical trade. 
Mr. Rockefeller has succeeded in establish- 
ing beyond a peradventure, and that by or- 
dinary legal process, that the White Slave 
Trade is systematically carried on among 
“the daughters of the poor” in the great 
American metropolis. 

Strange to say, it is women who are used 
to bait and snare their innocent and foolish 
victims. Their special hunting-grounds are 
the cheap restaurants, the five cent picture 
shows, and the bargain counters, where they 
readily find young girls who are either un- 
happy in their home relations or who have 
such a slender income that they find it ex- 
tremely difficult to provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life, and being ambitious 
to secure some of life’s luxuries are very 
easily tempted by the plausible stories so 
hypocritically poured into their ears by the 
heartless traders in their weak humanity. 

The girls are usually invited to take din- 
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ner at some hotel or restaurant, and there 
persuaded to go with the slavers. Having 
agreed to go, they are in many cases housed 
in what are called “stockades,’ in other 
words, private prisons, where they are kept 
until they have been “sold” and are ready 
for “delivery,” to the keepers of market 
houses of vice. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s agents actually pur- 
chased some girls, and accepted ‘‘delivery” 
of them in Atlantic City. The selling and 
delivering is done by men, and the man in 
this particular case was immediately ar- 
rested when he delivered his “goods.” 

There are some features of such a horrible 
trafic in a great city like New York, that 
are only possible in such a city, but the 
traffic in all its essential features is being 
carried on in all parts of Canada, system- 
atically and persistently. 

Since the article referred to appeared in 
the ReEcorD, and similar articles in hundreds 
of newspapers throughout Canada, the pub- 
lic has been aroused and pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the authorities charged 
with responsibility for the enforcement of 
the Criminal Code, with the result that not 
a few slavers have been captured, and some 
of these are already behind prison bars serv- 
ing sentences. 


One, a Hungarian, was captured in Wind- 
sor, Ontario, with a girl wife enly seven- 
teen years of age, whom he had bought from 
her uncle for $67 with the help of a num- 
ber of his companions who shared in fur- 
nishing the money, and doubtless were to 
share in the ownership of the victim. He 
is now in prison. 

Two men and two women, with foreign 
names, from Montreal, were the other day 
arrested in Winnipeg on the charge of being 
engaged in this traffic, and are now in the 
hands of the authorities, the result having 
not yet been reported. 

From Kingston comes the report, only a 
few days ago, of a young man appealing 
to the authorities to rescue his twenty year 
old sister, who had been induced, in answer 
to an advertisement, to enter the service of 
a family living in the country some miles 
out, he alleging that these people had been 
making a business of entrapping young girls, 
who, after they remained in their charge for 

Continued on page 284. 
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OBSERVING THE LORD’S DAY. 
AS THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


“The Sabbath was made for man.’’—Mark 
9-O7 
4.21. 


“The Lord’s Day.’—Rev. 1:10. 


The Sabbath was one of the first institu- 
tions that God established for the human 
race. His own example furnished the rule 
fo1 its observance. (Gen. 2:38.) 

The seven-day division of time in the pa- 
triarchal period may have been associated 
with its observance. 

Centuries afterwards when God chose a 
special people to be the custodians and dis- 
seminators of His revelation, He early re- 
quired its observance (Hx. 16:21-30). Later 
when He entrusted them with the perma- 
nent moral code for the human race He set 
the command safeguarding the day at its 
centre (Ex. 20:8-11), thus showing the signi- 
ficance he attached to it. Then He incor- 
porated the requirement of its observance in 
the ceremonial law specially intended for the 
Hebrew people. 

In the lapse of time, the Hebrew people 
allowed the moral significance of the Sab- 
bath to be overshadowed by the burdensome 
ceremonial with which they surrounded it. 
Hence our Lord lifted into the place of ap- 
propriate emphasis its moral significance, as 
a day of special blessing for all mankind 
(Mark 2.27). 


Dy si Oss Lane 5) 


As the Lord of the Sabbath He dowered 
it with new richness of meaning and asso- 
ciated its manifold blessings with the day 
that was ever after to bear His own name. 

(1) By choosing the first day of the week 
to rise from the tomb, and bestow upon men 
the assurance of completed redemption. 

(2) By appearing, as risen, to His disci- 
ples, at different places, thus opening up a 
new hope for them, (Mark 16:9-11, 12, 18; 
Matt. 28:8-10;: Luke 24:34; John 20:19-23). 

(3) By putting on the lips of men the en- 
heartening message “The Lord is risen in- 
deed,” (Luke 24:34). 

(4) By bestowing the gift of the Holy 
Spirit upon his disciples, (John 20:21-22), 
and first commissioning them to preach the 
gaspel to all the world, (John 20:21, with 
Mark 16:9-15). 
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(5) By appearing in their midst at their 
first devotional meeting and bestowing His 
benediction upon them, (John 20:19-23). 

Then, too, it was on the second Lord’s Day 
when the disciples were met for worship, 
Jesus again appeared to bless them, to lead 
Thomas back to faith and accept His wor- 
ship. 

Moreovers many believe, as tradition hag 
it, that the descent of the Spirit (Acts 2) 
took place on the Lord’s Day, the first day 
of the eighth week after the Resurrection. 


The Apostles claimed to have the mind of 
Christ, and were under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, enabling them to understand 
the message of the Master. What was the 
effect of these things upon them? 

It would seem that at first, because of 
the strength of their Jewish associations, 
they observed the Jewish Sabbath along with 
the Lord’s Day. But that they early ob- 
served the Lord’s Day as a Sabbath is mani- 
fest in the New Testament records. 

About 57 A.D., Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians (Cor. 16:1-2), the direction he had al- 
ready given the Galatians, “Upon the first 
day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store as God hath prospered him.” 
It is here taken for granted that the Lord’s 
Day is a day distinguished from other days 
by its religious use, and that it was not an 
occasional but a regular recurring arrange- 
ment. 


About three years later, i.e. A.D. 60, it is 
evident that the first day and not the sev- 
enth day of the week was observed as the 
day of worship. For we learn from Acts, 20: 
6-7 “that Paul tarried seven days at Troas 
that he might have an opportunity of meet- 
ing with the Christian brethren on their day 
of public worship. It would appear that it 
was weekly, and that it was just past, when 
he arrived. The Jewish Sabbath must have 
passed during his stay, but it is evident that 
this was not the day on which Christians 
met, and no mention of it is made.” At this 
meeting Paul preached, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per was observed (verse 7). 

Thus early in the history of the Christian 
Ckurch we find the Lord’s Day was the time 
chosen for (1) a public assembly of the 
church, (2) a sermon, (8) the celebration 
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of the Lord’s Supper, and (4) the giving of 
an offering. These are the elements of wor- 
ship; and the observance of the first rather 
than the seventh day of the week as the 
day of worship was sanctioned by the con- 
duct of the Apostle Paul. Thus the perma- 
nent and moral obligation of the Sabbath 
resting upon all men is distinctly associated 
with the Lord’s Day. e 


But as Judaizers in the early church re- 
quired circumcision, so they insisted on the 
observance of the Jewish ceremonial Sab- 
kath, by Christian converts. Paul meets this 
error in Colossians 2:16-17. “Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon or 
a Sabbath day, which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is Christ’s.” This ap- 
pears to be the fulfilment of Hosea 2:11. 

When the words are examined in the light 
of Num. 28:3-4, 9-10, 11-16; 1 Chron. 23: 30- 
31; 2 Chron. 2: 4, 8, 18; Neh. 10:33; and 
Ezek. 45:17, the meaning of the Apostle is 
unmistakable. It is that the Jewish dis- 
pensation including the seventh day Sabbaih, 
as a shadow has given place to the Chris- 
tian including the Lord’s Day, so the dis- 
tinctly Jewish characteristics of the Sabbath 
have passed away. 

So in Galatians 4:10-11, the Apostle writes 
to the victims of the Judaizing spirit, “Ye 
observe days, and months and seasons and 
years. I am afraid of you lest by any means 
I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.” 
They were bound up with ceremonialism. 
They had not learned that Judaism had 
served its preparatory purpose. They would 
bind the yoke of Jewish ceremonial upon the 
shoulders of Christians. Therefore the Apos- 
tle expresses fear lest they have failed to 
grasp the meaning of the Gospel. 


It is to be noted that the Gospels refer 
ta the Jewish Sabbath frequently till after 
the resurrection of Christ. The Acts of the 
Apostles bring the first day of the week into 
view prominently as a day of worship. The 
Epistles mention the Jewish Sabbath but 
seldom, and then chiefly to furnish an argu- 
ment for its abolition. 

The Apostles give no rules for its observ- 
ance. They do not denounce its violation as 
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did the Hebrew prophets, nor do they include 
the breaking of it in any list of offences. 

The last book of the New Testament is 
prophetic, projecting thought into the future 
of the Church. Here we find the Lord’s Day 
spoken of alone (Rev. 1:10). It is significant 
that a new term is used to express the 
thought. For ‘“‘the day of the Lord” we find 
uniformly “he hemera tou kuriou,”’ while for 
“the Lord’s Day” the words are .“Kuriake 
hemera,” a new term coined to express a 
new fact. 


It is sometimes argued that there is no 
specific command requiring the change of 
day. The answer is, this is not necessary in 
view of the acts of Christ on the first Lord’s 
Day, the Apostle’s statement that the dis- 
tinctly Jewish Sabbath has passed away with 
the Jewish ceremonial, and the frequent men- 
tion of the first day of the week observed 
as a day of worship under the sanction of 
the Apostles who were taught and directed 
by the Spirit of Christ. 'There is the best 
authority, therefore, for observing the Lord’s 
Day as the Christian Sabbath, which God 
requires us to remember and keep holy. 

(Note.—The above is issued in leaflet form 
by the Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada, and 
car be had in quantities, for distribution, by 
writing to 611 Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto.) 


A gentleman walking near an unoccupied 
building one day, saw a stonecutter patiently 
chiseling at a rough stone in front of him. 
The gentleman stopped and watched him for 
a moment, and said, “Still chiseling?” “Yes,” 
replied the workman, “still chiseling.” “In 
what part of the building does this stone 
belong?” asked the gentleman. “I don’t 
“T haven’t 
seen the plans.” Then he went on chiseling. 
Our work in life is chiseling according to 
directions. We have not seen the plans. 
Leave them to Him who makes them, and 
go on chiseling. 


It is better to be beaten in the stress of 
life than to be victorious, if the victory can 
only be won by unholy alliance. It is bet- 
ter to live in obscurity than to be lifted 
into public notice by methods repugnant to 
moral sense. It is better to be poor, and 
filled with the consolations of Christ, than 
to be rich and empty hearted. It is better 
to be loved by a child than to be flattered 
by those whose only purpose is to serve 
personal ends.”’—“Tinklewellian Ethics.” 


Our Foreign Missions 


NEW HEBRIDES VETERANS. 


LETTER FROM ReEv. Dr. ANNAND. 


The following are extracts of a private 
letter to an intimate friend and were in no 
way intended for publication. The Record 
has asked the liberty of publishing them 
for the sake of the many who have so long 
known Dr. and Mrs. Annand, and their 
many years of hard and faithful work in 
charge of the New Hebrides Training Ins- 
titution, besides what other missionary 
work they can overtake.—HKd. 


“No wonder that you are beginning to 
feel your charge too heavy for you. We, 
who are a good deal younger than you, are 
beginning to realize that we are not so 
strong as we once were. Some days I get 
extremely weary with teaching and think 
I must soon give it up. Of course when 
fever is hanging about us we can feel that. 
But, as I have said in my printed letter, 
teaching in our hot climate is hard work. 
The school is little more than half our 
work. Mr. Bowie shares the responsibility 
with me now, but the work continues heavy 
as we have no assistant. 

We hope to fill in our forty years of for- 
eign service, the limit of time allowed in 
he South Sea Islands by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, even in conditions much 
healthier than ours. 

If we live till the twelfth of July, 1912, 
our forty years will be completed. Or, if 
ve live a year and a half beyond that, I 
will be seventy, the retiring time at home. 
Two of our missionaries are retiring this 
year, Rev. William Watt of Tanna, after 
forty-two years in the field, and Rev. Peter 
Milne, of Nguna, after forty-one years. 
Mr. Milne is over seventy-six years old. 

How many have come and gone since we 
came! What changes also have taken place 
in the Group in that time! However there 
is still much land to be possessed and cul- 
tivated, though it is all now under con- 
tTACt: 
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In the printed letter above referred to, 
printed for private circulation, Dr. Annand 
says.— 

Fever and other ills are to the front this 
season. We have some of our people on 
the sick list every day. Five grain quinine 
tabloids are in great demand. Teaching 
with the thermometer at ninety and up- 
wards in this humid atmosphere is not a 
very enviable employment. Our students 
do not show much vigour in their work, 
they seem to expect us to impart know- 
ledge to them without any effort in their 
part. May we not attribute this also to 
the climate? 

Nine weeks having passed without a call 
from a steamer, the students were greatly 
rejoiced to see the Tambo coming in on the 
first of the month with fresh supplies. 
Our mail (the first for nine weeks) was 
the largest we have had for some years. It 
reminded us of the good old days when we 
got our letters and papers only twice in the 


year. “The good old time.” 
Mr. Marshall, an elder from Glasgow, 


came around the group in the Tambo ins- 
pecting the work. His visit is the first 
fruit seen here of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. He has had a life long interest 
in this mission, so he appreciated very 
highly this opportunity of seeing the is- 
lands and their people. It was a_ real 
pleasure to us to meet him. 

We had our half yearly Communion on 
the 13th instant, which was a_ refreshing 
time to us. All the students, and nearly all 
their wives, now in the Institution are 
church members. However there are al- 
ways some of both sexes who do not give 
much evidence of love for’the Saviour. 
We need more of the Spirit’s’ quickening 
power that all these young men and women 
may be fitted for the Master’s use. 


Among the heathen on the hills there 
was lately another shooting affair, in 
which one man was probably fatally wound- 
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ed, while a woman and a girl were both hit 
in the heels with shot but not seriously 


hurt. The cause of the trouble was’ the 
common one of blaming others for the 
death of their friends and then seeking 


vengeance upon the suspected ones. 

There is work now for the island police 
in several places on this side of Santo. 
The fear of the government does not pre- 
vent the heathen from murdering one an- 
other, but fear does not stop all crime even 
in much more highly favored countries. 

We are still seeking an artisan assistant 
to complete our staff here. Other things 
being equal a carpenter, a married man, 
will be preferred. No one using alcohol or 
tobacco need apply. 


NOTES FROM HONAN. 
BY Weed. pocoTT, «Mi; 


The following notes are extracts of private 
letters from Dr. Scott, wyitten at different 
dates during the past few months, and not 
intended for publication, but they may help 
in the understanding of our work there.—Kd. 

This is a slack time with us at the hos- 
pital, being so near the Chinese New Year, 
which comes later than ours. Only about 
thirty patients a day the last few days. At 
this time every one is anxious to get home, 
and settle up old debts before the New Year, 
even if they make new scores, by borrowing, 
to do so. After their New Year I hope to 
go out with Mr. Bruce for a ten days’ tour 
in the country with my “kit” and an assist- 
ant, to a place removed two days’ cart jour- 
ney from here and where the people are too 
poor to do much travelling”. 

“The people are still busy in the fields, 
and there are only about fifty a day in the 
dispensary. They say the busy season out- 
side will be over in another fortnight. Some 
operations these days but not so many as 
will be a little later. Yesterday we had 
one, three hours in length, tuberculosis, 
glands of the neck, very deep and extensive; 
half the operation under cocaine and half 
under chloroform. 

One often wishes for a specialist’s skill 
out here. One has to be in a poor kind of 
way a specialist along several lines, as we 
have no M.’G.”H. or’ R. V.°H! to .send a pa- 
tient to. 
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“Last week a young man was brought in 
from a place only five miles out, with a 
compound fracture which had occurred eight 
days before. He said there was no one to 
bring him, but it was more likely a case of 
carelessness, as usual. He is doing very well, 
however. It is hard to kill some people. The 
Chinese seem to be specially resistant to 
many conditions which would be the finish 
of a white man. 

“We sent away fifteen men last week, who 
had succeeded in breaking off opium. Their 
reason, in many cases, for wanting to stop 
smoking, is the increased cost of opium dur- 
ing the last year or two, making it difficult 
of purchase for many of the poorer sort. 
This seems to touch them more closely than 
al] the edicts against the practice, issued 
from Pekin from time to time. 

“Nearly a fatal accident on the operating 
table this morning. We had to turn the pa- 
tient on his head and then do artificial res- 
piration for a considerable time, and finally 
give him an injection of two pints of salt 
water into his vein before he came properly 
around. 

The Chinese take anesthetics, as a rule, 
very well. We do as much as possible with 
cocaine, as it saves time, and they stand 
pain better than we would, due, as it has 
seemed to me, to diminished sensibility to: 
pain. 

Besides, they appreciate more what is 
done for them if they feel it a little. This 
latter of course is not used as a reason for 
giving a local instead of a general anesthetic, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. 

The question has been often asked whe- 
ther the power of the Chinese to endure pain 
is due to their strength of will or their 
lessened sensibility. I thing it is the lat- 
ter. There are many other directions in 
which they do not seem to display much 
will power. 


“IT am trying to do a little medical read- 
ing with an old teacher in Chinese. It looks 
queer to see Gray’s Anatomy and other stan- 
dard text books in the Chinese characters. 
The translation committee are engaged in a 
tremendous piece of work, and have already 
accomplished a great deal. It seems special- 
ly difficult in Chinese as the terminology 
had to be created, and it must have meant. 
an immense amount of work to prepare the: 
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medical lexicon alone. Medical and all other 
learned treatises are written in the Wenli 
(literary) style, and as that is quite dif- 
ferent, in very many instances, from the 
spoken language, in which the Bible and 
other ordinary books are written, it requires 
a good deal of special study with a teacher 
to understand them. It is the same with 
the Chinese Classic. We will have to get 
down to it, however, sooner or later, if we 
are to do any teaching in the dispensary to 
the assistants. - 


We had two falls of snow last week which 
have done a great deal of good, as the land 
was very dry, and the wheat crop in danger 
of another drought. 

“T have been favored with the most per- 
fect health since coming to China, and it 
makes a great difference in the pleasure of 
one’s work.” 


TOURING IN INDIA. 


Dr. A. G. McPhedran. 


In Camp, Central India. 
Dear Mr. Dickie,— 

I write in camp, just on the eve of mov- 
ing twelve miles farther west and twelve 
niles farther into the jungle. 

I suspect that this jungle is rather dif- 
ferent from the popular conception of “jun- 
gie.” True, we come across rocky or other 
waste and sterile areas wf greater or less 
extent, but this district, as a whole, is fer- 
tile and produces fine wheat, cotton, flax, 
jowar and corn. Jowar is a near relative 
of corn, with this important difference that 
the grain grows at the top of the stalk in- 
stead of half way up. It is the main cereal 
for the poor, being cheap and plentiful. 


This place is thirty-five miles south of 
Dhar—over sixty by road. We are in the 
valley of the Narbudda, and the territory 
here, which is as yet supplied from Dhar 
station, is perhaps forty by sixty miles. 

Barwani is the most important place in 
this part of the Narbudda valley. The 
Rana of the Barwani State received his 
powers from the British a few weeks ago. 
He is a young man, and his little State 
was previously administered by the British. 
Now they are his consultants, and the bet- 
ter he rules the less they will have to say, 
and the less they will wish to say. 
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There are several other States with terri- 
tory here. Gwalior has a large share. Dhar 
and Indore States also are interested, and 
their lands are, one would think, hopelessly 
mixed up, far more so than the patches on 
an old-fashioned crazy quilt. 


This valley is about twelve hundred feet 
nearer sea-level than the plains of Central 
India, on which all the niission stations of 
Central India, except Amkhut, are situated. 
A station will likely be opened at Barwani 
in the near future. It is needed. This field 
cannot be ministered to frum any other sta- 
tion on the plains. 

Mhow station has a similar large portion 
of the Narbudda Valley south of it, and a 
new station is needed there also. There are 
plenty of people and plenty to keep them. 
It is said that a famine seldom seriously 
affects this valley, and so we may hope for 
the day when a prosperous Christian popu- 
lation will occupy this territory. 

Our tour thus far has been very satisfac- 
tory, the people generally being interested 
and inclined to make further acquaintance 
with Christian teaching. 

This trip has been very useful to me in 
understanding and in speaking, and I hope 
that in the language examination a month 
hence I may not be put to shame. 

It is just a year since we came to Dhar. 


LATER. 

The cold season is practically over, and 
with it touring and most outdoor village 
preaching come to an end. All that mis- 
Sionaries can do in the hot season and rains, 
ax regards outdoor preaching, is to go out 
in the mornings to the villages within reach, 
and, after the morning’s work, get ‘back to 
the bungalow for shelter and indoor work 
not later than eleven o’clock. 

Mrs. McPhedran and I were out with Rev. 
D. F. Smith from January 19 to February 16, 
just four weeks. In that time we reached 
points eighty miles from home, camped in 
six different places, and met hundreds of 
people who had never heard the Gospel. Mr. 
Smith and his helpers preached in from 
three to ten villages every day, going once 
to each place. 

I seldom went away from the camp, at- 
tending there the sick who came for treat- 
ment, except when they were holding a 
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market in some neighboring village, when 
I went there for the same purpose. 


In some respects such village work is dis- 
appointing. What can be looked for from 
spending an hour in a village, preaching a 
religion that is so different from that in the 
minds of the people? How inadequate must 
be the presentation of the truth! And yet it 
has its fruits, and is the only way to reach 
many of these places. 

There are at least three ways in which 
fruit may result. Occasionally a man is met 
who is an earnest seeker after truth, and 
who readily accepts that presented in Christ. 
Village preaching may possibly bring salva- 
tion within reach of such men. 

Of this kind was Devaji, who accepted 
Christ on the first occasion when he heard 
of him, and having been baptized, went 
home and returned a few days later with 
four other men for baptism. 

Another way in which results may come 
from village preaching, is when one comes 
across a native Christian in a villagé, who 
has heard the Gospel elsewhere and accept- 
ed it and then moved to some other part of 
the country and is thus met by the mis- 
Sionary. 

We had such an instance one day when we 
were visiting villages while on the way from 
one camp to another. We met a young man 
who had become a Christian under the teach- 
ing of Dr. Buchanan in Amkhut, than whom 
no one could be more devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing. Having preached as usual in this 
village, we were about to leave when the 
young man made himself khown to us. Then 
some of the other men became more inte- 
rested and wanted further explanation. Con- 
Sequently we spent in that place as much 
time as is usually given to three or four 
places. 

From the teaching done, and from the 
life and work of that young man we have 
good reason to look for results there. When 


we left he came out of the village with us, 


to bring us to our main road, and so that 
he might have prayer with us alone. 


The third condition under which we may 
hope for results is. when the people buy 
books. We carried a stock of gospels and 
hymn-books, as well as a few other books. 


The hymn-books had about thirty-five 
hymns; the gospels were small books, one 
gospel in each. These all sold for a cent 
each. 

It is a nominal price, imposed merely to 
make tlfose who have them more careful to 
preserve them. Missionaries have found that 
when they give books away, many will take 
them for wrapping paper, or for kindling 
fires, etc. A small fee eliminates all that 
sort of thing and those who buy will make 
use of them. 

Generally the books are very popular. In 
a single day perhaps two hundred were sold. 
Other days the sales were very small. Some 
days there would be a run on hymn books. 
At other places the gospels were most in de- 
mand. 

It was interesting to see how color deter- 
mined the choice. Yellow is the favorite and 
they care little for blue. One day a man 
bought four copies of Matthew—they were in 
yellow covers— and did not change his mind 
when it was pointed out to him that they 
were all the same. Of course he may have 
had other reasons for his choice. 


But what may we look for from such 
wholesale distribution of books? Who can 
tell what the limit of the fruitfulness will 
be? My opinion regarding the tour is that 
of a spectator rather than a missionary, be- 
cause I am new to this country, but of all 
the methods I have seen employed, the sale 
of books seems to me to give the greatest 
promise of usefulness. Until we have suffi- 
cient missionaries to make the districts 
small, or until we are able at least to stay 
many weeks in one camping place, and teach 
we must expect results to come generally 
through the sale of books. 

Of course, while we are going among the 
people, other forces also are set in motion. 
Christianity is powerfully commended or 
condemned according to one’s habit of life. 
Then again the presence of a Christian 
home, if it be what it ought to be, should in- 
fluence. And although we may think the 
Indians queer, and they think us queer, yet 
a little honest endeaver to understand one 
another must always be beneficial. And in 
many ways, often when we least think of it 
we must be influencing, for good or for 
evil, those of them whose paths we are 
crossing. 
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CENTRAL DEMARARA MISSION, 1909. 


By Rev. A. D. Mackenzie, B.D. 


The work of the past year has been one 
largely of laying foundations. So far as 
any progress can be tabulated it is chiefly 
in material things, but we believe that a 
work has been done that will silently pro- 
duce good results in the days to come. 

Early in the year my district was made 
smaller than when I reported last, the older 
part being handed over to another district. 
The material outfit of this district then con- 
sisted of a crumbling school house at Qgle 
and a house for the catechist at the same 
station. 

In this country, subject to long continued 
rainy seasons, a mission work that seeks to 
be independent of buildings, is surely, to say 
the least, handicapped. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the missionary had to be occu- 
pied to a considerable degree with the se- 
curing of buildings, the first result of the 
campaign being a new schoolhouse at Ogle 
with a little house for the teacher beside it. 

A more interesting undertaking was that 
of housing the main congregation in George- 
town. A very unimposing edifice was opened 
in February and services begun on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. The building pro- 
voked many a laugh and smile, but still 
the work went on and we are sure that 
within its walls a work was done as endur- 
ing as eternity. 

The Sunday School and day school have 
progressed remarkably, so that a visitor of 
February 15, 1909, scarce a year ago, could 
searcely believe that the wild unkempt flock 
of little ones could be the clean, bright, in- 
telligent girls and boys of to-day. .I venture 
to say that not many boys and girls of equal 
ages at home could repeat the Children’s 
Catechism, or give the outline of the life 
of Paul from last half year’s lessons better 
than they, and I am safe in saying that a 
year ago half of them did not Know there 
had been a Paul, or a Jesus either. 

The Catechist Rajkumar, although now 
broken in health, has done faithful service, 
and during the year twelve adults and nine 
children were baptised. Among the former 
are some of great promise. . 

During the month of December the con- 
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as many as forty-five children into it. 
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gregation rejoiced in the prospect. of vacat- 
ing their old place of worship, and thanks 
to the efforts of Mr. T. C. James and other 
friends in P. HE. Island, our new church, St. 
Cuthbert, was opened on the first Sunday of 
the year. The Rev. J. B. Cropper preached 
and dispensed the first communion. Two 
members were received, and several others 
applied for baptism. 

We had services in six different places in 
this field with an everage attendance of one 
hundred and fifty-five, and six Sunday 
Schools, with an average of one hundred and 
forty-five; also two day schools with an aver- 
age of seventy-seven boys and twenty-six 
girls. 

It was a time of great rejoicing with our 
little flock. They are very proud of the 
church and are now planning out of their 
poverty, to add some of the things that are 
SLIM Tiackingeey vl ‘greatly regret that at this 
stage I am compelled to lay down the work 
for a time. I have great confidence in the 
future of the work at this point. 

The other two stations in Georgetown are 
not so encouraging, as the population there 
are of a shifting kind and impressions are 
too fleeting to be in very many cases lasting. 
At each we have a faithful few. 


At Industry we opened a small building 
costing considerably less than half a hun- 
dred dollars, but on some Sundays we crowd 
The 
work among the children is new but hopeful. 

At Uitkomst on the Demarara River—‘far 
from the madding crowd” we have built the 
long projected school and hope to have a 
government grant for it before the close of 
the year. Mr. Crackwell continues to do ex- 
cellent work here, and his influence with 
the children is remarkable. The people are 
a very difficult people and I regret that ow- 
ing to its isolation the place is still un- 
manned by a catechist. I have not felt 
hitherto that I could spare any of my older 
men for this station and a new beginner is 
not able to undertake it, so far from the mis- 
Sionary’s supervision. 

Again I wish to record my gratitude to the 
kind friends at home who supplied cards, 
toys and clothing, with great benefit to the 
cause. 
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BERBICE AND E. DEMARARA, 1909. 


By Rev. J. B. Cropper. 


Once again the district within which has 
lain the work on which I am to report com- 
prises the Better Hope Station and the Hast 
Coast of Demerara as far as the village of 
Plaisance inclusive. The redivision’ was 
made to take effect from the Ist of January, 
but I did not assume control until the ist 
of March; and I did not enter into residence 
at the manse with my family until April. 

The general work of the year has been 
satisfactory, and, on the whole, encouraging. 
A feeling is perceptible among the people 
of a growing consciousness of their indivi- 
duality as a community. This is well, and 
the effort must now be to cultivate a “‘public 
opinion” healthy, and based on godliness 
and religion. 


Among the baptisms—of which there were 
seventy-eight (twenty-three adult and fifty: 
five infant )—two stand outas of some prom- 
inence. One of these was that of a baniya 
(shopkeeper) caste, of Port Mourant, who 
for years had withstood our efforts, and who 
had spent some money in importing books 
from India for his own study and for free 
distribution among his countrymen in order 
to maintain the controversy against us. He 
is now one of our agents and conducts meet- 
ings with telling effect, confuting his op- 
ponents out of their own books. 

The second is that of a sadhu (holy man), 
from the same estate, who, as the second 
oldest chela (disciple) of a very prominent 
pundit now retired to India, was much 
looked up to. Much is made (and rightly ) 
of the getting a hold of the children; but 
the baptism of such men as these, and the 
large proportion of adults baptised show that 
the direct method of attack is effective still 
and that there is no reason to doubt the 
power of the Gospel message in its struggle 
with error even when entrenched in the 
adult. 


Regular Sabbath services were conducted 
at eleven places of worship and sundry meet- 
ings were also held on estates and in the 
villages. My own time was devoted entirely 
to serving the regular ordered gatherings, 
the work of holding open air meetings being 
perforce left entirely to the catechists. 
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The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
regularly dispensed quarterly at Better 
Hope, Helena, Bush Lot, Cotton Tree, Bo- 
hemia and Letur Kenny as centres; and 
the number of communicants at the close 
of the year was one hundred and seventy- 
eight (eighty-six East Indians and ninety- 
two West Indians). There are a consider- 
able number of aduit members who are not 
communicants, but in the circumstances that 
prevail a careful guarding of the Table is 
necessary. 

Children were gathered for tuition at 
twelve places, but owing to the inadequacy 
of the teaching staff little can be done in 
the way of effective organization. The best 
work is done at those places where there are 


day schools of the mission, the teacher of 


the day school being available for help. In 
very many instances, however, parents who 
will readily send their children to these 
latter will not allow them to attend the 
former. The past year has witnessed 4 
slight improvement in this department. 

Much enthusiasm was displayed at the 
time of the thanksgiving services. Good 
meetings were in all cases held, attendance 
was very large and an excellent spirit per- 
vaded all. Gifts were liberal and have con- 
tributed materially to the record total shown 
this year under the head of native church. 

The giving for the year was a consider- 
able improvement on that of the previous 
year and was, all things considered, satis- 
factory. Much patience must be exercised 
in training the Hast Indian of British 
Guiana to give, and that systematically; both 
heredity and environment are against a rapid 
growth in this grace. 

Sickness or death has visited all the sta- 
tions during the year, and some very prom- 
ising young members have been taken away. 
The manse itself did not escape visitation, 
the missionary’s sister, the equivalent, in the 
ordinary establishment, of the missionary’s 
wife, having been prostrated by a serious 
attack of pneumonia. 

The thought of the pressure of the bur- 
den of your F. M. Committee has not failed 
to claim sympathy. It has been constantly 
borne in mind and greater effort than ever 
before has been made to obtain the maxi- 
mum of return for the minimum of output. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF OUR CENTRAL INDIA MISSION 


By -REV..FH. RUSSELL: 


Dhar, Central India, 


April 1st, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 


I returned a few days ago from our An- 
nual Conference at Mhow,.and want to write 
you a little about it while its details are 
fresh in my memory. It was quite the best 
we have had for years, and I think I am 
safe in saying the best we have ever had. 

The attendance of Indian Christians from 
all parts of our Mission was altogether be- 
yond precedent. There were about six hun- 
dred present. The largest delegation was 
from Dhar, numbering something like 150, 
the Amkhut contingent being a good second, 
with about 112. 

Many of the latter walked the whole way 
in, a distance of about 125 miles, spending 
about a week on the road, and stirring up 
the villages as they came through. Most of 
our Dhar people walked in the 33 miles, 
some of the women and girls riding by turns 
in bullock carts. 

It was very encouraging to see the expect- 
ation with which they looked forward to 
the Mela. A number of our young men are 
engaged in Industrial work of one kind or 
another, and could not very easily get away 
for-four days in the midst of a busy season, 
but they arranged to work overtime, so for 
some days beforehand things were going till 
after midnight, so that they might get their 
holiday. 

All the people went at their own expense, 
except the girls and boys in our orphanage, 
and even the comparatively small outlay was 
a test in most cases of their real desire to 
g0. 
I was glad to see Moti and his wife from 
their village north of Dhar, and our old 
friend Devaji, who came in from the Bar- 
wani district. He told me that several 
others were ready to come with him, but se- 
rious illness hindered at the last moment. 


The local arrangements for the conference, 
due chiefly to Mr. Taylor’s efforts, ably sec- 
cnded by the whole Mhow staff, were very 
complete. The church and school building 
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was too small to hold the gathering, and a 
large shamiana was erected on the com- 
pound. 

Here meetings were held in the morning 
from 7.30 to 9.80, and again in the evening 
from 4 to 6. It was too hot at mid-day to 
meet in the tent, and separate meetings 
were arranged for, the men gathering in the 
boys’ school and the women in the girls’ 
school. 

We were privileged to have with us two 
men of exceptional power, the Rev. John 
Forman, of Mainpuri, and J. R. Chitamber, 
of Lucknow. Mr. Forman’s Hindustani was 
a delight to all who heard him, and one as 
he listened appreciated the advantages of 
having been born in India, and having 
spent boyhood’s days here. Mr. Chitamber 
is an Indian pastor of the Methodist Church, 
and speaks with great persuasiveness and 
spiritual power. 

It had been arranged that Dr. Campbell 
should preside over the meetings, but owing 
to a severe cold he was unable to do so. 
This was the more to be regretted as he 
was leaving the next week for Canada, and 
it would have given a completeness to the 
Conference to have him in the chair. He 
was able to give a parting message at the 
closing meeting on Monday, which was lis- 
tened to with appreciation. 


The conference began on Friday morning, 
and closed Monday evening. It was marked 
throughout by ‘great earnestness and se- 
riousness. Many had come hoping for a 
blessing, and were in a spirit of constant 
expectation. 

When one considers the length and fre- 
quency of the meetings, the attendance and 
the attention were alike remarkable. Hven 
the growing heat at mid-day, when the In- 
dian is accustomed to a siesta, did not no- 
ticeably affect the attendance. 

In addition to the regular meetings, last- 
ing till six in the evening, all of which 
were in Hindustani, there was a meeting in 
English each evening, at 6.30, addressed by 
Mr. Forman, and well attended by English 
residents of Mhow, and English speaking 
natives. In these the speaker dwelt in a 
searchiig and helpful way with sin and its 
problems. 
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Sunday was in many senses the great day 
of the feast. We all gathered round the 
Lord’s table in the early morning, and it was 
inspiring to see the large tent filled with 
such a large, reverent, expectant congrega- 
tion. 


Some of us, who can look back on the 
Central India Mission of fifteen or twenty 
years ago, could not help comparing then 
with now, and feeling that even though in 
the face of the heathen round about us we 
are gtill in the day of small things, the 
years have brought with them greater bless- 
ings than we sometimes realize, and the 
happy faces surrounding the table were a 
witness to the power that is working more 
and more mightily in these days for India’s 
redemption. 

Dr. Wilson presided, and the sermon was 
preached by the Indian pastor of the Rutlam 
congregation. It was a time of heart search- 
ing and of re-consecration. 

I must not take space to tell you all that 
was said and done. Several addresses were 
given by our own missionaries and Indian 
brethren, and all breathed a unity of aim 
and spirit that would have been remarkable 
had we not remembered the days and weeks 
of prayer that had preceded the Conference. 

And was not this, too, the secret of the 
blessing that came to so many, especially 
on the last day, when at the close of the 
morning meeting, after Mr. Chitamber’s al- 
most irresistible appeal, hundreds of hands 
went up to show the intention of those pre- 
sent to give themselves unreservedly to 
Christ, and live lives of entire consecration 
to Him. 

The closing meeting was a solemn one. 
There was no excitement, almost no testi- 
mony,—most hearts were too full for that,— 
but the closing addresses were heart to 
heart words, and one felt in an atmosphere 
not of this world, as the people were charged 
to cherish well the blessing they had re- 
ceived, and to follow closely day by day in 
the work to which they were returning the 
Master to whom they had sworn fresh al- 
legiance. . 

And what of the results? Will they be 
permanent ? One cannot say, but among 
some of our people who were at the Con- 
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ference there are signs of a new spirit and 
a new enthusiasm in their work ,and a de- 
sire to live more truly for Christ and His 
kingdom. And we believe that for many of 
them the Power who was so manifestly pre- 
sent in our Mhow meetings is to-day an in- 
dwelling Presence, leading them into lives 
of larger and more whole-hearted service. 


WORKERS NEEDED IN FORMOSA. 
REV. DUNCAN MCLEOD. 


I feel that the people at home are not 
sufficiently informed of the actual needs of 
our Mission. I remember the feeling of 
disappointment I had when the F. M. C. ap- 
pointed me to Formosa instead of Macao, 
my former choice. It was of course a mo- 
mentary feeling, for I was willing to go 
anywhere at their bidding; nevertheless, I 
thought that Formosa was already, at least 
to a large extent, being evangelized. Like 
the most of Foreign missionaries I wanted 
to start on comparatively new ground; but 
I thought Formosa had not much of that 
kind left as a sufficient scope for my fresh 
ambitions. 


Iam now over two years in Formosa, and 
can say that my knowledge of the situation 
was seriously at fault. ‘The three million 
souls in this fair island are practically in 
heathen darkness. Even after reckoning 
the Christians of the North and South we 
have but touched upon the fringe, of. the 
heathen population. The sooner the Church 
at home realizes this fact the sooner will 
she come to the rescue of our F. M. C., who 
feel the situation keenly, but find them- 
selves, to a large extent, helpless in supply- 
ing all our needs. 

We rejoice for every addition to all the 
mission fields, yet we feel that Formosa, an 
island that has been made famous in the 
world of modern missions because of the 
singular success of its first pioneers, should 
receive more attention than ever. 


Any one who studies the history of the 
earlier days of this mission easily finds 
out the wonderful influence of that gsoul- 
stirring personality who first brought the 
message of hope and love to this people. It 
reveals most clearly what power a man of 
convictions has over other minds. 
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The late Dr. G. L. MacKay had very defi- 
nite convictions about the needs of the hea- 
then. These convictions carried him buoy- 
antly through his pioneer work; they found 
their way into the most stubborn hearts and 
lives, and are still alive in the hearts of 
the older men whose glory it is to speak 
of the early days of hardship and struggle. 


Let me give an illustration of the fulness 
of our privileges as citizens in Formosa. 

A year ago our Council, in conjunction 
with our pastors and preachers, and with 
the Japanese pastor and Christians, pitched 
a tent near the exhibition grounds in 
Taipeh. In this tent our preachers, three 
and four of them, every afternoon preached 
to the passing multitudes. 

The resident Roman Catholic priest came 
one afternoon with the sole purpose of in- 
terfering with our services. He interrupted 
the speakers several times, while smoking 
his cigar in the midst of the preaching. 
After the service was over he was led over 
by an official to a police stand on the other 
side of the street, and there was warned 
not to interfere again. Needless to say, he 
never did. He came but had to be silent. 
This took place about five minutes’ walk 
from the Bang-kah church which in earlier 
days a mob of frenzied Chinamen razed to 
the ground. 


The commercial conditions, too, have 
changed, bringing their own privileges to 
Christians, our young men having equal pri- 
vileges in business. Great changes have 
come over the political, commercial, educa- 
tional and religious life of the people. The 
old order has been gradually changing, and 
the new is just in the making. The Japan- 
ese are creating a new order of things, 
which we as missionaries have to consider 
as of great importance for us. It would be 
too sweeping to say that it is all for the 
best for the people of Formosa. Japan it- 
self is only an infant empire and is bound 
to blunder on her way to maturity. But 
so far there has been great progress in 
Formosa under her rule. 

The liberties in connection with the civic 
administration of the island is a matter for 
which we have to be very thankful. In 
former years our converts dreaded the 
8reedy and cruel Chinese officials. There 
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was neither law nor order for self-protec- 
tion. 

An elder, a man of forty, was telling me 
the other day how his father.in early days 
used to steal away, by the most solitary 
by-paths, from Daitobei to Tamsui, a dis- 
tance of about ten miles, to attend the re- 
ligious services. They dreaded to meet these 
district officials on the way. 

Not long ago, one of our Christian con- 
verts, who himself to-day is a district of- 
ficer, went out with us to one of the hea- 
then villages to make known unto them 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. After the 
preaching was over he led in prayer, im- 
ploring that God would lead them unto the 
light and liberties of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The educational situation has remarkably 
changed. Every one can get a liberal edu- 
cation. We see young Chinese girls with 
their school books under their arms travel- 
ling on the trains to and from Taipch, as 
the country boys and girls do on the out- 
skirts of our Canadian cities. The chances 
are that soon teachers’ certificates will be 
granted to these girls as well as to the 
young men. 

This privilege we expect also for the girls 
in our School, who are receiving an excellent 
education as well as a thorough religious 
training, and as they go out into the hea- 
then villages, who can estimate the good in- 
fluence they may be able to exert upon the 
young. 

In the midst of such general revolution in 
current thought, life, and in education, it 
was inevitable that the religious conceptions 
of the people should undergo a change. The 
starting of new enterprises under Japanese 
supervision opened up fresh callings for the 
young men. Their ambitions were fired by 
new prospects on every side. Set upon the 
material things of life they have ceased to 
respect the past. They are becoming scep- 
tical. 

The new civilization coming in the wake 
of Japanese education, and with false views 
of God and the world, has alienated them 
from religion. The business men have no 
time for it. The scholar does not believe it. 
The old order is changing, and a new order 
is entering which is not the creation of 
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truth and righteousness. The people are 
becoming more indifferent toward anything 
of a religious nature, while they still hold 
to the outward observance of their ancient 
customs. The prejudice against the Gospel 
is dying out. Men are ready anywhere and 
everywhere to wait and listen to a discourse 
on the Gospel message. Hence the appeal 
for men who shall lead in this aggressive 
side of our work. 


This in brief gives you an idea of the im- 
mediate needs and prospects for evangelist- 
ic work in North Formosa. Every door in 
the Providence of God seems to be opening 
for us. The present need is for one or two 
men who are specially led toward this kind 
of work. 

There is need of men with a deep convic- 
tion about the needs of the heathen. It is 
such a task to constantly hold on to that 
sacred enthusiasm which moved us to leave 
homes and kindred for the sake of the 
perishing heathen. It is a real spiritual 
problem to keep one’s life in touch with 
Him whose own loving heart goes out in 
an undying passion for men, as well as to 
keep one's own heart in loving sympathy 
with those to whom we have come to minis- 
ter. The tendency to become callous about 
the salvation of individual souls is very 
great. To convert the heathen there is need 
of strong faith for definite results. 

To have faith for one is of far more value 
than a vague hope for the thousands. 


One is apt to forget the great distinction 
between a man out of Christ in Christen- 
dom, and an unconverted Chinaman. The 
first lives and has his being in the midst 
of a light which he actually refuses. The 
Chinaman is in utter darkness, and we do 
not know but he may accept the light we 
have to give him. The sins of the first man 
rest on himself, but those of the heathen 
rest on us until we have offered them the 
light. This thought presses the question 
home to each of us: Shall I help to give the 
light to those who are in darkness? The 
light of the world is Jesus” I am the light 
of the world. He that believeth in me shall 
not walk in darkness. 


One more matter of interest to those who 
are to carry on the work of evangelizing the 
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heathen of Formosa. I refer to the savages. 
Nothing has ever been done for these eighty 
thousand head-hunters in the mountains. 
We, as missionaries, have all felt in our 
hearts that we would have to face this pro- 
biem. We have no men to go. The doors 
are being opened here and there in villages 
that are being subdued year by year. At 
present we have not enough staff to carry 
on the general supervision of the infant 
church, let alone the work of carrying on 
aggressive work among the heathen. 

The native pastors and elders have moved 
at last Presbytery that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the question of begin- 
ning work as soon as possible among the 
savages. They have a Foreign Mission fund 
already established, and men are now ap- 
pointed to select the most favourable locality 
for settling a preacher to learn their lan- 
guage. 

Furthermore, two savage girls have been 
brought a month ago to the Girls’ School. 
Thus you may understand that this means 
the creation of fresh needs, inasmuch as the 
co-operation of one of us is very necessary 
in opening up new territory. 

The native preachers have just awakened 
to a real sense of their duty to their neigh- 
bours in heathenism. They go out m twos 
and threes to preach in heathen villages. 
They are beginning to open up street cha- 
pels for the purpose of giving the Gospel to 
those who will not venture to our regular 
chapels. We opened a year ago one in Tam- 
sui, and thousands have heard the Gospel 
message for the first time there. We are 
about to open another street chapel in that 
populous city, Aaitotei, the busiest section 
of Taipch. “Sowing beside all waters.” 

We want immediately, therefore, one or- 
dained missionary, for purely evangelistic 
work. We need more, of course, but one man 
is absolutely necessary this year. The needs 
of the other departments of the work I leave 
for those in charge of them to make known. 
Two lady evangelists are greatly needed, but 
the greatest needs first. May God lead in 
choosing men fit into this particular side of 
the work. 


Send men whose eyes have seen the King, 
Men in whose ears His sweet words ring, 
Send such Thy lost ones home to bring; 
Send them where Thou wilt come. 


Life and Work 


AS DEATH LEAVES US? 


There is a deep, divine, eternal truth in 
the old, oft-quoted phrase “As death leaves 
us eternity will find us.” That means we 
will begin on the other side of death where 
we left off on this side, just as the student 
will begin in the University where he left 
off in the preparatory academy. 

When we go down into the valley of death, 
we will of necessity leave many things be- 
hind us. The scholar will leave his books, 
the merchant his wares, the miser his gold, 
the society woman her fashions, BUT every 
one of us will take ourselves with us. We 
will take our dispositions, our characters, 
our loves, our hates, our meanesses, our 
magnanimities. The man who ignored God 
and had no care for holy things here, will 
ignore God and have no care for holy things 
yonder. The man who reverenced God and 
loved holy things here, will reverence God 
and love holiness yonder. 


Here are two men in the city of Rome. 
The Hmperor Nero and the apostle Paul. 
They are pole-wide apart in the whole make- 
up of their life. Nero is coarse with lust, 
and maliciously cruel. Paul is refined with 
love and mercifully compassionate. Nero 
regards the Nazarene with contemptuous 
hate. Paul adores Him as the Name above 
every name. They both die and pass into 
the other world. Is it reasonable to think 
that they will be of the same mind and dis- 
position yonder ? Will Nero wake up in the 
other world with a great and holy love for 
Jesus? It isn’t thinkable. 

Here are sheep and swine feeding on the 
plain. When night falls the sheep gather 
in the fold, and the swine seek the stye. 
Each goes to its own place. Every man at 
death will go to his own place. We will go 
where we are fit to go. 

In the church at Sardis Jesus saw a few 
who had not defiled their garments, and He 
said, “They shall walk with Me in white, 
for they are worthy.” A man’s future life 
depends on what he is. Character determines 
destiny. The wheat is gathered into the 
granary because it is wheat. The stingray 
flounders in the mud because its a stingray. 
The trout seeks the mountain brook because 
it’s a trout. The sheep seek green pastures 
and the swin wallows in the mire. Each 
goes to his own place. 


You cannot force men into heaven. God 
cannot. If you are not fit for heaven, you 


would be miserable there even were you al- 
lowed to enter. It would be hell. Men carry 
with them that which makes their abode a 
heaven or hell. 

Man’s folly is nowhere more manifest than 
in the vague hope he entertains, that he 
may live in the love and practice of sin 
here, and after death, wake up in the love 
and practice of holiness yonder. Such a 
hepe is groundless. Reason rebukes it and 
revelation is dead against it. 

If at night you lie down to sleep in filth 
and dirt, do you expect to wake sweet and 
clean in the morning? If you die in gar- 
ments of moral filth, do you expect to wake 
up in robes of spotless white? Is it reason- 
able to believe that Cleopatra, of unsavory 
reputation, will rise on the other side death, 
white-souled as Mary, the mother of Jesus ? 
Reason as well as revelation compels us te 
think otherwise.—Canadian Congregational- 
ist. 


NOT THE SCRAP PILE. 


A blacksmith about eight years after he 
had given his heart to God was approached 
by an intelligent unbeliever with the ques- 
tion: “Why is it you have so much trouble? 
T have been watching you. Since you joined 
the church and began to ‘walk square,’ and 
seem to love everybody, you have had twice 
as many trials and accidents as you had be- 
fore. I thought that when a man gave him- 
self to God his troubles were over. Isn’t 
that what the parsons tell us?” 

With a thoughtful, but glowing face, the 
blacksmith replied: 

“Do you see this piece of iron? It is for 
the springs of a carriage. I have been ‘tem- 
pering’ it for some time. To do this I heat 
it red-hot, and then plunge it into a tub of 
ice-cold water. This I do many times. If 
J find it taking ‘temper,’ I heat and hammer 
it unmercifully. In getting the right piece 
of iron I found several that were too brittle. 
So I threw them in the scrap-pile. Those 
scraps are worth about a cent a pound; this 
carriage spring is very valuable.” 

He paused, and his listener nodded. The 
blacksmith continued: 

“God saves us for something more than 
to have a good time—that’s the way I see 
it. We have the good time all right, for 
God’s smile means heaven. But he wants 
us for service just as I want this piece of 
iron. Ever since I saw this I have been say- 
ing to him: ‘Test me in any way you 
choose, Lord; only don’t throw me in the 
scrap-pile.’’’—Sabbath Reading. 
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ABOUT GOING TO MANITOBA. 


The “Setness” of Theodosia. 


By L. M. MoNnTGOMERY. 
(Author of “Anne of Green Gables.’’) 


When Theodosia Ford married Wesley 
Brooke, after a courtship of three years, 
everybody concerned was satisfied. There 
was nothing particularly romantic in either 
courtship or marriage. Wesley was a quiet, 
steady fellow, comfortably off. He was not 
at all handsome. But Theodosia was a very 
pretty girl, with the milky coloring of an 
auburn blonde, and large, china-blue eyes. 
She looked mild and Madonna-like, and was 
known to be very sweet-tempered. Wesley’s 
older brother, Irving Brooke, had married a 
woman who kept him in hot water all the 
time, so Heatherton folks said, but they 
thought there was no fear of that with Wes- 
ley and Theodosia. They would get along 
together all right. 


Only old Jim Parmelee shook his head 
and said they might, and then again they 
mightn’t; he knew the stock they came of, 
and it was a kind you could never predict 
about. Wesley and Theodosia were third 
cousins. This meant that old Henry Ford 
had been the great-great-grandfather of 
them both. Jim Parmelee, who was ninety, 
had been a small boy when this remote an- 
cestor had been alive. 


“TI mind him well’ said old Jim on the 
morning of Theodosia’s wedding day. “And 
he was the settest man you ever see or 
want to see. When old Henry Ford made 
up his mind on any p’int a cyclone wouldn’t 
turn him a hair’s breath—no, nor an earth- 
quake neither. Didn’t matter a mite how 
much he suffered for it—he’d stick to it if 
he broke his heart. Ther. was always some 
story or other going round about old Hen- 
ry’s setness. The family weren’t quite so 
bad—only Tom. He was Dosia’s great- 
grandfather and a regular chip of the old 
block. Since then it’s cropped out now and 
again in the different branches of the fam- 
ily. I mistrust if Dosia hasn’t got a spice 
of it and Wes, too.” 


Wesley and Theodosia were married in 
the golden prime of the Indian summer and 
settled down on their snug little farm. Dosia 
was a beautiful bride and Wesley’s pride in 
her was amusingly apparent. He thought 
nothing too good for her, so Heatherton peo- 
ple said. It was a sight to make an old 
heart young to see him march up the aisle 
of the church on Sunday, in all the glossy 
splendour of his wedding suit, his curly 
black head held high, and his round. boyish 
face shining with happiness. stopping and 
turning at his pew to show Theodosia in. 
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They always sat alone together in the big 
pew, and Alma Spencer, who sat behind 
them, declared that they held each other’s 
hands all through the service. This lasted 
until Spring; then came a sensation and 
scandal, such as decorous Heatherton had 
not known since the time Isaac Allen got 
drunk at Centreville Fair and came home 
and kicked his wife. 


One evening in early April, Wesley came 
home from the store at the corner, where he 
had lingered to talk over politics and farm- 
ing methods with his cronies. This evening 
he was later than usual, and Theodosia had 
kept his supper warm for him. She met 
him on-the porch and kissed him. He kissed 
her in return, and held her to him for a 
minute, with her bright head on his shoul- 
der. The frogs were singing down in the 
south meadow swamps, and there was a 
splendour of silvery moonrise over the wood- 
ed Heatherton hills. Theodosia always re- 
membered that moment. 


When they went in, Wesley, full of excite- 
ment, began to talk of what he had heard at 
the store. Ogden Greene and Tom Cary 
were going to sell out and go to Manitoba. 
There were better chances for a man out 
there, he said; in Heatherton he might slave 
all his life and never make more than a bare 
living. Out West he might make a fortune. 


Wesley talked on in this strain for some 
time, rehashing all the arguments he had 
heard Greene and Cary use. He had always 
been rather disposed to grumble at his 
limited chances at Heatherton, and now the 
great West seemed to stretch before him full 
of alluring prospects and visions. Ogden 
and Tom wanted him to go, too. He had 
half a notion to. Heatherton was a stick- 
in-the-mud place anyhow. 


“What say, Dosia?”’ 

He looked across the table at her, his eyes 
bright and questioning. Theodosia had lis- 
tened in silence, as she poured his tea 
and passed the hot, flaky biscuits. There 
was a little perpendicula: wrinkle between 
her straight eyebrows. 


“T think Ogden and Tom are fools,” she 
said briefly. “They have good farms here. 
What do they want to go west for, or you, 
either? Don’t get silly notions in your 
head, Wes.” 

Wesley flushed. 

“Wouldn’t you go with me, Dosia?” he 
said, trying to speak lightly. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Theodosia in her 
calm, sweet voice. Her face was serene, but 
the little wrinkle had grown deeper. Old 
Jim Parmelee would have known what it 
meant. He had seen the same expression 
on old Henry Ford’s face many a time. 


Wesley laughed good-humoredly, as if at 
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a child. His heart was suddenly set on go- 
ing .west, and he was sure he could soon 
bring Theodosia round. He did not say any- 
thing more about it just then. Wesley 
thought he knew how to manage women. 


When he broached the subject again, two 
days later, Theodosia told him plainly that 
it was no use. She would never consent to 
leave Heatherton and all her friends and go 
out to the prairies. The idea was just rank 
foolishness and he would soon see that him- 
self. 


All this Theodosia said calmly and sweet- 
ly, without any trace of temper or irritation. 
Wesley still believed he could persuade her 
and he tried perseveringly for a fortnight. 
By the end of that time he discovered that 
Theodosia was not a great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of old Henry Ford for nothing. 


Not that Theodosia ever got angry. Nei- 
ther did she laugh at him. She met his ar- 
guments and pleadings seriously enough, 
but she never wavered. 


“Tf you go to Manitoba, Wes, you'll go 
alone,’ she said. “I’ll never go, so there is 
no use in any more talking.” 

Wesley was a descendant of old Henry 
Ford, too. Theodosia’s unexpected opposi- 
tien roused all the latent stubbornness of his 
nature. He went over to Centreville oftener, 
and kept his blood at fever heat talking to 
Greene and Cary, who wanted him to go 
with them and spared no pains at induce- 
ment. 


The matter was gossiped about in Hea- 
therton, of course. People knew that Wes- 
ley Brooke had caught “the western fever,” 
and wanted to sell out and go to Mani- 
toba, while Theodosia was opposed to it. 
They thought Dosia would have to give 
in in the end, but said it was a pity .Wes 
Brooke couldn’t be contented to stay where 
he was well off. 


Theodosia’s family naturally sided with 
her and tried to dissuade Wesley. But he 
was mastered by that resentful irritation, 
roused in a man by opposition where he 
thinks he should be master, which will 
drive him into any cause. 


One day he told Theodosia that he was 
going. She was working her butter in her 
little, snowy-clean dairy under the _ great 
willows by the well. Wesley was standing 
in the doorway, his stout, broad-shouldered 
figure filling up the sunlit space. He was 
frowning and sullen. 


“T’m going west in two weeks’ time with 
the boys, Dosia,’ he said stubbornly. ‘“‘You 
can come with me or stay here—just exactly 
as you please. But I’m going.” 

Theodosia went on spatting her balls of 
golden butter on the print in silence. She 
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was looking very neat and pretty in her 
big, white apron, her sleeves rolled up high 
above her plump, dimpled elbows and her 
ruddy hair curling about her face and her 
white throat. She looked as pliable as her 
butter. 


Her silence angered her husband. He 
shuffled impatiently. 


“Well, what have you to say, Dosia?”’ 


“Nothing,” said Theodosia. “If you have 
made up your mind to go, go you will, I 
suppose. But I will not. There is no use 
in talking. We’ve been over the ground 
often enough, Wes. The maiter is settled.” 


Up to that moment Wesley had always 
believed that his wife would yield at last, 
when she saw that he was determined. Now 
he realized that she never would. Under 
that exterior of milky, dimpled fiesh and 
calm blue eyes was all the iron will of old 
dead and forgotten Henry Ford. This mild- 
est and meekest of girls and wives was not 
to be moved a hairsbreadth by all argument 
or entreaty, or insistence on a husband’s 
righis. 

A great, sudden anger came over the man. 
He lifted his hand and for cone moment it 
seemed to Theodosia as if he meant to strike 
her. Then he dropped it with the first oath 
that had ever crossed his lips. 


“You listen to me,” he said thickly. “If 
you won’t go with me, J’ll never come back 
here—never. When you want to do your 
duty as a wife you can come to me. But 
Ill never come back.” 


He turned on his heel and strode away. 
Theodosia kept on spatting her butter. The 
little perpendicular wrinkle had come be- 
tween her brows again. At that moment an 
odd, almost uncanny resemblance to the old 
portrait of her great-great-grandfather, 
which hung on the parlor wall at home, 
came out on her girlish face. 


The fortnight passed by. Wesley was 
silent and sullen, never speaking to his 
wife when he could avoid it. Theodosia 
was as sweet and serene as ever. She made 
an extra supply of shirts and socks for him, 
put up his lunch basket, and packed his 
trunk carefully. But she never spoke of 
his journey. 

He did not sell his farm. Irving Brooke 
rented it. Theodosia was to live in the 
house. The business arrangements were 
simple and soon concluded. 


Heatherton folks gossiped a great deal. 
They all condemned Theodosia. Even her 
own people sided against her now. They. 
hated to be mixed up in a local scandal, 
and since Wes was bound to go, they told 
Theodosia that it was her duty to go with 
him, no matter how much she disliked it. 
It would be disgraceful not to. 
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They might as well have talked to the 
four winds. Theodosia was immoveable. 
They coaxed and argued and blamed—it all 
came to the same thing. Even those of 


them who would be “set” enough themselves . 


on occasions could not understand Theo- 
dosia, who had always been so tractable. 


They finally gave up, as Wesley had done, 
baffled. Time would bring her to her senses, 
they said; you just had to leave that still, 
stubborn kind alone. 
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On the morning of Wesley’s departure 
Theodosia arose at sunrise and prepared a 
tempting breakfast. Irving Brooke’s oldest 
son, Stanley, who was to drive Wesley to 
the station, came over early with his ex- 
press wagon. Wesley’s trunk, corded and 
labelled, stood on the back platform. 


The breakfast was a very silent meal. 
When it was over, Wesley put on his hat 
and overcoat, and went to the door, around 
which Theodosia’s morning glory vines were 
beginning to twine. The sun was not yet 
above the trees and the long shadows lay 
on the dewy grass. The wet leaves were 
flickering on the old maples that grew 
along the fence between the yard and the 
clover field beyond. The skies were all 
pearly blue, clean swept of clouds. From the 
little farmhouse the green meadows sloped 
down to the valley, where a blue haze 
wound in and out like a glistening ribbon. 


Theodosia went out and stood looking in- 
scrutably on, while Wesley and Irving hoist- 
ed the trunk into the wagon and tied it. 
Then Wesley came up the porch steps and 
looked at her. 


“Dosia,”’ he said a little huskily, “I said 
I wouldn’t ask you to go again, but I will. 
Will you come with me yet?” 


“No,” said Theodosia gently. 


He held out his hand. He did not offer 
to kiss her. 

“Good-bye, Dosia.” 

“Good-bye, Wes.” 

There was no tremor of an eyelash with 
her. Wesley smiled bitterly and turned 
away. When the wagon reached the end 
of the little lane he turned and looked back 
for the last time. Through all the years 
that followed he carried with him the pic- 
ture of his wife as he saw her then, stand- 
ing amid the airy shadows and wavering 
golden lights of the morning, the wind 
blowing the skirt of her pale blue wrapper 
about her feet, and ruffling the locks of her 
bright hair into a delicate golden cloud. 
Then the wagon disappeared around a curve 
in the road and Theodosia turned and went 
back into her desolate home. 


_for a time there was a great buzz of gos- 
Sip over the affair. People wondered over 
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it. Old Jim Parmelee understood better 
than the others. When he met Theodosia 
he looked at her with a curious twinkle 
in his keen old eyes. 


“Looks as if a man could bend her any- 
way he’d a mind to, doesn’t she?” he said. 
“Looks is deceivin’. It'll come out in her 
face by and by—she’s too young yet, but 
it’s there. It does seem unnatteral to see 
a woman so stubborn—you’'d kinder look for 
it more in a man.” 


Wesley wrote a brief letter to Theodosia 
when he reached his destination. He-said 
he was well and was looking about for the 
best place to settle. He liked the country 
fine. He was at a place called Red Butte 
and guessed he’d locate there. 


Two weeks later he wrote again. He had 
taken up a claim of three hundred acres. 
Greene and Cary had done the same. They 
were his nearest neighbors and were three 
miles away. He had knocked up a little 
shack, was learning to cook his own meals. 
and was very busy. He thought the country 
was a grand one and the prospects good. 


Theodosia answered his letter, and told 
him all the Heatherton news. She signed 
herself, “Theodosia Brooke,’ but otherwise 
there was nothing in the letter to indicate 
that it was written by a wife to her hus- 
band. 


At the end of a year Wesley wrote and 
once more asked her to go out to him. He 
was getting on well and was sure she would 
like the place. It was a little rough, to be 
sure, but time would improve that. 

“Won’t you let bygones be bygones, 
Dosia?” he wrote, “and come out to me. Do, 
my dear wife.” 

Theodosia wrote back, refusing to go. She 
never got any reply, nor did she write again. 

People had given up talking about the 
matter and asking Theodosia when she was 
going out to Wes. MHeatherton had grown 
used to the chronic scandal within its de- 
corous borders. Theodosia never spoke of 
her husband to anyone, and it was known 
that they did not correspond. She took her 
youngest sister to live with her. She had 
her garden and hens and a cow. The farm 
brought her enough to live on, and she was 
always busy. 


When fifteen years had gone by there were 
naturally some changes in MHeatherton, 
sleepy and unprogressive as it was. Most 
of the old people were in the little hillside 
burying ground that fronted the _ sunrise. 
Old Jim Parmelee was there with his recol- 
lections of four generations. Men and 
women who had been in their prime when 
Wesley went away were old now and the 
children were grown up and married. 


Theodosia was thirty-five and was no- 
thing like the slim, dimpled girl who had 
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stood on the porch steps and watched her 
husband drive away that morning fifteen 
years ago. She was stout and comely; the 
auburn hair was darker and arched away 
from her face in smooth, shining waves, in- 
stead of the old-time curls. Her face was 
unlined and fresh-colored; but no woman 
could live in subjection to her own unbend- 
ing will for so many years and not show 
it. Nobody, looking at Theodosia now, 
would have found it hard to believe that a 
woman with such a determined, immove- 
able face could stick to a course of conduct 
in defiance of circumstances. 


Wesley Brooke was almost forgotten. Peo- 
ple knew, through correspondents of Greene 
and Cary, that he had prospered and grown 
rich. The curious old story had crystallized 
into accepted story. 


A life may go on without ripple or dis- 
turbance for so many years that it may seem 
to have settled into a lasting calm; then, 
a sudden wind of passion may sweep over 
it and leave behind a wake of tempestuous 
waters. Such a time came at last to Theo- 
dosia. 


One day in August, Mrs. Emory Merritt 
dropped in. Hmory Merritt’s sister was 
Ogden Greene’s wife, and the Merritt’s kept 
up an occasional correspondence with her. 
Hence, Cecilia Merritt always knew what 
was to be know about Wesley Brooke, and 
always told Theodosia because she had ‘never 
been expressly forbidden to do so. 


To-day, she looked slightly excited. Se- 
cretly she was wondering if the news she 
brought would have any effect whatever on 
Theodosia’s impressive calm. 


“Do you know, Dosia, Wesley’s. real 
sick? In fact, Phebe Greene says that they 
have very poor hopes of him. He was kind 
of ailing all the spring, it seems, and about 
a month ago he was took down with some 
kind of slow fever that they have out there. 
Pheebe says they have a hired nurse from 
the nearest town and a good doctor, but 
she reckons he won’t get over it. That 
fever goes awful hard with a man of his 
years.” 


Cecilia Merritt, who was the fastest talker 
in Heatherton, had got this out before she 
was brought up by a queer sound, half gasp, 
half cry, from Theodosia. The latter looked 
as if someone had struck her a physical 
blow. 

“Mercy, Dosia, you ain’t going to faint! 
I didn’t suppose you’d vare. You never 
seemed to care.” 


“Did you say,’ asked Theodosia thickly, 
“that Wesley was sick—dying?” 


“Well, that’s what Phoebe said. She may 
be mistaken. Dosia Brooke, you’re a queer 
woman. I never could make you out and 
‘I never expect to. I guess only the Lord 
who made you can translate you.” 
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Theodosia stood up. The sun was getting 
low, and the valley beneath them, ripening 
to harvest, was like a river of gold. She 
folded up her sewing with a steady hand. 


“It’s five o’clock, so J’ll ask you to ex- 
cuse me, Cecilia. I have a good deal to at- 
tend to. You can ask Emory if he’ll drive 
me to the station in the morning. I’m go- 
ing out to Wes.” 


“Well, for the land’s sake,’ said Cecilia 
Merritt feebly, as she tied on her gingham 
sunbonnet. She got up and went home ina 
daze. 


Theodosia packed her trunk and worked 
all night, dry-eyed, with agony and fear tear- 
ing at her heart. The iron will had snapped 
at last, like a broken reed, and fierce self- 
condemnation seized on her. “I’ve been a 
wicked woman,” she moaned. 


A week from that day Theodosia climbed 
down from the dusty stage that had brought 
her from the station over the prairies to 
the unpretentious little house where Wesley 
Brooke lived. A young girl, so like what 
Ogden Greene’s wife had been fifteen years 
before, that Theodosia involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, “‘Phcoebe,’” came to the door. Be- 
yond her, Theodosia saw the white-capped 
nurse. 

Her voice trembled. 

“Does—does Wesley Brooke 
she asked. 

The girl nodded. 

“Yes. But he is very ill at present. 
body is allowed to see him.” 

Theodosia put up her hand and loosened 
her bonnet strings as if vhey were choking 
her. She had been sick with the fear that 
Wesley would be dead before she got to 
him. The relief was almost overwhelming. 

“But I must see him,” she cried hysteric- 
ally—she, the calm, easy going Dosia hys- 
terical—““I am his wife—and oh, if he had 
died before I got here!” 

The nurse came forward. 

“In that case, I suppose you must,” she 
conceded. “But he does not expect you. I 
must prepare him for the surprise. 


live here?’ 


No- 


She turned to the door of a room opening 
off the kitchen, but Theodosia, who had 
hardly heard her, was before her. She was 
inside the room before the nurse could pre- 
vent her. There she stood, afraid and trem- 
bling, her eyes searching the dim apartment 
hunerily. 

When they fell on the occupant of the bed 
Theodosia started in bitter surprise. All 
unconsciously she had been expecting to find 
Wesley as he had been when they parted. 
Could this gaunt, haggard creature, with the 
unkempt beard and prematurely gray hair, 
be the ruddy, boyish-faced husband of her 
youth? She gave a choking cry of pain and 
shame, and the sick man turned his head. 
Their eyes met. 
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Amazement, incredulity, hope, dread, all 
flashed in succession over Wesley Brooke’s 
lined face. He raised himself feebly up. 

’ “Yosia,’ he murmured. 

Theodosia staggered across the room and 
fell on her knees by the bed. She clasped 
his head to her breast and kissed him again 
and again. 

“Oh, Wes, Wes, can you forgive me? I’ve 
been a wicked, stubborn woman—and I’ve 
spoiled our lives. Forgive me.” 

He held his thin, trembling arms around 
her and devoured her face with his eyes. 

Oh Dosia, you’ve come! It was the 
thought that you didn’t care that was Kkill- 
ing me! 

When the doctor came later in the day 
he found a physician in charge with a 
magic spell which he could not command. 
A new hope had come into life. The old 
despair had gone, and with the motive to 
live the tide of health had turned. 

The bitter experience through which they 
had come made life’s remainder more prized 
by both, but it was only a remainder. The 
lost years could never be recalled.—Ex. 


THE MODERN TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN. 
\ 
She was as full of theories as very few 
young mothers usually are. John G., Jr., 
was a healthy little animal of four months; 
“No, indeed’”——-she explained to an admiring 
caller—‘Johnny hardly ever cries, no nor- 
mal, healthy baby ever cries when it is com- 
fortable, and I keep him comfortable. How? 
Simply by putting myself in his place, and 
observing the Golden Rule. Would I like 
to be cold and damp and hungry and when 
I cried—the only way I knew of expressing 
my discomfort—to have a great giant grab 
me and shake, or rather jolt. me into si- 
lence? Would J like to be kissed until I 
was nearly smothered and then dug in the 
ribs until I gave forth a nervous semblance 
of a smile only to have the kissing and dig- 
ging process repeated? I’ve sometimes 
wished I could subject grown-ups to the 
treatment practised on little tender babies. 
I always handle Johnny gently; I am begin- 
ning already, I hope, to train Johnny to be 
a gentle-man. 


“T seldom punish my children’—said one 
mother of a large family—save to allow the 
consequence of their own acts to punish 
them. Very early in life my children began 
learning the lesson we must all learn sooner 
or later, that “whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 


I have known mothers, while not too ten- 
der-hearted to scold their children from 
dawn until dark, yet who never could have 
the courage to allow the consequence of 
their child’s ill-doing to fall on its own head. 
In matters that pertain to their own personal 
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comfort I usually advise instead of com- 
mand. 


Ellen, my oldest daughter, just turned fif- 
teen, insisted, contrary to my advice, on 
buying a hat which a number of her school- 
girl friends who buy two or three hats a 
season had. It was an extreme style and 
proved a _ swiftly-passing fad, and before 
spring really looked half as bad as she felt 
it did. I sympathized with her, but she 
wore it. 


Ruth, my nine-year old, has a love for 
clean aprons out of proportion to her care 
of the same. She would like six a week, 
but as I do my own laundry work her al- 
lowance is three. They hang stiff and prim 
on three pegs in her corner of the closet 
on Monday mornings. And for a while on 
Monday she had a fresh apron and Wed- 
nesday morning found her like adorned. 


But alas Friday, the day when the other 
little girls brought their baby sisters to 
school and wore clean aprons, if ever, to 
speak their pieces in, she was anything but 
fresh-looking. But she fs learning—this 
week found her with a clean apron for 
Friday. 

John left a library book out in the swing, 
a much-needed rain fell that night and John 
had the book to replace from his slowly ac- 
cumulating ‘“‘camera fund.” 


I made no comment, but I am pleased to 
note a growing carefulness. 


“You mean, hateful, naughty boy,’ (slap! 
shake—slap!) I’ve told and told and told 
you not to come in this room with muddy 
feet. You don’t love mamma one bit or you 
woudn’t spoil her nice carpet. Don’t you 
know God doesn’t love little boys who won't 
mind their mamma? I am sure I don't 
know what will become of you.” 


“Lucy’—said a sweet old lady who was 
present—‘“‘what would you have left to say 
to him if he were to lie or steal?” 


Once upon a time a hunter in a great 
forest spent all his large ammunition in 
shooting at the birds and squirrels, and when 
suddenly confronted by a bear had nothing 


- jJeft but bird shot.—Advance. 


Patience is the truest sign of courage. 
Ask old soldiers who have seen real war, 
and they will tell you that the bravest men, 
the men who endured best not in mere 


fighting, but in standing for hours to be 


mowed down by cannon shot; who were 
most cheerful and patient in shipwreck and 
starvation and defeat—all those things ten 
times worse than fighting—ask old soldiers, 
I say, and they will tell you that the men 
who showed best in such miseries were gen- 
erally the stillest, meekest men in the whole 
regiment. That is true fortitude; that is 
Christ’s magic—the meekest of men and the 
bravest, too.—Kingsley. 
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HABITS OF A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
CHARLES HE. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


When one gets down deep into the little 
word “habit” he finds there the idea of hav- 
ing. Any action which we have and hold 
for a long time has a tendency to increase 
in power until it has and holds us. If one 
speaks the truth and persists in speaking 
it the custom thus established renders it dif- 
ficult in time to speak lies. Whereas if one 
tells lies and keeps on doing this he will 
in time be held as in a vise, and finds it 
well-nigh impossible to speak the truth. 


It would seem then that habits are cus- 
toms which build themselves into our phy- 
sical and mental nerves until they become 
at last a real part of our very self. “It is 
second nature” men sometimes say, mean- 
ing by this that some one has done a cer- 
tain thing so many times that it is done 
at last without thought, and seems to be 
only the expression of man’s deepest self. 

It would seem then that habits are really 
jailers, and hold those whom they take pos- 
session of tenaciously in their grip. Every 
soul, no matter what it thinks and says, is 
a slave, and its freedom lies in its oppor- 
tunity to say who its master shall be. Paul 
before his conversion was a slave, and his 
cry was, “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” 

After his conversion he was also a slave, 
and such he subscribes himself in many of 
his letters; but his cry now was a shout of 
triumph and of rejoicing in the Master 
whose brand he bore. In one case Paul’s 
prison was a dungeon; in the second case 
the prison was a palace. Bad habits cast 
us into the dungeon, good habits seat us 
at the banquet table of the King. 

It is worth noting that a man’s habits are 
his own. He does not inherit them from 
his ancestors nor are they thrust upon him 
by his surroundings. We are all exposed 
to accidents, but no one can have an acci- 
dental habit. We may all have misfortunes, 
but never in the shape of a habit. 


A habit is a man’s own creation, formed 
by multitudinous acts of the will. If you 
have a bad habit you will have yourself to 
blame, and while you may pity a man whose 
life is cursed by a habit that is evil, along 
with your pity should go a certain measure 
of condemnation. 


We are never quite true to the facts 
when we excuse men for wrong action be- 
cause their habits are tyrannical and bad. 
The soul that allows his lower nature to de- 
velop into a capricious tyrant must bear 
the consequences of his persistent misuse of 
the will. 
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Sit down, then, with your habits, look 
them quietly in the face. Say to them, ‘‘You 
are mine, I created you; you could not have 
been without my consent; I have worked 
for years in making you what you are; I 
take the responsibility of what you are and 
do.” This at least is honest, and is the first 
step in the work of overcoming habits which 
are bad. 

It is important that beginning Christians 
should see at the very start the tremendous 
power of habit, and should set themselves 
at once to the work of forming habits which 
are good. 

Youth is the time when habits must be 
formed, for it is then that the muscles of 
both the body and the mind are most plastic 
and yield themselves most readily to the 
moulding touch of the controlling will. Men 
can add years to their life simply by estab- 
lishing good habits at the beginning. 


A good habit is the greatest of all time- 
savers. What an interminable piece of work 
it would be to walk if we do not in the 
early years master this difficult accomplish- 
ment! So much time would it take were 
we obliged to think about each action in 
the intricate process that there would be 
little time for anything else. But by prac- 
tising the art of walking in childhood when 
we have nothing else to do, it becomes at 
last second nature, and through the remain- 
der of our lives we walk without thinking, 
giving our strength and our time to the 
work which God has given us to do. 

So it is with every habit; it enables us 
to do easily and naturally what would other- 
wise be done laboriously and with wasteful 
expenditure of time, and he can do most in 
a day who, other things being equal, has 
established the largest number of best habits. 
When one does right things habitually he 
really begins to live. 

There are a few habits to whose building 
a young Christian should set himself with 
apostolic devotion and resolution. One of 
these is the habit of attending public wor- 
ship. This may seem to some of you rather 
a formal and unimportant matter, but the 
future of Christianity is involved in this 
habit. “Do not forsake the assembling of 
yourselves together,’ wrote a wise man cen- 
turies ago, and he said it when men ran 
the risk of sacrificing their lives by being 
caught in a Christian service. 


The practice of going to church should be 
begun early and should be persevered in 
diligently without intermission and in spite 
of obstacles no matter how many or im- 
mense. 


God is a God of routine, and He rejoices 
in repetitions. There are certain things 
which He does every year, and in not one 
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year of all the years has He failed to repeat 
the acts which He performed when years 
first began. Certain other things He does 
every month, and certain other things every 
day, and in the doing of them there has 
been from the beginning neither break nor 
variation. He is without variableness or 
shadow of turning. 


No life can be blessed which is not sub- 
jected to routine. No soul can grow strong 
which despises the irksomeness of repeti- 
tion. There are certain things which we 
must do every day. If we do not do them 
we are less than men. Other things must 
be done every week and if these are omitted 
the soul suffers a loss. 


A follower of Jesus ought to form the 
habit of worshipping God with his fellow- 
Christians in the house of prayer on every 
Lerd’s Day. This was Jesus’ custom and 
His disciples ought to follow His example. 
Nothing but duty should ever break the es- 
tablished routine and order. There is a 
vast difference between going to church oc- 
casionally and going to church habitually. 
The habitual church-goer comes to have not 
only a different feeling but a different char- 
acter. One needs this habit of church at- 
tendance to beat back the flood of opposing 
forces which will otherwise come rushing 
in. 


Our greatest fight in this world is with 
the weather, and weather is of two sorts, 
external and internal. Internal weather 
usually goes by the name of mood or feel- 
ing. Alas for the Christian who allows him- 
self to get “under the weather!” He is a 
frail and puny creature, who will never 
wear a crown. Any youth who allows him- 
self when in good health to be kept from 
church by a shower has a defect in his char- 
acter which needs immediate attention. 


No shower has ever been known to keep 
a Christian from a wedding party or a ban- 
quet or an entertainment for which the 
ticket was already bought, and therefore ab- 
sence from church on account of the weather 
is always a piece of hypocrisy of which hon- 
est people should be heartily ashamed. It 
is the internal weather by which we are too 
often controlled, and one has made but scant 
progress in the high art of living who has 
not learned to master his moods. 


What difference ought it to make to a 
Christian whether on a particular Sunday 
he feels like going to church or not? Feel- 
ings are only winds, and expert sailors are 
not controlled by the winds, nor are master- 
ful Christians the victims of their feelings. 
Inclination is only the lurch of the soul 
caused by the stir of blind forces which 
must be controlled by the power of the will. 


Life never is worth living so long as we 
are the sport of our moods. Fix it once for 
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all that the place. of the Christian on the 
Lord’s Day is in the house of prayer and 
that nothing but duty shall ever keep you 
out of your place, and you have taken a 
long step toward uitimate and glorious vic- 
tory. 


And what I have saia about the habit of 
attending public worship can be said with 
equal emphasis about the habit of praying, 
the habit of Bible study, the habit of giv- 
ing, the habit of working, and the habit of 
co-operating. Fight your native inclinations 
and resist your natural tendencies and curb 
your carnal impulses, compelling yourself 
by repetition to do those things which you 
know are pleasing to God until at last you 
can say with Paul:*it is not’ Tebum Ghrice 
who dwelleth in me who is winning the vic- 
tory!”—From “Talks on High Themes for 
Young Christians.” 


AVOIDING THE STRAIN. 

No human being has ever attained to such 
high standards of living that there was 
nothing higher to work for. What a bless- 
ing this is! For there is no such joy in 
life as the reaching out after high stand- 
ards and working toward them. Those who 
are content to live by any lower standard 
than the highest that they can conceive of 
know nothing of the real zest and joy of 
life, of course. 


“Aren’t your high standards sometimes a 


strain?’ was asked of a man who was 
making an effort to move toward such 
standards. 


“No indeed,’ was the instant reply; “it’s 


low standards that make the strain.” 


Those who are closest to God show the 
least strain in their lives. The only real 
strain in life is the tug of pulling away 
from God. The more nearly we get into 
oneness with him and his will, the miore 
completely we have God and the universe 
working with us instead of against us. It 
is the way of the transgressor that is hard. 
Christ’s yoke is the only strain-easing 
harness we can ever wear. But we can al- 
ways discover ways of fitting our lives into 
it more perfectly, and this is his never- 
ceasing invitation to greater joy.—s. S. 
Times. 


Let me not die before I’ve done for Thee 
My earthly work whatever it may be. 

Call me not hence with mission unfulfilled, 
Let me not leave my space of ground un- 
tilled! 

Impress the truth upon me—that not one 
Can do my portion that I leave undone; 
For each one in thy vineyard hath a spot 
To Jabor in for life and weary not. 
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THAT LEFT HAND. 


Doomed to ignorance, it hangs hidden by 
the body from its friend and brother, the 
right hand over on the other side. The 
law of the Christ seems to be that in mat- 
ters of benevolence and loving kindness the 
left hand shall not know what the right 
hand does. 

It may have to help in giving the benefac- 
tions, they may be too great for the right 
hand to manage alone; but if it does it 
must ask no questions, it must be content 
to remain in absolute ignorance of what its 
operations mean. Poor left hand! Denied 
the privilege of Knowing about the good that 
is being done by that organization of which 
it is a part. 


But why should not the left hand know? 
Suppose individuals, active in beneficence, 
giving their money or their bounties here 
and there abundantly, are the right hand 
of the Church of God; suppose that the 
great mass of people in the Church, those 
who would like to know what is being done, 
those who might be stirred up to good deeds 
if they knew what was being done, are the 
left hand. Why should not they know what 
individuals here and there are doing? 


Suppose, for example, a man walks into 
our editorial office and says, “I have heard 
through your columns of a church that is 
greatly in need of a pulpit, and I wish to 
give that pulpit, but I do not wish anyone 
to know that I gave it, and I do not wish 
anyone to know that it is given except just 
the church that receives it. Here is the 
money, buy the pulpit, pay forit, have it sent 
to its destination, tell nobody who gave you 
the money, make no mention of the fact that 
the thing has been done, let no person be 
stirred up to emulate what I have done by 
seeing the record of it, just simply keep the 
whole matter absolutely quiet.” 


The church who received the gift would 
not know to whom to give thanks except 
tc God, and in such a case God is a very un- 
concrete being. The giver knows, the editor 
knows, that is all, and the editor is by no 
possibility the giver’s left hand. 


We think we comprehend what the 
Saviour meant when he said “Let not the 
left hand know what the right hand doeth.” 
He meant let your giving be with simplicity, 
let there be no attempt to gain notoriety or 
celebrity, or to attract attention to yourself. 


But we cannot conceive that he meant to 
let the giving be so done that no one shall 
by it be stimulated to liberality and to other 
giving for other good things. We have 
known of many instances where the gift by 
one has caused an equal or larger gift by 
another. Benevolence is sometimes con- 
tagious. 

We knew a church in which in its whole 
history there had never been a gift by any 
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one person of one thousand dollars at cne 
time for any one object. But once a special 
collection was ordered in that church for the 
Board of Home Missions, and in the plate 
was, when the money was unrolled and 
counted, a thousand dollar bill. 


It was three years before anyone knew 
from whom that money came. The left hand 
did not know whose was the right hand that 
had done this act. But the whole church 
knew on the next Sabbath that some man 
had given a thousand dollars, and with that 
as a text, and that example always in mind, 


‘the pastor was able to lead the members of 


that church to abundant giving in the years 
that followed, and once in a time of great 
need in that single church, ten men were 
found who gave each one thousand dollars 
for the need that made the demand. 


It is not necessary to publish names. The 
name of the giver of the pulpit would be 
sacredly kept if it was known, but strangely 
enough, the giver said, “You need not ask 
my name, you do not know me, I will not 
give it. Ask no questions, but simply do 
what I desire.” 

That is right enough, but the fact that 
the pulpit was given should be published 
from our Presbyterian Dan to its Presbyte- 
rian Beersheba. 


What is the moral of this little screed? 
Give. Give unostentatiously. Keep your 
name to yourself if you choose, but let the 
thing you have done be so proclaimed that 
the left hand, hearing and knowing, may 
also go to work and do an equal thing.—- 
In “Philadelphia Westminster.” 


GROWTH IN THE RIGHT WAY. 


A Christian grows lovely by just loving— 
by going on in love to Christ. It has been 
fabled from old times that the graceful swan 
changed from a most ugly bird into its pre- 
sent beauty merely because of its constancy 
to its mate. 

But Christian fact is sure to outrun classic 
fables. The soul grows wondrously lovely 
just by loving, by pouring out its affection, 
and all the more so when the object of its 
affection is the Lord Jesus Christ, the “one 
altogether lovely.” We “behold his face,” 
Jesus’ face, “as in a glass, and are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

But the result is permanent. The soul 
gets more and more set in the way of holi- 
ness, in the beauty which holiness brings. 
“Beloved, now are we the children of God 
and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that if he shall be 
manifested we shall be like him; for we shail 
see him even as he is; and every one that 
hath this hope set on him purifieth him- 
self, even as he is pure.“—Rev. G. B. F. 
Hallock, D.D. 
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WAITING FOR ZEAL. 


{ 
The Devil likes us to get things twisted. 
For example, we are often tempted to think 
that we could do better work for Christ if 
only we felt more deeply than we do about 
certain things. The truth is that the deep 
feeling would come if we did better work 
for Christ. 


“Having a Christian experience” does not 
save a man, nor empower a man for Chris- 
tian service. Christ saves us, and Christ em- 
powers us. What many refer to by a “Chris- 
tian experience” seems often to be chiefly 
their condition of feeling at a certain time, 
about Christ. And if that feeling leaves them, 
they are afraid that Christ has left them. 
But Christ does not come and go in any 
such unstable way as do our feelings. 


A man says his “vision” of the need of 
souls is lacking. What does he mean by 
that? Does he mean that he is now 
ignorant of the fact that the world needs 
Christ? Does he mean that he believes that 
the unsaved people about him do not need 
Christ? No, he believes no such nonsense 
as that. He sees that men need Christ, just 
as clearly as he has ever seen it in his 
life. His vision is all right; but when he 
says “vision,” here, he means feelings again. 
He does not feel as deeply about the need 
of souls as he once did. 


But what has that to do with his duty? 
Christ hasn’t changed. Men haven’t changed. 
Men still need Christ, and this man knows 
it, and he knows the truth about Christ. 
Therefore let him do his simple duty, and 
pass on the gospel message, whether he has 
any particular “feeling” or not. 

Moody used to say: “It’s a good thing to 
strike while the iron’s hot, but it’s a better 
thing to strike it until you make it hot.” 
The familiar illustration will be recalled of 
the man sitting shivering on a log on a 
cold winter day watching a woodchopper 
who, with his coat off and the sweat on his 
brow, was making the chips fly. “If I were 
in a glow like that man, I’d chop wood too,” 
said the shivering onlooker. 


The real glow doesn’t come first, either in 
wood-chopping or in Christian service. We 
shall wait a long while if we wait for our 
zeal to come to us. We must go out after 
it, and we shall find it only in service that 
costs us the best that there is in us. 


Remember: “power, to its last particle, is 
duty.” That means duty all along the line, 
especially in the little things of everyday 
life that we have been calling trifles. It 
may be that some of these tolerated trifles 
of unworthiness, or carelessness, have been 
blocking the channels of spiritual power for 
this man. The more trifling a wrong seems, 
the more dangerous it is. 


Mere activity, of course, will not pring a 
blessing to us or to others in Christ’s work. 
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There must be the constant, earnest, de- 
liberately sought and won fellowship with 
Christ that means keeping in contact with 
the supply of power. 

But that fellowship may always be had— 
when one surrenders everything that he has 
and is, for it. No man can have it who is 
holding on to anything in his life that is 
not in accordance with his highest under- 
standing of Christ’s will. 

One of the best and surest avenues of fel- 
lowship with Jesus is the “Morning Watch.” 
This means the taking of time—it ought to 
be at least a half-hour—at the beginning of 
every day, before breakfast, for Bible read- 
ing and prayer. 

Unconditional surrender, Bible study, pro- 
longed and purposeful prayer, and service 
that taxes our strength to the uttermost, 
when all done in the name and in the 
strength of Jesus Christ, can no more fail 
of the blessings of the Christian life than 
God’s word can fail. But our unstable feel- 
ings can block us in all this, and rob us of 
the joy and the usefulness that God intends, 
if we think more of our feelings than of 
God’s promises and our opportunities.—_S. 5S. 
Times. 


THE CHURCH’S STAKE IN THE BOY. 


“A church in which boys are scarce or 
undervalued is one concerning whose future 
we should have grave doubts. And yet we 


‘must confess that, as we go about we not 


infrequently find Sunday morning congrega- 
tions in which magnifying glasses are ne- 
cessary._ in order to discover the presence of 
lads in their teens or even younger. 

Sometimes these same churches are pay- 
ing hundreds of dollars for trained quartets 
to furnish music for the grown-up people. 
But one would have to rise early and work 
hard to convince the powers that be, that 
cne hundred dollars or fifty dollars, could 
be judiciously expended annually in behalf 
of the boys of the congregation and com- 
munity. 

And yet, from what source will come the 
future deacons and trustees, the Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers, unless 
attention is given to the raw material and 
its shaping for the uses of to-morrow? 

“Yes, the boy is here; if not always at 
church or Sunday-schol, in our homes, on 
our streets and playgrounds, sometimes 
carefully sheltered and wisely guided, some- 
times neglected and subjected to cruel 
temptations which he ought to be spared. 
A delicate being he is, with all his apparent 
roughness at times. But he and his com- 
rades are the makers of the Canada of to- 
morrow, and it will pay every one of us to 
be patient, tender, tactful and purposeful in 
our thought of him and in our dealings with 
him.”—Adapted. 
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WHAT ABOUT CANADA? 
“How Much Owest Thou Thy Lord ?” 


(The people of the United States last 
year spent sixty million dollars for lace; 
they gave all denominations included, 
less "than seven million dollars for mis- 
sions. How is it with Canada? 


Eleven cents for missions and a dollar bill 
for lace 

Is our index of proportion; shows our zeal 
to save the race. 

Said the Lord to His disciples: 
offering to-day 

For the famine-stricken people who are suf- 
fering far away.” 


“Bring an 


And His sleek, well-fed disciples, looking up 
into His face, 

Made reply, ‘“‘We’d like to do it, but we’ve 
spent so much for lace.’’ 

Said the Lord: “Seek first My kingdom to 
establish among men; 

Teach the dead in sin and evil, they can rise 
through Me again.” 


So they gave their extra pennies and they 
sent a man of grace 

To conduct a penny mission—but the dollars 
went for lace. 

Said the Lord: “A tiny army mighty things 
for God hath done: 

But He calls for tenfold measures that the 
millions may be won.” 


But they answered: ‘“‘Lord, have patience; 
we can’t hope to win the race. 

Leave some work for cur descendants; leave 
us something for our lace!” ' 

Said the Lord at last, in sorrow: “Sleep ye 
on, O faithless race; 

Take your ease among your rose-paths and 
your blood-bought bolts of lace!” 


—‘Medical Missions.” 


WHEN SERVICE IS NO BURDEN. 


Dr. Guthrie once met a child in the Cow- 
gate of Edinburgh, a stunted little creature 
struggling along with a baby in her arms 
nearly as big as herself. He patted her on 
the head and asked her if her burden was 
too heavy for her. “He’s no burden,” she 
replied; “he’s ma wee brither.” Love made 
her burden light. 


And how many a burden does love lift in 
this world until it becomes no burden. If 
we only get more love in our hearts there 
will be fewer and lighter burdens in our 
hands and on our shoulders. Love for Jesus 
Christ makes all his burdens easy and his 
yoke light.—The Presbyterian Banner. 
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MORMONISM AS IT IS. 


Mormonism is still a blight and curse to 
Utah and its neighboring mountain states, 
as well aS a menace to the whole nation. 
This is the united testimony of the teach- 
ers and missionaries of the diiferent deno- 
minations who have lived there, some of 
them more than a score of years, and have 
sought to establish the Gospel among the 
followers of Joseph Smith. 


But the testimony of those who know 
because they have seen it with their own 
eyes and heard it with their own ears is 
largely neutralized by the report of the 
tourist who in going to the Pacific coast, 
arranges for a short stay at Salt Lake City. 

Upon his arrival he goes to the Bureau 
of Information and a guide conducts him 
through the Assembly Hall, the Tabernacle 
where he sees the great organ and “hears 
a pin drop,’ is shown the great temple 
from the outside, asks many questions and 
gains some information. 


In due time an article appears in some 
eastern paper signed ‘Tourist’ who says: 
“Opposition to Mormons is all wrong. 
They are a good people,’ and thus the work 
of the missionary is made more difficult. 

One needs to draw a well-defined chalk- 
line between the report of the tourist who 
has been under conduct of the wily guide 
for a few hours or has perhaps skipped 
about Salt Lake City for a few days, and 
the report of the Christian resident who 
has had time to learn what is taking place 
behind the scenes, 

The Mormon guide in Salt Lake City is 
the best posted man on earth in regard to 
what he must not say. He must not say 
that tithing is compulsory, though he 
knows that it is, since the non-tither is bar- 
red out of the temple, the heart and center 
of his religious life and to be excluded 
from which is like being shut out of heav- 
en. 

He must not say that the Mormon church 
is “The Kingdom of God and the only loyal 
government that can exist in any part of 
the universe, all the other governments 
being illegal.” 

He must not say that “to trifle with the 
priesthood is to trifle with Almighty God” 
and he must not say that “marriage be- 
tween one man and one woman only, con- 
tradicts the will of God.” And yet these 
and other like monstrous tenets are em- 
bodied in the Mormon faith. 


The tourist does not know how skillfuliy 
the wool is pulled over his eyes nor that the 
information which he gets is of far less 
importance for a correct estimate of Mor- 
monism than that which is concealed. It 
is a good rule not to form an opinion until 
you have consulted those who are spending 
the strength of their lives in the effort.—Ex 
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HIS DISAPPOINTMENT. 
And What Came of It. 


Hon. Alpheus Hardy, who educated 
Joseph Hardy Neesima, the native Japanese 
missionary, tells his own story on this wise. 


It was the bitter disappointment of my 
life that I could not go to college and be a 
minister. I went to Phillips Academy to 
fit myself, but my health broke down, and 
in spite of my determined hope to be able 
to go on, at last the truth was forced on me 
that I could not. 

“To tell my disappointment is impossible. 
It seemed as if my hope and purpose in life 
were defeated. ‘I cannot be God’s minis- 
ter, was the sentence that kept rolling 
through my mind. 

“When that fact at last became certain to 
me, one morning, alone in my room, my 
distress was so great that I threw myself 
flat on the floor. The voiceless cry of my 
soul was, ‘O God, I cannot be thy minis- 
ter!’ 

Then there came to me as I lay there a 
vision, a new hope, a perception that I 
could serve God in business with the same 
devotion as in preaching, and that to make 
money for God might be my sacred calling. 

The vision of this service, and its nature 
as a sacred ministry, were so clear and joy- 
ous that I rose to my feet, and with new 
hope in my heart, exclaimed aloud: ‘O God, 
I can be thy minister. I will go back to 
Boston. I will make money for God, and 
that shall be my ministry,” 

“From that time I have felt myself as 
much appointed and ordained to make 
money for God as if I had been permitted 
to carry out my own plan and been ordain- 
ed to preach the gospel. I am God’s man, 
and the ministry to which God has called 
me is to make and administer money for 
him, and I consider myself responsible to 
discharge this ministry and to give account 
of it to him.” 

Not all can give large sums, as this man 
did, but all can give in the same spirit—and 
this is what God asks of us. 


THE VIRILITY OF THE BIBLE. 
BY PRESIDENT FAUNCE, OF BROWN 
UNIVERSITY, 

“Our Bible was not intended primarily to 
be intoned in cathedral service or languidly 
perused in a ladies’ boudoir. It was meant 
to grapple with the conscience of the world, 
to “have dominion over the earth and sub- 
due it.” 

“It has tamed the ferocity of Goth and 
Vandal, has softened the hard hatreds of 
Viking and Norman, has rebuked the secret 
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vices of the Latins, has seared and shamed 
the languorous indulgence of the Orient. 
It has roused the Germans to defy the chief 
powers of the hierarchy, and the English to 
believe that resistance to tyrants is the 
service of God. 


“And to do this it has needed more than 
a spray of rosewater. It has needed a rug- 
ged vocabularly, a rhetoric that can stab 
and burn, an imagery that can “harrow up 
the soul” with terror, and a prophetic power 
that can descend as a veritable ‘hammer 
of God” upon the head of hypocrite and 
usurper and simoniac. 


“The hyper-sensitive and dapper critics 
who now find the Bible too earnest to be 
palatable, and too frank to be in good form, 
forget that their fathers would have never 
left the worship of Odin and Thor, and the 
delights of piracy and blooshed, had it not 
been for the sledge-hammer blows dealt by 
the Bible to those sins which have especial- 
ly beset our Anglo-Saxon blood. 

“We had better expurgate some news 
paper reports of proceedings in the court- 
room before we attempt to improve the 
Scriptures!”—EHpiscopal Recorder. 


CALL TO CHRISTIAN CITIZENS. 


The great international convention of 
young Christians, recently held in Seattle, 
Wash., gave careful consideration to the im- 
portance of preserving the lLord’s Day 
against all the present day influences en- 
roaching upon that beneficent institution. 
The following resolution was enthusiastic- 
ally adopted: 

“Resolved, that we look with alarm upon 
the prevailing tendency to make the Lord’s 
Day a day of pleasure and profit rather 
than a time for rest and worship, and we 
would call upon our young people every- 
where to stand solidly for the maintenance 
of sacredness of the Sabbath.” 


CANADA’S SUPREME QUESTION. 
N. W. Rowe tu, K.C., Toronto. 


The supreme question in Canada to-day 
is, what will be the religious life of our 
new communities? The Churches must act 
new. Our whole future depends on what 
the Churches do now. Was there ever 
given to the Churches of any land a greater 
opportunity and a graver responsibility? 

Canada’s supreme opportunity at home is 
not in the development of her resources, or 
in the regulation of her trade, or in the 
improvement of her political relations 
or even in the establishment of a navy, cr 
in all these combined—her supreme oppor- 
tunity at home is in the making the reli- 
gion of Christ a real and vital thing to all 
her people. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE. 


LOYAL THOUGH PERSECUTED. 
Rev. HarotD M. CLARKE, B.A. 


I remember once reading a statement in 
one of my books at college which I have 
never forgotten. It was this: “Our Chris- 
tian civilization has brought about such con- 
ditions of security, in some countries, that 
nowadays it is possible for thousands of peo- 
ple to go through their entire lives without 
ever once knowing what real personal ter- 
Torr is, | 

I believe that the statement is true. Not 
cne in a hundred of us has ever seen some 
form of violent and cruel death staring us 
in the face. We do not know what it is to 
listen to a grindstone sharpening a blade 
that it may cut into our flesh more easily, 
nor to see a fire kindled, not to warm us 
with its cheerful glow, but to roast our liv- 
ing bodies. 


Yet it is only as we try to realize what 
an experience like one of these would mean 
to us that we can begin to comprehend the 
full meaning of the words “loyal though per- 
secuted.” For it is easy to talk of persecu- 
tion and to read about it in our books and 
papers, but the experience of the real thing 
is a very different matter. 

And yet from the very first, even before 
the Christian church began, those who took 
their stand for God and spoke His words 
to men often had to face sufferings and death 
if they were true to their convictions. Eli- 
jah, Jeremiah, Daniel and the three Hebrew 
children saw the sword, and the dungeon, 
and the lion, and the fire. 


Then the infant church of Christ had no 
sooner started on its way than the fires of 
persecution began to blaze against them and 
Peter, James, Stephen, Paul, and an unknown 
Tumbers of the disciples of Christ in the 
early days gave up their hearts’ blood for 
the Christ they loved. 


All down through history it has been the 
same. In Rome, Spain, Germany, England, 
and many other lands, hate, envy, pride, 
bigotry and lust have called for the cross, 
the sword, the fire, and the wild beast, to 
rcot out the Divine religion which they 
hated. 

And just in and through these forces of 
opposition against it, the power of the gos- 
pel to live and grow shows itself in all its 
mystery. We _ scatter the seeds over the 
field, but they grow up more abundantly. We 
throw the fire brands to the four winds to 
DULL ou the. fire, (lt but springs up, inga 
dozen places where it was not kindled before. 
We hide the leaven in the meal and soon 
the whole is leavened. We tramp the corn 
of wheat into the ground to destroy it, it 
dies and brings forth much fruit. 

So it has been with the religion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ since the beginning. The 
more those who hated it tried to crush it 
and stamp it out the stronger and more 
vigorous it grew, and the more it spread to 
other lands. That is because the life is in 
it, the life that can never be killed and 
never can die. 

The peace and safety we enjoy to-day are 
but the product of the courage and loyalty 
of our forefathers who did not flinch before 
the sword of the tyrant nor the jaws of the 
lion, and now we have the opportunity to 
work out the ideas and teachings of the 
Kingdom of God in these lands of ours, none 
daring to make us afraid. It is good that 
the days of persecutions are passed. 


Ah, but they are not passed. In other 
lands than ours the heroes of the cross are 
still fighting out the stern fight for truth 
and God, that their children and their chil- 
dren’s children may have the peace which 
we enjoy. In Turkey, India, Persia, China 
and many other lands Christ has entered 
and the fiends are roused to destroy if they 
can. And the same story of love, courage 
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and devotion unto death is being told in 
these heathen lands to-day. 

Take for example our own mission field 
in Honan, China. Some had said there were 
no true Christians there, that the Chinese 
merely professed their faith in Christ for 
what they could get out of it. 

A more unjust slander of true men was 
never spoken. Whatever else of good or 
harm the Boxers did in China they helped 
to show us where our Christians really stcod 
and of what stuff their faith was made, and 
the story of the devotion unto death of our 
Chinese converts is one of the noblest in the 
history of the church. 


EE 
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One of the first young men in Honan to 
attract my attention on my arrival there just 
after the Boxer trouble was one of our 
preaching helpers. His face was good and 
noble and after some time I heard something 
of his past. When our missionaries were 
making their way southward to the river 
whence they escaped to Shanghai, all through 
he perils of the journey this young man 
was with them ready to share whatever fate 
befell them. 

I met an old man who had given his heart 
to Christ. He was almost the only Christian 
in his village and when the Boxers found 
him they commanded him to give up Christ 
or die, and he replied that in that case he 
would die. 

Two of our Christians were living near 
each other in a large city, the centre of an 
immense heathen gathering every year. 
These men were the only representatives of 
Christ among the thousandy of heathen about 
them, a lonely position to be in when all 
these thousands were filled with devil fury, 
but these two men never even took down 
the Christian mottoes and pictures with 
which they had adorned their houses. They 
were Christians and were willing that all 
the world should know it, even if it meant 
their death. 


These are only instances of what occurred 
in hundreds of places all over China. Wher- 
ever the Gospel of Christ had gone there 
were men who saw the sword descending 
upon their necks but would not put their foot 
upon across to save their lives. It has been 
estimated that forty thousand Chinese 
Christians were slain for their faith. The lit- 
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tle graveyard at Tungchow is full of the 
graves of the Christian martyrs of China, 
and who can say but the death of these 
saints of the early church in the great 
land of China is as precious in the sight 
of God as the death of the martyr Stephen 
or of the beloved Paul. 

And the days of these trials are not over 
yet and there are yet others who will give 
up their lives for that which is better than 
life. These are the soldiers of the Cross in 
other lands than ours who are breaking the 
way for the hosts that are to follow after, 
and who by their sacrifice and loyalty in the 
midst of fierce persecution are helping to 
bring in the day of peace on earth, goodwill 
to men. 


WILLING TO BE ACCURATE. 


. Any one can be accurate who will. For 
accuracy is not a matter of ability, but of 
will-power. Some may have a natural in- 
clination to that habit of mind which insists 
on knowing, rather than guessing or sup- 
posing, that one’s work is as it should be; 
and others may lack any natural inclination 
to this. 

But mere inclination ought never to de- 
cide our duty-doing; and rigid, uncomprom- 
ising accuracy is a duty that God lays upon 
us all. The person who goes through life 
turning out work which he thinks is all 
right, when he might, if he would make the 
effort, always know that it is right before 
it is allowed to leave his hands, is steadily 
making for himself a reputation that wilt 
bar him from front-rank place in any call- 
ing. Time and effort saved at the cost of 
accuracy are a saving that is a dead loss.— 
S. S. Times. 


THE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 


“Where there is a wound to be dressed, 
a broken bone to be set, a shattered frame 
to be lifted, it is, above all, gentleness that 
is needed. Gentleness alone will save the 
flickering flame of life; roughness is death. 
And in a thousand every-day mechanical 
operations, in fishing, painting, chiselling, 
and so on, it is delicacy of touch, pliancy 


of hand, and not force that is needed. Force 
or roughness or impatience entangle and 
spoil and destroy, where quiet, patient, gen- 
tle persistency would have disentangled and 
saved.’—Marcus Dods. 


The Children’s Record 


A CATECHISM 
For the Boys and Girls. 


Question.— What is a Scheme? 

Answer.— A Scheme is simply a plan. 

@.— Does not “Scheme” mean something 
underhand or deceitful? 

A.—That is a secondary meaning which 
has tried to cling to the word like a para- 
site vine to a tree, but it has no right to be 
there. 


Q.—What is meant by the “Schemes of the 
Cburch’’? 

A.—The Schemes of the Church are her 
plans or methods of arrangements for doing 
her different kinds of work. 

Q.—What work does the Church do? 

A.—The Church tries to give the Gospel 
to all places in our own land and to send 
it to foreign lands. 


Q@.— What is the Gospel? 

A.—Gospel means “good-spell”—good news, 
“The Gospel” means the best good news, the 
news that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners. 


Q.—What plan has the Church for Giving 
the Gospel to our own Country? 

A.—She has several “Schemes” or plans, 
for the different parts of this work. 


@.—Which of these is the most impor- 
tant? 

A.—Home Missions is usually given the 
place of first importance. 

Q.—What is Home Missions? 

A.—It is a “Scheme” or plan for send- 
ing ministers and missionaries to the scat- 
tered settlements in our own country and, 
if necessary, helping to support them there. 

Q.—What are the other “Schemes” or 
“Plans” which the Church has for this work. 

A.—Another Scheme for Home work is 
Augmentation. 


Q@.—What is the Augmentation Scheme? 

A.—Augmentation is a “Scheme” or plan 
for helping small congregations to support a 
minister of their own, by augmenting or in- 
creasing what they can give. 

@.—Has the Church any other Schemes or 
pians or methods of helping our own land? 

A.—She has a French Evangelization 
Scheme, a plan to give the Scriptures to our 
French fellow countrymen. 

cxsaaremnums 

Q@.—Has the Church any other Scheme for 
helping our French fellow countrymen? 

A.—The Pte. aux Trembles Schools for 
teaching the young French people is a 
Scheme which has had good results. 


Q.—What “Scheme” or plan has the 
Church for giving the Gospel to the heathen? 

A.—This Scheme is called Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


@.—What Scheme or plan has the Church 
for getting ministers and missionaries to 
send to the Home and Foreign Fields? 

A.—The Church provides Colleges, where 
her own boys can be educated and trained 
for their work. ‘Colleges’ is one of the 
“Schemes” of the Church. 


@.—Has the Church any other “Schemes” 
or plans of work? 

A.— Yes, there are several other “Schemes” 
of the Church, but the above will do for 
to-day. 


@.—Please name over again the five main 
“Schemes” of the Church? 

A.—The five main Schemes of the Church 
are: Home Missions, — Augmentation, — 
French Evangelization,—Foreign Missions,— 
Colleges. 


@.—Are all these necessary? 

A.—They are all necessary if the work is 
to be done that Christ commanded to be 
done. 


Q.—What did Christ command to be done? 

A.—His last command was to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 


“A MERE WAITP.” 


By THE Rev. DAvID WATSON. 

Tiss Evelyn Ashleigh, philanthropist and 
social worker, had completed her weekly 
round of visits, and was now turning her 
steps homewards and westwards. It was a 
keen, frosty night in February . She was 
passing through one of the meanest of mean 
streets when she was suddenly arrested by 
a sweet voice singing a beautiful air from 
@ popular opera. 


Nothing brings home to us the inequal- 
ities of life more vividly than the shock of 
contrast. It was after a brilliant society 
function that Mrs. M’Kirdy, on her way 
home at midnight, saw the poor wretches 
huddled on the Thames Embankment, and 
the contrast of all this social misery, hun- 
ger, rags and wretchedness, with the sump- 
tuous entertainment she had just left, went 
to her very soul, and ultimately produced 
“The Soul Market.” 


So it was with Evelyn Ashleigh when she 
heard that sweet girlish voice singing, amid 
such squalid surroundings, “I dreamt that 
i dwelt in marble halls.” The voice seemed 
to issue from a low-roofed shed, whose half- 
open door sent a dusky gleam of light across 
the grimy pavement. 


It was what is locally known as a “coal- 
ree,’ a place where coals are sold in small 
quantities to the poor. The interior of this 
shed was dimly lit by a guttering candle, 
and seated on a piece of coal was the singer, 
a bright-looking yet unkempt and poorly-clad 
little girl, apparently about ten years of 
age. For an audience she had three men, 
all listening intently. 


When Miss Ashleigh peered in at the half- 
open door, one of the men, presumably the 
owner of the premises, rose and said, ‘““Won’t 
you come in?” 


“T was attracted by the singing,’ she re- 
plied, stepping inside. ‘‘Who is she?” indi- 
cating the ragged little vocalist. 

“Nobody’s bairn, leddy. Miriam belongs 
to nobody.” 

“An orphan?” 

FV OSsh 

“Where does she live?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“Have you no home?” addressing the girl, 
who was keenly watching. 

SSNiQuee 

“Ever been to school?” 

SINIOsa 

“Will you come with me, Miriam?’ said 
Evelyn, impulsively acting on one of those 
first kind thoughts which are frequently 
better than second thoughts, “I think I can 
find you a home.” 


Miriam’s black eyes sparkled as they trav- 
elled swiftly over the face and figure of the 
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lady. The scrutiny seemed satisfactory, for 
she rose, held out her hand, and simply 
said. “Yes, el llegane. ao ANG wrilia patient 
Miriam the waif opened her lips in prayer, 
and slept in a comfortable bed for the first 
time in her life. 


Miss Ashleigh found the training of a city 
waif no easy task. Outwardly there was 
soon a wonderful transformation. The rags 
she wore had been burned. Her hands and 
face, after careful and persistent scrubbing, 
gradually lost their tawny hue. Her tan- 
gled locks defied the comb, and so had to 
be remorselessly cut off, to Miriam’s great 
dismay. 

But her habits and views of life were not 
so easily changed. She had a very confused 
and imperfect sense of right and wrong. 
What scenes that child must have witnessed! 
She began once or twice to narrate her ex- 
periences, but her benefactress stopped her 
short, and turning her mind to other things, 
talked solemnly about God and Christ, and 
the great eternal verities. 


But Miriam was incredulous and shook 
her head knowingly. She was not to be 
“done.” Oaths were continually rising to 
her lips, and thieving was no _ sin to 
her. One morning Miss Ashleigh was 
awakened by some one in her room. Miriam 
was moving stealthily across the floor. She 
saw her lift her purse, open it, and deftly 
abstract a shilling. Detection, of course, fol- 
lowed, yet she denied what her closed fist 
contained full evidence of. “I canna help 
it,’ she said, and perhaps in this instance 
she spoke the truth. 


Slowly but surely, however, the moral 
sense awoke within her, and the distinction 
between right and wrong became clear. It 
was the birth of a soul. She had some 
talent, as we have seen, for music, and could 
sing snatches of the most heterogeneous col- 
lection of songs heard in music halls and 
back courts. In church she learned to sing 
the songs of Zion, and was specially fond 
of “One is kind above all others.” 


One memorable experience was her first 
visit to the country. It would be difficult to 
describe the emotions of the little waif on 
that journey. She had never been outside 
of Glasgow before, and everything was a 
marvel. Such pure joy had not hitherto 
stirred her soul. Miss Ashleigh had told 
her something about the country, with its 
green fields, and silvery streams, and thick 
woods vocal with the song of birds. And 
now she was in the midst of it all. 


As the train bowled along her questions 
were innumerable,—Where did the streams 
come from? Whom did the fields belong to? 
Could anybody pull these flowers growing 
by the wayside? But her delight reached 
a climax when she stood by an apple tree 
loaded with fruit. iJ 
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“Apples!” she ejaculated in amazement, 


“ig that whar’ they get ’em?” 


They returned to Glasgow at night, and 
as they once more hurried along the bril- 
liantly lighted and crowded streets, Miss 
Ashleigh fancied she heard more than one 
sigh arising from the little figure at her 
side. 

For days their visit to the country formed 
the unwearying theme of conversation. It 
was a noble and elevating theme, and Eve- 
lyn Ashleigh began to think that the worst 
of her task was over, that the little street 
arab was finally won to the good and the 
true. Alas, her hopes were doomed to sud- 
den and even tragic disappointment. 


It happened thus. One Sunday she found 
one of her Bibles missing from her pew. 
She missed it the more readily as it had 
been a gift. She remained behind, and the 
church-officer made a fruitless search. At 
length a suspicion, which she tried to sup- 
press, arose in her mind. “Had Miriam 
stolen it?” 


When she reached home, she questioned 
the girl. With every sign of guilt Miriam 
denied that she had seen it. But Miss Ash- 
leigh had become accustomed to those stout 
denials, and therefore pressed for a truthful 
answer, until at last the girl burst into con- 
vulsive sobs and rushed from the house, 
slamming the door behind her. This act 
only confirmed Miss Ashleigh’s suspicions, 
but that passionate burst of tears, was it 
not a hopeful sign, a proof that the 'better 
nature was striving hard for the mastery? 


That night Miriam did not return. An- 
other night passed, and yet another. Evelyn 
Ashleigh was’7 greatly distressed, and 
searched for her, but vainly, in her old 
haunts. Nearly a week had gone, when one 
morning the milk-man, as he handed in the 
milk said that a girl was lying on the stair. 


It proved to be Miriam. She was asleep, 
and looked worn and emaciated, while the 
hectic flush on her cheek told of fever. At 
Evelyn’s gentle touch she wakened and 
started up. Her eyes were unnaturally 
bright. As they alighted on her benefac- 
tress. she fell back with a slight sob. 


“Miriam, where have you been, dear? You 
are not well;” and she raised her tenderly 
in her arms. As she did so, something 
dropped from her clothing. Miss Ashleigh 
stooped and picked up a Bible, her own 
Bible! 

Miriam was far advanced in fever, and in 
the full grip of pneumonia, caused by ex- 
posure, the doctor said, and want of food. 
She raved much, and all about Miss Ash- 
leigh and the Bible. Bit by bit the whole 
story came out. It was this. She had stolen 
the Bible from church and pawned it for 
ninepence. When she rushed passionately 
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from the house that evening, it was with 


the determination to find and restore the 
Bible. But how was she to raise ninepence? 


She wandered over a large part of Glas- 
gow, endeavouring to earn it honestly. She 
determined not to steal, and she did not. 
Surely the better nature had triumphed. 
During all that time she practically went 
without food. 

At length she obtained the required sum, 
and hurrying to the broker’s came out with 
the Bible. Then she started, weary, foot- 
sore, hungry, and feverish, for Miss Ash- 
leigh’s house, the only home she had ever 
known. She reached it late at night, but 
was afraid to knock at the door, so she lay 
the long dreary night on the cold stone stair. 
When the fitful ravings of delirium had 
ceased, and a gleam of consciousness had re- 
turned, the first words Miriam uttered 
were— 

“Oh, Miss Ashleigh, I took the Bible,’ and 
she covered her face with the bed-clothes, 
sobbing wildly. 

“I know it, Miriam, but I forgive you; 
ask God also to forgive you.” 

“T canna, I’m ower wicked.” 

“No, Miriam, Jesus died, you know, for 
sinners. God will forgive you for Jesus’ 
sake.” 

“Will He? oh, help me up, and tell me 
what to say.” 

Evelyn raised the little wasted form up 
in bed, and uttered, from the depth of her 
own swelling heart, a simple little prayer, 
which Miriam, with hands clasped and her 
pale, earnest face turned upwards, repeated 
after her. Then she sank gently back upon 
her pillow, and Evelyn added another prayer, 
that the Good Shepherd might take the 
straying lamb into His fold. 


When she looked up the little figure was 
strangely still. It was not sleep that had so 
calmed the excited features and stamped 
them with the peace of Heaven. 


She lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast; 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest: 


No longer a mere waif, wandering uncared 
for and wreached in a city slum, but a glo- 
rious inhabitant of that heavenly city whose 
builder and maker is God.—The Church of 
Scotland Magazine. 


A traveler, fording a river on horseback, 
became so dizzy as to be near losing his 
seat. Suddenly he received a blow under 
his chin from his companion, with the 
words, “Lookup!” Looking up from ’\t*e 
turbulent waters saved his life. Lookirg 
on ourselves, our wants, our cares, our d‘¢- 
appointments, causes us to become spiritual- 


ly dizzy. Looking up unto God in prayer 
will help us to “rejoice always.’—S. S. 
Times. 
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POWER OF PRAYER. 


By D. L. Moopy. 


When I went to London in 1872, I preached 
in a Congregational church with no unusual 
power. There was nothing unusual in the 
service. In fact, I was a little disappointed. 

That evening I preached to a congregation 
of men. There seemed to be great power. 
The building was filled with the glory of 
God, and before I closed I asked for an ex- 
pression on the part of those who wanted 
to be Christians. The men rose by hun- 
dreds. 

I said to myself, “they don’t understand 
me.” So I concluded to put another test. 
I asked all seekers to step into the chapel. 
They flocked into the chapel by hundreds. 
I was in great perplexity. I could not un- 
derstand what it meant. 

I had to go to Dublin the next day, and 
on Tuesday morning I got a dispatch, say- 
ing, “Come to London at once and help us.” 
I did not know what to make of it, but 
hastened back to London. I labored there 
for ten days, and there were four hundred 
conversions. 

For months I could not understand it, but 
bye and bye I found out. There was in that 
church a bed-ridden woman who used to 
take different ones on her heart and pray 
for them until they were converted. 

Well, she began to pray to God to bring 
me to that church. On Sunday morning her 
sister came home and said: “Who do you 
think preached for us this morning?” She 
guessed a number of ministers who had been 
in the habit of exchanging with the pastor, 
and finally gave up. “It was Mr. Moody, 
from America,” the sister said. 

“The invalid turned pale, and said: “I 
know what that means; there is going to 
be a great work here.” 

When the servant brought up her dinner, 
she said: “No dinner for me to-day; I spend 
this day in prayer and fasting.” And that 
night while I was preaching she was pray- 
ing. In answer to her prayers the power of 
God just fell upon the audience. 


LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 


Bob came home late for supper, and his 
mother was not too weil pleased. “Why are 
you so late, Bob?’ “Well, I went away 
along Sherbrooke Street, and coming home 
I took the wrong turn,’ replied Bob. 

“And what were you doing away so far 
on a pouring night like this?’ his mother 
asked, for Bob was soaking wet. “Well, I 
was delivering a lot of newspapers, mother.” 

“Delivering newspapers! Why, that is a 
strange thing for you to be doing!” Bob 
was no newsboy, but a little gentleman from 
a beautiful, luxurious home. 

‘Well, mother,’ Bob explained earnestly. 
“IT did it for the boy I always buy the 
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paper from. It is such a wet night, and you 
see he is lame, and I didn’t think it nice 
for him to be tramping around in the rain.” 

Dear Bob,—his mother didn’t ask any 
more questions,—neither did she tell Bob 
just then how proud she was of him. She 
just thought, “Love is kind, love vaunteth 
not itself ,is not puffed up, love never fail- 
eth.”’—Sel. 


WHAT SAVED HIS LIFE. 
{ 

A missionary was travelling by steamer 
from one Japanese port to another. On the 
same boat was a Japanese merchant, whose 
business anxieties had so worried and an- 
noyed him that he was seriously contem- 
plating suicide. 

He noticed the missionary sitting quietly 
by, looking over the waters with an ex- 
pression of great peace upon her face. He 
said to himself. “It must be she is one of 
the foreign Christians. Perhaps it is some- 
thing of her religion that makes her face 
so calm and bright.” 

Addressing her with profound respect, 
he made Known his strange request and 
sorrowful reason for asking the way that 
gave the heart a peace so great that the 
face spoke it in every look. He listened as 
she told him the gospel story, and it made 
such a deep impression upon him that he 
resolved to accept as his own the Saviour 
whose gift is peace. 


HOW TO PROMOTE PEACE IN THE 
HOUSE. 


1. Let each person remember that there 
are others in the house besides himself. 

2. That all, be they old or young, have a 
right to be considered as well as yourself. 

3. That as there are differences of temper, 
disposition and judgment amongst you, there 
should be bearing and forbearing. 

4. Learn each other’s tender point or pe- 
culiarity, and do all you can to avoid touch- 
ing it. 

5. When angry, or cross, count ten be- 
fore you speak, and then only in a whisper. 

6. If others are put out, do all you can to 
soothe; provoke not, reply not. 2 

7. Enter into one another’s trials, sick- 
ness, pleasures or plans, and seek to share 
them. 

8. Let sunshine into all your ways, works 
and words. 

9. Provoke not the children to wrath; 
soothe, cheer, guide them aright. 

10. Praise when you can, and when you 
cannot, say nothing to wound or irritate. 

11. Speak Kindly to servants—do not lord 
it over those under you. 

12. Let the servants do what is to be done, 
without waiting to be told to do it. 

13. Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus. Phil. 2:2-8.—Selected. 
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WHAT THE MINUTES SAY. 


We are but minutes, little things— 

Bach one furnished with sixty wings, 

With which we fly on our unseen track; 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes, each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares; 

Take patiently the minutes of pain; 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes. When we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Taste their sweetness while ye may; 

It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes. Use us well; 

Hor how we are used we must one day tell. 

Who uses minutes, has hours to use; 

Who loses minutes, whole years must lose. 
—Sailor’s Magazine. 


AS THE AFRICAN BOYS SEE THINGS. 


One day several years ago a little boy 
from a neighboring village came to our mis- 
sion to play with some boys he knew. One 
of the boys had a knife, and during their 
play the little village lad had one of his 
fingers cut. 

When his people discovered the accident 
they demanded a large payment for damages. 
Miss Susan Collins, who was at Quessua at 
the time, told them that the mission would 
not pay them money, but if they would leave 
the boy in the mission his sore finger would 
be healed and he would be taught many use- 
ful things. They agreed to this. The boy 
entered the mission, and is with us at the 
present time. 

He is quite a young man now, and at times 
assists Mr. Schreiber in teaching the day 
school pupils. During these years in the 


mission Mgedi has learned to understand . 


English. Last summer I happened one day 
to speak to him in English, when, to my 
surprise, he answered me. After a few ques- 
tions I found he already understood a great 
deal, and wished to learn more. I began to 
give him lessons, and afterwards took him 
to assist me in my kitchen work, so that 
he might have more practice in the lan- 
guage. 

One day, as we were working there, a man 
and a woman came up the road to our house. 
The woman carried a basket on her head, 
and the man followed behind with a stick 
in his hand. 

“Mgedi,” I said, “why do your women carry 
the burden?” 

eenets the custom among our people,” he 
sai 

The woman set down her basket, and as 
she turned around I saw a baby on her back. 

“What would you boys think if Mr. Schrei- 
ber would let me carry the baby around and 


a basket besides, and he go behind empty- 
handed?” 
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He laughed and said, 
you do that.” 

“But why does the man carry that stick?” 
I asked. 

-“He beats the woman if she does not walk 
fast enough.” 

“Which do you think is better, your cus- 
tom or, ours?” 

“Yours,” said the boy, very decidedly. 

“T told him then that this was because we 
had learned from God’s word that we were 
to share each other’s burdens.—Western 
Christian advocate. 


“He would not let 


WHAT A BOOK SAID. 


Once upon a time a library book was over- 
heard talking to a little boy, who had just 
borrowed it. The words seemed worth re- 
cording, and here they are: 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. 
I should feel ashamed to be seen when the 
next little boy borrowed me. 

“Or leave me out in the rain. 
catch cold as well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down upon 
the table. You wouldn’t like to be treated 
So. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil or 
anything thicker than a single sheet of thin 
paper. It would strain my back. 

‘Whenever you stop reading me, if you are 
afraid of losing your place, don’t turn down 
the corner of one of my leaves, but have a 
neat, little bookmark to put in where you 
stopped, and then close me, and lay me down 
on my side, so that I can have a good, com- 
fortable rest. 

‘Remember, that I want to visit a great 
many other little boys after you have done 
with me. Besides, I may meet you again 


Books can 


-some day, and you would be sorry to see me 


looking old and torn and soiled. Help me 
to keep fresh and clean, and I will help you 
to be happy.”’—Selected. 


THE SPIDER’S STRENGTH. 


The strength of some of the spiders 
which build their webs in trees and other 
places in Central America is astounding. 
One of them had in captivity, in a tree 
there, not long ago, a mild canary. 

The ends of the wings, the tail. and the 
feet of the bird were bound together by 
some sticky substance, to which were at- 
tached the threads of the spider, which was 
slowly but surely drawing up the bird by 
an ingenious arrangement. 

The bird, says ‘Home Notes,” hung head 
downward, and was so securely bound with 
little threads that it could not struggle, and 
would soon have been a prey to its great, 
ugly captor if it had not been rescued.— 
Home Herald. 


SIAKWE’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Not long ago there died on one of the 
small islands of Micronesia a young woman 
named Siakwe. The story of her life is a 
curious tale. 

The last time the missionary ship, “‘“Morn- 
ing Star’ was in the harbour at Nukuor, 
Siakwe came on board, and asked the cap- 
tain’s wife if she might take the washing 
of the missionaries ashore and do it. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and in a few 
hours Siakwe’s husband brought the clean 
clothes back on board. 

The captain’s wife paid him, against his 
protest, and he took the money and re- 
turned to his home. But soon Siakwe came 
out in her canoe, and gave back the money. 
“Take it,’ she said, “lb must mot tetvyou 
think I did it for money, there is so little 
I can do to help.” So, in the spirit of Him 
who washed His disciples’ feet, she counted 
it a privilege to wash the garments of those 
who were conveying the Gospel from island 
to island in that great ocean world. 


At the time she became a Christian she 
had never seen a missionary. She lived 
with her husband for six months on the 
back side of an island where there was a 
mission, and the contrast of the people she 
met, with those of her own distant island, 
wrought the change in her heart. 


She had no large equipment, but in these 
six months she learned to read a little in 
the Gilbert Islands Bible, and as many as 
ten pages in the English “Primer. She 
learned the Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and twenty Christian hymns, went 
back to her own island, unknown to the 
missionaries, and taught the little popula- 
tion at Nukuor all she knew. 


She scraped the bottom of her meagre 
barrel in giving to its last grain her hand- 
ful of meal. And when the first mission- 
ary landed on her island a few years ago, 
the people were already Christians. They 
could read ten pages in the English Primer, 
recite the Ten Commandments and do some- 
thing toward keeping them, pray to God in 
the words of Jesus, and they knew both 
words and music of twenty Christian hymns. 


Although her equipment was meagre, she 
gave her utmost, and changed her little 
island. We read in the New Testament 
that, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” It is also allowable to read, “If 
any man be in Christ, there is a new crea- 
tion.” It was not enough for Siakwe that 
she became the new creature which she did. 
There are new heavens and new earth at 
Nukuor, because one humble life gave its 
utmost, simple though it was, toward the 
bettering of the world. 

There stands on Nukuor a little church 


erected in the last few years by the native 
people, who have built up its walls of coral 
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rock with their own hands, and carved its 
beams of bread-palm tree with loving if 
crude art. And in that church they give 
of the little money they earn by the sale 
of dried cocoanut for two purposes:— 


The first is, that they may put an iron 
roof on the church itself, and a cistern 
beside it, -that so in time of drought the 
whole island may quench its thirst from 
the droppings of the sanctuary. And the 
other purpose is, that they may send the 
Gospel to the heathen. 


And it is hardly half a decade since 
Siakwe came back to her island home with 
her liberal education of ten pages in the 
Primer and twenty Christian hymns, and 
the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer.—In “Daybreak.”’ 


THE RUST OF WORRY. 

( 

A commercial representative of a large 
firm was returning home from a long and 
arduous round of work. A friend met him 
and noticed his evident health and good 
humor. His appearance was a pleasing 
contrast to the worried look he had _ so 
often worn. “I am glad to see you looking 
so well,” said the friend. ‘“What’s the cure?” 


“Why,” answered the commercial man, ‘I 
have been a victim of worry until recently. 
I worried about everything. If orders were 
small, if the weather was rough, if trains 
were late, if my competitors were ahead of 
me on the road,—I worried. 


“A month ago I broke down. I knew what 
was wrong. Worry had rusted all my ener- 
gies so that they would not work. I saw 
the head of the firm, and he got at my dis- 
ease, and told me to stop it. ‘You do your 
work, he said, ‘and I’ll do any worrying 
that may be necessary. Do your best, send 
in your reports, leave results to me, and 
don’t worry. I can’t afford to employ a 
worrier.’ 

“T have been following his advice for this 
month, and it has been my best business 
month and my happiest month since I was 
a boy with a bob-sled,’ and away he went, 
whistling cheerily. 

The friend to whom the traveler told this 
tale was a Christian worker who had been 
living below his privileges, and had known 
something of the result of worry. What he 
had just heard about “the head of the firm” 
set him thinking. Then came this word to 
his mind, “Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“Surely He is ‘the head of the firm’ to which 
I belong, he thought. He will do the worry 


ing. I will do my best, and leave results 
with Him. He knows, He cares.’—Hast 
and West. 


Never intentionally wound the feelings of 
a human being. 
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A BOY’S PRIVILEGE. 


The teacher was talking with the boys 
about the privilege they would have should 
they unite with the church. She did not 
speak of it so much in the light of a duty, 
as in that of a happy privilege. 


Robert said that he had never thought 
of becoming a church member until he had 
grown up. 


‘Tf,’ said the teacher, “you were asked 
to enroll yourself under the banner of a cap- 
tain whose name and fame had gone over 
the whole world, and were told that you 
might do it to-day, would you ask if you 
might not wait ten or fifteen years? 


There is no reason why a boy who loves 
and honors Christ should postpone uniting 
with the church until he is twenty-one or 
twenty-five. Jesus will accept from you a 
boy’s devotion. Every game that you play, 
every book that you read, every friend that 
you love will have for you a new attraction, 
if you are enrolled under the banner of the 
Great Captain. 


“Tf you wear a class pin you are not 
ashamed to show it. You are glad to have 
everyone who meets you know the class and 
the school to which you belong. Joining 
the church is a simple, honest and straight- 
forward way of letting the little world 
about you know in what company you are 
training for the coming life. I wish I could 
persuade you not to refuse so great an honor 
and so sweet a privilege.” 


As the boys walked home from Sunday 
school, Robert, John and the rest thought 
a great deal about what the teacher had 
said, and a few weeks afterwards they were 
among those, who, for the first time, took 
their places at the Master’s table.—‘‘The 
Comrade.” 


HONEST DUES. 


“Mrs. Smith said you were the best laun- 
dress she ever had, Norah,” we remarked, 
as dainty muslins were taken from the rack. 


“Did she, ma’am?” The woman looked up 
for a moment, but her face expressed no 
particular pleasure at the praise. ‘“’T was 
meself she should have said it to, then, long 
ago, but she never did. All the months I 
worked for her she never said if things 
pleased her or no; she just looked at ’m, 
and said nothing. I’d do my best for her, 
but all the time I did be feeling she wasn’t 
satisfied. I thought she was an honest 
woman.” 


“Honest, Norah?’ we questioned. 
. She paid you, didn’t she?” 


“She paid me the money, ma’am, but if 
She liked me work ’twas no more than me 
dues for her to say so,’ was the answer, 
with a touch of indignation. “She kept 
that back.’—Selected. 


“Why, 
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THE WAY TO SHADOWTOWN. 


Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown. 

It sails away at the end of the day, 
Just as the darkness closes round. 


Rest, little hand, on my shoulder—so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare, 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking chair. 


See, where the firelogs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of Shadowland, 

The raining drops on the window—hark— 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 


There where a mirror is glancing dim, 
‘A lake lies shimmering, cool and still; 

Blossoms are wavering o’er its brim— 
Those over there on the windowsill. 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


“Children, I have a story to tell you,” 
the old doctor said to the young people 
the other evening. “One day—a long, hot 
cay it had been, too—I met my father on 
the road to town. 

“*T wish you would take this package to 
the village for me, Jim,’ he said hesitating. 

“Now, I was a boy of twelve, not fond 
of work, and was just out of the hayfield, 
where I had been at work since daybreak. 
i was tired, dusty, and hungry. It was 
two miles into town. I wanted to get my 
supper and to wash and dress for singing 
school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and to 
do it harshly, for I was vexed that he 
should ask after my long day’s work. If I 
did refuse he would go himself. He was 
a patient, old man. But something stop- 
ped me—one of God’s good angels, I think. 

“Of course, father, Ill take it, I said, 
heartily, giving my scythe to one of the 
men: } 

“Thank you, Jim,’ he said. ‘I was go- 
ing myself, but somehow I don’t feel very 
strong to-day.’’ 

“He walked with me to the road that 
turned off to the town; as he left he put 
his hand on my arm, saying again: ‘Thank 
you, my son—You’ve always been a good 
boy to me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into the town and back again. 

“When I came near the house I saw a 
crowd ‘of farm hands at the door. 

“One of them came to me, the tears roll- 
ing down his face. 

“Your father,’ he said, ‘fell dead just as 
ke reached the house. The last words he 
spoke were to you.’ 

“T am an old man now; but I have 
thanked God over and over again in all 
the years that have passed since that hour, 
that those last words were ‘You’ve always 
been a good boy to me.’ ’”’—Selected. 


BRAVERY. 


There are two kinds of courage, the cour- 
age when you are not afraid and the courage 
when you are afraid. When a boy says, ‘“‘Oh, 
I am not afraid!” and does what the others 
shrink from doing, he is not particularly 
brave. 


Real bravery is when you are afraid to do 
a thing, shrink from) doing if, and yet. go 
on because you ought to. That is Christ- 
like bravery. What happened in the Garden 
of Gethsemane showed that Christ shrank 
from the cross, yet he went right on to it. 
He was brave. 


A boy who is so frightened that he trem- 
bles, but still puts out his hand and holds 
it steadily for the surgeon to lance it, is 
brave. The girl who is so afraid that she 
is as white as a sheet, but still goes upstairs 
in the dark on an errand for her mother, 
is brave. Those of you who are almost sick 
at the thought of doing something that will 
cause others to laugh at you, and yet go on 
with your duty, are brave. No one is really 
brave unless he is afraid, and refuses to 
give up to his fear.—Selected. 


THE BROKEN VASE. 


“T just wish there wasn’t any old door 
mat! It’s always, ‘Have you wiped your 
feet, Robin?’ every time I come into the 
house!” 

The little boy gave the unoffending door 
mat upon which he had just been requested 
to wipe his feet, an impatient kick that 
landed it against the hall table, and sent a 
vase, filled with roses, crashing to the fioor. 

Robin stood aghast at this unexpected ca- 
tastrophe. What would his mother say now! 
The beautiful vase that had been his grand- 
‘mother’s pet and pride, and treasured by his 
mother because it was. so old-fashioned! 
Robin’s brown eyes filled with tears and a 
frightened look crept into his face. 

“T’ll tell her that Don did it,” he suddenly 
resolved, as this way out of the difficulty 
popped into his head. 

Don stood beside his little master with 
ears erect and his stubby tail beating a tat- 
too upon the floor that seemed to be ask- 
ing: “Why do you desire to burden me with 
your fault, my little master? Do you want 
to see me whipped?” 

Robin did not understand dog language 
very well, or Don’s appealing eyes must have 
won him over. He was only studying the 
easiest way to avoid a punishment himself; 
so he closed the door carefully behind him, 
shutting the dog in the hall with the broken 
vase and scattered flowers, and went back 
into the library where his mother was en- 
tertaining a caller. 

“Did you wipe your feet, as I told you to 
do, dear?’ his mother asked, with a loving 
glance at her little son. 
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“Yes’m,”’ Robin answered, flushing guiltily, 
for somehow the thought of poor Don shut 
up in the hall to be punished, as Robin ex- 
pected he would be, made him feel very un- 
comfortable, 


He went over to the window and tried to 
interest himself in the passers-by. It seemed 
to him as if he never had seen so many dogs 
go by the house in all his life as trotted 
past during the ten minutes that he sat 
there. And every dog he saw gave him an 
uncomfortable feeling, for it brought to mind 
poor little Don left alone to bear the burden 
of a fault he had not committed. When Mrs. 
Rich at last arose and bade his mother 
good-by, Robin’s heart beat such a tatton 
beneath his blouse that he felt as if his 
mother must hear it and ask the reason. 


“Tf only you hadn’t kicked the door mat 
it wouldn’t have happened,” a voice within 
him kept assuring. 


“But I did kick it—and it did happen— 
and I did shut Don in the hall—and—oh, 
dear!” 

Down went Robin’s head upon the win- 
dow seat, and three great sobs shook the lit- 
tle bent-up figure, sobs that brought his 
mother quickly to his side. 

“Why, Robin, dear, what is the matter?” 
her kind voice was saying, as loving arms 
drew the disconsolate little heap within 
their encircling clasp. 

“QO mother,” sobbed the miserable culprit, 
“T kicked the mat, and—and—tipped over 
grandmother’s vase and broke it, and then 
TI sh-shut Don up in the hall t-t-to be pun- 
ished for it ’stead of me!” 

There! it was all out now! and Robin felt 
as if a stone had suddenly been lifted from 
the fluttery spot. And mother just hugged 
her little boy closer, and drew his head to 
her shoulder. 

“A-aren’t you going to scold me, mother?” 
Robin asked with a catch in his voice. 

“Tt strikes me that my little boy does not 
need to be punished any more,’ mother 
answered, wiping away the tears from the 
brown eyes. “He doesn’t seem to need any 
reminder that he has done wrong. But 1 
think we will go and release poor Don who 
does not seem to understand why he is being 
punished,” she said, as a piteous whine from 
the hallway fell upon her ears. 

Then she took Robin’s hand and led him 
back to the scene of disaster. 

“Yes, I am sorry that grandmother’s cher- 
ished vase had to be sacrificed,’ she con- 
fessed, as she stooped to pick up the pieces, 
“and the poor mat, too. It was a pity to 
kick that, when the only one really to blame 
was the little boy sent out to wipe a pair 
of dirty feet.” 

“My mother doesn’t scold when I do any- 
thing wrong; she just makes me feel sorry, 
without it,’ Robin confessed to his father, 
that night, when he was talking over the 
day's happenings with him at the bedtime 
hour. 


1910 
A GOOD MOTTO. 


“The happiest woman in my church,” said 
a pastor in a suburban town, “and the most 
valuable in all kinds of church work, once 
told me the motto by which she had regu- 
lated her church life from the beginning of 
her membership. It was short, but to the 
point: 

“ WMxpect little, and do all you can.’ 

“She called it her golden rule, and it cer- 
tainly worked like a charm. Where other 
women are disappointed and discouraged, I 
notice that she goes along as blithely as 
possible. She never knows any hurt feel- 
ings, or indulges in any pride, or demands 
any praise or recognition. That is probably 
why she always gets it from those who ap- 
preciate good work. It is a happy motto, 
and I wish other women would adopt it.” 

It will certainly make anybody, man or 
woman, happier who tries it. Most church 
members expect a great deal—an unreason- 
able deal. They expect the busy, harassed 
pastor to give them much time and thought. 
They expect their fellow-members to take a 
great deal of notice of them. They expect 
to be praised and encouraged week after 
week, and even welcomed, and thanked for 
coming to church. 

Meanwhile they themselves are making 
little or no effort. What they need is to 
turn things around—to ask little and give 
out all they possibly can. If they will do 
this, it is only a question of time as to 
their growing value and happiness in church 
life. Every member with such a motto en- 
courages the pastor and makes the church 
stronger. Why not try it?—Exchange. 


SOME BOYS’ MISTAKES. 


It is a mistake for a boy to think that a 
dashing, swaggering manner will commend 
him to others. The fact is that the quiet, 
modest boy is much more in demand than 
the boy of the swaggering type. Modesty is 
as admirable a trait in a man as in a 
woman, and the wise boy will find it to his 
distinct advantage to be quiet and modest in 
manner. 

It is a mistake for a boy to put too high 
an estimate on his own wisdom. He will 
find it to be to his advantage to rely on the 
far greater wisdom of those much older than 
himself. And he will find it still more to 
his advantage to rely on God’s word for di- 
rection in all the affairs of life, for a part 
of that wisdom that passeth understanding. 

It is a mistake for a boy to feel at any 
time in all of the days of his boyhood that 
it is not his duty to be respecftul and defe- 
rential to his father and mother. The no- 
blest men in the world have felt this to be 
their duty. 

It is a mistake for a boy to feel that there 
is any better way of acquiring a dollar than 
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by honestly earning it. The real “royal road 
to fortune” is by the road that requires hon- 
est toil and the giving of the very best one 
has to give in return for money received. 

It is a mistake for a boy to feel that reli- 
gion is something intended for women and 
girls, and that it is unmanly for him to go 
to church and Sunday school. The world 
has never known better or manlier men than 
those who have been faithful attendants at 
both church and Sunday school. Real piety 
is the foundation of all character, and the 
scoffer at religion is never respected by those 
whose respect it is worth while to have.—The 
Sunday School Messenger. 


PROMPT PEOPLE. 


Don’t live a single hour of your life with- 
out doing exactly what is to be done in it, 
and going straight through it from begin- 
ning to end. Work, play, study, whatever 
it is, take hold at once and finish it up 
squarely; then do the next thing, without let- 
ting any moments drop between. It is won- 
derful to see how many hours these prompt 
people contrive to make of a day; it is ag 
if they picked up the nioments that the 
dwardlers lost. 

And if ever you find yourself where you 
have so many things pressing upon you that 
you hardly know how to begin, let me tell 
you a secret. Take hold of the first on2 
that comes to hand, and you will find the 
rest all fall into file, and follow after, like a 
company of well-drilled soldiers; and though 
work may be hard to meet when it charzes 
in a squad, it is easily vanquished if you 
can bring it into line. 

You may have often seen the anecdote of 
the man who was asked how he had accom- 
plished so much in his life. ‘“My father 
taught me,” was the reply, “when I had any: 
thing to do, to go and do it. There is the 
secret—the magic word, now!”—The Lu- 
theran. 


MAKING A MAN. 


You’re makin a man—some kind of a man— 
To stand in the place where you stand 
to-day, 
And the thoughts of your heart, boy artisan, 
Go into your figure of plastic clay. 


Will the man you’re molding be brave and 
true? 
Will he bear the testings that prove worth 
real? 
It will much depend on the way that you 
Adopt, and be true to, a high ideal. 
Then live for the life that in yours is 
wrapped. 
As fruit in the blossom upon the bough; 
Nor let your successor be handicapped 
By habits that you can correct just now. 
—Ex. 
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Continued from page 248. 
a brief period, were taken away by Ameri- 
cans who came from Buffalo or from Water- 
town, whereupon the victims were led across 
the line and disappeared from the ken of 
their friends. 


Within the past few days a woman and 
a man, the latter a commercial traveller, 
have been tried and convicted in the Court 
of Sessions in Toronto on the charge of 
conspiring to entice away and sell into a 
life of shame a young girl fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. They are now paying the pe- 
nalty of their awful crime. 

Within the past few weeks a man named 
Vincent, who is described in the dispatch 
as “the peg-legged, ex-bartender and prec- 
curer” was arrested at Port Arthur, taken 
to Fort Frances, and deported as an unde- 
sirable, and immediately on reaching the 
other side, arrested by a Minnesota sheriff, 
and is now waiting trial on a charge of 
procuring for immoral purposes two young 
girls, on from Ohio, the other from Wiscon- 
sin, who are held as witnesses against him. 


In and about Fort Frances it is believed 
that this scoundrel is one of a gang who 
have been for some time systematically en- 
ticing Canadian girls, as well as American, 
into the life of the under-world, and of 
course they do not take the risks of such 
a line of conduct without being wel! paid. 


IT am in touch with Col. Sherwood, who 
commands the Dominion Police, Superin- 
tendent Rogers, of the Ontario Provincial 
Police, and other authorities, and I am glad 
to say that in all cases these are found ready 
to promptly and heartily cooperate in the 
running down of these heartless scoundrels 
of either sex. 

Immensely more might be done by the dis- 
tribution of the pamphlet referred to, and 
in the discovery of these criminals, if we 
were more abundantly supplied with the 
necessary funds. And it may be that the 
reading of this article may prompt many 
ReEcorD readers to feel that they would like 
to have a personal share in this work, either 
by contributions, or by sharing in the dis- 
tribution of the pamphlet “Canada’s War 
on the White Slave Trade.” 

In any case, I feel sure that every RECORD 
reader will remember the work in their 
daily prayers, that God will give the ne- 
cessary wisdom, and courage, and persist- 
ence, to all those charged with responsibil: 
ity in a work so revolting in many of its 
agpects, and so extremely difficult. 
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PATRIOTIC SUNDAY—JUNE 26th. 


By appointment of the General Assembly, 
Sunday, June 26th, is set apart as “Patrio- 
tic Sunday” and, as is fitting, the Assembly 
desires that in the interests of national 
righteousness the work of the Church in 
its Department of Moral and Social Reform 
should on that day, in one or other of the 
regular services, and in the Sabbath School, 
Young People’s Society, etc., be presented 
by the minister, superintendent, or other 
leader. 

The Board of Moral and Social Reform 
and the Assembly’s Committees on Sabbath 
Schools, Young People’s Societies, and 
Publications, have co-operated in preparing 
for the observance of Patriotic Sunday. A 
programme has been prepared specially for 
use in Sabbath Schools, though it will be 
found suggestive to pastors and Young 
People’s Societies. 

The Board of Moral and Social Reform 
has published a pamphlet on the foreigners 
in Canada entitled “The Strangers Within 
Our Gates” which will be found of special 
value in preparing sermons or addresses. 
“The Strangers Within Our Gates” is the 
special theme suggested for study this year. 

The pamphlet, which is written by Dr. 
Shearer, shows the bearing of the tide of 
immigration on the problems of Home Mis- 


sions, Evangelism, Sabbath Observance, 
Temperance, Gambling, Social Vice, the 
White Slave Trade, Political corruption, 


Poverty, Industrial Life, Citizenship, etc. 


In view of these facts 
this year should be a great day, and 
through its services a mighty influence 
Should be exerted upon the Church and 
upen the whole nation, making for the 
averting of imminent perils, the improving 
of conditions, the solving of perplexing 
problems and hence for national righteous- 
ness. 

The offering which the Assembly directed 
to be taken, whether in the regular services 
or in Sabbath Schools or Young People’s 
meetings, should be generous. The work 
is of vital importance to the Church and 
to the country. Moral and Social Reform, 
to which the offering goes, is one of the 
funds carrying a deficit which ought to be 
wiped out on Patriotic Sunday.—Com. 


Patriotic Sunday 


1910 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, Aug. 30, 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Mulgrave, 24 May, 3 p.m. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 July, 1.30 p.m. 

. Wallace, Pugwash 

. Druro;sTruro, 2%, June;.9..a.m: 

. Halifax, Kentville, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

. Lunenburg. 

. St. John, St. John, 5 July 

. Miramichi, Campbellton, 28 June, 7.30 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 2 Aug., 10 a.m. 


WeARD OP WD LY 


— 
—) 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday ef May, 1911. 


( 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 13 Sept., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, 28 June, 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 5 July. 

14. Ottawa, Cumberland, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark, etc., Pakenham. 

16. Brockville, Bishop’s Mills, 20 Sept. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Trenton, 28 June, 2 p.m. 

18. Peterboro, Cobourg, 12 July, 7.30 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay. 20 Sept. 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 28 June, 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, July 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sept. 

26. Algoma, MacLennan, 5 July, 8 p.m. 

27, Owen Sound, Meaford, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Wocdstock, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
Diss baLigt eat iswi Lo dUly,. LU.) a.1i. 

32. London, Port Stanley, 21 June, 10 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 28 June, 10 a.m. 
34, Sarnia, Sarnia, 138 July, 11 a.m. 

30. Stratford, Stratford, 13 Sept., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham. 

Oo, BIUCe PF Oru eiciny oO IUly,) LloO. alte 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 
39. Superior, Fort Frances, 13 Sept. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Morden, 13 Sept., 2 p.m. 

42. Glenboro, Carrol. 

43. Portage, P. La Pra., 1st Tues. Sept. 

44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week Sept. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 12 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tuesday of Nov., 
1910. 
47. Yorkton. 
48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sept., 3 p.m. 
49, Alameda, Estevan, 13 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 15 Sept., 10 
a.m, 

51. Abernethy, Strassburg, 5 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Regina, 13 Sept., 9 a.m. 
3. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 8 p.m. 
4, Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
9. Battleford, N. Battleford, 21 June, 10.30. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermillion, Tofield, 15 June, 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Edmonton, 21 June 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sept. 

60. Calgary, Calgary, 5 July, 8 p.m. 

61. High River, Cayley, 19 July, 2 p.m. 
62. Macleod, Macleod, 30 May, 7.30. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First W-sdnesday of May, 1911. 
3. Kootenay, Rossland, Sept. 
64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sept. 
65. Westminster, Vancouver 
66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNA- 
TIONS. 


Calls from 


LO dtl Vew Ns, ete Gs 
Accepted. In- 


Taylor Ch., Montreal, 
Gillivray of Cornwall. 
duction 26 May. 

Knox Church, Tavistock, Ont., to Mr. R. B. 
Stevenson of Lucan. 

Warkworth, Ont., to Mr. W. D. McDonald, 
of Waldemar. 

Calvin. Ch., Hamilton? Ont.. to 
Cockburn. 

St. Andrews, Niagara Falls, Ont., to Mr. Jas. 
Barber of Embro. 

Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., to Mr. D. T. Mc- 
Clintock. Accepted. 

Black River, Miramichi, to Mr. Geo. Far- 


Mreakee i 


quhar. 

Cardigan, P.E.I., to Mr. D. Fraser, of Bass 
River. Accepted. 

Caledonia, P.E.I., to Mr. L. Beaton of Moose 
Creek, Ont. Accepted. 


Bloomfield, P.H.I., to Mr. Robert Murray, of 
Harltown, N.S. 

Camlachie, Ont., to Mr. T. R. Shearer, of 
Melbourne. Accepted. 

Kemptville, Ont., to Mr. C. C. Salisbury. 
Accepted. Ordination and Induction 
31st May. 

Macleod, Alta, to Mr. Boyle, 
duction, 30 May. 
Lower Caledonia, N.S., to Mr. C. J. McInnes. 
Accepted. Ordination and induction, 

26 May. 

Mulgrave, N. S., to Mr. G. S. Gardner. 

cepted. Induction, 24 May. 


Accepted. In- 


Ac- 


KInductions into 


Birtle, Man., 7 April, Mr. A. W. Smith. 

Norwood, Ont., 14 Apr., Mr. Matthew Cree. 

Mill St. Ch., Peterboro, Ont., 26 Apr., Mr. W. 
H. Brokenshire. 

Warsaw, Ont., 5 May, Mr. Hugh Brown. 

Lake Megantic, Que., 5 May, Mr. H. N. Mac- 
Lean. 

Hampden, Que., 2 May, Mr. Duncan Fraser. 


Allentord? Ont.) 26" Apr, "Mr oD.9M7 Mar 
thewson. 

Dalhousie Mills, etc., 3 May, Mr. Wm. Mc- 
Millan. 


Davenport Rd. Ch. Toronto, 11 May, Mr. F. 
J. Maxwell. 
Kippen, Ont., 3i May, Mr. Jno. Richardson. 
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Londesboro & Hullett, 4 May, Mr. W. F. 


Pearcy. 

Caledonia, P.H.I., 22 May, Mr. T. Beaton. 

Essex, Ont., 18 May, Mr. John Crawford. 

Leamington, Ont., 5 May, Mr. Alex. Shep- 
hard. 

Chalmers Ch., Guelph, 15 May, Dr. Dix. 

Economy and Five Islands, N.S., 10 May, 
Mr. F. G. McIntosh. 

Killarney, Man., 24 Apr., Mr. D. McIvor. 

Davenport Road Ch., Toronto, Ont., 19 May, 
Mr. F. J. Maxwell. 

Gleichen & Strathmore, Alta., 29 Apr., Mr. 
A. Rannie. 

Bolton, Ont., Mr. D. M. Martin. 

Varna & Blake, Ont., Mr. Thos. Davidson. 

Grace Church, Calgary, Mr. A. MacWilliams. 


Resignations of 


Hanley, Sask., Mr. Wm. Wilson. 

Old St. And., Toronto, Dr. G. M. Milligan. 

Stanley St., Montreal, Dr. F. M. Dewey. 

Middle Musquodoboit, N.S., Dr. Smith. 

Knox Church, Calgary, Alta. Mr. 
Shortt. 


5 eis) 


Our missionary at Wimborne, 
writes,— 

“One day a few weeks ago three mission- 
aries were discussing the question of how 
we can do better work. As a result a meet- 
ing was arranged of the missionaries (all 
denominations) around Trochu. It was an- 
nounced as “Sky Pilots in Conference.” The 
subject for discussion was,“How we can best 
serve our mission fields.” 

The Conference was held at Trochu, April 
20th. There were seven missionaries pre- 
sent, and as the Conference was an open 
one, a number of visitors. 

After devotional exercises the subject was 
introduced and discussed. One need that 
was emphasized was the lack of co-operation. 
We were glad of visitors, for all who were 
present would carry away the idea that 
they had a part to perform, and unless they 
were faithful they could not lay on the mis- 
sicnary all the blame of failure. 

The evening evangelistic and testimony 
service was very helpful. At least one mis- 
sionary, who had almost resolved to give 
up the struggle, was encouraged to continue 
in the work. So helpful was the Conference 
that it was decided to hold another at Cur- 
lew, 12th May. 
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WHO WAS THE CRIMINAL. 


Five little children, already worse than 
atherless through drink, were about to 
ose their mother. It was in a home of re- 
nement and comfort. The mother was a 
evoted and educated Christian lady. The 
ather was a talented lawyer, and, when 
ober, a kind parent and husband. Drink 
and the saloon were the undoing. He was 
another being when under this spell. 

Broken with grief and shame, and realiz- 
ing the approach of death, the mother, with 
no word of reproach for him, but in agony 
of mind and body, again and again with 
leart-breaking emphasis repeated the ques- 
tion. “What will become of my children?” 

Her pastor, after calling and giving such 
poor comfort as was possible, left the house 
with a new and indelible sense of the ruth- 
less cruelty of the saloon. Down the stairs, 
out on the street, for half a block away he 
could hear her screaming that question 
after him inher: dying :delirium. 


The whole village was aware of the facts; 
but her husband even then had no difficulty 


in securing his drink. At her open grave 
his sickening breath was borne on _ the 
afflicted breeze to those who stood by. 

Within a year his mother and her mother 
died as ths after result of the tragedy. He 
left town, and the children, though cared for 
were left unspeakably orphaned. 

A beautiful home had been literally wiped 
out. The community was robbed of a pop- 
ular social center; its business interests of 
an able lawyer, and of generous patronage: 
its school and church life of membership 
and support. 

The saloon was the chief criminal. The 
man fought his appetite heroically but in 
vain, for the temptation was never absent. 

It is not to be wondered at that pastors, 
with such experiences all too common, feel 
compelled to fight this brtualizing institu- 
tion, and in some cases to leave the active 
pastorate and specialize as leaders of the 
church and the people against it. The fight 
is peculiarly that of the church. God is 
calling her to arms, and she must hear and 
heed;,for she.must answer to Him, to the 
home and to civilization for the challenge 
of. that dying mother’s appeal.——Ex. 
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Never intentionally wound the feelings of 
a human being. 


When the fight begins within himself, a 
man is worth something.—Browning. 


It is not only the Lord’s words, but Him- 
self, who restoreth our soul.—George Adam 
Smith. 


The happiness of your life depends upon 
the quality of your thoughts.—Marcus Au- 
relius. 


“Only what we have wrought into our 
character during our life can we take away 
with us.” 


Are you going to deny that there is a sun 
in the heavens because a cloud is passing 
across your sky? 


Little things are little things, but faith- 
fulness in little things is something great. 
—St. Augustine. 


“Some folks by their talkings you would 
think were sanctified; but by their walkings 
they don’t prove it.” 


Conservation of human resources greatly 
transcends the conservation of natural re- 
sources, important as the latter may be. 


“It is not the fact that a man has riches 
which keeps him from the kingdom of hea: 
ven—but the fact that riches have him.” 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than the thought that he can 
tie his life up to the doing of the will of 
God.—Speer. 


The curse of whiskey is world-wide. Its 
mame varies, but its action never. The 
answer to the question, “Who hath woe?” 
is always the same. 


“The Master came not only to tell us to 
live rightly, and to show us how to live 
rightly, but to create in us the power to NE 
rightly.’—Bishop Huntington. 


Influence may or may not be traceable to 
its source. Many a forgotten sermon lives 
in a changed life. The fragrance of the 
ointment survives the alabaster. 


Guard within yourself that treasure, kind- 
ness. Know how to give without hesitation, 
how to lose without regret, how to acquire 
without meanness.—George Sand. 


The best that any missionary can do is 
to introduce a person to Jesus Christ. Sub- 
sequent conversion and discipleship depend 
upon the relationship of these two. 
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Religion is not a lot of things that a man 
does, but a new life that he lives; not a 
thing for weak souls, but a thing for the 
manliest soul.—Phillips Brooks. 


No eye can tell where the inner life ends 
and the outer life begins. The test of the 
inner life is the outer. “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” 


There is no action so slight or so mean 
but it may be done to a wreat purpose, and 
ennobled thereby; nor is any purpose so 
great but that slight acts may help it.— 
Ruskin. 


A man is not a villain because he is poor, 
nor because he is rich. Hither one becomes 
a villain when he submerges himself in 
meanness, in unworthiness, in real or essen- 
tial criminality. 


“In every person who comes near you, 
look for that which is good, and strong; 
honour that; rejoice in it, and as you can, 
try to imitate it, and your faults will drop 
eff like dead leaves.” 


Many times God answers our prayers; not 
by bringing down His will to ours, but by 
lifting us up to Himself. We grow strong 
enough to no longer need to cry for relief.— 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


There are moments when, by some strange 
impulse, we contradict our past selves— 
fatal moments, when a fit of passion, like 
a lava stream, lays low the work of half 
our lives.—George Eliot. 


Mass-meetings and resolutions will not fill 
mission board coffers. “The spirit of the 
times” will not pay the steamship fares of 
outgoing missionaries, or maintain them on 
the field after they arrive. 


God gives us power to bear all the sor- 
rows of his making; but he does not give 
us power to bear the sorrows of our own 
making, which the anticipation of sorrow 
most assuredly is.—A. Maclaren. 


Do not put off till you die to make your 


gift toward the evangelization of the world.. 


We may do the job before you have time to 
die, and see what a splendid opportunity and 
spiritual blessing you would miss.—J. Camp- 
bell White. 


There was a time when I had no care or 
concern for the heathen; that was when I 
had none for my own soul. When, by the 
grace of God, I was led to care for my own 
soul, I began to care for them. In my 
closet I said, ‘“O Lord, silver and gold have 


I none. What I have I give; I offer Thee 
myself! Wilt Thou accept the gift?”—Alex- 
ander Duff. 
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Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


PUPILS' ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1911 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


. St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Supervised Athletics ; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 
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The Increasing Cost of Living 


is a source Of concern even to those 
well placed inthe world. How infi- 
nitely more difficult is the problem 
to those poorly provided—for exam- 
ple, to the unfortunate ones who are 
deprived of the supporting care of 
father or husband. 


Life Insurance solves the problem. 
To the great majority it is the ONLY 
solution. 


The Great-West Life policies pro- 
vide protection at rates well within 
the reach of all-on liberaland clearly+ 
worded conditions.—Policies so ob- 
viously valuable that for three suc- 
cessive years The Great-West has 
written the largest Canadian Busi- 
ness of all the Companies. 


Ask for information. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
WINNIPEG 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK. 


The most wonderful book the world has 
ever seen, or will see, is the Book of God— 
the Bible. 


It is the oldest book. The five books 
written ‘by Moses were written at least a 
thousand years before the first historian, 
Herodotus, wrote his first book; and seven 
hundred years before Rome was built. 


It is the truest book, because its Author 
is the Eternal God—the “God that cannot 
lie.” All that He says-is* truth. 


It is the most widely circulated book. 
It is estimated that there are over 200,000,- 
000 Bibles in three hundred and fifty lan- 
guages in existence at the present time. 
Placed side iby side they would cover an 
area of seven hundred acres. Placed end 
to end they would make a line seventeen 
thousand miles long. 

It is the most hated book in the world. 
Infidels, scoffers, scientists, critics—all op- 
pose and seek to deny or destroy the Bible. 
It has been burnt, imprisoned, exiled and 
prohibited; yet it exists, and is more real 
to-day than ever. 


It is the best-loved book. Men have 
laid down their lives for it; purpled the 
heather on Scotland’s hills ‘with their 


blood; died in Italy’s valleys, in Spain’s in- 
quisitions, in Rome’s prisons: rather than - 
give it up. The rack, the gallows, and the 
stake have all failed to make the Lord’s 
saved ones give up, deny, or cease to love 
the Bible. 


God is its Author. Christ its theme. The 
Spirit its teacher, the heart its home, and 
the world its field. 

lt is to be reverenced and read; believed 
and obeyed; treasured in the heart, and 
practised in the life, David" trulyessaid 
“Thy testimonies are wonderful.’—Ex. 
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Letters from Assembly 


Letter I. 
Ta litax, Je dine wt o10: 
Dear Record : 

It’s asimple thing tae het cauld Kail. 
To make it appetizing is another matter. 
So please be lenient with anything that 
cannot appear on your monthly table till 
long after the General Assembly has been 


served up in so many divers styles jin the 
daily and weekly press. 

It is an added handicap that much of 
what was reported and reviewed at Assem- 
bly has already appeared in other forms in 
the Record, and that the work as a whole 
is the burden of each issue. I shall not 
therefore trouble you with details of the 
facts considered, but try to give a few im- 
perfect glimpses of the Assembly itself and 
its sayings and doings. 


The first thing about an Assembly is 
getting there. There was a good deal more 
getting there this year than usual. The 
total miles travelled by the Assembly would 
perhaps be twice as many as last year to 
Hamilton. 

It was like a stream taking its rise on the 
Pacific Coast, swelling in volume as it flow- 
ed eastward and was joined by others from 
British Columbia, and later by larger 
streams from the provinces across the plains, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

Then, instead of stopping in some central 
Ontario city, where many of the members 
were within easy reach, the two great 
streams, from Ontario and the West, both 
flowed Eastward, coming together at Mont- 
real, and thence, like the St. Lawrence, to 
the sea. Allee samee, only men (and wo- 
men) instead of water. 


The long journey from Montreal, was 
very ‘pleasant with inter-car visitation, the 
renewal of old time friendships and the 


forming of new ones. The only complaint 
heard was from the hunger demon and the 
scant provision for his quietus, as the pas- 
sengers from half a dozen packed sleepers 
stood at the entrance of the only dining 
car, watching long for the first signs of a 
vacant chair. 

But all things end; we are rounding the 
beautiful Bedford Basin, and here is the 
dear old city by the sea, where the reception 
committee make even the strangers among 
us realize that Scotia, new or old, spells wel- 
come, and that “Go to Halifax,” is benedic- 
tion. 

Yours, 
EMS. 


Letter II. 


Halifax, 2 June, 1910. 
Dear Record 


The hour is late. The Assembly is fully 
opened. It takes a whole evening to get 
the cover off. In former days, besides some 
minor incidentals, there were three main 
stages in the process, the opening sermon, 
the roll-call and the election of moderator. 

The roll-call is now cut out. The other 
two, with the trimmings, remain. They filled 
this evening. The sermon was by Dr. 8S. 
Lyle of Hamilton, retiring moderator. For 
his successor there were two nominations, 
Dr. R. P. Mackay, of Toronto, and Presi- 
dent Forrest, of Halifax. Dr: Mackay 
asked that his name be withdrawn and Dr. 
Forrest appointed, which was done. 

The members of Assembly probably take 
almost as lively an interest in the election 
as in the sermon, which only shows that 
they are intensely human, 

St. Matthew’s church, where we are meet- 
ing to-night, is well filled. But to some of 
the older men it is fuller than it seems. It 
is full of memories. It has had more Gen- 
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eral Assemblies than any other Church 
building in Canada. The Assembly met 
here in 1877, in 1888, and in 1900. This is its 
fourth. It has been the writer’s privilege 
to see them all. 

Looking back over them in receding suc- 
cession, each shows more dimly through 
the mist of years, and the farthest off is 
largely a vision of the departed. Some of 
its members are scarce known by name to 
many in the present Assembly. In the Mo- 
Gerator’s chair sits ‘Dr. Hugh McLeod, of 
Sydney. On the platform with him, as 
clerks of Assembly, are Dr. Reid, Dr. Fra- 
ser, and Professor Mackerras. In the pews, 
these same pews, are the faces and names 
then. familiar, ‘Drs. Robert Sedgwick, P. G. 
MacGregor and R. F. Burns, Prof. Mac- 
Knight, George Walker, G. M. Grant, Dr. 
Bennett, Dr. Waters, ‘Dr. Cook, Principal 
MacVicar, Principal Snodgrass, Principal 
Caven, Prof. McLaren, ‘Dr. Robb, 'Dr. Laing, 
Dr. Cochrane, D. J. Macdonnell, and many 
another long since gone home. The house is 
filled with memories. 

And who shall say that only memories 
are here, that platform and pews and galle- 
ries are not really thronged, a “cloud of wit- 
nesses,” looking with even deeper interest 
than in the days of their flesh upon the 
things that make for the extension’ of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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Yours, 
EMS. 


Letter III. 


Halifax, 2 June, 1910. 
Dear Record. 


Home Mission night has come and gone, 
t was the first business night of the Assem- 
bly. The extent and rapidity of change and 
srowth in this department is bewildering. 
No sooner does one attempt to grasp the si- 
tuation and plan how it can best be over- 
taken, than it is away beyond grasp and 


plan. The outpost of to-day is the base of 
to-morrow. 
Foreign Missions used to furnish the 


new, the strange, the startling, in open 
door and challenging opportunity, while the 
home work was familiar and routine. 

Now, with the heathen world divided 
emong the Christian churches, and our fif- 


teen million share of it set apart ‘by itself 
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in our different fields, we know what we 
have to do, and what remains is to do it, 
and note yearly its progress. 

But in Home Missions, as the speakers 
from East to farthest West, like relays in a 
race, catch up the slogan and pass it on, 
flinging at us their figures of incoming my- 
riads, we are like men that dream. 

Of the home field the storm centre, or 
hunger centre, which you will, is in North- 
ern Alberta. Edmonton used to be a polar 
horizon, but eighty miles ‘beyond it one 
must go to reach even the centre of that 
great province, fast filling to the north. The 


immigration from Europe and the 
oider provinces flows West until 
it strikes the Rockies, and meeting there 


the tide from the South, from the Western 
States, the combined stream turns north- 
ward, pouring its ever growing volume out 
over the great prairie country of Northern 
Alberta, the home of the millions to be. 

And what these millions shall be, morally 
and spiritually, depends in considerable 
measure upon the faithfulness with which 
the church responds to-day to her Master’s 
call for men and means to carry on His 
work. 

If there is a boy or young man, reading 
these lines, who would like to know how 
best to invest his life, here is opportunity. 
Great as may be the possibilities of the 
West for financial investment, they are 
greater still for investment of lives to yield 
iarge returns for country and for Christ. 

Yours, 
EMS. 


Letter IV. 
Halifax, 3 June, 1910. 
Dear Record 
This has ‘been college day. The colieges 
have afforded this year two unexpected sen- 
sations, genuine thrills, and healthy plea- 
sant thrills they were. 
For thirty years and more, our five colle- 
ges were all in the eastern half of Canada, 
one in the extreme Hast, at Halifax, one in 


the centre at Winnipeg, with three bet- 
ween, at Toronto, at Kingston; andgaay 
Montreal. 


The reports of these 
bly were much 


colleges at Assem- 
the same from year to 
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year, reports of steady work, varied with pe- 
riodic discussions on “too many colleges” 
or an airing of the divorce suit of Queens, 
or perhaps an occasional tilt over the ap- 
pointment of a professor. 

With the growth of our church in West- 
ern Canada, the cry of “fewer colleges” was 
forgotten. More were found necessary. 
Three years ago it was decided to start cne 
in Vancouver, and the progress has been {be- 
yond expectation. 


But the two surprises? The first was 
from Westminster Hall. Principal Mackay, 
in giving his report, said that a few days 
previous, the Presbyterians of Vancouver 
had started a campaign for endowment, and 
in about a week had raised one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars, with more 


to follow. This is a record for colleges in 
Canada. 
The other surprise came from Alberta, 


whose delegates told of the incoming mul- 
titudes to be cared for, of the great need 
for men, of the eight hundred miles from a 
college, of the boys who would be led _ to 
study for the ministry if there were a col- 
lege near in connection with the great new 
provincial university, and of the local mo- 
ney that would be forthcoming for its sup- 
port, three men in one congregation having 
promised ten thousand dollars each for its 
founding at Strathcona, near Edmonton. 

The plea was not that the church at large 
should take on the burden of a new coliege, 
but that Alberta should be permitted to es- 
tablish a college, as one way of overtaking 
the great work that lies at her door. 


And who could say nay to such proposal? 
Rather should there be thanksgiving to 
Him who has put it into their hearts to de- 
vise such liberal things. 

These new colleges will gather students 
to win and hold the west land for truth and 
righteousness, they will call forth large giv- 
ing that would not have heen called forth 
cr given elsewhere and which will be a 
blessing to the givers; and large giving in 
ene direction will open hearts and lead to 


larger giving in-other directions, helping 
instead of hindering all other lines of 
Church and Christian work. 
Yours, 
EMS. 
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Letiter V. 


Halifax, 3 June, 1910. 

Another Assembly Foreign Mission night 
has passed. After the presentation of the 
Reports, Dr. Leslie and Mr. Clark told of 
Honan; Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Cock, and Miss 
Herdman, of India. Each had but a ftew 
minutes but all packed their minutes full 
and well. 

It would have been good from any source, 
but in the speaking there was more than 
words. The years of service spoke; years 
of burden and self denial which can only be 
known by experience. 


The great fact, the basic fact of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, that the 
Christians of this generation are responsi- 
ple for giving the Gospel to the heathen of 
this generation; that the heathen world is 
parcelled out on this basis; that the share 
allotted to our church is about fifteen mil- 
lions; that these millions are in the fields 
where we are now working, and are left to 
us to give them the Gospel; that if we do 
not give it to them they must go without, 
so far as the present generation of them is 
concerned; that each one is responsible for 
what he can do, whether much or little; 
that the work done by our church has been 
very successful; all these and other facts 
are before the RrcorpD readers from month 
to month, so will write no further here. 

Yours, 
EMS. 


Leiter VWI. 


Halifax, 7 June, 1910. 
Dear Record 


Chureh Union had the floor for two ses- 
sions to-day. For seven years the Union de- 
bate has been a feature of the Assembly. It 
will be missed when it ends. It has been 
largely in the same few hands and much 
the same in substance each year, while the 
majority have listened and tried to see duty. 

For five years the Union Committees ap- 
pointed by the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational ‘Churches were faithfully 
and earnestly at work, trying to prepare a 
Basis of Union on which they could agree, 
and which they could recommend to their 
respective Churches. They reported pro- 
gress from year to year; ‘and as regularly 
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those who thought that organic union was 
not the best thing, would object to going 
any further in the matter. Then it would 
be explained that it was notcourteous to the 
other Churches to withdraw without allow- 
ing the Union Committees to see at least whe- 
ther they could agree upon a Basis of Union. 


A year ago they had completed a scheme 
of Doctrine and Polity, (or government) a 
Basis of Union on which they had agreed, 
although many details are yet open. 

This Basis our own Union Committee 
submitted to the Assembly of 1909, in Ham- 
ilton. That was the first time there was 
a Basis of Union submitted on which to vote. 

That Assembly, of a year ago, by major- 
ity, resolved: — 

“Inasmuch as the -.Joint Committee have 
expressed their conviction that the voting 
on the question of Union should ‘take place 
simultaneously in the three negotiating 
Churches, and inasmuch as the General ‘Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church will not 
meet till the month of September, nineteen 
hundred and ten, the Assembly agree that 
the judgment of the Church at large be not 
sought until after that date. 

“They direct, however, that copies of the 
report fe sent down to Presbyteries, Ses- 
sions and Congregations, for their use, in 
order that they may lbe fully informed as to 
the whole question, and be prepared to deal 
with it when it comes before them for dis- 
posal.” 


Many naturally concluded, from the above 
resolution, and from its agreement that the 
question be sent down to all the Churches 
simultaneously, that the judgment of the 
Church at large would be sought this year, 
“simultaneously” with the other negotiat- 
ing Churches, as agreed, and that it would 
be sent down this year to ‘Presbyteries, 
Sessions, and Congregations,” as indicated 
in last year’s resolution, to find out what 
they wished in the matter. 

In place of that, however, this Assembly 
resolved in favor of the Union, and sent 
that resolution down to Presbyteries, for 
their judgment ‘under the Barrier Act.” 


But what is the “Barrier Act’? it is an 
Act, in the Constitution of the ‘Church, in- 
tended as a barrier to hasty legislation by 
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It provides that no change in 
matters of doctrine, discipline or worship, 
shall become law until it has been submit- 
ted to the Presbyteries of the Church. 

If an Assembly wishes such a change, it - 
sends the proposal down to’ Presbyteries, 
“under the Barrier Act.” If a majority of 
them approve, the next Assemibly may pass. 
it into a law, and it becomes effective. 

Ordinary changes relative to matters of 
doctrine, discipline, government or worship, 
are sent no farther than to presbyteries, 
which are made up of a minister and elder 
from each congregation. But Church Union, 
doing away with the Presbyterian Church 
altogether, is so vital and far reaching, that 
it has been assumed as a matter of course, 
and declared frequently by all parties, that 
no step would be taken towards consumma- 
ting it until the people had been consulted, 
and the Assembiy last year repeated in 
substance this promise. 

The Assembly to-day, however, by majo- 
rity, approved of the Union, and sent it 
down to Presbyteries, “under the Barrier 
Act.” If the majority of Presbyteries ap- 
prove, next Assembly may, if they wish, 
pass it into a law, without any further steps. 


an Assembly. 


With regard to submitting the question 
of Union to the people, this Assembly in 
their resolution say:— 

“The Assembly are of opinion that, in the 
event of the returns from Presbyteries war- 
ranting further steps being taken in the di- 
rection of union, the Assembly of 1911 will 
proceed to consult Sessions and Congrega- 
tions regarding the whole matter.” 

Whether next Assembly will consult Ses- 
sions and Congregations depends’ entirely 
upon themselves. This Assembly has put 
it into the power of next Assembly, if the 
majority of the Presbyteries approve, to 
consummate the Union without consulting 
Sessions and Congregations. 

This Assembly “are of opinion” that next 
Assembly will not ido. this: But AS- 
semblies are not guided by what previous 
Assemblies think. Last Assembly endorsed 
the agreement of the Union Committees, 
that the matter should be sent down to all 
the churches “at large,” “simultaneously,” 
and deferred doing so last year, on that 
ground, because the Methodists were not 
ready till this year. But this Assembly has 
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mot submitted it to the Church at large. 
Whether next Assembly will do what this 
Assembly is “of opinion” that it will do, re- 
mains of course to be seen. 


The amendment proposed in Assembly 
this year, was that the whole question be 
sent down to Presbyteries, Sessions and 
Congregations, “for the fullest discussion, 
and for the expression of their opinion 
thereon.” 

Those who supported this amendment, 
claimed that the people should first be con- 
sulted before any of the final steps were 
taken, that such procedure was in line with 
all the promises that have been made to the 
people from the beginning, and in line with 
last year’s resolution and with the agree- 
ment of the different Union ‘(Committees 
that it should be submitted to the Churches 
at large “simultaneously.” 

The motion to send the matter of Union 
down to Presbyteries, “under the Barrier 
Act,’ was carried over the amendment, to 


send down to “Presbyteries, Sessions and 
Congregations” for their judgment, by a 
vote of one hundred and eighty-three to 


seventy-four. 


There is no appeal from the decision of 
an Assembly. It is our highest church 
court. But members can record their dis- 
sent. Very seldom, however is this done. 
Majority decisions are usually accepted. 

But when this decision was reached 
alargenumber recorded their dissent, more 
than on any other occasion in the history 
of the Church. 

They recorded their reasons for doing so. 
One reason given by nearly all was” that 
the people had not been consulted, while 
some put it more strongly, that faith had not 
been kept with the people. Others again 
protested that it was wholly incompetent, 
that while a Church may change a consti- 
tution, it has no right, by a majority, to le- 
gislate itself out of existence. 

The Assembly, in usual form, answered 
the reasons of dissent, stating that the me- 
thod followed was the regular constitutional 
one and that the people had been given 
their opportunities. 

I have tried to give brief narrative of the 
day. There are two more features, the me- 
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rits of the case and the feeling as to me- 
thods, but my letter is already too long. 
Yours, 
EMS. 
Letter VII. 


Halifax, 8 June, 1910. 

Dear Record 

At the close of my last letter I said there 
were two more features of Church Union 
day, the merits of the case, and the feeling 
as to the methods of conducting it. 

With regard to the merits of the case, the 
reasons as presented, pro and con, many be 
summed up as follows:— 


Reasons for Union 

That where there is no matter of principle 
involved, union among Christian people is 
an imperative duty.— 

That the thinkers and scholars and lead- 
ers in the Christian church, past and pres- 
ent, are of this opinion.— 

That there is, in this case, no ground, in 
principle, for remaining apart, therefore it 
is a plain, positive Christian duty to 
unite.— 

That the remaining apart causes scandal, 
wounds Christ in the house of His friends, 
and thus hinders the progress of His Cause 
and Kingdom.— 

That the overlapping in work, caused by 
several churches in a small place, is a waste 
of men and money, and that in view of the 
great work before the Churches, of Evange- 
lizing Canada and the heathen world, they 
should unite their forces, the better to ac- 
complish that work.— 


That a large church would have influ- 
ence with governments in regard to issues 
affecting the moral welfare of the coun- 
try.— 


That the eyes of the Christian world are 
upon us and Canada has an opportunity of 
leading the world in this regard, and the 
glory of leading in such a movement. 


Reasons given by those who think 
this union is not the best step at the pres- 
ent time.— 

That union into one outward organiza- 
tion is not, necessarily, a ‘Christian duty. 

That the thinkers and scholars and lead- 
ers in the Christian Church, past and pres- 
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ent, do not urge corporate union, as, of it- 
self, an imperative duty.— 

That while Christian Unity, ‘‘the spirit of 
unity in the bond of peace” is the great es- 
sential of the Christian life, union into one 


outward organization for the purpose of 
doing their work ig no more imperative 
“pon, Christians, (than pais) WiemediLy OL 


having all things common, as in Apostolic 
days; or living the communal life, as do 
the Doukobhors, who claim the authority of 
Christian duty in this regard. 

That while unity of spirit is imperative, 
union into one outward organization is 
purely a matter of expediency, to be sought 
when it will test further the Master’s 
work.— 

That we have to deal not with ideals, but 
conditions.— 

That the proposed Union would not les- 
sen, but increase by one, the number of 
churches, inasmuch as there would still be 
a number dissatisfied who would not go 
into the Union.— 

That the careless and the unattached and 
the newcomers are better looked after 
where there are two churches than where 
there is only one church.— 

That in many cases the several churches 
in a small village, are ‘but centres for a con- 
siderable extent of country.— 

That the number of workers required in 
such cases would not be zreatly lessened.— 

That the special cases where there is 
needless overlapping should be dealt with 
by the Churches concerned, one withdraw- 
ing here, another there, without forcing all 
che churches into one large organization.— 

That “uniting our forces” for the Evange- 
lization of Canada and the World, would 
not increase these forces; the larger the 
body the less is individual responsibility 
felt, and the saving effected where there 
is overlapping, would be counterbalanced by 
the lessened necessity for effort, 

That the ideal unity of the Church is 
seen in the Laymen’s (Missionary Move- 
ment, and in the recent World’s Mission- 
ary Conference, rather than in external 
uniformity of organization. 

That at the present time the incoming 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists from the Old World, will be more 
likely to fall into line in Church work if 
they find here a church of their own. 
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That people are appealed to by different 
cults, and more people are won and held to 
service by the variety in the three Churches 
than would be iby one Church. 

Thatmany Presbyterians would be driven 
off to the Anglican Church. 

That the soreness and heart burning en- 
gendered by an enforced union would have 
il! and lasting effects. 

But enough! If any of your readers can 
give, in simple compact form, added rea- 
sons on either side, he will, by so much, 


enlighten his fellows. 
Yours, 


EMS. 


Letter VIII. 
Halifax, 8 June, 1910. 
Dear Record 
The other feature, re Union, to which ! 
referred, was the strong feeling, not on the 


merits of the case but on the method of 
dealing with it. 

There was strong protest in two. direc- 
tions. 

The first was against the rigid closure. 
Those who complained said that this was 
the first time that the Basis of Union had 


really come up, on its merits, for settlement 
in the Assembly, that never before was 
there so little time given for discussion, and 
that men who had listened, as progress was 
reported from year to year, and had waited 
until the report of the Union Committee 
was completed, to see their way and express 
their opinion, had now no opportunity of 
doing so. 

The facts as to time were these. When 
first introduced yesterday, 
it was moved and carried that the vote tbe 
taken not later than six o’clock the same 
evening, and after the movers and seconders 
of the motion and amendment had _ got 
though, all the time that remained for the 
members of Assembly to present their views 
on this great subject was one hour. Some 
protested very strongly and urged that the 
time be extended to permit a fuller discus- 
BIO; ei GuLiev Atils 


The other point on which there was still 
more intense protest, was that instead of 
sending it down to Presbyteries, Sessions 
and Congregations, to find out as fully as 
possible the mind of the Church at large, as 
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foreshadowed in the resolution of last year, 
it was,as mentioned in a previous letter, sent 
down to presbyteries under the Barrier Act, 
one of the final steps in all Ecclesiastical 
legislation, thus putting it into the power of 
next Assembly, if a majority of the Presby- 
teries approve, to consummate the Union 
next year, if they wish, without consulting 
the people. 

Whether there was justification for the 
strong feeling on both the above points, is 
another question. I am simply stating the 
fact of its existence, in depth of intensity 
such as I have never before seen in a Gen- 
eral Assembly, with regard to methods. 

Yours, 
KMS. 


Letter IX. 


Halifax, 9 June, 1910. 
Dear Record 
The Assembly is over. Its members 


have scattered, not all to meet again. 
I have written at length on the Union 


question, because of its great importance 
and the critical stage which it has reached. 
The Church at large has hitherto taken 


very little interest in it. But it is neces- 
sary to realize that Union will not wait 
until the people ask for it. It is being 


pressed, some think for good, others think 
not. If the people do nothing, it will 
come. If the Church goes into Union, it 
should do so actively and intelligently, 
and not drift, or be drifted, into it. 

I have not even mentioned the long de- 
bate on Queen’s University, because no- 
thing came if it, not even a vote. It was 
withdrawn after taking more of the Assem- 
bly’s time than any other subject. 

Other things one would like to write 
about. There is the note of Hvangelism, 
the efforts made by the newly appointed 
committee on the subject, to have’ special 
evangelistic services, at opportune times, 
all over the church. 

There is the awakening to the social ills 
and wrongs that obtain in many places, 
and the duty of the Church to use its influ- 
ence in protecting the weak and the tempted. 

The kindness of the good people of Hali- 
fax, would be pleasant theme for a letter; 
as also the pleasure of having as an active 
member of Assembly, Governor Fraser of 
Nova Scotia, a worthy elder, who magnifies 
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the office of the eldership, not in an official 
way, but in a simple, earnest Christian 
life; who is so much bigger than his office 
as Governor that it has not the slightest 
effect upon him. 

Hitherto all the meetings of Assembly in 
Nova Scotia have been in Halifax and in 
this Church. It is said that New Glasgow 
is claiming the next, but of that Assembly 
it is probable some other will write. Mean- 
time the next meeting is to be in Ottawa. 

VOUS, 


THE BIBLE. 


It was never Known ‘who composed the 
following description, found in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, nameless and dateless: 

“A nation may ‘be truly happy if it were 
governed by no other laws than those of the 
Blessed Book. 

“It is so complete a system that nothing 
can ‘be added to it. 

“Tt contains everything needful to be 
known or done. 

“Tt gives instructions to a senate, author- 
ity and direction to a magistrate. 

“Tt instructs a witness, requires an impar- 
tial verdict of a jury, and furnishes the 
judge with his sentence. 

“It sets a husband as a lord of the house- 
hold and the wife as a mistress of the table, 
tells him how to rule and her how to man- 
age. 

“It prescribes and limits the sway of the 
sovereign, the ruler, and the authority of 
the master, commands the subjects to honor, 
and the servant to obey, and promises the 
blessing and protection of the Almighty to 
all that work by its rules. 

“It promises food and raiment; and lim- 
its the use 9: both. 

“It points out a faithful and eternal guar- 
dian to the departing husband and father, 
tells him to whom to leave his fatherless 
children, and whom his ‘widow is to trust, 
and promises a father to the former and a 
husband to the latter. 

“It teaches a man to set his house in or- 
der and know his will; it appoints a dowry 
for his wife, and entails the right of the 
first born, and also shows how the young 
branches shall be Kept. 

“Tt defends the rights of all, and reveals 
the vengeance to every defaulter, over- 
reacher, and trespasser. 

“Tt is the first book and the oldest book 
in the world. 

“Tt contains the choicest matter, gives 
the ‘best instruction, affords the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction that was ever en- 
jeyed. 

“Tt contains the most ancient antiquities, 
strange events, wonderful occurrences, he- 
roic deeds, and unparalleled wars.” 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
the date and place of next meeting 
and 


RECORD 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls 
and 


of ministers. 


inductions resignations and. obituaries 


If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, Aug. 30, 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Port Hastings, 5 Sep., 10 a.m. 
3d. Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 July, 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace, Wallace, 2 Aug., 10.30 a.m. 

5. Truro, Truro, 2 Sep., 1 p.m. 

6. Halifax, Kentville, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

7. Lunenburg. 

S. ot. John, Ste Jonn, 5 Wuly: 

9. Miramichi. Chatham, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 

10. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 2 Aug., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 13 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont. 2 Tues., Sep. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 5 July. 

14. Ottawa, Cumberland, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark,, Carleton Place, 6 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Bishop’s Mills, 20 Sep. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto; 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 20 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Petersboro, Cobourg, 12 July, 7.30 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville,6 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 28 June, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sd, 12 July, 1.30 p.m. 
25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sep. 

26. Algoma, MacLennan, 5 July, 8 p.m. 

27. Owen Sound, Meaford, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Woodstock, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
ol, Paris, (Paris; 12) J uly, 110,30 72.1. 

32. London, London, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham. 

84. Sarnia, Sarnia, topollyasl) sa. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 13 Sep., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Port Elgin, 5 July, 11.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 


' Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov,, 1910. 


39. Superior, Fort Frances, 13 Sep. 

40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Morden, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Cyprien River, Sep. 

43. Portage, P. La Pra., 1st Tues. Sep. 

44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 8rd week Sep. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 12 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Prince Albert, lst Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


49; Yorkton, Yorkton, 26. Julysviaaw 

48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Estevan, 13 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Strassburg, 5 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Regina, 138 Sept., 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 8 p.m. 
54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

55. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion. 

57. Edmonton, Edmonton, 21 June. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sep. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sep. 

60. Calgary Calgary, 5 July, 8 p.m: 

61. High River, Cayley, 19 July, 2 p.m. 
62. MacLeod, Lethbridge, Sep. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Wednesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Rossland, Sep. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sep. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 19 July 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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THE HIRE OF THE LABORERS. 


The Stipends of Ministers and the Cost 
of Living. 


By Rev. D. M. Ramsay, D. D. Orrawa. 


For the Record. 

The Augmentation Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada recently re- 
corded its judgment that the stipends of 
ministers should ‘be at least $900 with a 
house, in Ontario and Quebec, $1000 with a 
house in the Prairie Provinces and $1,100 
with a house in British Columbia. 

This judgment was based on the results 
of inquiries into the cost of living made 
during the past winter. By means of forms 
sent to a large number of places in town 
and country the Committee made a fairly 
successful attempt to discover the prices of 
a list of standard articles about Jan. 20th 
of this year. 

At the same time, the Labor Department 
of the Dominion Government obtained in- 
formation from its correspondents regard- 
ing the cost of a longer list of articles in all 
our cities. 

The data thus collected were compared 
and certain conclusions reached as to the 
prices of the following articles:—beef, 
pork, bacon, bread, flour, milk, butter, ap- 


ples, potatoes, sugar, tea, oatmeal, fish, 
lard, eggs, rice, coffee, coal, coal oil, hay 
and oats. 


To these articles there was then applied 
a table, issued some time ago from the La- 
bor Department, which was intended to 
show in what quantities they would be con- 
sumed by an average family of five with an 
income of $750. It appears that the cost 
of these articles at winter prices would be 
$8.14 a week in old Ontario, $9.40 in the 
Prairie Provinces and $11.32 in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Though the figures can hardly be quite 
accurate, it will readily be seen that the 
Committee had reason for its opinion that 
stipends should be considerably higher in 
other parts of the country than in old On- 
tario and Quebec. 

It remains to give the proof that even in 
Ontario and Quebec stipends should not 
fall below $900 with a house. It has just 
been seen that at winter prices the staple 
articles of food, fuel and light cost in On- 
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tario $8.14 a week, that is, $423 a year. 
It may be observed that a farmer produ- 
ces a large number of these articles for his 
Own use and there is saved an expenditure 
of three hundred dollars. 


A certain deduction must be made from 
the above amount, inasmuch as various ar- 
ticles are less costly in summer than in 
winter, but, on the other hand, no man can 
live on food, fuel and light alone. A minis- 
ter must also clothe himself and his house- 
hold respectably, furnish his manse, keep 
an insurance on his life, pay for whatever 
medicine he may require, educate his child- 
ren, contribute to charities and to the work 
of the church, purchase new books, and in 
most cases keep horse, carriage and sleigh, 
with their constant wear, exercise the hos- 
pitality required in his position, with more 
or less travelling expense which he cannot 
avoid, etc. Surely all intelligent people 
will agree that he needs $900 a year with a 
house. 


The subject may, however, be approached 
from another side. Every one is aware 
that prices have advanced considerably dur- 
ing the past decade, but the Labor Depart- 
ment is at present issuing tables which will 
change the general belief into definite 
knowledge. 

The wholesale prices of some 230 commo- 
dities for every year from 1890 to 1909 are 
to be published. Several of the tabular 
statements have already appeared. The 
average prices for the last ten years of the 
19th century have been represented by 100 
per cent, and it is shown that in 1909 the 
prices of animals and meats had increased. 
by 48.6 per cent, those of dairy produce by 
33.6 per cent, those of grains and fodder 
by 49.9 per cent and those of boots and 
shoes by 33.4 per cent. Thus even boots 
and shoes are more expensive by one-third 
than they were ten years ago. 

Now in 1905 the average increase in the 
prices of the above-named products had 
reached only 26 per cent., nevertheless, we 
are told by the Canadian Census Bureau in 
a bulletin of 1906 that wages in our Manu- 
factories advanced between 1900 and 1905 
by 27 per cent. It is safe to say that the 
past ten years have seen an advance in 
wages of 35 per cent. 
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To what extent have the stipends of mi- 
nisters responded to the increase in the 
cost of living? Between 1883 and 1905 our 
minimum remained at $750 and a house in 
Ontario and Quebec, with $850 and a house 
in the West. Since 1906 we have been 
able to add $50 to these amounts. More- 
over, the General Assembly has now autho- 
rized the Committee to pay from the begin- 
ning of this year at the rate of $850 in On- 
tario and Quebec, $950 in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and $975 in British Columbia. 
Where prices are exceptionally high, Pres- 
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byteries 
ceeded. 


may ask that these rates be ex- 


Thus, if Ontario and Quebec ‘be taken as 
a standard, it may ibe said that an advance, 
not of 385, but of 13 1-3 per cent, has been 
effected since 1883. Surely this is not 
enough to meet the need. Is it extravagant 
to ask the church to enable its Committee 
to make the advance 20 per cent at once; 
in other words, to pay $900 in Ontario and 
Quebec with $1,000 in the Prairie Provin- 
ver and $1,100 in British Columbia? 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Present State of the Mission. 


LETTER FROM ReEv. JOSEPH ANNAND, D. D. 


Tangoa, Santo, New Hebrides: 


25th March, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Mowatt. 

A printed page from over the sea that 
came to us by last mail set me a thinking. 
It states that “thirteen islands out of the 
thirty in the New Hebrides are now Christ- 
lapse 

It is a fact that we have never been able 
to gather exact and complete statistics of 
the Christians in this group, much less 
have we been able to give the total heathen 
population. However we do think that we 
can give a more correct idea of the state of 
the work than is contained in the above 
quotation. 

In this group, exclusive of the Banks and 
Torres islands, there are fifteen islands of 
sufficient size and population to call for 
resident missionaries. Three of these, 
Pentecost, Oba and Aurora, (the last of 
these was falsely stated to have disappear- 
ed many years ago,) are worked by the Me- 
lanesian Mission under Bishop Wilson. 

The remaining twelve islands, Aneityum, 
Tanna, Hromanga, Efate, Nguna, Tongoa, 
and Epi and Efate have each two, the other 
Santo, are fully occupied by our Presbyter- 
ian Mission. Santo and Malekula have 
each five ordained men, Tanna has three, 
and Epi and Efate have each two, the other 
seven have one each. 


There.are also about twenty-five inhabit- 
ed islets all of which are allotted to the 
missionaries resident for the most part on 
the larger (islands. : 

How many of these are now Christian? 
All the southern islands except Tanna 
have been evangelized for many years. 
There are a few heathen on Eromanga still, 
or were the last that we heard. While 
Tanna can scarcely yet be called a Christ- 
ian island it is rapidly becoming so. There 
are no more openly avowed heathen until 
we come to Ambrim, though on Epi there 
are many yet virtually heathen. 

As for these four northern islands, Am- 
brim, Malekula, Malo, and Santo, the ma- 
jority of the people are still keeping away 
from the worship. However there are now 
fairly strong churches established ‘at all 
the stations, and many native teachers are 
laboring among the heathen villages as well 
as in all the Christian communities., 

At present there are one or two vacancies 
on Santo,—two if Mr. Bowle’s field is to be 
occupied by a new man. This group is 
now fully manned by white missionaries, 
put many more energetic native teachers 
are required. 

The one great need now is a deep Spiri- 
tual awakening all over the group, that 
God may use the laborers already in the 
field to the greatest possible advantage. 
The home people can aid us in this respect. 
“Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the 
word of the Lord may have free course, 
and be glorified, even as it is with you.” 

Last Monday we met with a loss in our 
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copra making. The boys worked vigorous- 
ly all the morning husking and cracking 
cocoanuts and got over three thousand into 
the drying house. Then they put fires un- 
' der them and came away to school. An 
hour later a boy went to see if all was well 
and came back with the news that house 
and nuts were all consumed. x 

One of our students from S. W. Bay died 
on the 17th somewhat suddenly of pneu- 
monia. This is the second death this year, 
both from the same place. 


WHAT HARVEST MEANS TO CHINA. 


By Mrs. GrorGe M. Ross. 


Hwai King Fu, Honan,, 
April 26, 1910. 
“Dear Editor Record: 

To those whose lot is cast in a land of 
plenty where it is rare indeed to feel the 
pressure of a famine, either of bread or 
water, it may not mean so much to know 
that in Honan there iis at present good 
prospect of a bountiful wheat harvest; but 
to those who have heard the plaintive cry 
of the poverty stricken for month after 


month, it is a cause for joy and thanksgiv- . 


ing. 

During the early months of winter we al- 
most dreaded to see the Spring come, lest it 
should be such a year as the last; no rain 
when needed most and more than was need- 
ed later in the season. 

While making a journey to one of the 
out-stations a few weeks ago we met bands 
of refugees from the northern part of our 
field and from the country round about. 
They were on their way to the province of 
Shan Hsi where they had been told land 
could be had and seed would be given them 
by friends from their cwn region, who had 
made a home there. 

They ‘were very weary looking as they 
trudged along, some carrying their bedding 
and a few clothes. Some times the mother 
with one or more little ones sat upon a 
barrow, the children, with heads and face 
uncovered fast asleep in the blazing sun, 
while the father and others walked; some 
with shoes scarcely holding together, others 
actually barefoot. This while no hard- 
ship so far as cold went, was certainly 
a very trying condition when a long jour- 
ney over hard roads lay before them. 
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When we reached Hsin Wu Hsien, we 
learned that a night or two previously a 
number of these famine refugees had spent 
the night in the chapel there. Among 
them were several baptized Christians from 
the northern part of the field. These ex- 
pressed their determination to establish a 
place of worship of the True God when 
they reached the place where they hoped 
to make their home. 

This may be one means by which God 
shall spread his truth in this land. Cast 
out among the heathen, scattered in other 
places, we trust they may be true to the God 
who will be to them a sanctuary. 


During the first few days of our stay in 
the city of Hsin Wu we had many to visit 
us to see, and we hoped to hear; but often 
and often when some woman seemed to be 
interested, listening intently, no sooner 
would a pause come, than a question would 
be -asked:)) “When is it) ‘<oime? “tos rain: 
“What are we to eat.” The struggle for ex- 
istence was by far the most real thing to 
them, so real, that while there seemed no 
plan for them to make a livelihood they 
could not give their thought and time to 
things beyond this present life. 


Most pathetic was the case of a woman 
whose husband had become blind some 
time previous. Last year’s wheat had 
failed, then the Autumn crop was poor and 
they were reduced to extreme poverty 
This woman said she had asked her hus- 
band if he would try to go about. He ans- 
wered her, “What is the use?” I feel hun- 
ger less in bed.’ When the next meal 
time came it was the same, and this pov- 
erty was true, it was said, of seven out of 
ten homes in that district. 

After we had spent a few daysthusa rain 
came which made our hearts glad. The 
effect on the people was wonderful, hope 
seemed to have come again into their 
hearts, but though they are always ready 
to affirm that it is by trusting Heaven 
that we live they have no very clear idea 
of God and still less of His Son, the Sa- 
viour. 


It is an encouragement, however, to note 
how much oftener we met with those who 
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have heard, at least once, the Gospel of 
God’s love than in earlier days. The great 
net work of missions over different parts 
of this land is gradually but surely extend- 
ing the knowledge of the Saviour, relieving 
the suffering among the sick and building 
up men and women*in Christian character. 

Near the close of a first term of service 
it seems natural to make comparison with 
conditions six and a half years ago, and in 
so doing it seems that God has year by 
year blessed his work in this field beyond 
what could have been hoped for. May He 
increase the faith of the workers, both at 
home and abroad, that according to our 
larger stronger faith so shall the work be 
blessed. 


NOTES OF A MISSION TOUR. 
By Rev. GrorGE M. Ross. 


Hwai King Fu, Honan, 
April 15, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

Having returned yesterday from a very 
interesting tour, it has occurred to me 
that ashort account of my. experiences 
might not be uninteresting to your readers. 

The region visited lies from ten to fifteen 
miles from here, and it is widely known 
throughout China as the bamboo region. 
In the centre of the district is a large town 
called Hsii Liang. 

It is the most beautiful part of ‘China 
that I have yet seen—a wide, level, fertile, 
well watered plain, with magnificent groves 
of stately bamboo enriching the scenery. 
To the north are lofty ranges of mountains, 
rich in coal. In these mountains are many 
temples, to which the people periodically 
resort. 


As this was my third visit, there were 
many who knew me and consequently I felt 
quite at home. Hundreds of the peonle 
there have heard the gospel and purchased 
books, and during the recent visit many 
of them have learned some of the prayers 
and (hymns. 

Every day, accompanied by three helpers 
and one of our elders, we went on the street 
or out into the villages, generally in two 
companies, and preached and sold books, 
returning in the evening. We enjoyed the 
work thoroughly. In the evening we had 
a meeting in one of the largest rooms in 
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the inn when many inquirers came to hear 
and study. Our evening meetings rarely 
closed before ten o’clock. 

AD 

In the day time we sometimes had very 
interesting experiences. Let me tell you a 
few of them. 

One afternoon we came across a man 
who twenty-two years ago, before our Ho- 
nan Mission ‘was started, bought a copy of 
Luke’s Gospel, and also of the Acts of the 
Apostles. He got them in Kai Feng Fu 
the capital of the province. He had these 
two books stitched together into one, and 
although he had evidently often looked over 
them, he did not succeed in understanding 
their meaning. The proper names espe.- 
ially troubled him. What does Abraham 
mean? and Nazareth? etc. These were 
some of the questions he asked us. My 
helper had along talk with him and 
brought much light into his mind. He 
bought some more simple books and now I 
hope he can’ make some progress. 

It was very interesting to see him with 
these two scripture portions carefully pre- 
served for over twenty years in the hope 
that some time he might be able to under- 
stand what they meant. Poor fellow! I 
have since heard that he is addicted to the 
opium ibabit. May the great Physician 
whom Luke speaks so much about, bring 
strength and healing to his heart. 


Another day we met a big burly Moham- 
medan. As arule I do not like to work 
amongst them, they are so haughty and self- 
satisfied. This man was an exception to the 
general rule. He had read some of our 
books and assisted us quite a little in our 
work. Being the leading man in his vil- 
lage his word had considerable influence.. 
He followed us for a couple of days, invited 
us to his house, came once or twice to 
our inn, and was very earnest in his inqui- 
ries after the Way of Life. 

But here again I have had another dis- 
appointment I have since heard he is an 
inveterate gambler. Oh the bondage and 
Slavery of these people. 


Another, named Li Wo, was the most in- 
teresting of all. He lived in a temple on 
the top of a very high mountain. He had 
evidently renounced the world, and a few 
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come a god. He deceived multitudes, and above sea level and the air is pleasantly 


many had gone to him for healing and 
help. They also sent him a little food oc- 
easionally. He was continually reviling 
the Christian religion and consequently 
doing very much injury to our work. 

Accompanied by two helpers, I went to 
see him. He received us in a friendly way, 
and my helpers had a long talk with him. 
We found he could not read and was evi- 
dently leading a life of great privation. 

Many of the villagers accompanied us on 
our visit and we had a fine time preaching 
the Gospel in the old temple. We left some 
books hoping that some one may read them 
to him and that yet be may find the True 
Way. I trust that his evil power over the 
people is broken and that ere long he may 
come back to his home here in the city. 

While we were out we distributed many 
tracts on the comet, showing them that its 
arrival meant no harm to China or to the 
world in general. We also posted placards 
against cigarettes which are fast becoming 
the curse of China. 

Oh when will the so called Christian West 
learn to keep its whiskey, cigarettes and 
other rubbish to itself!. If some of the 
globe-trotters would spend a little more 
heart in trying to put a stop to these lines 
of trade, then we missionaries in China 
. would be saved many a heart ache. Many 
of the better class in China abominate these 
cigarettes as they abominate opium. 

And where does all this stuff come from? 
From the very countries whence we mission- 
aries come. “British Cigarettes” “American 
Cigarettes” are posted everywhere and Chi- 
nese by the thousand are being ruined in 
consequence. I often hang my head in 
shame before the people as I see the havoc 
that is being done. Many have thanked 
me for these posters against cigarettes. iF 
do pray that God may use them for the 
destruction of Satan’s power here in China. 


A WAYSIDE OPPORTUNITY. 


Dr. A. G. McPhedran, under date ‘7th 
May, writing from the “Hills” where he 
and his wife were resting for a little, away 
from the heat of India’s plains, says:— 

“This place, Kodaikanal, is fourteen hun- 
dred miles from Dhar, 1,320 of the distance 


cool. Rain is usually abundant, though for 
ten days or so we have had very little. 

The plains below the hill are only about 
one thousand feet above the sea, and the 
difference of six thousand feet to the top 
of the hill is climbed in twelve miles, on 
pony, on foot, or in a chair, as one chooses, 
On the way, at certain times of day, one 
is very apt to get a very thorough drench- 
ing. I came up by moonlight, riding ina 
chair part way and walking the remainder. 
The coolies sing a very weird song to keep 
away the spooks. 

On my journey I travelled third class for 
economy’s sake. For thirteen hundred and 
twenty miles the fare was about $5.50. 
Railways generally provide a European 
third class compartment. It often has 
less to recommend it than the third class 
native compartments, and they are not mo- 
dels of cleanliness. 


On my way down I came to one station 
where I had no choice about seats and 
found one in a crowded native coach and 
there I had a unique experience, one of the 
kind that makes third class travelling at- 
tractive. 

My seat-mate was a young Brahmin who 
was on his way home to Southern India 
from a pilgrimage to Benares where he 
had worshipped, and bathed in the Ganges 
for the sake of purification from sin. His 
home was sufficiently far north that he 
could speak and understand Hindi, and so 
we had a long conversation. 

Bathing in the Ganges is a very pious act 
and is said to wash away all sin. The ab- 
surdity of such a belief is often shown in 
this way. If a washerman put his week’s 
laundry ina box and shut the box and 
washed and scoured the outside with all his 
might, would the clothes be clean? Just so, 
cleansing of the body can never purify the 
soul. 

With very many Hindus one cannot be 
too well prepared before undertaking to 
speak with them. With this young fellow 
it was not difficult to argue, and when dis- 
cussion of Hindu beliefs was finished, I 
was able to go on with him and preach 
Jesus Christ., A 

What the result will be I may never 
know, but I was glad it was necessary for 
me to travel in the native compartment. 
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OUR WORK IN KOREA. 


Korea has been, on the whole, perhaps 
the most initeresting and inviting mission 
field in the world. Two things have marked 
its people beyond those of any other hea- 
then country, viz., their readines to accept 
the Gospel, and their readiness, after ac- 
cepting it, to tell it to others. 

Never has there been realized to the same 
extent the romantic picture of the heathen 
listening ‘eagerly and hungrily to the 
Word of Life; and never has a people real- 
ized so fully that the Gospel is a trust, 
good news, to be told to everybody, that 
every one who hears it should tell it to his 
neighbor. Probably there is no _ other 
church in the world, in any land, where the 
idea that church membership implies en- 
listing for service, so largely prevails. 

Korea is the one mission field in which 
both the Hastern and Western stations of 
our Church are at 'work. The WHastern 
Section has had a mission there for a num- 
ber of years and finding themselves unable 
to overtake the whole field of a million 
souls for which they were responsible, they 
asked the Western Section to take part of 
it. This was decided upon at Assembly, 
1909, and already, one man has been sent 


and the, F. M. Com., W. D 


. is Seeking an- 
other. 


Look at the map of Korea in any geogra- 
phy. Canada’s field begins about the mid- 
dle of the Hast side and extends north to 
the ‘boundary. Of this field, the -North 
Eastern part of Korea, with say, a million 
of people, the Eastern Section of our 
church has the Southern half, the Western, 
the Northern half. 


The letter that follows is from Rev. A. 
F. Robb, one of the missionaries of the H. 
Di vItivis. “wriltenssto wr wk. he eMackay, 
Secretary, W. D., and refers to the arrival 


of the first missionery from the Western 
Division, Rev. Mr. McLeod. 


Mr. Robb’s Letter. 


Wonsan, Korea. 
Dear Dr. Mackay, 

I was appointed by our Mission Council 
to write your F. M. C. (Western Division) 
re your taking up work in Korea. Absence 
from home itinerating among the country 
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churches, and pressure of work, have de- 
layed my correspondence. I am now trying 
to clear it up preparatory to leaving home 
again to-morrow or next day for another 
country trip. 


In the first place, our Council sends to 
your Western Committee our heartfelt 
thanks for undertaking the work in our 
neglected northern territory where both the 
need and opportunity are great. 

Secondly. We beg to inform you that 
we have assigned to your representatives as 
special territory the eight northern coun- 
ties of North Ham Hyong Province, viz.— 
Kyong Syong, Pu Ryong, Mu San, Hoi 
Ryong, Chong Song, On Song, Kyong Heung, 
Kyong Won, with a population of about a 
quarter of a million, also the Korean Settle- 
ments across the Tuman River in Manchu- 
ria—population variously estimated up to 
another quarter of a million. 

Thirdly, We have appointed the members 
of our Song Chin station to give all possible 
assistance in opening up and developing the 
work until your missionaries shall have 
acquired the language. 

Fourthly. We earnestly recommend that 
your Committee instruct your missionaries 
to unite with the missionaries of the Hast- 
ern Committee in one Mission Council, 
having jurisdiction over the whole field, in 
order that there may be unity of polity 
throughout the whole territory and all the 
work have the benefit of the counsel of all 
the missionaries. 


As your missionaries (will have their 
special field and station there will be no 
difficulty in the way of the Council forward- 
ing separate reports and estimates to the 
Eastern and Western Divisions of the F. 
M. C. We cordially invite your representa- 
tives to join with us in one Korean Council. 

Since our Mission ‘Council met, Mr. 
McLeod has arrived in Song Chin ‘and en- 
tered vigorously on his work of getting 
acquainted with the language and his field. 

We remember with pleasure your visit to 
Korea. As you may remember I wason the 
verge of a nervous breakdown at the time 
of your visit; but a rest during the rainy 
season set me up again for the Fall and 
Winter, and I have been able for my full 
share of work to date, though our furlough 
is overdue. 


Augmentation, East, 1909-10. 


The Committee has pleasure in report- 
ing another successful year. Both the con- 
tributions from congregations to the 
Fund and the disbursements to aid receiv- 
ing charges have slightly increased. 

The income from all sources amounted 
to $10,788.25. Of this $9,952.18 was  con- 
tributed by congregations; $596.07 came 
from interest; $30.00 in donations; $10.00 by 
bequest and $150.00 in repayments. 

To 49 congregations the payments total- 
led $10,849.81. The other expenditures 
were:—Proportion of general expense, 
$262.75; special remit to Agent of the West- 
ern Section, $50.00; travelling expenses of 
the Committee, $118.55, and printing, $44.- 
08. The total disbursements were $10,825.- 
19. The balance at credit on March 1, 1909 
was $2,458.82, and on March 1, 1910, $2,371.- 
88. Of the amount paid to congregations 
$251.49 was due on the preceding year, but 
paid after March 1, 1910. Otherwise the 
credit balance would have been increased 
by $144.55 instead of lessened by $86.94. 


At our annual meeting in April, 1910, ap- 
plications were received from 45 congrega- 
tions, asking for aid during the current 
year, and upon careful consideration the 
following grants, totalling $10,570.00 were 
made to 45 congregations, which the As- 
sembly is herein asked to sanction. : 

In these 45 congregations seeking aid 
there are 3,086. families under pastoral 
oversight; 4,489 communicants; 38 manses; 
38 rented houses provided; and 4 congrega- 
tions without such provision. The stipend 
promised by these totals $25,895.00, averag- 
ing (not including manse or free house) 
$575.44 per congregation; $8.39 per family 
under pastoral oversight, dnd $5.83 per 
communicant. 

It should be edifving to any congregation 
or people not in fullest sympathy with this 
work, and cheering to all as well, to note 
that these averages considerably exceed the 
averages to stipend throughout the whole 
Synod, which are $7.44 per family, and $4.- 
76 per communicant—to note that the help 
afforded by this fund is given to those who 
do more for self support by 95 cents per 
family and $1.07 per communicant than is 
done by our people throughout the Synod 
to the same object. 


These 45 congregations contributed last 
year $1,059 to the Augmentation Fund, and 
$6,359 to the other Schemes—a total of $7,- 


418 to the Schemes of the Church—an aver- 
age of $164.84 per congregation; $2.40 per 
family, and $1.67 per communicant. The 
Synod averages are $3.54 and $2.26, respect- 
ively. Combining the givings to stipend 
and to schemes our augmented charges 
average $10.79 per family, and $7.50 per 
communicant, as against $10.98 and $7.02 
throughout the Synod—that is, 19 cents less 
per family and 48 cents more per communi- 
cant. 


These things, in view of the fact that our 
augmented charges are more generally in 
the weaker rural] districts speak creditably 
for them, as also to the worthiness of the 
aims of the Augmentation Fund, and to the 
diligence of the Committee in administer- 
ing the Fund. 

During the past year four congregations 
became self-sustaining, making a total of 
61 nurtured to independence since the in- 
ception of the Fund in iits present form. 
Your Committee, acting under the authority 
of the General Assembly, has aimed at im- 
proved financial methods in the congrega- 
tions under its care and is pleased to report 
progress. While there is much yet to -be 
done the prospects are considered encourag- 
ing. 


In reconsidering the qualifications to re- 
ceiving aid from the Augmentation Fund, 
the following became the finding of the 
Committee—that congregations be required 
to give a minimum stipend of. $500.00 per 
annum, and a manse or free house— 
an average of $5.00 per communicant, and 
that in cases where the number of commu- 
nicants be more than double the number of 


. families the rate of $8.00 per family ‘be re- 


quired—provided that exceptional cases be 
considered on their merits and require a 
two-thirds vote of the Committee. It was 
also agreed that the Assembly be asked to 
grant legislation to this effect. 


Your Committee alsc recommend to the 
Assembly that, in view of the continuous 
increased cost of living, steps be taken to 
raise the minimum stipend in the Hastern 
Section of our Church to $850.00 per an- 
num with a manse or free house, and that, 
in view of the importance of the matter re- 
ceiving the fullest consideration by the sec- 
tion of the Church more immediately con- 
cerned before final action be taken, the 
General Assembly be requested to refer it 
to the Synod of the Maritime Provinces 
with power to take such action as may be 
regarded with expedient. 


Augmentation, West, 1909-10 


The progress in this department of the 
Church’s work is most encouraging, and 
augurs well for the future. 

During the year ending the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1910, the congregations of the Church 
contributed $35,767.99 to this Fund; the 
Sabbath Schools, $517.27; the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, $29.25; British and special 
Canadian contributors, $6,000; donations, 
$291.50; and interest, $757.: From all 
sources the sum of $43,363.74 was raised or 
$8,636.26 less than was asked and required 
to do justice to those on the Fund. But 
though your Committee did not reach its 
ideal, it was delighted that substantial pro- 
gress was made, and that it was able to give 
bonus of $12.50 to all augmented ministers. 


The small sum of $300 ‘was paid to aid, 
and to encourage, poor congregations 
to build manses in Ontario and in Quebec. 
The balance to the credit of this Fund, the 
most part made up from the Century Fund, 
is $30,698.45. With this as a foundation, 
with a small reserve Fund, your Committee 
stands in a secure position. If our mem- 
bers and adherents would only consider the 
claims of this Fund, and support it as its 
merits demand; if Presbyteries would 
show half the zeal to give as to get from 
the Fund; if the part played by Augmen- 
tation in helping all the Schemes of the 
Church was understood and appreciated 
aright, Augmentation would be most popu- 
lar and have enough to pay a minimum of 
$1,000. 

Your Committee having regard to the ex- 
pense of living and the urgent need of a 
more adequate stipend was disposed to ask 
the Assembly to make the minimum as fol- 
lows:—In Ontario and Quebec, $900, and a 
house; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, $1,000, and a house; and in British 
Columbia, $1,100 and a house. 

But realizing the immense difficulties of 
rousing the Church to a sense of her duty 
and to the urgent need for even a higher 
advance, your Committee concluded, much 
against the will of each and all, to ask the 
Assembly to authorize payment on the fol- 
lowing basis.—in Ontario and Quebec, $850 
and a house; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $950, and a house; and in Bri- 
tish Columbia, $975 and a house. An un- 
married man in Ontario and Quebec shall 
receive $800, in case he does not need a 
house; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and AlIl- 
perta, $875; and in British Columbia, $900. 


In making up the above sums congrega- 
tions in Ontario and Quebec shall pay as 
stipend to their ministers not less than 
$575, and at the same time provide a house 


if needed. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, AlI- 
berta and British Columbia, congregations 
shall pay as stipend $625 and a house. Con- 
gregations shall contribute at the rate of 
not less than $5.00 per member, or where 
the ratio of members to families is except- 
ionally large or small at the rate of $10.00 
per family to stipend. 


In vacant congregations contributing $650 
or more to stipend, no grants will be made, 
unless Presbyteries furnish the Committee 
with detailed statement of the congrega- 
tion’s expense for ministerial supply and 
support of ordinances. 


Your Committee in order to do justice 
to those pastors labouring in most extens- 
ive fields and forced to keep a horse, ask 
permission to give larger grants, as for ex- 
ample in parts of New Ontario. But no 
grants will be made unless the Presbytery 
asking it supplies the Committee with the 
data adequate to support such claims as 
are made. 


Your Committee is most anxious to have 
the system of giving weekly by envelope 
adopted by all the congregations it is aid- 
ing, and would ask the cooperation of the 
Presbyteries to the furtherance of this end. 


Your Committee further requests the aid 
of Presbyteries to work out the plans’ of 
Augmentation, to rearrange fields where 
they can be done in the interest of the 
Fund, to prevent congregations asking too 
much from the Fund, to see to it that all 
congregations give to the Fund, and in all 
ways to work with the Committee in its 
efforts to secure for all augmented minis- 
ters a living wage. The time has come for 
an advance in stipends all along the line, 
if the Church is not to be seriously hamp- 
ered in her work. 


Hard work, and not passing resolutions 
merely, is needed; faithful and careful 
over sight on the part of Presbyteries is 
demanded; criticism will often hamper and 
sometimes kill, but zeal according to know- 
ledge is always fruitful of good. Let us 
have this. 


Last year your Committee took on 39 mis- 
sion fields, so the burden laid on Aug- 
mentation is the heaviest in all its history. 
Then, too, 32 congregations, self-sustaining 
and aid-giving have been made over to the 
Church. What a work: How thankful we 
cught to be to God as a Church and as a 
Committee. Let us show our gratitude to 
the Giver of all good by an enlarged sup- 
port. If your Committee is to be even more 
aggressive and do its work to the fullest 
extent $55,000 must be given. 


Life and Work. 


The Strangers Within Our Gates 


By Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


We Canadians are coming to our own in cause us serious thought. And it is by no 
nationhood. We have a glorious heritage. means unnecessary to submit them. 
No nation has ever possessed one more 
magnificent. All the world has discovered WHO ARE THESE STRANGERS AND 


this fact and a countless host from every WHENCE DO THEY COME? 
land is trooping in to share it with us. 
Their blood is to mingle with ours in the The following table showing the popula- 


Canadian nation that is to be. The 20th tion in 1901 and the various nationalities 
Century is indeed Canada’s. These opening constituting it, and the extent and mature 
decades of it are a time of crisis, such as of the tide of immigration flowing in, in 
we have never known. the nine years intervening, with an esti- 
mate of the tremendous increase in the 
year now current which will complete the 
decade, is worthy of most careful study, if 
we would appreciate either ithe greatness of 
the opportunity these strangers within our 
gates present, or the magnitude of the peril, 
and the perplexity and urgency of the pro- 
blems they bring with them. 


Perhaps the largest element in this crisis, 
is the presence of “The Strangers within 
our Gates.” They are to share with us the 
boundless wealth stored up in mine and 
mountain and meadow, in forest and field 
and fishery. They are also to share with 
us the Government and training of the 
nation of the coming day and in common 
with us to determine the ideals and institu- The last column on the right shows 40 
tions of our national life. Which is to pre- per cent. of the total immigration for nine 
dominate in this great work—their influ- years to be British, 3314 per cent. to be from 
ence or ours? Are we to assimilate them the United States, and 27% per cent. to be 
or they us? These questions may well non-Angio-Saxon. 


| IMMIGRATION SINCE LAST CENSUS. 
| 
| Popu- | | Som 
NATIONALITY, || lation | Year | Year| Year | Year| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Total 
| last fending ending| ending | ending | ending | ending | ending lending lending | PE" ™i- 
i Census, { June, | June,| Jnne, | June, | June, | June, | June, | June, |June, gration 
i} 1901. 1901. 1902: 1903. 1904. | 1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. 9 
| | years, 
CANaAdlailascasienes «eens seal, OUL, OLOi mutates. Ase ers Hate BS os dares a a fe 
(a) British Isles and other i 
POSSeGS1IONSee. 2 uNie. os 5 405,888) 11,813; 17,370] 42,198] 51,050} 65,922) 87,787) 123,841) 87,892] 50,487) 537,76 
by Umived States: sacs... 6. 127,899; 18,055| 26,461) 49,473] 45,229) 43,652} 57,919) 56,652) 56,985} 72,449] 426,875 
ce) North-Western Europe, 48,853] 3,57 5,649 9,595 9,060 aE 8,227 9,887| 7,490] 6,822 68,480 
(d) South-Eastern Europe. 62,283) 9,919) 13,046] 21,618] 18,333; 20,827} 22,140] 37,435} 32,483] 13,139} 188'948 
((e) Southern Europe . .. 16,009} 5,114] 4,277| 4,388] 6,112) 5,377) 9,797} 15,448] 8,634] 7,806] 66,953 
OrientaleAsiawencs tates s ses 21,017 13 Drapes eee 399 2,327 7,013} 10,541} 1,850 22,145 
PAUINOL INCL Stas creleiaciers ce csieverne 17,356 662) 1,274 1,092 547 802 867 2,262 48 18 7,572 
Total,.......s.0100+ eee] 0,871,815) 49,149] 67,379] 128,364) 130,330) 146,266 189,064) 252,028} 204,071|152,071| 1,318,733 
| 


(a) Including all under the British flag, excepting Hindus, which are enumerated with Chinese and 
Japanese as Orientals. 

(b) Mr. Wm. Whyte estimates that this year from 125,000 to 150,000 are likely to come in from the U.S.A. 

(ce) Including Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, Belgians, Dutch, Danes and Germans. : 

(a) Including Austrians, Hungarians, Russians, Poles, Ruthenians (Galicians), Macedonians, Hebrews, 
etc,, though not a few so classified are Germans. 

(e) Including Swiss, French, Portuguese, Spanish and Italians, the last-named being from 80 per cent. to 
90 per cent. of the whole number. 

The volume of immigration for 1909-10 bids fair to be much greater than ever before, An Ottawa 
despatch estimates it at 400,000. 

The proportion of immigrants to the total population in recent years in Canada is immensely greater 
than it has ever been in the United States. Jn 1906-7, for instance, ours was 4 per cent.; that of the United 
States 1.4 per cent. Weare now receiving thirty.six times as many immigrants as the United States were 
when their population was what ours now is. Our problem of assimilation is, therefore, immensely more 
difficult than theirs has ever been. 

The last column on the right shows 40 per cent, of the total immigration for nine years to be British, 324 
per cent, to be from the United States, and 274 per. cent. to be non—Anglo-Saxon, 
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WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE ARE THEY, 
AND WHY DO THEY COME? 


1. The British. 


The British are not foreigners but to 
Canada they are Strangers. Some bring 
with them limited capital. A very few of 
those who come are farmers. They come 
_simply to better their condition. The great 
majority are poor, and many so poor that 
they could only come aided by friends or 
associations or subsidized transportation 
companies. They come to escape grinding 
poverty and unemployment—to find work— 
to get a chance to live. Though destined 
for the land, many of them drift into the 
cities and intensify the problem of poverty. 

Many of those from Old Land cities and in- 
dustrial centers are out of sympathy with 
the Church, habitual liquor drinkers, and 
wedded to Sunday pleasuring. 

But on the whole they are good settlers, 
industrious, thrifty, hold British ideals of 
citizenship, are loyal to British institutions. 

If well cared for by the Church, evan- 
gelized, their children taught in Sunday 
Schools, and they, and especially . their 
children, schooled in temperance, Lord’s 
Day Observance, etc., they will be among 
our best citizens. 


2. The Americans. 


The Americans coming in such numbers 
chiefly into Western Canada are largely re- 
patriated Britishers or their children, to- 
gether with Germans and Scandinavians, 
who have spent a generation or more in the 
States. They are mostly farmers, experi- 
enced in the conditions and methods of 
’ Western farm life. They bring with them 
more money, stock, equipment, and skill in 
farming than any other class of immigrants. 
They will present no problem of poverty. 
They will aid more than others in develop- 
ing our resources, and will add enormously 
bo our national prosperity and wealth. 

Many of them are connected with the 
Church and are a high type of citizens. 
Many others are indifferent to religion and 
wedded to more money making. Why? 
Largely because in the States from which 
the majority of them come the Church neg- 
lected her opportunity a generation ago 
when they or their fathers came as pioneers. 

This irreligious materialistic element is a 
nfenace to our Sabbath, if mot to all our 
higher deals and institutions. Yet if the 
Gospel is brought to them with holy en- 
thusiasm, and if they and their children are 
humbly, but firmly taught that we Cana- 
dians prize these institutions and ideals too 
highly ‘to permit them to be dishonored 
with impunity, and at the same time taught 
the reasonableness and wisdom of our 
course, they will prove worthy of the high- 
est traditions of the great country they 
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have left, and of ours to which they have 


come. 

Among Americans we have to note in par- 
ticular the Mormons in Southern Alberta. 
They are fairly good settlers, reasonably in- 
dustrious, and in general lawabiding. They 
respect the Sabbath and will not tolerate the 
traffic in intoxicants. But they believe in 
polygamy and may some day wamt to prac- 
tice it. They implicitly obey their leaders 
in politics as in religion, and may easily 
become a menace to the purity of politics 
and to the sanctity of monogamous mar- 
riage. 


3. The North Western Europeans. 


Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, Danes, Ger- 
mans, etc.—Tentons—make excellent  set- 
tlers and citizens as a rule. They respect 
religion, especially the Scandinavians who 
take ito both- theology and politics with as 
much avidity as Scotch. 

They, like tthe majority of the British, 
come to escape poverty, to attain a position 
of economic independence, and in general 
to better their condition. 

They appreciate education and free insti- 
tutions. 

The Germans and many Scandinavians 
are beer drinkers and unless taught the folly 
and hurt of the habit, especially in this new 
world with its bracing climate and tense 
life, will prove a serious hindrance to temp- 
erance reform. 

The Mennonites, who are almost all Ger- 
mans, though many of these come from 
Russia, are a religious body much like 
Baptists in their doctrines and practices. 
They are excellent people and make high 
class settlers. They refuse to take oaths, to 
fight or to serve as soldiers. 


4. The South-Eastern Europeans. 


Mostly Slavs. Of these there are almost 
innumerable nationalities speaking as many 
tongues, and with great variety of costume, 
custom and _ religion. They come from 
parcs of South Eastern Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, and the Balkan 
States. 

They are in general much inferior physi- 
cally, mentally and morally to the North- 
Western Huropeans, and constitute or fur- 
nish our most serious problems—problems 
of poverty, Sabbath desecration, intemper- 
ance, social vice, and political impurity. 

Only a few of these classes of immigrants 
can here be given special attention:— 


(a) The Doukhobors. 


These may be described as Russian Quak- 
ers. They are Communists in both principal 
and practice. They are Christians and deep- 
ly religious—sometimes fanatical—ready to 
suffer any sacrifice for their faith. In this 
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they may well teach Canadians of ali faiths 
a much needed lesson. They are in many 
respects more consistent Christians than 
many who despise and abuse them. They 
have come to Canada, aided by Count Leo 
Tolstoi, and English and American Friends 
in order to gain liberty to live out their 
Christian faith and principles, a liberty 
denied them by Russia and the Greek 
Catholic Church. 


They are industrious, sober and thrifty, 


but unprogressive. They are peaceable, 
non-resisters and law abiding. Most of 


them are located in Saskatchewan. Like 
the Mormons they follow implicity their 
recognized leaders and so constitute a pos- 
sible menace to political purity, but not 
more so than many Canadians of no genuine 
religious faith. The marriage tie too seems 
to be easily formed and easily broken 
among them. While, therefore, they need 
training as citizens, they may readily deve- 
lop in time into as good citizens as the 
Mennonites. 


(>) Ruthenians or Galicians. 


These come from the Austrian provinces 
of Galicia and Bukowinia. They number 
perhaps 140,000, scattered over the Prairie 
Provinces. They have lived for centuries 
in poverty and have suffered much oppres- 
sion. They are of low mentality, but rugged, 
powerful physique and of great endurance. 
They make excellent and untiring labourers 
of every sort. 

They are Greek Catholics, many of them 
called Uniats, a sort of cross between the 
‘(Greek and Roman Catholic Churches. Al- 
most half of their number in Canada are in 
the Independent Greek Church, which has 
been helped in forming. congregations, 
building churches and training priests or 
preachers by the Home Mission Committee 
of our Church. These retain the form of 
worship of the Greek Church, but deny the 
authority of the Pope and all Prelates, and 
accept the simple Evangel of Protestantism. 

They are for the most part illiterate, and 
are in sore need alike of Hvangelical shep- 
herding and of education. 

In the cities they present ‘all the problems 
of poverty, over-crowding, ill-health, social 
vice, drunkenness, violence, Sabbath dese- 
cration, lowering all standards of civilized 
life, and alike in city and country they con- 
stitute a serious temptation to political 
corruption. On the other hand, if evan- 
gelized, educated and trained in citizenship, 
they may become excellent Canadians. 


(c) From The Balkan States. 


Romanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, etc. These 
are for the most part Greek or Roman 
Catholics. Others are Mohammedans. They 
settle almost wholly in cities and towns and 
*take to labor, bootblacking, restaurant- 
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keeping, ete. They are habitual 
breakers wherever permitted. 


(d) The Hebrews. 


The Hebrew or Jewish immigrants come 
from all lands, but especially from South- 
Eastern Europe, Austria and Russia, and 
many from Germany. 

They settle mostly in the larger cities, 
such as Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, 
though there are some rural settlements on 
the prairie. They take especially to busi- 
hess and while extremely poor on arrival, 
are seldom a charge on charity and rapidly 
accumulate wealth. They send their child- 
ren to school, care for their own poor, take 
an active interest in politics, and, because 
they always stand together for their na- 
tional politics. 

Only some of them observe Saturday as 
the Sabbath, and they are everywhere, if 
permitted, a serious peril to the Christian 
Sabbath. But they are mot much given to 
drunkenness, and except under stress of ex- 
treme poverty to social vice. They over- 
crowd greatly and do not appreciate sani- 
tation. Yet though not physically rugged, 
the death rate among them is not high. 
Their mentality ishigh and they are destined 
to play an important part in Canadian life. 
They are not easily evangelized and are in 
serious danger of becoming mere material- 
ists. 


5 From South Western Europe. 


Sabbath 


Of the Latin races from South-Western 
Kurope, the Italians alone call for special 
consideration. They are coming into Can- 
ada in large numbers, chiefly of the labor- 
ing classes, from Southern Italy and Sicily. 
They for the most part on arrival are ex- 
tremely poor and rarely go on the land pre- 
ferring fruit or other petty business, or 
rough labor. Physically they are strong but 
low in mentality. They are warm hearted, 
kind and grateful, but also hot-blooded and 
given to fighting and violent crimes, espe- 
cially when drunken, to which habit they 
are much addicted. 

Like the Hebrews and many other classes 
of immigrants, they are anxious to learn 
English. This affords Canadians a fine 
opportunity of ministry and of gaining a 
powerful Christiamizing and Canadianizing 
influence over them. They are nominal 
Roman Catholics, but many of them are 
very loosely attached to that faith, and the 
serious danger is that they become infidels 
or materialists unless evangelized. They 
present the problems of overcrowding, ill 
health, intemperance, Sabbath desecration, 
political impurity, but not as a rule social 
vice. 


6. Orientals. 


The Chinese are found all over Canada, 
chiefiy in the laundry business. On the 
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Pacific Coast they are most numerous and 
are found in many walks of life, in both 
city and country. This is true also of the 
Japanese, who among other lines have gone 
into fishing and canning and bid fair to 
monopolize this industry on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Hindus remain in British Columbia 
also, but many go inland and in common 
with the Chinese and Japanese of the coolie 
class, engage in construction work and lum- 
bering. The Hindus of course are of Aryan 
race like ourselves and are British subjects. 
In religion those who have come are as a 
rule Mohammedan. The Chinese and Japa- 
nese are Mongolian in race and Heathen in 
religion. 

The great majority of these Orientals are 
very poor and live by the lowest standard, 
over-crowding and disease being alarmingly 
common. They Know little of and care as 
little for British institutions. They are not 
greatly given to drunkenness, but very 
much to gambling and social vice, and, of 
course, Know nothing of our Sabbath. The 
Chinese are addicted to opium smoking 
also. They constitute a very serious prob- 
lem—economic, social, moral, political and 
religious. 

They are, so ‘far as can be seen now, al- 
most wholly unassimilable. World politics 
makes it, impossible to exclude them. Na- 
tional self-preservation makes it impossible 
to admit them freely. For the present at 
least immigration from these quarters must 
be restricted. And the most assiduous and 
careful attention must be given those who 
are admitted that they be educated, kindly 
treated, evangelized, Canadianized. 


THE PROBLEMS THEY PRESENT. 

The problems calling insistently for solu- 
tion presented by these Strangers within 
our Gates have already been suggested in 
the preceding pages. But it may be worth 
while to enumerate them here for the sake 
of clearness and emphasis :— 

(1) Our Sabbath is imperilled—as a Rest 
Day and as a Sacred Day. 

(2) The barroom may be permitted to 
continue the longer its blighting and bur- 
dening work—by the habits and votes of 
the Strangers. 

(3) The White lave Traffic 
easier, social vice more widespread, 
personal purity and the sanctity of 
home are sorely threatened. 

(4) Where they settle in cities, poverty 
is increased and results in overcrowding, 
the spread of disease, the lowering of 
moral and economic standards and increase 
of crime. 

(5)The very foundations of our free de- 
mocratic institutions are in danger from 
the existence of sectionalism and the cor- 


is made 
and 
the 
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porate and purchaseable votes of illiterate 
electors living in groups apart, the easy 
prey of the unscrupulous political boss. 

(6) They even more than we, are in 
danger from irreligion and marterialisfn. 
Their former poverty anl their present in- 
dependence, freedom, and wealth, threaten 
alike their faith and their spiritual ideals. 


ARE THE STRANGERS IN DANGER 
AT OUR HANDS? 


This may seem a Startling, perhaps even 
an impertient question. But it is asked in 
all seriousness. For insitance:— 

(1) Are not the “Stramgers’” in danger 
of being taught profanity by Canadians? 
Is it not ‘true that the Galicians and others 
invariably use Hnglish when they swear? 
Not that all Canadians swear, but that those 
Canadians who work or live or company 
with foreigners are the sort who swear and 
blaspheme and use defiling language. 


(2) Is there not danger that the 
“Strangers” will be taught dishonesty in 
trade by coming to Canada? How  ofiten 
they are taught “at a great price’ that 
some Canadian business men cannot be 
trusted. 


(3) Who teach political trickery? Do 
they teach us or we them? 

(4) Who offend most against the ideal of 
universal brotherhood—they or we? What 
impression is likely to be made upon the 
foreign children for instance by rude Cana- 
dian boys and giris calling the Jews 
“Sheenies,” the Italians ‘Dagoes,’ or the 
Galicians or Chinese “Swine’’? 


OUR DUTY TO THE STRANGERS. 


Loyalty to Christ, love of humanity, en- 
lightened patriotism, all combine to impel 
the Church of Christ in Canada to give it- 
self without hesitation, stint or reserve to 
the solution of the problems of ‘‘The Stran- 
gers Within our Gates.” Space wi permit 
only the pointing out of the lines along 
which a solution is to be found. 


1. We owe them the Gospel. We must 
reach them with it at any cost: The Jlan- 
guages are a serious barrier. They will only 
hear it in their own tongues. We must 


therefore either train or find preachers who 
can preach to them in the language they 
know. 

2. In order to this end we must treat 
them as Christians should—sympathetically, 
kindly, with true brotherly love, and set 
them in all things an example worthy of 
Christ. We must minister to their bodies 
and minds, as well as souls, healing their 
diseases, teaching them English, being to 
them friends, brothers and Sisters, indeed 
Wokel uel Vaal ey mel 


3. We must insist upon the education of 
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their children. In them pre-eminently is 
our hope for the future of these people so- 
cially and politically. In all the provinces 
but Manitoba there is a Compulsory Educa- 
tion law, though in some it needs strength- 
ening. In all it needs more uniform and 
rigid enforcement. 

There is room for teachers of both sexes 
of true missionary spirit who will volunteer 
to teach in settlements of foreigners and 
give themselves to helping and counselling 
these new neighbors and countrymen. Such 
could be of great service also in Sunday 
School work and in moral and social reform. 


4. Both preachers and teachers could im- 
measurably increase their influence among 
many of the strangers with the help of the 
magic lantern and slides or moving pictures. 
These could be used for Evangelistic, Hduca- 
tional and Moral Reform purposes alike. 


5. It seems imperative that by example 
and precept these strangers be patiently and 
diligently taught the duties of citizenship 
in a democracy, and the value and urgency 
of Sabbath observance, temperance, personal 
purity, the sanctity of marriage, the nature 
and sacredness of the ballot, the duty of 
sanitation and cleanliness, ete. This is a 
great task to undertake, bus it must be un- 
dertaken. 

6. Something is being done along these 
lines now by the Foreign Mission Committee 
among Jews in Toronto and Chinese in 
Montreal and British Columbia; by the 
Home Mission Committee among the Gali- 
cians in the west, and is presently to be 
undertaken in Winnipeg on new plans with 
the aid of the W. H. M. S. But whether 
it is done by these Committees or by the 
Board of Moral and Social Reform, the Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, or the Committee on 
Sabbath Schools, it needs the prayers and 
generous financial support of the whole 
Church in a spirit of large hearted enthusi- 
asm—in the spirit of Him who laid down 
His life a ransom for many . 


Rob the world of the Bible and you have 
robbed it of its chart, robbed it of its com- 
pass, robbed it of its Magna Charta—the 
bulwark of its liberties—robbed it of that 
which has produced the noblest manhood and 
the purest womanhood; 1obbed it of that 
which has worked out its highest civiliza- 
tion, robbed it of that which has made the 
Christian nations the most enlightened, the 
most progressive, the most humane, the 
wealthiest, and the most powerful peoples 
on the face of the earth—Henry B. Wil- 
liams. 


Little things are little things, but faith- 
fulness in little things is something great. 
—St. Augustine. 
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THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


(The horrible truth that such a traffic ex- 
isted, in the greatest centres of our modern 
Civilization has only recently been publicly 
known, and even yet is by no means fully 
realized. The following is forwarded iby the 
“Outlook,” one of the leading weekly jour-. 
nals on this continent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
editor, and headed “A \Danger Signal.” In 
reading it let us remember that this “Dan- 
ger Signal’ is applicable to Canada as 
well as to the U.'S. A., and this is published 
in the hope that it may be helpful to those 
who are working in the cause of social and 
moral reform. Ed). 


A Danger Signal. 


“It is not always true that where igno- 
rance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. Some- 
times the bliss of ignorance is followed by 
an awakening, too late, to tragedy and 
tears. The prudent man foreseeth the evil, 
the simple pass on and are punished. If 
the punishment fell only on ourselves, it 
would be easier to bear. If only the tears 
were ours and the tragedy ours! but, alas! 
often the penalty of our folly falls on those 
whom we should have protected, and their 
tears are bitterer and their tragedy more 
LY ASIC: 

“The War on the White Slave T 
Hrnestea. . Bell. chr Vai) Pett eee was 
terrible reading. So is the Report from 
the Immigration Commission to the Senate 
on the same subject (Senate Document 
196). But these are terrible facts of Amer- 
ican life which these publications tell, and 
ignorance of them is no preservation of in- 
nocence. It is an invitation to disaster 
worse than death. 

“Whether there is a personal devil in an- 
other sphere influencing us in this one, we 
do not undertake to say; ‘but that there are 
devils living in America, male and female, 
is unquestioned fact. Influenced partly by 
lust, partly by greed of gain, partly by 
mere devilish delight in wickedness, these 
venomous human spiders, spin their webs 
with more than the cunning and with more 
than the callousness to human suffering of 
Mephistopheles. 


rade,” by 


“Says Mr. Hdwin A. Sims, United States 
District Attorney of Chicago: “There is really 
a, trade in the ruin of girls as much as 
there is a trade in cattle or sheep or other 
products of the farm.” 

And again: “The recent examination of 
more than two hundred ‘white slaves’ by 
the officers of the United ‘States District 
Attorney at Chicago has ‘brought to light 
the fact that literally thousands of innocent 
girls from the country districts are every 
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year entrapped into a life of hopeless de- 
gradation and slavery, because parents in 
the country do not understand conditions 
as they exist, and how to protect their 
daughters from the ‘white slave’ traders 
who have reduced the art of ruining young 
girls to a national and international sys- 
tem.” 

And again: “The evidence obtained from 
questioning some two hundred and fifty 
girls taken in Federal raids on Chicago 
houses of ill repute leads me to believe that 
not fewer than fifteen thousand girls have 
been imported into this country in the last 
year as white slaves.” He adds that this 
is, of course, only a guess, but he believes 
it is a conservative guess. 


Wires sc 


“And this guess is confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the Immigration Commission, who 
say in their report to Congress: “In the 
judgment of practically any one who has 
had an opportunity for careful judgment, 
the numbers imported run well into the 
thousands each year.” 

“But the importation is not only nor 
chiefly from abroad; it is from the coun- 
try to the city; and from every part of the 
country into every city of considerable size. 
And every variety of art is practiced to cap- 
ture these slaves. 

“Sometimes the young girl traveling alone 
to the city is accosted by a specious-looking 
man, who falls into conversation with her 
and offers to take her to a quiet, respectable 
boarding-house. 

“Sometimes the hackman whom unsus- 
pectingly she employs at the station de- 
livers her at the prison house. 

“Sometimes the traveling: man of 
this infamous traffic, looking for  vic- 
tims, makes her acquaintance in her 
village home, offers her a promise of 
employment, and, with the consent of her 
unsuspecting parents, convoys her to the 
city, and to what is worse than death. 

“Sometimes, if she be an especially at- 
tractive girl, he courts her, wins her hand, 
and actually marries her, only to desert 
her. 

“Nor are men only engaged in this traffic. 
Women are sharers in this crime and in 
its profits. 

“And when the girl is ence ensnared es- 
eape is all but impossible. She is literally 
imprisoned. Friendless, alone, often igno- 
rant’ of the city or of the location of the 
house, she has no means of escape. De- 
prived of street clothes, she could not make 
her way in the street even if she could 
make her way to it. The letters she writes, 
if she attempts to write, are never mailed. 

“And in her prison house violence often 
compels submission when artifice and blan- 
dishment and deceit fail. Thus it is not 
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mere prostitution which confronts us; it is 
enforced prostitution. The term “white 
slave” is not a rhetorical figure; it states a 
tragic fact. As the degradation is worse 
than death, so these slave-dealers are worse 
than murderers. 


“Law may do something to punish the 
criminal, to prevent the crime, and to pro- 
tect the victim. Christian philanthropy 
can do something, and is doing something. 
But the radical remedy is in the home. 
EKivery mother should teach her daughter 
the mystery of life. Ignorance is a poor 
protection of innocence. 


“No parent should intrust his daughter 
to the guardianship of any chance acquain- 
tance, Man or woman, however engaging, 
nor to any one whom he does not know 
personally so well and trust so thoroughly 
that he would confide to him his fortune 
and his life. 


“And no girl should be left to find her 
way from her country home to employment 


in any our cities unprotected by such a 
guardian.” 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


Once when making a round of pastoral 
calls I visited the home of an_ estimable 
lady who was dying of a chronic malady. 
My right of way was disputed hotly by a 
waspish terrier whom I found it difficult to 
placate. Satisfied at length that my pur- 
poses were friendly he came to welcome 
further visits. He as always on duty. 

After some weeks his mistress died and 
the terrier was inconsolable. He refused to 
leave the chamber of death until the under- 
taker removed the remains to another 
room, where Carlo took up his station by 
the casket, day and night. When the 
funeral was held he stood his ground amid 
all the array of flowers and palms, and 
much to the displeasure of the quartette of 
singers joined his mournful cry with their 
sweet songs of consolation. 

It was two miles to the beautiful ceme- 
tery, and all the way Carlo ran underneath 
the hearse. After the solemn words of the 
committal had been spoken and the benedic- 
tion pronounced, the family and friends 
dispersed; but that faithful dog refused to 
go. He watched the sexton fill the narrow 
grave, and round its sod-covered surface. 

The next day when relatives came with 
fresh flowers for the grave -they found 
Carlo lying beside the mound, and they 
gave him some food of which he reductant- 
ly partook. Thus it went on for several 
days. But one morning when they came 
lifeless by the last resting-place of his mis- 
tress. Carlo was “only a dog,” but he died 
of a broken heart.—H. G. Hovey, D.D. 


— 
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MY CRUCIFIX. 


A Page from the Day-Book of a City 
Minister. 


Let no one take fright at my title, or fear 
Romeward tendencies. In name only it is 
my crucifix, not in literal fact. 


- iIama Protestant of Protestants, and yet 
a member of the Church Catholic withal—— 
at least so I fondly hope. The Corfession of 
my Faith, continually repeated, is a thanking 
of God for the fact that out of our 1500 
ministers in the Church of Scotland, if you 
take away three dozen, or at the most three- 
score, you have removed all the extreme 
men. And in the days when the High 
Church bacillus has so multiplied in the 
biood of the Sister Church across the Bor- 
ders that the price of Evangelical curates 
has gone up in the open market, this is 
something to be supremely thankful for. 
So that when I speak of my Crucifix, 
‘which is the name I give a plain, dark- 
stained oak cross that lies continually upon 
my study table, let there be no misgivings. 
It was my worthy elder, a Presbyterian of 
Presbyterians, who. presented it to me. And 
I have confidence that when I explain it to 
you as I explained it to him, you will be 
as much in love with the idea as he was. 
Very likely, if you are a special friend of 
your minister’s, you will present him with 
another such—so that I had better describe 
it exactly before I go further. 


Two pieces of oak, two inches broad, and 
half an inch thick, one twelve inches long, 
and the other eight, incised at the crossing 
so that the whole thing lies fiush on my 
table—there you have it. 


And now what is the secret of it all? Sim- 
ply this. It is my sick list. It is my bede- 
roll. On the under side of the cross, on 
the white paper that is gummed on there 
(changed, of course, as occasion requires), 
but it is wonderful how long the same paper 
lasts), are written all the names of those 
“prisoners of hope,” whom it is my bounden 
duty, as their minister in Christ, to bear on 
my heart before the Mercy Seat. There it 
lies, its secret hidden from all eyes but my 
own. And hour by hour, as I struggle on at 
my desk, my eyes fall upon it; and the 
promise that I make them of remembering 
them in my prayers (the promise that we 
ministers so often make our sick folk, and 
alas! so casually keep) will be abundantly 
fulfilled. é 

No city minister can remember all his sick 
folk. Like the doctor, he must keep some 
record of those who are bound in affliction. 
To do so in his visiting-book is the usual 
way; but the turning up of the book in this 
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severely professional way seems somehow to 
dry up the very fountain of intercession 
within me. Doubtless if one did it, as one 
ought to do it, at a fixed hour every day, 
this feeling would gradually pass away. 


But the perfect idea seems to be that of 
having the list before your eyes continually, 
so that the moment the right mood, the emo- 
tion of deep, fervent intercession rises in 
one, it may be caught on the flood and ren- 
dered up on their behalf to the Most High. 
Continually before my eyes lies the list, and 
yet in the most sacred privacy. For the 
cross will be turned downwards when some 
one enters or when I leave the room. And 
furthermore, the names are initials, or ad- 
dresses, or references, intelligible to myself 
alone; so that alien eyes looking upon them 
by mischance, will do no sacrilege, nor catch 
me in any breach of sacred trust. 


And, further, the position of the names 
upon the cross will be according to their 
necessity. Within the chancel, where bent 
“that sacred Head once wounded,” those ly- 
ing at the gates of death, those in great 
pain and tribulation; in the transepts those 
dangerously ill, but not in such extreme Nne- 
cessity; in the nave, those convalescent. 

Not, of course, that eur prayers are only 
for those that are in sickness; I call it my 
sick list, but I have in it this week the 
name of an old friend changing his parish 
and being inducted to a new and heavy 
charge on Thursday at 1 p.m. Last week I 
had one on her way across the seas, who had 
specially besought my prayers as I said 
good-bye. Here is a sailor boy whose mother 
wrote me “not to forget.” And high up is 
an old woman that I remember very tender- 
ly because she was so modest in her asking, 
—“T know, sir, what a busy man you are, 
and you’ve no time to pray for an old body 
like me every day. But I thought that when 
you got away for your month’s holiday you 
would maybe find time; and if it wouldna be 
asking too much, sir, oh, I would be that 
grateful if you wad remember me at the 
Throne on your holidays.” 


Oh, Gracious Father in Heaven, help me 
to pray for all who need my prayers; to 
pray unceasingly for those who are in the 
bonds of affliction and of a heavy heart; to 
pray in such wise that Thy Love cannot 
deny me even if it would. May Christ dwell 
richly in the hearts of all whom I make 
mention of daily at Thy Throne; may the 
Holy Spirit grant them His Comfort and 
His Peace.—‘‘The Church of Scotland Maga- 
zine.” 


“They who tread the path of labor, follow 


where my feet have trod; 
They who work without complaining do the 
holy work of God.” 
—Dr. Van Dyke. 


THE SPIRITUAL STIMULUS OF 
MISSIONS. 


Rev. JAMES FI. Vance, D.D. 


The above heading sounds like a prescrip- 
tion to a sick church; it seems to suggest 
that the church is sick and the remedy is 
‘missions’; that the finest tonic for a sick 
church is ‘missions’; that the best dietary 
for a dyspeptic church is ‘missions’; the 
awakener for a sleepy church is “missions”; 
the most potent dynamic for a dying church 
is missions.” 

I believe that one does not have to exam- 
ine the church at home to find out that it 
is not all that might be desired. I am far 
from saying that the Church is a failure; 
it is a magnificent success, but I do m3an 
to say that what the Church needs to-day is 
a spiritual stimulus, and any man, who is 
pastor of a church here at home, must feel 
that in his work the great need for his 
church and for himself is a spiritual need. 


ara 


I remember one time Dr. Zwemer came 
over fromNew York and tried to raise money 
for missions. We visited one place after an- 
other, and we finally came to a house where 
a church officer dwelt, a man of considerable 
means, and we thought we would get a gen- 
erous contribution for our cause. We stated 
why we had come, and we had not more than 
got the words out of our mouth, when he 
started on a fishing story, and for the best 
part of an hour he traveled on a lightning 
limited express, and so after awhile we 
threw the whole thing up and left. Zwemer 
said, “You may have these fellows in the 
Hast; Iam going West. If I could talk mis- 
sions the way that fellow talked fish, how 
I could make things go!” 


The trouble was that man lacked a spirit- 
ual stimulus, or it would have been an easy 
thing for us to get him in sympathy with 
cur work, at least to talk it over with us. 

I don’t believe there is anything any bet- 
ter that we can do for our churches than 


to get them interested in Foreign and Do- 
mestic Missions. 


kr 


You recall the old story about how Fuller, 
the old Puritan divine, said he was greatly 
discouraged in the early part of his minis- 
try. His people were continually bewailing 
their troubles and trials; wherever he went 
it was a discussion of tribulations and it 
got on his nerves, and finally he said he 
heard of a book on foreign missions, and 
he started it circulating in his congregation. 

It worked a marvelous change; he found 
soon the lamentations ceased and the trial 
became a thing of the past and instead of 
having to comfort his people, his people com- 
forted him. I believe it works that way 
every time. I believe the way to unite a 
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divided church is to gst the people interest- 
ed in missions. I believe if people are close- 
fisted and stingy in a congregation, the best 
way is to give them a world view, and get 
them interested in world evangelization. 


Gears 


There is a magnificence about the vision 
of missions, and when you bring that splen- 
did vision of world conquest before the peo: 
ple, they are going to got on fire with a 
new zeal. It is the most heroic thing to-day 
that is before the church. 

The most heroic thing in our Christianity 
is the cause of missions. It is the most suc- 
cessful thing to be presented to-day to people 
who have doubts or are living in stark 
ignorance of this subject. There is nothing 
so successful as missions, and if there is an 
incentive that will stir life beneath the ribs 
of death, it is this. It is the most impossible 
thing. Thank God for something we cannot 
do ourselves. I should nut like for God to 
give me an easy thing to do. I thank God 
for something so big I cannot do it myself. 


Sania. 


I remember when I was in Norfolk there 
was a dentist who was an earnest Christian. 
His pastor told me that this dentist had 
been deeply interested in the subject of per- 
sonal religion, and, finally, in despair, unable 
to find peace and reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion, he asked his pastor to come around 
and take dinner with hfm. After dinner 
they went alone into his library, and the 
man said: 

“T am totally discouraged about this thing. 
I tried everything I could possibly try. I 
have done everything I could possibly do, 
and I cannot be a Christian.” 


His pastor replied: “You have at last got- 
ten to the place where God can do some- 
thing for you.” 


As churches we get relief that way, when 
we have reached the point where we realize 
that we are absolutely helpless. We need 
to be thrown back on the Holy Spirit. I 
fear that our churches in our later days are 
forgetting there is such a thing as the Holy 
Spirit, yet it is the power that God has pro- 
vided. The Church will never win the world 
ty its wealth or its wisdom or numbers. But 
God did not promise the Church should have 
influence; he promised that it should have 
something far finer than influence—that it 
should have power. “Ye shall have power 
after the Holy Ghost shal! come upon you.” 
possible for the church itself to accomplish 
the work, and the result is, not that the 
church throws down its tools, not that the 
church throws up its hands in despair, but 
that the church throws itself back upon God, 
upon His Holy Spirit, and is charged with 
that power by which it is to win the vic- 
tory.—The Missionary. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCH. 
By Rey. J. WILBERT CHAPMAN. 


“I believe no man can be a successful 
Christian, a happy Christian, or a fruitful 
‘Christian, if he fails to identify himself with 
the people of God. But, if the Church is to 
hold her membership and influence in the 
community as she may, I would like to sug- 
gest the following: 

“1. The Church must reflect the spirit of 
Jesus. 

“2. The Church must go out after the 
lost. A Church existing tor herself is not 
a blessing to the community. 

“3. The Church must care for her own. 
We do not need ministers who can ‘draw’ 
so much as churches that can ‘hold,’ by sym- 
pathy, by love, and by the power which 
comes from walking with Christ. 

“4. The Church must remember that she 
is not the minister’s field, but his force. 

“}). The Church must give the minister 
an atmosphere in which to preach. Many 
ministers fail because this is lacking. 

“6. The Church must care for the new 
converts. A convert to grow must be given 
the atmosphere in which he was born. And 
let us never forget that the new convert 
will catch quickly the spirit of the church 
of which he is a member. 

“7. The Church is a harbor for tempest- 
tossed souls. She must be true to this 
ideal.” 


ime 


UNHERALDED EVANGELISM. 


By J. F. Carson, D.D. 


In my mail the other evening, I received 
this unsigned letter: 

“I won't let this incident pass without 
writing to you of it. My little daughter is 
a member of your Sunday-school. I do not 
have any religious faith. All my life I have 
been an unbeliever. The children of our 
neighborhood went to Sunday-school, and 
my little girl wanted to go with them. I 
consented. She came home one Sunday with 
certain verses to commit to memory, and 
said that when she learned them perfectly 
and recited them to her teacher, she would 
get a Bible as a reward. 

Last Sunday she did not return at the 
usual time. I waited for her for a while, 
and then went to the Sunday-school to see 
if she was there. I went into a room, and 
at once saw my little one standing and re- 
citing the verses which she had studied. The 
young lady who was hearing her had her 
arm around her. 

Oh, sir! I cannot describe the feeling that 
went through my whole being. I thought, 
If some one had done that to me when I was 
a child, what a different life I might have 
had! As I stood looking upon the scene, I 
made up my mind that I would start next 
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Sunday and go to church, and try and get 
into touch with the spirit which the Sunday 
school teacher showed. 

This evangelism is not often heralded— 
the evangelism of the Sunday school tea- 
cher. The evangelism that rescues from sin 
and degradation is glorious and rightly ap- 
plauded. But there is a better evangelism 
than that—the evangelism that saves the life 
from going into the ways of sin and the 
depths of degradation. That is the evangel- 
ism of the Sunday school. The teacher holds 
the strategic situation. It is a fine thing 
to save a soul, but it is a finer thing to 
save a soul plus a life. E 

Polycarp suffered martyrdom at the age 
of ninety-five. He was led to Christ when 
he was nine years of age. When Polycarp 
was converted, there was a soul saved plus 
eighty-six years of holy living and heroic 
serving. This is the teacher’s splendid pri- 
vilege and opportunity. My anonymous cor- 
respondent’s word rings its pathos into the 
soul, “If some one had done that to me 
when J was a child (put her arm about me 
and told me of God), what a different life 
I might have had!”—In S. S. Times. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


Whereas:—Is is the duty of the whole 
church to give the whole Gospel to the whole 
world, the Laymen of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, here assembled, put themselves 
on record as heartily accepting the decision 
of the Presbytery to adopt $75,000.00 as our 
Presbytery’s share of our Church Mission- 
ary Budget. 

‘Also it is resolved, That we do what we 
can in conjunction with our ministers to or- 
ganize our congregations for systematic giv- 
ing, and, where possible, to secure the week- 
ly offering system.” 

The above resolution was a practical ex- 
pression of the earnest spirit of the men 
present at a luncheon tendered by the Pres- 
byterian Laymen’s Committee of Hamilton, 
to the members of the court, and a large 
number of laymen representing all the con- 
gregations of the Presbytery of Hamilton, 
in connection with its regular meeting on 
Tuesday, March Ist. 

The speakers at the luncheon were Hon. 
W. A. Charlton, and Mr. F. W. Anderson, 
Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Presbyterian Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, and Rev. D. R. Drummond, Convener 
of the Presbytery’s Committe on Systematic 
Giving, who had co-operated in the arrange- 
ments. ‘ 

Might not this come as a practical sug- 
gestion for other Presbyteries throughout 
the Church? It was not only a delightful 
function, but it gave promise of being an in- 
spiration to more aggressive missionary act- 
ivity in every congregation within the Pres- 
bytery, and especially those in the rural dis- 
tricts.—‘‘Con.”’ 
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THE BOY, MORE THAN THE LESSON. 


Boys have faults—plenty of them. They 
know it, and know that you know it. But 
the good you can do them will be in pro- 
portion to your apparent forgetfulness of 
their shortcomings. 

Never mind if their conduct does need 
criticism; we grant that it does, but the 
boys themselves need something far dif- 
ferent from censure: they need a friend. A 
Sunday school teacher can be this friend 
in the highest, truest sense of the term. 
The relationship between a teacher and his 
class should be so vital that character-mold- 
ing influences pass from one to the other. 
The teacher gets into each boy’s life, as it 
were. 

The boy is a social animal—immensely 
so. Be social with him. Jesus illustrated 
the gospel invitation by a feast. Don’t let 
the boy feel that Christian people look upon 
“fun” as sinful—but help him to have the 
right kind of fun. A happy social life will 
draw to the best manhood and to the church. 
And a teacher who helps them to have this 
happy life will be their ideal, and can wield 
a powerful influence over them. 

A teacher makes a mistake if he spend 
all his time trying to get the lessons and 
does not try to get the boy; and certain it 
is that he will never get the boy if he do 
not put forth an effort to reach him. Yes, 
reach him, for he is far ahead in some re- 
gards. Keep step with him, and he will 
soon be keeping step with you. Put on his 
glasses, and he will soon be wearing yours. 
Think his thoughts, and he will soon be 
seeing things as you understand them. For- 
get his faults, and he will soon be emulating 
your virtues.—In §S. S. Times. 


SHALE NEVER DIE. 


Wonderful words to be spoken beside the 
grave at which weeping friends are gathered. 
The family bend has been broken, and that 
from which the spirit has fled is given to 
its kindred dust. 

But he who speaks is the Lord of life and 
death; his own heart is pierced with the 
sorrow, and he weeps with those who mourn, 
but in his infinite love he draws aside the 
veil and reveals the great mystery of life. 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

We are living in the lower sphere; we 
are bounded by the limitations which belong 
to it. Jesus reveals to us the true nature 
of both life and death. Life is not limited 
and bounded by death; it belongs to the 
eternal years. 

Death is not the master of man, com- 
manding him back into the grave and into 
the darkness and silence of the unseen, into 
which hope peers with dim and clouded 
eyes. 
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. The Lord of life stands by the grave and 
declares that in him there is immortality. 
He is the life and whosoever believes in him 
receives from him of his own immortal na- 
ture. Over this death has no power. It can- 
not dissolve the relation of the soul te 
Christ. Its mission is simply to remove the 
limitations on life, to crumble into dust that 
which for a time served as a dwelling place 
for the spirit, and give it freedom to enter 
into the fullness of life with God. 


“Whosoever liveth and believeth in ms 
shall never die’; and he who spoke the 
words, to seal their truth, called back the 
spirit of its earthly tenement for a little 
longer that joy might fill the home and give 
faith the victory, and later himself went 
under the power of death and then burst 
the bonds of the grave, giving to the believer 
the sure pledge that he shall never die.— 
United Presbyterian. 


FIDELITY. 


To engage in the performance of home 
duties faultlessly, without petulance, with- 
out haste, without fretting—to repress the 
sarcastic and unkind word, to be calm in 
the hot moment of anger, to do without 
weariness and to suffer without murmuring, 
to be charitable in judgment and trample 
out of heart the Pharisee spirit, deeming 
life at once too short and too costly for 
quarrels and for pride; to maintain a chival- 
rous honor in all business relations; to hold 
back from the temptations of doubtful or 
hasty gain; to wear “the white flower,’ not 
“of a blameless life’ only, but of a life 
cleansed from its earthliness and made pure 
by the Holy Spirit; to walk about the world 
and before men with a calm heart filled with 
love; to shed abroad the “sweet savor of 
Christ,’ and allure men to the heaven ta 
which they know you to be traveling—these 
are but many-sided exhibitions of the one 
holy character, many facets of the one jewel 
of fidelity by which you are to be “approved”’ 
of your Father which is in heaven.—Rey. M. 
Punshon. 


HE ROSE AGAIN. 


A gentleman noticed a little ragged boy 
gazing at a picture of the Saviour display- 
ed in a shop window. ‘“‘Who is that?” he 
asked, pointing to the picture. 

The boy looked pityingly at his apparent 
ignorance, and replied, “That’s Jesus,’ and 
went through the sweet, old story, his voice 
sinking to a whisper at the end as he said, 
“And they crucified Him, mister! They 
crucified Him!” 

The gentleman turned away, but the rag- 
ged urchin called after him, joyfully, “Stop 
mister, I didn’t tell you the best part, He 
rose again, mister, He rose again!” 


The Children’s Record. 


A CONVERTED HINDU PRIESTESS. 


! 
The Story of Chundra Lela, an Indian 
Priestess, Who Scught and 


Found Peace. 
By RICHARD BURGESS, JUBBULPORE, INDIA. 


Chundra Lela was from the first a 


girl of religious and studious nature. 
Prajapah Ghasi, of the Central Pro- 
vinces, was one of her progenitors. He and 


his descendants had, for generations, officiat- 
ed as Brahman priests in the royal house- 
hold of Nepal. Her father was the owner of 
property to no inconsiderable extent, and 
with it all was a man of enlightenment. The 
mother, the third wife of her husband, was 
also am educated woman. 


At the end of the first cycle of seven years 
in her life, Chundra’s marriage took place, 
with the usual ceremony. It had been ar- 
ranged for the contracting parties by the 
parents; neither bride nor bridegroom exer- 
cising any choice in the matter, their union 
was inevitable. 

The second cycle of seven years here be- 
gan. For two years all went well. Suddenly 
the greatest calamity which can come into 
the life of an Indian girl had to be faced; 
her husband died. The sorrow in itself was 
unspeakable, but added to it was the super- 
stition that she, the wife, in this life or in 
a previous one, must have committed some 
sin which had caused the death of her hus- 
band. 


In expiation of her supposed sin, she 
started on a pilgrimage to Puri to worship 
at the shrine of Juggernaut. The journey 
was first made to Calcutta, then to Saugor, 
then to Puri. Her parents and slaves accom- 
panied her. There were dangers on the way 
from disease and robbery. 


At this stage another unspeakable sorrow 
came into her life. In Puri, her father died. 
He called his daughter to his side when dy- 
ing, and gave her particulars about her pos- 
sessions and where necessary documents 
could be found. With a sad heart, indeed, 
she, accompanied by ther mother and ser- 
vants, made her way back on foot direct to 
her highland home, taking special care of the 
keys passed her by the hand of her dying 
father. Why her young life should be so 
greatly burdened, for she was but thirteen 
years of age, considerably puzzled her heart 
and brain. 


The days of Chundra Lela’s widowhood 
were much occupied with introspection. : 
What great sin in this life, or in a former 
one, could she have committed to cause the 
death of her husband? Along with this 
problem was another one, “How could she 
accumulate merit enough to remove her guilt 
and earn peace.” Slowly the answer was 
evolved. She must perform “Chardhom’’— 
she must make a great pilgrimage to the 
holy places of her faith at the four corners 
of India. That accomplished, she would, she 
believed, find satisfaction. 


(RO heed 


Chundra Lela’s third cycle of seven years 
began when, while still young in years, she 
left home by night and by stealth. The old 
mother felt herself deceived and bereft for- 
ever of her daughter, but seldom has a young 
woman of such refinement and wealth, set 
out with so much determination to work, to 
renounce or to suffer in the quest for a vision 
of God and spiritual peace. 

With Chundra were two other widows, who 
in return for services rendered, undertook 
the same pilgrimage. With girdle-bags of 
gold, and feigning to be men, they evaded 
the beaten tracks, nor did they feel safe 
until out of Nepal and in British India. 
Monghyr was the first place of religious note 
visited; then Borjunath, then Gaya. At the 
latter place Chundra worshipped at nearly 
fifty shrines. 


As this Hindu saint drew near to Puri she 
prayed earnestly for a vision of God. Tulsee 
Das was said to have had a vision of Jug- 
gernaut (Lord of the world) on that spot. 


Chundra Lela, with unsatisfied yearnings, 
went on to Puri, where she did homage in 
the temple of Jagannath. Among the chief 
gods of India none excel Juggernaut in ugli- 
ness. But for the strong hand of the law, 
mothers would still vie with each other in 
casting their children under the wide wheels 
of the ponderous car which carries the idol. 
In Puri, money and time were spent in doing 
all that priests considered sufficient. 

Chundra Lela’s next objective was the 
temple of Rameshwar, in Madura. This 
meant a journey of about a thousand miles. 
Roadside shrines were, in her eyes, worthy 
of reverence. The whole way she traversed 
on foot, very occasionally hiring an “ekka’”’ 
or country cart. Small wonder then, that 
years were occupied in reaching Madura, the 
city of Rameshwar. 
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There Chundra worshipped with her usual 
earnestness; not one of the priest’s exac- 
ticns did she omit. 


A great journey toward the northwest was 
then undertaken, with Dwaraka as its ob- 
jective. It must have meant another thou- 
sand miles. Space forbids an account here 
of Chundra’s experiences on the way, among 
the Bhils, a jungle people of the Santpura 
mountains. It was a marvel she escaped 
with her life, not to speak of her gold-laden 
girdle. In a very large temple dedicated to 
the worship of Krishna, and washed by the 
sea waves, Chundra Lela, on arrival at Dwa- 
raka, went through her devotions, costly to 
her and remunerative to the priests. 
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Badrinath was the only remaining shrine 
to be visited to complete the “Chardhom.” 
Chundra longed to face that journey, but 
dared not attempt it in monsoon weather. 
Restless as ever, she turned her face to 
Hurdwar, and in succession, paid her vows 
(also paid for her vows) at Agra, Muttra, 
Brindaband (Agra, second visit), Allahabad, 
Benares, Ajudhia. Each place visited was 
chosen with the greatest care, and the prim- 
ary motive was to gain religious merit. 

The rainy season having ended the jour- 
ney to Badrinath was begun. Tho Chundra 
i-ela had experienced mountain travel in 
Nepal, she found the way to Badrinath very 
rough and cold. Think of it! A woman pil- 
grim climbing to a point some 10,500 feet 
above the sea! The cold, especially after the 
terrible heat of North India, was very hard 
to bear. Chundra Lela’s limbs were stiff 
and her feet bled. Not satisfied with getting 
to the sacred spot, she must needs stay there 
about a week, worshipping in the temple of 
Vishnu, situated where “mother” Ganges is 
said to spring to life. 
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Were snow-clad Badrinath and Kedranath 
mountains ever trod by a pilgrim who 
yearned more for a cleansing from sin and 
a vision of God? Seven long years at least 
she had spent in performing ‘“Chardhom.’ 
No success had come. Chundra’s experiences 
were a sad answer ‘to “Canst thou by search- 
ing find out god?” 

Back again to Benares, Chundra Lela now 
turned her weary feet, and from there prest 
on to Raneegunge. -In her journey there 
the assaults of thieves endangered not only 
her gold but her life. Nor was this the gad- 
Gest incident, for as Chundra approached 
Raneegunge one of her maid-servants took 
ill with fever and died. In Raneegunge, the 
other maid-servant, who had accompanied 
Chundra for more than seven years, died of 
cholera. 


Then came the darkest night in the life 
of this Hindu saint. Alone with her load! 
Not merely the load of cooking utensils. The 
load on Chundra was her sense of disap- 
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pointment that there had come to her no 
vision of God, no emancipation from sin. 
Long and expensive pilgrimages seemed fu- 
tile and her religious books gave her no 
light. 

It was not a case of the Prodigal Son 
coming to the end of his tether. Chundra 
was not a prodigal. It was not a case of 
Nicodemus coming to Christ. Chundra had 
never heard the name of Christ the Teacher. 
Rather it was a case like that of the Athe- 
nians worshipping an unknown god. 


When despair was eclipsing hope, Chun- 
dra joined a band of pilgrims on their way 
by a short cut, to Puri. She engaged some 
of them to carry her goods and was thus 
helped as far as Midnayore. Performing 
“Chardhom” and getting back to this place 
must have meant 6,000 miles of travel, most- 
ly on foot. The time absorbed was seven 
years. 

The Rajah of Midnapora, hearing of 
Chundra, called for her, and, discovering her 
tc be a very remarkable woman, invited her 
to become a religious teacher in his family. 
The women of his establishment taught 
Chundra Bengali and Oriya, and in return 
they were taught Hindu. Little did Chundra 
know that she would some day use these lan- 
guages to proclaim the Savior whom she was 
unconsciously seeking. For about three years 
Chundra was in the Rajah’s family; when 
she herself persisted in leaving, many and 
valuable were the gifts with which she was 
freighted. 


—— 


Through Raipur and Kassipur Chundra 
came to Raneegunge. Here she met a woman 
who undertook to initiate her into the life 
of an ascetic. Together they went to Ber- 
hampur, then to Mymensingh. In that re- 
gion, on a lonely bank of the Brahmaputra, 
her teacher left her to practice asceticism, 
and to then join her at Benares. It is prob- 
able that Chundra stayed there alone for 
about seven years. 

When hope and life were nearly gone 
Chundra abandoned her asceticism and wan- 
dered back to inhabited paris of the earth. 
For about seven more years her pilgrimages 
continued. 

The fourteen years last recorded were the 
most painful in Chundra’s quest. Her in- 
ventive brain devised means of bodily tor- 
ture to us almost unthinkatle. She ate no 
meat, no grain; fruit only was her diet. 
Among the shrines of Bengal and Assam 
she wandered and worshiped. During days 
of the hottest months she would sit in the 
sun, surrounded by five fires; and through 
the nights she would stand on one leg. At 
other times she would sit in water up to the 
neck from midnight to dawn. 


Those were long nights and days for 
Chundra. She was generally unapproachably 
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filthy, this being part of her penance. Now 
in fear of shipwreck on the Brahmaputra, 
now devising some new form of bodily tor- 
ture, but always in quest of God and peace 
was this poor women. 


It was at this time that she first heard 
the names of Jesus, the God of the white 
people who lived in Calcutta. It was at 
this time, too, she began to suspect that the 
priests were deceivers. she took steps to 
prove their pretensions and was disgusted 
to learn how they stooped to the meanest 
trickery and falsehood to deceive the igno- 
rant and secure money. 


Small wonder that at the end of this cycle 
of fourteen years her experiences wrung 
from her the testimony, “There, I have done 
and suffered all that could be required of 
mortal, god or man, and yet without avail.” 
Disgusted with Hinduism, she prest on to 
Saugor, by way of Calcutta, to formally finish 
with ascetism. She then turned ier face 
to Midnapur, again by way of Calcutta, and 
as we shall see, toward Jesus Christ. 


Wheels work within wheels. It was 
through Chundra’s interest in a little girl 
that she first met Christian teachers and 
learned of Jesus Christ. That led her to 
take an interest in the Bible and to a close 
study of its teaching. Her attendance at a 
Christian service for the first time, when 
Dr. J. L. Phillips preached; her presence in 
Mrs. Phillips’ class in the Sunday-school 
which followed; her desire for baptism; her 
prompt decision to abandon her idols and 
money unreservedly; and her baptism—all 
form a beautiful story. Chundra was thirty- 
six years of age at the time of her conver- 
sion. 

Chundra had learned the inability of Hin- 
duism to take away sin and guilt; the im- 
potence of Hindu scriptures to give guidance; 
the immoral, mercenary, and deceitful char- 
acter of Hindu priests; the helplessness of 
idols; and the uselessness of long and ex- 
pensive pilgrimages—these were the paths 
along which she had come in a fruitless 
search for a vision of God and peace. Her 
soul was restless until shu rested in Christ. 
Her years of weary searching help us to un- 
derstand, in small measure, her abandon- 
ment when she gave away her idols, saying, 
“There is nothing in Hinduism, or I would 
have found it.” 

To tell how Chundra Lela spent the re- 
mainder of her life would be too long a story. 
She did not travel again as far south as 
Madura, or as-far west as Kathiawar, or 
as far north as Badrinath, but she traversed 
many times over the chief marts of com- 
merce, and the most popular shrines of Hin- 
duism in Orissa, Bengal, United Provinces, 
and Assam. This time she was not seeking 
peace, but preaching it. With compasses and 
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a map. of India, I have approximated that 
Chundra, as a Christian preacher, travelled 
5,000 miles, mostly on foot. 


I remember she was present at a conven- 
tion in Midnapore which I attended. She 
sat as long as she could and then disap- 
peared. The session had become tedious, and 
to her seemed a waste of time. Leaving 
word with her friends, she said that she 
preferred to go into the city and preach 
Christ to the women and children. That 
incident was an index to her life. She im- 
prest me as another ‘“‘Andrew, the soul win- 
ner.’ That was her business, nothing else. 


I met her in Calcutta a few years ago 
and I shall never forget her face. It re- 
vealed spiritual refinement, peace, determina- 
tion, persistence. Nor shall I forget the 
company who specially came to meet her. 
There were present missionaries, high gov- 
ernment officers, Christian converts—they 
had come to see this miracle of grace. 

She visited her brothers in Nepal. One of 
them lay dying. Through Chundra’s in- 
fluence he found Christ. 

Every possible care was bestowed on 
Chundra Lela by the mission to which she 
belonged from the time of her conversion. 
A large amount of freedom was accorded 
her because of her strong character. Her 
ene object was to tell of her struggles to 
secure peace and the greatness of the trea- 
sure found in Jesus Christ. 


Days of physical weakness came apace. 
Her mind and spirit were keener than ever. 
She envied those who were young because 
life was all before them in which to tell of 
the Savior. To a newly arrived lady mis- 
sionary, she said: “I am old and white- 
haired. You are young. Love the people 
ot Bengal and preach to them Jesus Christ.” 

What wonder, when her last hours came, 
and more than 70 years had been lived, that 
Chundra Lela should say “I have no fear. 
All is bright before me.’ Perfect love had 
cast out fear. There was light at eventide. 
Her light grew more and more unto the per- 
fect day. And her life and love and light 
will ever grow! 

God’s method of transforming India is 
through such Christians as Chundra Lela. 
Hers was a great quest and a still greater 
conquest. 


Never mind whereabouts your work is; 
never mind whether it be visible or not; 
never mind whether your name is associated 
With it; you may never see the issues of 
your toils. You are working for eternity. 
If you cannot see results here in the hot 
working day, the cool evening hours are 
drawing near, when you may rest from your 
labors, and then they may follow you. So 
do your duty and trust God to give the seed 
you sow “a body as it hath pleased Him.’’— 
Alexander Maclaren. 
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“DARE TO BE A DANIEL!” 


“You're afraid, Dan’Miller, you're just 
afraid to do it,’ taunted Jim Wilson. Dan 
pressed his lips together to keep the angry 
words from coming out. 

“Tll dare you to smoke a cigarette, Dan 


Miller,” continued his tormentor. Dan’s 
face grew white. Some of the boys laughed, 
and Ned Tenney sang out provokingly: 


“Dare to be a Daniel, dare to smoke a cig.” 

Dan’s black eyes snapped. He was very 
proud of his name and greatly admired the 
old hero who had borne it thousands of 
years ago. Before he could speak the words 
plainly, Dan’s mother had taught him the 
gospel song, “Dare to be a Daniel,’ and now, 
reminded of its words, he turned fiercely 
upon the -boys. 

“Keep your dare to yourself, Jim Wilson. 
My father says no manly boy ever dares 
anybody. Anyway, I wouldn’t touch one of 
your old cigarettes. I want to be of some 
account when I grow up, and everybody 
with sense knows that boys who smoke 
cigarettes make little ‘two by four’ fellows, 
with no strength of body or of brains 
either. I’ve got a dare of my own that’s a 
lot bigger than yours, Jim Wilson; and I 
just will ‘dare to be a Daniel’ and ‘dare to 
stand alone,’ so there.” 

Dan walked away, trying to make believe 
he didn’t care and didn’t hear Jim’s jeering 
words: “Good little Danny. Go home with 
his little dare.” 

But that wasn’t the hardest part of it. 
For the next week Dan found himself left 
quite alone by the boys with whom he had 
been accustomed to play, and he didn’t like 
it. But there was one way he could have 
a good time by himself, and that was to 
take his fishing rod and line out to the end 
of Burton’s pier, for Dan was a born fisher- 
mau, having lived all his life by the side of 
Lobster Bay. 

He sat on the pier fishing one afternoon 
a week later, thinking to himself: “I guess 
Daniel, the First, must have had a pretty 
lonesome time of it. I suppose it isn’t 
right, but seems to me a real live boy is 
more fun for company than just ‘a purpose 
true, like the song says.” A minute later 
he heard a boy’s voice on the beach below 
say sharply: 

“Now, you youngsters stay right here and 
play, and don’t you go any nearer the 
water. Hear me? If you do, you know 
what'll happen. I’ve got to go over with the 
boys to ‘tend to some business.” 

Leaning over the edge of the pier, Dan 
could see Jim Wilson’s two little brothers 
playing on the sands, and Jim himself, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of boys, hurrying down 
the beach. 

Hours later, as Dan was on his way home 
with a fine string of fish for supper, he was 
stopped by Jim Wilson’s mother. 
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“Have you seen my Jim, Dan?” she asked 
anxiously. “I left the babies with him, 
and here it is almost dark and I can’t find 
either the babies or Jim.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I could find them, 
Mrs. Wilson,” said Dan. “Just follow me.” 
And throwing his string of fish in the Wil- 
son’s yard, he hurried down to the bay, 
Mrs. Wilson following as fast as she could 
go. 

The tide had been coming in for the last 
hour, and the water had entirely covered the 
beach where the little ones had been play- 
ing. 

Some distance out was a rock so high 
that as yet it was not covered. An hour 
ago it would have been easy enough for the 
children to have reached it on the dry sand. 

Dan peered fearfully seaward, and saw 
crouched upon this bit of rock two little 
forms. He looked about eagerly for help, 
but not a man was in sight. A rowboat had 
been pulled up on the beach just out of 
reach of the waves, and before Mrs. Wilson 
had reached the beach, he had pushed it 
out into the water and was pulling at the 
oars with all the strength of his young 
arms. 

Dan never could remember the rest very 
well; it was much like a dream when he 
tried to—the two little frightened children 
on the rock, the angry, ‘boisterous waves 
that tried to turn his boat about and drive 
it landward, the noisy, roaring waters that 
drowned his voice when he called to the 
babies, the aching arms that seemed ready 
to snap from the strain of pulling against 
the tide, the last frantic effort of drawing 
the little ones into the boat, and then a 
blank until Dan found himself safe in his 
own bed, with his mother bending over 
him. 

Fisherman Pete told the rest of the story. 
Aroused by Mrs. Wilson’s cry for help, he 
and his partner had rowed out and rescued 


Dan and the children. Dan had reached 
the rock not a minute too soon, for the 
next wave would have carried the little 


ones with it. 

It was many days before Dan could re- 
turn to school. The morning he went back, 
the teacher said: “Children, there is just 
one piece in our song book I think we ought 
to sing in honor of one of our number of 
whom we are very proud. Who can guess 
what that piece is?” 

Jim Wilson was the first one on his feet. 


“T know. It’s No. 25, and it fits him ius 
right.” 
Then the children sang with smiling 
faces all turned toward Dan: 
“Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone, 
Dare to have a purpose true, 
Dare to make it known.” 
—selected. 
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THE HORSE'S PRAYER. 


To Thee, my Master, I offer my prayer: 
Feed me, water and care for me, and, when 
the day’s work is done, provide me with 
Shelter, a clean dry bed and a stall wide 
enough for me to lie down in comfort. 

Always be kind to me. Talk to me. Your 
voice often Means as much to me as the 
reins. 

Pet me sometimes, that I may serve you 
. the more gladly and learn to love you. 

Do not jerk the reins, and do not whip 
me when going wp hill. 

Never strike, beat or kick me when I do 
not understand what you want, but give 
me a chance to understand you. Watch me, 
and if I fail to do your bidding, see if 
something is not wrong with my harness or 
feet. 


Do not check me so that I cannot have the 
free use of my head. If you insist that I 
wear blinders, so that I canot see behind 
me as it was intended I should, I pray you 
be careful that the blinders stand well out 
from my eyes. 

Do not overload me, or hitch me where 
water will drip on me. Keep me well shod. 

Examine my teeth when I do not eat, I 
may have an ulcerated tooth, and that, you 
know, is very painful. 

Do not tie my head in an unnatural posi- 
tion, or take away my best defence against 
flles and mosquitces by cutting off my tail. 

I cannot tell you when I am thirsty, so 
give me clean cool water often. 

Save me, by all means in your power, 
from that fatal disease—the glanders. 

I cannot tell you in words when I am 
sick, so watch me, that by signs you may 
know my condition. 


Give me all possible shelter from the hot 
sun, and put a blanket on me, not when I 
am working but when I am standing in the 
cold. 

Never put a frosty bit in my mouth; first 
warm it by holding it a moment in your 
hands. iT 

I try to carry you and your burdens 
without a murmur, and wait patiently for 
you long hours of the day or night. 

Without the power to chase my shoes 
or path, I sometimes fall on the hard 
pavements which I have often prayed might 
not be of wood but of such a nature as to 
give me a safe and sure footing. 

Remember that I must be ready at any 
moment to lose my life in your service. 

And finally, O My Master, when my use- 
ful strength is gone, do not turn me out to 
starve or freeze, or sell me to some cruel 
owner, to be slowly tortured and starved to 
death; but do Thou, My Master, take me life 
in the kindest way, and your God will re- 
ward you here and hereafter. 
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You will not consider me irreverent if I 
ask this in the name of Him who was born 
in a Stable. Amen.—‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


A FAMOUS HYMN. 


As Tennyson’s nurse was sitting one day 
at his bedside, sharing to a degree the 
general anxiety about the patient, she said 
to him suddenly: 

“You have written a great Many poems, 
sir, but I have never heard anybody say 
that there is a hymn among them all. I 
wish, sir, you would write a hymn while 
you are lying on your sick bed. It might 
help and comfort many a poor sufferer.” 

The next morning, when the nurse had 
taken ther quiet place at the bedside, the 
poet handed her a scrap of paper, saying, 
“Here is the hymn you wished me to write.” 


She took it from his hands with expres- 
sions of gratified thanks. It proved to be 
“Crossing the Bar,” the poem that was 
sung in Westminister Abbey at Tennyson’s 
funeral, and which has touched so many 
hearts.—EHvening Mail. 


“I CANNOT FEEL SAVED.” 


Martin Luther, in one of his conflicts 
with the Devil, was asked by the arch- 
enemy, if he felt his sins forgiven. ‘No,’ 
said the great reformer: ‘I don’t feel that 
they are forgiven, but I know they are, be- 
cause God says so in His Word.” Paul did 
not say, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt feel saved,’ but ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 


Ask that man whose debt was paid by his 
brother, “‘Do you feel that your debt is 
paid?” ‘No,’ is the reply; “I don’t feel that 
it is paid. I know from this receipt that it 
is paid, and I feel happy because I know it 
is paid.” 

So with you, dear reader. You must be- 
lieve in God’s love to you as revealed at the 
Cross of Calvary, and then you will feel 
happy, because you may know you _ are 
saved.” 


A dear old Christian, on hearing persons 
speaking of their feelings, used to say, 
“Weelings! feelings! Don’t bother yourself 
about your feelings. I just stick to the old 
truth that Christ died for me, and He is my 
surety right on to eternity; and I'll stick to 
that like a limpet to the rock.” 


“Be my feelings what they will, 
Jesus is my Saviour still.” 


—Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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GOOD HABITS A COMMERCIAL 
ASSET. 


Good habits have their commercial value 
because they are indicative of good morals. 
Many a young man is periling his financial 
success in life by not laying sufficient stress 
on clean habits and good associations. 
When a large bank in New York City 
wanted a young man for a responsible posi- 
tion, each of the many applicants were 
asked the ‘following questions:— 

What church do you attend? 

Wihat Sunday school, and who 
teacher ? 

Where do you spend your evenings? 

Who are your asociates? 

Do you ever use intoxicating drinks or 
tobacco? 


such questions are more often asked a 
young man applying for a position than is 
generally supposed. Merchants, bankers, 
brokers, and others who employ helpers, to 
whom great responsibilities must be en- 
trusted, want to be sure that they are 
trustworthy. If a young Man can give a 
satisfactory answer to each of the above 
questions he may be sure that somewhere 
he is very much wanted.—Ex. 


is your 


LOVE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Oh, it is just as different as can be,” 
said one of my young friends. 

“What is so different?” 

“Why, being a Christian. Everything is 
so different from what I expected.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“When you used to talk with me about 
being a Christian, I used to say to myself: 
‘No, I can’t now, for I should have to do so 
many hard things, and I never can do 
them.’ ” 

“What hard things?’ 

“Oh, I used to think, ‘Now, if I become a 
Christian, I shall have to walk just’ so; 
shall have to pray and read the Bible!’ It 
is so different from what I thought.” 

“Why, James, what do you mean? 
go to church and to prayer-meeting; 
read the Bible and pray.” 

“Oh, yes; ‘but then I love to do them. 
That makes all the difference. I love Jesus, 
and love to do all He wishes me to do.’— 
The Young Christian. 


You 
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APPROPRIATING SLIGHTS. 


She was a bright little woman, and 
when someone apologized for an occurrence 
at which she might have taken offence she 
laughingly disclaimed any such thought. 
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“I am honest, you know, and so I never 
pick up things that don’t belong to me— 
not even slights,” she said, merrily. “I 
don’t like them, anyway, and I ‘have to be 
quite certain that one is intended for my 
use before I appropriate it.” 


So many people spend wearisome hours in 
nursing grievances that they have only 
“picked up,’ and in brooding over slights 
which were never designed for them, that 
this sort of honesty is heartily to be com- 
mended.—Hast and West. 


KEEPING SWEET. 


Annoyance and irritation can never come 
to the person ;who declines to be annoyed 
or irritated. It will help us to maintain 
this consistent declination if we realize 
that every unexpected and interrupting de- 
mand upon our time, cur plans, and our 
good-nature, is simply an opportunity for us 
to show how we are living. 

Sometimes the telephone bell rings at a 
very inopportune time, and, upon answer- 
ing it, we get the reply that an inspector is 
just testing, to see whether our instrument 
and it connection are in condition to give 
us the kind of service that the company 
seeks to maintain. 

That is one mission of the things that 
break in on our life, with a jangling and 
an insistence that try us sorely, yet that 
we must respond to: they are “just testing.” 

The kind of response they get from us re- 
veals the condition of our instrument and 
its connection; we show at once whether 
the kind of service that is expected is 
being maintained. Upon our satisfactory 
and undisturbed answer to these “test 
calls’ depends our ability to answer the 
really great demands of life—Sunday 
School Times. 


WHAT TO TALK ABOUT. 


Keep clear of personalities in conversa- 
tion. Talk of things, objects, thoughts. 
The smallest minds occupy themselves with 
persons. Do not needlessly report ill of 
others. As far as possible, dwell on the 
good side of human beings. 

There are family boards where a constant 
process of depreciating, assigning motives 
goes forward. 
They are not pleasant places. One who is 
healthy does not wish to dine at a dissecting 
table. 

There is evil enough in man, God 
knows. But it is not the mission of every 
young man and woman to detail and re- 
port it all. Keep the atmosphere as pure 
as possible, and fragrant with gentleness 
and charity.—John Hall. 
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MARRIED TO A TREE. 
( 


By Our MISSIONARY, REv. J. F. CAMpP- 
BELL, D.D. 


Dear Children’s Record. 

This morning as I was going out I saw a 
little marriage party passing. I knew it 
from the bride-groom’s dress, and the trap- 
pings of the horse which he rode as if un- 
accustomed to such a seat, and which was 
being led by the bridle for the rider’s com- 
fort and safety. 

They stopped opposite our house, and 
waited inthe waste land across which I was 
just about to walk, so I had a little talk 
with them. 

It was the bridegroom’s third marriage, 
they explained. Tiwo wives had died. 

The bridegroom was. still young, and so I 
asked the causes of the death of his wives. 

The answers were so vague that I ques- 
tioned further, and was told that one had 
been ten and the other twelve years of age. 
This led to a brief lecture .on the evils of 
child marriage. 

But meanwhile the Brahman who was to 


perform the ceremony had arrived, and 
had begun. 
Where was the bride? Only men were 


present. The bride was a miserable little 
thorny acacia tree, and the Brahman was 
putting on it the requisite adornments— 
two red bits of cloth, some cheap bracelets, 
etc., and with his thumb applying to the 
trunk what in the case of a girl bride would 
have been put on her forehead. 

What was the meaning of it all? Just this, 
a third marriage is regarded as unlucky, 
and so it is made with a tree, and the next 
poor ilittle girl-wife will be the fourth, and 
will thus escape the bad luck. She is four- 
teen, they said, and we may hope that she 
will live longer than the first and second. 

A bit of red cotton cloth was spread on 
the ground, and on this some wheat was 
divided into sixteen minute heaps, four in 
a row, a cord was twisted up, one end of 
it tied to the tree, the other to the bride- 
groom’s bridal head-dress, after a pan leaf 
had been strung on it. 

A little fire of leaves, dried cow-dung, 
etc., was burning ready; a stick of incense 
was lighted from a match which a friend 
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produced from a match-box; a small 
earthen saucer was filled with ghee, a wick 
twisted from raw cotton and placed in it, 
and this was lighted. 

A brass lota of water stood ready, witha 
pan leaf in it as a sprinkler; a brass plat- 
ter held other things, and a cloth held 
still more. 

A cocoanut was placed on the wheat, and, 
as the Brahman rattled off his sacred 
words, he interjected directions to the 
bridegroom;—‘“pay attention,’ “fold your 
hands together,’ “do obeisance,” “put on 
sugar,” “put on a flower,’ ‘‘put on betel 
nut,” “sprinkle water,’ “put on rice,” and 
so on. 

But I had an engagement, and could not 
wait to the end. 


TOO SMALL TO DIVIDE. 


The bright-faced little lad who had ap- 
plied for the position of office boy stood 
anxiously waiting while the proprietor 
pondered. The latter surveyed the young 
applicant with a gaze half humorous, half- 
doubtful; he had much experience, and was 
not very hopeful of really valuable service. 

“I wonder whether you expect to engage 
as a whole boy or half a boy—half a boy, 
’most likely,” he said, musingly. The gray 
eyes in the freckled face flashed inquiring: 
ly wide, and he explained. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to question your hav- 
ing the requisite number of arms and legs; 
your body is all right; it is your mind I am 
talking about—your thoughts, wits, mem- 
ory. I suppose you have a host of schemes 
and employments of your own that will be 
a great deal more important than anything 


here. You are interested in ball games 
and”’— 
“Oh!” the boy suddenly comprehended, 


and drew himself up like a soldier on duty. 
“Yes sir, I like ball first-rate; but when 
I’m here I’ll be all here, and when Tm 
through here I’ll be all there, I’ll play for 
all I’m worth both places, but I ain’t big 
enough to divide.” 

He gained his place, and he is true to his 
word, but his opinion of himself is one that 
other boys should adopt for themselves. 

Few of us are big enough to divide in the 
sense of giving only half our mind to the 
duty in hand. It takes a whole boy to do 
the work God wants him to do. 
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MARY JONES AND HER BIBLE. 


Mary Jones was the daughter of a poor 
weaver living in Llanfihangel, Wales, a 
small village at the foot of Cader Idris. 

She was born in the year 1784, and» when 
old enough she helped her father weave. 

Her parents were devoted members of the 
Calvinistic Methodist Church, nowadays 
often called the Welsh Presbyterian. 

For six years she went two miles to a 
neighboring farmhouse that she might read 
the Bible and commit to memory passages 
from it, so that when a mere girl, she could 
repeat large portions of the Word of God. 
It was the exception rather than the rule 
to see a copy of the \Scriptures in a poor 
man’s house in Wales at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the meantime, she was careful to save 
her pennies in order to have a Bible of her 
own. Atter a few years she had saved a 
sufficient sum. 

The nearest place where she could pur- 
chase a copy was Bala, twenty-five miles 
away. 

It was early on a bright morning in 
the spring of 1800, in the sixteenth year of 
her age, that Mary started for Bala, bare- 


footed, carrying her’ shoes, to be put on 
just before entering the town. 
She arrived late in the evening, and 


' went to the home of David Edwards, an old 
minister, to whom she had been directed. 

Rev. Thomas Charles generally kept 
Bibles on hand. It was too late to see Mr. 
Charles that night, but before dawn the 
next morning they 'went to his home. 

Mr. Charles was very sorry to tell Mary 
that all the Bibles he had received from 
London had been sold months since except 
one or two which friends had ordered. 

The little maid went bitterly. She was 
greatly disappointed, and Mr. Charles was 
deeply moved, insomuch that he let her 


have one of the Bibles promised to his 
friends. 
This visit made a lasting impression 


upon both Mr. Charles and Mary. ‘When- 
ever the good minister came to Llanfihan- 
gel, or the neighborhood, to hold meetings, 
Mary was always present. 


In December, 1802, Mr. Charles preached 
in the Spitalfields, London. At this time 
he attended the committee meeting of the 
Religious Tract Society, and told them of 
the pressing needs of Wales. Among other 
proofs he recited the story of Mary Jones 
and her visit to Bala. 


Sympathy was awakened, and the com 
mittee was on the point of acceding to Mr. 
‘Charles’s request that a Bible society should 
be instituted for Wales, when Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, of Battersea, a noted Welsh Bap 
tist minister, exclaimed, “Mr. Charles, if we 
have a Bible society for Wales, why not 
for the whole country; why not for the 
whole world?” 
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This was the origin of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Afterwards, Mary Jones was married to 
a weaver, Thomas Lewis; and they lived 
in Bryncrug, a neighboring village. . 

She always maintained her love for the 
Bibie, and became an authority in the vil- 
lage on matters pertaining to the Scrip- 
tures. 

Mary kept bees, and a large part of what 
the bees produced she divided between the 
Bible Society and the foreign missionary 
societies. 


In 1854, an offering was made in the 
Methodist chapel in behalf of the China 
Million Testament Fund. One half 


sovereign (about $2.50) was found on the 
plate. 

As the congregation was composed of 
poor people, it was thought that some one 
had made a mistake. It was afterwards 
brought to light that Mary, now a widow, 
was the giver. It was part of what the 
bees had earned. 

Mary died on December 28, 1864, being 
in her eightieth year. The Bible that she 
had bought at Bala was on a table by her 
ped. The sweet promises she knew by 
heart. The Book had been her constant 
companion through life. 

After her death, Mary’s Bible was placed 
in the library of the Calvinistic Methodist 
College at Bala, and later it was handed 


over to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 
Mary lies buried in the cemetery at 


Bryncrug. Her grave is surrounded by a 
pretty iron railing. 

At the head of the grave is a large stone, 
upon which are engraved an open Bible 
and the following words in the form of an 
arch: “The grass withereth; the flower 
fadeth; but the Word of our God shall stand 
forever.” 

Then follow these words, 
Welsh and English: 

MARY. 
widow of Thomas Lewis, 
weaver, Bryncrug, 
who died December 28, 1864, 
Aged 80. 
This tombstone was erected 
by contributions 
of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in the 
district and other 
friends, in respect to her 
memory as the Welsh girl 
Mary Jones, 
who walked from Abergynolwyn 
to Bala in the year 1800 
when 16 years of age, 
to procure a Bible of the 
Rev. Thomas Charles, B.A., a 
circumstance which led 
to the establishment of the 
British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


engraved in 
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FANNY CROSBY AT NINETY. 

“A wee wisp of a wrinkled woman, so 
small as to be almost a dwarf, sitting in 
a tiny chair, turning up to you sightless 
eyes that are concealed by the dark glass 
of old-fashioned square spectacles—that is 
Fanny Crosby, the best-known hymn-writer 
now living, who Thursday, March 24, cele- 
brated the ninetieth anniversary of her 
birth, at her home in Bridgeport, Conn. 

“A natural aptitude for  versification, 
amounting to genius, wedded to an intensely 
religious spirit, has been blind since  in- 
fancy, a singular power in expressing the 
deepst religious emotions of the _ great 
mass of Christian people. 


“Which of the more than eight thousand 
hymns that have come from her fertile 
brain and glowing heart is really the most 
famous it would be hard to say. Assuredly 
she has written the ‘favorite hymn’ of 
myriads of persons, the choice ranging 
through a wide variety of her work. 

She herself prefers ‘Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus. Others choose ‘Rescue the Perish- 
ing, ‘All the Way My Saviour Leads Me,’ 
‘Only a Step to Jesus,’ ‘Pass Me Not, O Gen- 
tle Saviour,’ ‘Jesus, Keep Me Near. the 
Cross, ‘To the Work,’ ‘Blessed Assurance,’ 
‘I Am Thine, O Lord.’ 


“The amazing extent of the successful 
writings of this little blind woman is al- 
most incredible. The many well-known 
hymns cited afford only a glimpse of the 
character of the woark. 


“It will be noticed that Fanny Crosby’s 
hymns are distinctively personal. They 
have to do chiefly with two major subjects, 
the personality of Jesus Christ and the 
glories of heaven. Both are blended ina 
hymn which has become universally popu- 
lar, and has special significance when the 
blindness of the author is borne in mind. 
It is called ‘Saved by Grace,’ and runs: 


‘Some day the silver cord will break 
And I no more as now shall sing; 

But, O the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 


And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the Story—Saved by Grace. 
And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story—Saved by grace. 


‘Some day my earthly house will fall, 
I cannot tell how soon t’will be, 
But this I know—my All in All 
Has now a place in heav’n for me. 


Some day when fades the golden sun 
Beneath the rosy-tinted west, 

My Blessed Lord shall say, “Well done!” 
And I shall enter into rest.’ 

And I shall see Him, ete. 
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“There is probably not a Sunday-school 
in creation that does not sing Fanny 
Crosby’s hymns at some time in every year. 
Undoubtedly millions of persons sing them 
every Sunday. Her words have become 
fixed upon the minds of youth everywhere. 
along with their earliest religious memo- 
ries. 


“Wherever missionaries have gone, there 
they have carried the influence of Fanny 
Crosby. Translations of her songs may be 
heard weekly in the Kraals of South 
Africa, in Japanese Sunday-schools, Chinese 
churches, under peepul trees of india, 
where Christians are gathered, among the 
fellaheen of Egypt, the boys and girls of 
Turkey, and the brown-skinned descendants 
of South Sea Island cannibals. 

“Born in South Hast Putnam County, 
New York, March 24, 1820, she lost her 
sight through the application of a hot poul- 
tice which destroyed the optic nerves. 


At the age of fifteen she entered the New 
York Institution for the Blind. Twelve 
years here as a pupil were followed by 
eleven years as a teacher; it was in this 
period that she acquired her vocabulary 
and what technical literary skill she pos- 
sessed. | 

While a pupil she had often read original 
verses on public occasions, and once ap- 
peared with a deputation before the House 
and Senate at Washington to plead, in 
verse, for the education of the blind. She 
came into contact with many distinguished 
men, about whom she now delights to talk. 

“In 1858 Miss Crosby was married to 
Alexander Van Alstyne, a fellow pupil at 
the institution, and a music teacher. He 
died in 1902. The first of the long series 
of hymns that were destined to make Fanny 
Crosby famous was written in 1864 for 
William B. Bradbur, the hymn being: 


‘We are going, we are going, 
To a home beyond the skies.’ 


“Since then she has co-operated with 
most of the well-known religious composers, 
Ira ‘D. Sankey being an especial friend. All 
sorts of pen names have been signed to her 
work by the hymnbook makers, so that her 
immense output cannot be fully recognized. 


“The stories of men and women whose 
lives these songs have affected—men saved 
from suicide, prodigals restored to their 
families, etc.—are, of course, legion. Many 
of them the author has herself heard when 
attending the religious meetings, as she 
used to do frequently. 

She believes her blindness a blessing. If 
I had not been deprived of sight, I should 
never have received so good an education, 
nor have cultivated so fine a memory, nor 
have been able to do good to so many 
people.’ ”—Ex. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 
REV. DONALD MACGILLIVRAY, D.D. 
BY “REV. PaNVACKAY, 10.1): 


As the name Carey suggests Bible trans- 
lation and the name Duff education, so the 
name MacGillivray suggests literature. His 
life is given to the production of books to 
meet the new demand in China. 


Training and Appointment. 


Dr. MacGillivray is a Canadian, a gold- 
medalist in Classics of the Toronto Univer- 
sity and a graduate of Knox College. In 
all his studies he was distinguished as a 
student. 

He was appointed a missionary to Honan 
in 1888, being one of the first group that 
broke ground in that fruitful field. For ten 
years he laboured as few others could be- 
cause of his great strength,—but even he 
has his limitations. He came home in 
proken health and for a time there was an- 
xiety lest he might be unable to return. 
But a good constitution recuperates quickly. 
He was able at the end of his furlough to 
return with his former zeal and elasticity, 
but another call was at hand. 


The Christian Literature Society. 


This Society was founded in 1887 by Dr. 
Alex. Williamson. Its headquarters is in 
Shanghai, and its object is to provide books 
of a high order for the more intelligent 
classes in China. 

There is a great multitude of these high- 
er classes in China who can appreciate the 
best that can be put into their hands, and 
they will use it if put in an acceptable 
form. They include civil and «= military 
fmandarins, educational inspectors and 
teachers, and the hundreds of thousands of 
students who are ambitious to get recogni- 
tion and appointment to office. 

This is a great constituency which had 
not hitherto been adequately attempted. 
Other societies such as the Bible and 
Tract Societies were doing good work but 
in other lines. 


Timothy Richards. 


Dr. Williamson died in 1890 and another 
Secretary was wanted. They were led to 
extend an invitation to Mr. Timothy Ri- 
chards who had already become well known 
in China. He is a Welshman who went to 
China in 1869 under the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society. He was one of the first who 
travelled in Korea. He was placed in 
charge of the Mansion House Fund (Lon- 
don, Eng.) raised to relieve the famine in 
China in 1888,—one of the greatest famines 
on record in all history. 

He was appointed to represent Christian- 
ity to the Chinese Government and was 
asked to become one of the Advisors of the 
Emperor of China, who had been reading 
books published by this Society and want- 
ed to lead a reform movement in his own 
country. The day fixed for the first meet- 
ing was the date fixed by the late Empress 
to check reform and for a time the move- 
ment was arrested. 

Mr. Richards was asked by Li Hung 
Chang to aid in the settlement of the mas- 
gsacre of over a hundred missionaries in the 
Province of Shansi. 

He said to the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
that the Missionary Societies would not sell 
the lives of their missionaries for gold, but 
that as a great crime had been committed 
the people who did it should be fined as a 
check to crime. So he proposed a fine of 
$300,000.00 to be paid in ten yearly install- 
ments and to be applied to the erection of 
a great modern University College where 
Chinese students could get a western edu- 
cation and cure that ignorance that was the 
cause of the Boxer uprising. 

That is the man called to be Secretary of 
this Society and who still occupies that po- 
sition. 


Translators. 

But in order to do the work that needed 
to be done it was necessary to secure men, 
—competent men who could take the best 
books in other languages and put them, or 
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the substance of them, into good Chinese. In 
order to do that only men could be employ- 
ed who had become expert in the use of 
the Chinese language. 

Even then it is necessary to secure the 
aid of native helpers, for few, if any, for- 
eigners ever become so expert in the use of 
Chinese as to be entirely free from the 
Western flavour. 

The Chinese purchaser of a book is not 
a judge of scientific accuracy of statement 
but he is a connoiseur in literary style and 
infers from a cursory glance whether the 
author is a Chinese scholar. We judge 
a bookly its scientific value, with oftimes, 
disastrous results as to the sale of the book 
in Chinese. 

Much harm has resulted from the fact 
that much good Christian literature has 
been published in poor literary style. The 
Chinese reject it with contempt. 

The reason for this was that the Chinese 
scholar of high degree demanded a larger 
salary than Missionary Societies felt able 
to pay and they emploved cheap workmen, 
—pbut with the result that their books did 
not find the sale nor accomplish the work 
that was expected. 

It was for this reason that Mr. Richards 
picked out the ablest men that he could 
find in any of the missions in China and 
sought their services for literary work, Mr. 
MacGillivray was one of these. 


Support. 


But besides men it was necessary to get 
money. The Society has no revenue of its 
own and has no church at its back to sup- 
port its work. They accordingly had to go 
to the Mission Boards and ask them for the 
man and also for his support. So Mr. Ri- 
chards came to Toronto and met the For- 
eign Mission Committee. He presented the 
vast opportunity in China for literature 
and the importance of acting quickly, and 
he urged that Mr. McGillivray be loaned 
for that purpose. 

en ) 


Honan Mission. 


The Committee was impressed with Mr. 
Richards’ appeal, but they also thought of 
our own little mission in Honan. To give 
up such a man as Mr. MacGillivray, when 
the staff was so small and the field so dif- 
ficult, was not easy. What would the Ho- 
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nan missionaries say? 
be consulted. 

They were very reluctant, could scarce- 
ly bring themselves to assent to letting Mr. 
MacGillivray go, but Mr. MacGillivray him- 
self thought his life would count more for 
China in Shanghai than in Honan. He was 
accordingly allowed to go, or rather loaned 
to the Christian Literature Society. He 


went in 1899,—and the results justified the 
sacrifice. 


They had a right to 


His Work. 


The Society has published probably 1,400 
different books since its inception. They 
publish many kinds of books,—historical, 
biographical, scientific,—anything that will 
enlighten and develop Chinese character 
and build up an intelligent national life. 

Dr. McGillivray confines himself to books 
of a distinctly religious nature. He thinks 
aS a Missionary he would like to devote his 
whole life to such work. With that many 
will sympathize, without in any degree de- 
preciating the other lines of work,—which 
are good and important. He has prepared 
during his connection with the Society bet- 
ween sixty and seventy volumes, besides 
editing magazines, preaching, lecturing and 
taking an active part in all kinds of Christ- 
ian activities demanding attention in such 
a centre as Shanghai. 


The Last Report. 


The last report presented to the General 
Assembly in Halifax is a good specimen of 
his engagements :— 

1. He is editor of the “Chinese Christian 
Review,’—to which he had been a frequent 
contributor for years. It is an interdenom- 
inational magazine and reaches thousands 
of Chinese preachers and teacaers. It aims 
at giving the best thoughts of the best men 
on Scripture exposition, prayer life, Bible 
study, etc. 

2. “A New Life of Christ.” This takes 
the best thoughts of Edersheim. Geikie, 
Farrar and others and weaves them into 
one book, adapted to the Chinese mind. 

3. “The Training of the Twelve.’—This 
great work by A. B. Bruce has been com- 
pleted this year and will be of great value 
to students. 

4. “A life of Wm. Muirhead,” for fifty 
years an evangelistic missionary in Shang- 
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hai, with whom Dr. MacGillivray was _ in- 
timately acquainted. 

5. Stalker’s “Imago Christi,’ was put into 
Chinese and required less adaptation to the 
Chinese mind than any other book he had 
translated. 

These specimens will suffice to illustrate 
the nature and importance of his service. 
To prepare sufficient literature for a popu- 
lation of 400,000,000, just awaking out of a 
long sleep and acquiring a taste for books, 
is a task beyond the possibility of estimate. 
Not all the missionaries in China could ac- 
complish it. Yet we should do our best 
and the sea will divide as we go forward. 


} 


Mrs. MacGillivray. 


She was a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society before Dr. McGillivray met 
her. She is a helpment indeed. Besides 
her other cares she also translates books 
suitable for women and children. They 
both Jove their work and have won to a 
high degree the confidence and affection 
of missionaries in China by whatever 
name called. 

They are the special missionaries of Zion 
Church, Brantford, by whom their salary is 
paid. 

_——————— on 
THE GOLDEN DAY. 


By ROBERT BURDETTE. 


There are two days in the week upon 
which and about which I never worry. 
Two care-free days, kept sacredly free from 
fear and apprehension. 

One of these days is Yesterday. Yester- 
day, with all its cares and frets, with all its 
pains and aches, all its faults, its mistakes 
and blunders, has passed forever beyond 
the reach of my recall. I cannot undo an 
act that I wrought, I cannot unsay a word 
that I said, on Yesterday. All that it holds 
of my life, of wrong, regret, and sorrow, is 
in the hands of the Mighty Love that can 
make the wrong things right, that can 
turn weeping into laughter, that can give 
beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness, joy of the morning 
for the woe of the night. 

Save for the beautiful memories, sweet 
and tender, that linger like the perfume of 
roses in the heart of the day that is gone, 
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I have nothing to do with Yesterday. 
mine, it is God’s. 


It was 


UDEATE Sa 

And the other day I do not worry about 
is To-morrow. To-morrow, with all its pos- 
sible adversities, its burdens, its perils, its 
large promise and poor performance, its 
failures and mistakes, is as far beyond the 
reach of my mastery as its dead sister, Yes- 
terday. It is a day of God’s. Its sun will 
rise in roseate splendor, or behind a mask 
of weeping clouds. 

But it will rise. Yes it will rise. Until 
then, the same love and patience that held 
Yesterday holds To-morrow. Save for the 
star of Hope that gleams forever on the 
brow of To-morrow, shining with tender 
promise into the heart of To-day, I have no 
possession in‘that unborn day of grace. 
All else is in the safekeeping of the Infinite 


Love that holds for me the treasures of 
Yesterday. The Love that is higher than 
the stars, wider than the skies, deeper 


than the seas. 
It will be mine. 


To-morrow—it is God’s day. 


There is left for myself, then, but one 
day of the week—To-day. Any man can 
fight the battles of To-day. Any woman can 
carry the burdens of just one day. Any 
man can resist the temptations of To-day. 

O friends, it is only when, to the burdens 
and cares of To-day, carefully measured 
out to us by the Infinite Wisdom and Might 
that gives with them the promise, ‘‘As thy 
day, so shall thy strength bbe,’ we willfully 
add the burdens of those two awful eterni- 
ties—Yesterday and To-morrow—such bur- 
dens as only the mighty God can sustain— 
that we break down. It isn’t the experience 
of To-day that drives men mad. It is the 
remorse for something that happened Yes- 
terday, the dread of what To-morrow may 
disclose. 

These are God’s days. 
him. 

Therefore, I think, and I do, and I jour- 
ney, but one day at a time. That is the 
easy day. That is the Man’s day. Nay, 
rather, that is Our Day—God’s and Mine. 
And while faithfully and dutifully I run 
my course, and work my appointed task on 
that day of Ours, God the Almighty and the 
All-loving takes care of Yesterday and To- 
morrow.—Los Angeles Times. 


Leave them with 
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Home Missions East, 1909. 


The Home Committee, Eastern Section, 
finds that it needs to lay great emphasis 
upon the one outstanding difficulty with 
which it has been confronted in its efforts 
to carry on its work during the past year. 


This difficulty has not been the want of 
Mission Fields. In a territory extending 
from Newfoundland on the East to the 
American boundary line, and beyond it, on 
the West, and from Labrador and Quebec 
on the North to Bermuda on the South, 
plenty of communities are to be found 
which require the ministrations of the he- 
ralds of the cross. Nor has the difficulty 
been the lack of sufficient means, as it often 
has ‘been in the past. In their liberality 
our people have supplied ample means for 
carrying on a larger work than it has been 
possible to undertake. 


Our one great discouragement has been 
the lack of men to serve as catechists but 
more especially as ordained missionaries 
all the year round. 


Ordained Missionaries. 


The number of this most important class 
of labourers has been exactly the same as 
during the previous year, viz., ten. But 
this is only a little more than half the num- 
ber employed during the year 1907-8 and is 
even a smaller proportion of those employ- 
ed in some previous years. 

Though all these ordained missionaries 
have reported to the Committee, their re- 
ports shew a-slight diminution in the num- 
per of preaching stations, of families ser- 
ved, of communicants on the rolls, of com- 
municants added during the year, of the 
amount paid by fields for service and of the 
amounts contributed for the Schemes. The 
only increase has been an increase of $830. 
paid by the Home Mission Committee. 


¢ 


Catechists. 


There is a diminuticn in the number of 
the catechists as compared with last year. 
It has fallen from fifty-eight to fifty, of 
whom two were employed as assistants to 
settled ministers. Generally the statistics 
in the catechists’ fields shew results similar 
to those in the fields of the ordained mis- 
sionaries. 

The number of preaching stations sup- 
plied was one hundred and twenty-five, of 
families served one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-six, and of communicants one 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen. The 
amount paid by fields for the services of 


the catechists, $8,995.86. That contributed 
to the Schemes of the Church was $1,092.- 
45; a slight advance on the amount given 
the previous year. Of this $373.65 was for 


* Home Missions. 


Immigration. 


The work of caring for the immigrants 
that land at the ports of Halifax and St. 


John has again engaged the careful at- 
tention of the Committee. Last summer 
Key. J. ' ) Dustan> acted*as “Immigration 


Chaplain at Halifax; and during the winter 
months of 1909-10, as during the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year, Dr. Patterson 
has filled that position. 


In St. John similar work was done by 
Rev. H. Read, one of the city ministers 
Opinions may differ as to the best methods 
of caring for the strangers that are throng- 
ing to our shores in ever-increasing num- 
bers; but many testimonies have been borne 
te the fact that the work already attempted 
has not been in vain. 


This whole question of Immigration 
Work has been the subject of conference 
between the Home Mission Committees of 
the Eastern and Western Sections of the 
Church, and, while some matters have not 
yet been settled, it has been agreed that in 
future the work at the Maritime Province 
ports shall be under the control of this 
Committee. 


It has also been agreed that the cost of 
the work’ at Halifax and St. John shall be 
paid out of the money raised in the Eastern 
Section of the Church for the Hastern and 
Western Home Mission Funds, in propor- 
tion to the number of Presbyterian immi- 
grants remaining in the Hast or going to 
the Western part of the~ Dominion. To 
these arrangements the General Assembly 
is hereby respectfully requested to give its 
sanction. 


Hospitals and Schools. 


There has been no change in the policy 
of the Committee in reference to the work 
in Hospitals; but its members realize more 
fully the importance of this department of 
its efforts. The chaplains receive many 
testimonies to the appreciation with which 
their services are welcomed in the various 


institutions in which they carry on their 
work. 

The Presbytery of Inverness, within 
whose bounds there existed most of the 


educational destitution which your Com- 
mittee sought to remove by means of the 
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employment of student teachers who should 
do Christian work as well as teach the 
schools of the sections in which they la- 
boured, has reached the conclusion that the 
purpose for which this particular step was 
taken has been largely served, and hence 
it applied for only three teachers for the 
ensuing summer instead of the much larger 
number employed last year. Some help of 
the same sort has, however, been sought and 
granted in the neighbourhood of our con- 
gregation in Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 


Report of H. M. Superintendent for the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Our work during the past year has been, 
on the whole, of an encouraging character. 
There has been no large development, but 
there has been substantial progress all 
along the line. A!l our missions were sup- 
plied during the summer months. There 
are numerous blanks for the winter as 
usual. However, several students were se- 
cured to supply the more important fields, 
and for this we have great cause for thank- 
fulness. : 

One great obstacle to progress in the ma- 
jority of our missions is the lack of con- 
tinuous supply. There is vacancy for six 
to eight months in the year in more than 
thirty fields, which would soon be self sus- 
taining congregations, if proper care and 
attention were bestowed upon them. 

The need of a larger number of young 
men for the ministry is manifest in every 
direction. Our Church, down by the sea, 
does make some progress from year to 
year. The Synod is not growing weaker; 
but the progress might be much greater 
than it is if our people were ‘better cared 
for throughout the field of Home Missions. 


There has been unprecedented growth 
and development of natural resources 
throughout our Dominion, which makes 
loud demands for the services of young 
men. Every department of trade affords 
abundant opportunity for good wages and 
rapid advancement. There are irresistible 
inducements for thousands of our young 
men who go from us every year. 

The state of religion has also a deterrent 
effect on candidates for the ministry. Never- 
theless I am firmly convinced that by far 
the largest number of the young men enter- 
ing the ministry do so with pure motives 
and lofty aims and self-denying spirit. This 
I would say in passing, that it is the duty 
of all our Colleges to place tremendous em- 
phasis upon the value of unflinching cou- 
rage for the truth in order to uphold and 
exalt the ideals of the Christian life in our 
day and generation. 

The population of these provinces remains 
stationary. The increase, if any, will be in 
the manufacturing centres. The harvests 
have been a fair average, prices have ruled 
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unusually high and farming has become a 
profitable occupation. The fisheries have 
been remunerative, the lumber trade has 
revived. Mining has been hampered by 
striking workmen. Thereare new ventures 
here and there in manufacturing lines, 
and the outlook for the Maritime Provinces 
is more hopeful than for years. 


As to our Church work there are many 
symptoms of improvement. For example, 
many weak fields have grown stronger and 
new equipments have been added. Better 
organization, increase of Church member- 
ship and more liberal support of ordinances 
are to be noted in various quarters. 


The additions to the Communion Roll in 
many of the mission stations, have been 
large during the past summer. In different 
fields, ten, fifteen, twenty-five, thirty and in 
one case fifty members were received on 
profession of faith. 


We note that a large number of our fields 
have been self-sustaining for the summer, 
many reporting large balances on the right 
side. If it were not invidious to mention 
names I would mention a long honour list; 
this much I can say, that our catechists 
rendered faithful and splendid service dur- 
ing the time they served upon the field. 
These are the men who will bear aloft the 
old fiag in the days to come. Cheer the 
boys, cheer! ‘‘May the angel who redeemed 
me from all evil bless the lads.” 


Finances. 


The receipts for Home Missions, Hast 
and West, for the past year, excluding the 
credit balance of $5.410.01 on March Ist, 
1909, were $18,883.72, being an increase of 
$310.87 over those of the preceding year. 


This amount, largely in consequence of the 
great scarcity of ordained - missionaries 
and catechists was sufficient, -not only to 
enable the Committee to meet all the ex- 
penditure required in the Hast and to con- 
tribute $4,885.41 to Home Missions in the 
North West, but also to maintain our im- 
migration, educational and hospital work 
with equal or increased efficiency, and to 
add $5,766.83 to our credit balance. Of 
this balance $4,000.00 has, since the closing 
of the accounts been transferred to the Re- 
serve Fund. 


Christianity would sacrifice its divinity 
if it abandoned its missionary character and 
became a mere educational institution. When 
the power of reclaiming the lost dies out 
of the Church it ceases to be the Church. 
It may remain a useful institution, though 
it is most likely to become an immoral and 
mischievous one. Where the power remains, 
there, whatever is wanting, it may still be 
gaid that “the tabernacle of God is with. 
men.’—Professor Seeley. 
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NOTES. 


Attention is asked to Dr. Pidgeon’s ar- 
ticle in “The Church and Moral Reform” 
on another page, and to some of the glar- 
ing anomalies in our criminal law, there 
mentioned; also to Dr. Ramsay’s article on 
“the Hire of the Laborers,’ and the anom- 
alies in another direction, there set forth. 

It is the intention of the Augmentation 
Committee to issue Dr. Ramsay’s article 
in leaflet form. Any who wish parcels of 
it for free distribution, please write Rev. 
Dr. Ramsay, Ottawa. 

“The Strangers within our Gates,’ by Dr. 
Shearer, on another page, gives food for 
much thought and more action. It also is 
to be printed in leaflet form for distribu- 
tion. Write Rev. Dr. Shearer, Confedera- 
tion Life Building, Toronto. 

Home Missions, East, and Augmentation 
most, and: West, for 1909, and. Dr. R.. \P. 
Mackay’s article for the Young People, on 
Rey. Donald MacGillivray, D.D., with some 
other things, will well repay careful read- 
ing. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Systematic 
Beneficence, has for distribution a large 
number of leaflets on giving.—e. g.—Tract, 
1, “Seriptural Giving: The Church’s Great 
Reform.”—Tract No. 2 ‘““‘What Owest Thou 


Unto My lLord’—with figures for 1909. 
Copies of these tracts may be had from the 
author, Rev. James Buchanan, Dundalk, 
Ont., or from the Armac Press, Toronto. 


Price twenty-five cents per hundred, post- 
paid. 

World’s Missionary Congress, in 
come and gone. Hight 
Committees were appointed eighteen 
months ago, from the world’s leaders in 
Foreign Mission work, to gather all the 
latest world information, each along some 
special line. During that time these Com- 
mittees have been corresponding with mis- 
Sionaries everywhere, and tabulating the 
information received. 

Reports from these committees was giv- 
en to the Congress, one each day, for eight 
days, after which there was a discussion 
by the members of Congress, in seven min- 
ute speeches. 

The result of the whole, reports and dis- 


The 
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cussions, will be issued in eight volumes, 
one for each day, with appendix, making 
nine vols. so that the information will be 
available for all. 


The EHastern and Western Sections of our 
church have, say, half a million each in their 
fields in Korea. The relationships there 
promise to he very pleasant, for Rev. R. 
Grierson, M.D., one of the missionaries of 
the Eastern Section, writes to. Dr. R.  P. 
Mackay, of Mr. McLeod, the first mission- 
ary of the Western Section.— 

“It was good to meet this bright young 
man you have sent out to us. The fact 
that his father studied theology two ‘years 
in Pine Hill in my own time there, gives 
me avery paternal interest in him.” 


One of the latest letters from Korea 
closes with these 'words.—‘‘You will rejoice 
with us that Korean work is prospering as 
before, and as never ‘before, and you will, 
we trust, join in prayer for the million 
souls, though the pastoring of that million 
will be a new problem for us and for you.” 


How do you reconcile the call to prayer 
that comes from Korea for a million souls 
this year, with the fact that our total field 
in Korea, under the care of both Divisions 
of our F. M. Committee, contains, say, one 
million? Is it reasonable, even for faith to 
ask that? The answer is that the call to 
prayer comes from all Korea, with say, fif- 
teen ‘millions, or more, and from al]l_ the 
Missions that are working in that country. 


A striking illustration of changes in 
China is the statement of Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Cecil, who says that on his recent vis- 
it to China, he saw no poppy fields where 
on a previous visit a few years ago, fields 
of it were seen in plenty. This marks in 
a striking way the decrease in the use of 
opium. 


Mr. James §. Potter who for many years 
has had valuable experience in Sailors Mis- 
sion work in Nova Scotia and on the inland 
waters of Ontario has been appointed Sup- 
erintendent of the Sailors Work under the 
auspices of the Upper Canada Tract So- 
ciety. 


THE CHURCH AND MORAL 
REFORM, V. 


By ProFr. GEO. PIDGEON, D.D., VANCOUVER. 


In our last paper we considered the work 
which the Church’s department of Moral 
and Social Reform is doing along lines of 
education. The next branch of its work is 
now before us, namely. 


2.—Legislation. 


In a self-governing country the laws rep- 
resent the average of the nation’s moral 
sentiment. If the laws be above the aver- 
age, more will be against them than for 
them, and they must be lowered. If the 
laws ‘be (below the average, more will be 
against them than for them and they must 
be raised. That average is determined by 
intensity as well as by numbers, because a 
few earnest people will exert more influence 
on the laws and their administration than 
a great many indifferent ones. But some- 
where near the average the law must be. 

The task before the different moral _ re- 
form organizations is two-fold:—first, to 
raise the average of the nation’s moral con- 
victions, and second, to lift the laws up to 
the average. 


It will foe noticed that we do not say that 
the laws represent the average of the na- 
tion’s morality. It is the fact that this is 
not so which has called the morai reform 
organizations into existence. Gross evils 
often flourish in the midst of a highly vir- 
tuous population. They are propagated by 
a few: they are patronized only by a minor- 
ity. It would be libellous to call them the 
custom. of the community. Yet with the 
majority of the people above them they are 
allowed to continue their deadly work. 

This may be accounted for in different 
ways. Sometimes the people know nothing 
about them. Many ruinous practices are 
carried on while the general public is igno- 
rant even of their existence. Sometimes 
the people are indifferent. They have not 
been affected by the sins which others com- 
mit, and so are unconcerned. 

Often when people do detest certain cus- 
toms in the community, they do not feel 
responsible for them. It is part of the re- 
ligious creed of many good men that the 
work of the church should be done only by 
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teaching and moral influence, and that the 
religious organizations ought not to take 
definite action to put a stop to specific evils. 
And often when men do feel their responsi- 
bility for wrongs tolerated in their commu- 
nity, they do not know how to remove them. 

Now the Moral Reform Departments of the 
churches aim to quicken the people’s sense 
of responsibility for what they tolerate in 
their laws and customs, and to point out 
the steps which should be taken with a 
view to their removal. 


The object before us is thus to give point 
and purpose to the nation’s convictions on 
the moral issues before the country. If the 
church teaches men to abstain from certain 
evils themselves and to hate them in 
others, this special department arouses 
them to oppose them along  practic- 
al lines. Thus the average of the nation’s 
moral sentiment is being raised. 

This is partly done by our’ educational 
work, discussed in our last paper. When our 
citizens see the evil and how to remove it 
little else is necessary. It is also done by 
campaigns against particular evils, as for 
example, the Local Option movement. Every 
campaign of this nature is a powerful in- 
strument for awakening the public to a 
sense of the magnitude of these evils, of 
their responsibility for them and of the 
possibility of removing them. 


The next step is to raise the laws to the 
average. Self interest and the loved sin 
in a few frequently keep the law away be- 
low the level of the people’s convictions. It 
requires skilful leadership and united ef- 
fort to overcome these enemies of righteous- 
ness. J 

For example, the people as a whole con- 
demn professional gambling. Yet the rep- 
resentatives of the jockey clubs have so in- 
fluenced parliament that it is legalized on 
race-tracks while it is a criminal offence 
everywhere else. Now the State cannot 
make “legally right what is morally wrong.” 
Further the State stultifies itself by pro- 
tecting a vice when it is patronized by 
Society, and punishing the same vice when 
it is practised by the common crowd. 

Most communities in our land feel that 
their liquor laws are unsatisfactory. So 
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long as men are licensed to make money 
out of the vices of the people, and encour- 
aged to cultivate those vices as widely as 
possible that there may be a stronger de- 
mand and higher prices for their wares, 
the Christian conscience will protest against 
the system and will never rest until it is 
changed. And even when the traffic in in- 
toxicants. is prohibited by law there is need 
of improvement in the means of enforce- 


ment. Much progress has been made in 
Temperance reform recently, but there is 
much yet to do. There can be no peace 
here until this evil is driven from our 
coasts. 

Nowhere is improvement in our laws 


more necessary than in those which deal 
with the social evil. 

A study of our criminal code is startling. 
Consider these facts. A man who damages 
a shrub or tree in a park, or a post letter 
box or bag, is liable to five years’ imprison- 
ment. It he injures a vine, or puts noxious 
material in a private salmon fishery, he is 
liable to seven years’ imprisonment. 
Fourteen years imprisonment is the pen- 
alty due for maining or poisoning cattle, and 
imprisonment for life for damaging a 
house or boat or bridge (by explosives so as 
to endanger life. 

While, for seducing a minor, or for a 
guardian seducing his ward, or an employer 
his employee, the penalty is only two years’ 
imprisonment. And for procuring girls for 
immoral purposes the penalty is only five 
years’ imprisonment, and until 1908 it was 
only two. Think of it! Fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment for wounding cattle, while for 
ruining in body and soul the flower of our 
families, only two! Surely there is need of 
amendment here! 


It is a surprise to many that notorious 
adultery is not a crime under Canadian 
law. It is in the United States. When a 
few years ago an American Judge put the 
law in operation in Alaska against this 
class of criminal, numbers of them moved 
into Canadian territory where this sort of 
thing was allowed. Our police officials in 
the territories have informed the authorit- 
ies at Ottawa that the teeth are drawn 
from our criminal laws by this defect; but 
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so far their representations combined with 
those of the Moral Reform leaders have 
been vain. 


Progress is being made, nevertheless, in 
improving our laws. At a recent session of 
Parliament the possession of obscene liter- 
ature in quantities was made a criminal of- 
fence, whereas previously a sale had to be 
traced to the guilty party before a convic- 
tion could be secured. 

At the same time the penalty for procur- 
ing was raised from two to five years’ im- 
prisonment. Our laws against professional 
gambling have just been strengthened. The 
recent enactment of the Lord’s Day Act has 
been a great triumph for the forces of right- 
eousness. Under our Local Veto laws 
steady advancement is heing made in the 
banishing of the bar-room, while in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia prohibition 
laws have been passed. It will be noted 
that none of these laws infringe on the li- 
berty of the individual—it is the business of 
wrong doing that is attacked. 


The people of Canada are sound at heart. 
They are overwhelmingly in favor of moral- 
ity. If their convictions can fe brought to 
bear directly on these moral issues, the de- 
fects and abuses complained of will soon be 
removed. The evils complained of have 
reached their present stature largely 
through neglect. The majority of the peo- 
ple have been content to pursue their own 
ends and let others alone. Wicked men 
have taken advantage of this to fasten their 
vices like leeches on the body politic. Let 
cur people once understand actual condi- 
tions and see their duty in the circumstan- 
ces, and the righteousness that exalteth a 
nation will be established in our land. 


It is the duty of the Church to lead the 
members of congregations from Sunday rest 
to Sunday hallowing. This is the language 
of a pastoral letter recently issued to minis- 
ters and church councils, by the Consistory 
of Hanover, Germany. 


The neace of mind that has lived near 
to God is like the quiet, steady lustre of the 
lighthouse lamp, startling no one, ever to he 
found when wanted, casting the same mild 
ray through the long night across the mad- 
dest billows that curl their crests around 
the rock on which it stands.—F. W. Robert- 
son. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, The tendency of our large cities to be- 

SESIGNATIONS. come densely congested with a large foreign 

CalletEsou pope eon and the NEEeeSLty of doing 

Mr. J sD A something quickly for their evangeliza- 

Lucknow, Ont., to eT Cee eee a tion and uplift is seen in the estimate, re- 

cepted. cently laid before the Presbytery of Mont- 
Beachburg, to Mr. D. B. 


Marsh of Spring- 

field. 

Fort William, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Cranston, 
of Collingwood. 

Havelock, to Mr. James Shene of Baltimore. 

First Church, Prince Rupert, to Mr. J. S. 
Sutherland, Halifax. 

St. Andrews, Fort William, to Mr. J. A. 
Cranston of Collingwood. 

Rocanville, Sask., to Mr. W. A. Black. 

Pine River, Ont., to Mr. E. H. Sawers of 


Brucefield. 

"Thorold... Ont., too Mra) W.. Loe Sinicn Ole Up: 
tergrove. 

«‘edarville and Esplin, Ont., to Mr. Frank 
Davey. 


MacVicar Memorial, Montreal, to Mr. J. G 
Potter of Peterboro. 


Inductions Into 


Alameda, Sask., 24 May, Mr. R. Garside. 

Calvin Church, Hamilton, 20 May, Mr. R. 
T. Cockburn. 

Wordsworth & Newbury, 10 June, Mr. Mal- 
colm Lindsay. 

st. Pauls, Oil Springs, 17 May, Mr. James 
C. Robinson. 

Daysland & Strome, Alta. 21 June, Mr. I. A. 
James. 
Kemptville & Oxford Mills, Ont., 
Mr. C. C. Salisbury. 
Brampton Church, Toronto, 15 June, Mr. N 
A. McEachern. 

St. Andrews Ch. Macleod, Alta., 3 May, Mr. 
R. Boyle.. 

Verdun, Que., 17 June, Mr. J. W. Johnston. 

Windsor Milley-“Queredtiey uly ceria 
Muir. 

Newbury & Wardsville, 
Malcolm Lindsay. 


31 May, 


Ont., 10 June, Mr. 


Resignations Of. 


Binbrook & Saltfleet, Ont. Mr. S. H. 
kissian. 

Wetaskiwin, Alta, Mr. I. E. Hogg. 

Milestone, Sask., Mr. D. McKeen Reid. 

Mission City, B. C., Mr. C. McDiarmid 

st. Andrews Ch., Thamesford, Ont., Mr. 
DT wAy Watson: 


Sar- 


real, that in a certain definite block in that 
city, bounded by St. Catherine, Craig, St. 
Lawrence and Bleury, there are gathered, 
largely within the last few years, forty 
thousand people, chiefly foreign born. 
Many of them are Jews. Many are from the 
Slav centres of Eastern Europe. In _ the 
district there are fifty places where liquor 
is sold, and twelve places of cheap xmuse- 
ment; while for religious uplift, there is 
one synagogue, one small Salvation Army 
station, and a small mission, known as All 
Peoples Mission. 

This condition of things is a surprise, 
even to the citizens, so silently and swiftly 
does it come about. 


“WATCH ME.” 


“Stay and watch me,” calls the boy to 
his mother, as she comes to the window to 
see that he is not getting too wet in the 
snow, and manfully he heaves up another 
shovelful from his path and looks back 
with his bright face full of pride for her 
smile of astonishment and delight. 


“Watch me do it again,” and he drags his 
sled up the hillock in the back yard for an- 
other coast, or spreads his small legs for a 
Slide on the icy walk. 


How vividly the mother can recall the 
same longing in her own childhood! How 
clearly she remembers that no one ever had 
time to stay long enough—all too soon the 
window was empty and the busy housekeep- 
er had turned back to her clamoring cares. 

But all too soon, too, the eager impulse 
of childhood toward the mother’s apprecia- 
tion and companionship will be turned 
aside, if it is disappointed of its response. 
“Watch me” will not always be the appeal. 

Surely the moments spent in -answering 
it are well spent, even if the round of do- 
mestic tasks is halted for them. Better the 
watching in happy content now than the 
watching, in suspicion and anxiety, ten 
years ihence.—Ex. 
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The Children’s Record—Continued. 


WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF WHISKEY. 


“Joseph Chamberlain, .the great 
lish statesman, says of whiskey: 

“Tf there is in the whole of this business 
any single encouraging feature, it is found 
in the gathering impatience of the people 
at the burden which they are bound to bear, 
and their growing indignation and sense of 
shame and disgrace which this imposes 
upon them. The fiery serpent of drink is 
destroying our people, and now they are 
awaiting with longing eyes the uplifting of 
the remedy.’ 


“Sir Andrew Clark, the great London phy- 
sician: 

““T am speaking solemnly and carefully 
in the presence of truth, and I tell you 
that I am considerably within the mark 
when I say to you that, going the round of 
my hospital wards to-day, seven out of 
every ten owed their ill health to alcohol.’ 


“The late Edward Everett Hale: 


“If anybody will take charge of all Bos- 
ton’s poverty and crime which results from 
drunkenness, the South Congregational 
Church, of which I have the honor to be 
the minister, will alone take charge of all 
the rest of the poverty which needs relief 
in the city of Boston.’ 


“Abraham Lincoln: 

“<“The liquor traffic is a cancer in society, 
eating out the vitals and threatening de- 
struction, and all attempts to regulate it 
will not only prove abortive, but will aggra- 
vate the evil. There must be no more at- 
tempts to regulate the cancer. It must be 
eradicated, not a root must be left behind; 
for, until this is done, all classes must con- 
tinue in danger of becoming victims of 
strong drink.’ 


“Bishop Phillips Brooks: 

“<Tf we should sweep intemperance out of 
our country, there would be hardly poverty 
enough left to give healthy exercise to our 
charitable impulses.’ 


“Governor J. W. Folk, Missouri: 

“Tt ig a business the natural tendency 
of which is toward lawlessness, and the 
time has come when it will either run the 
politics of the State or be run out of the 
politics of the State.’ 


“Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor: 

“‘T have looked into a thousand homes 
of the working people of Europe; | do not 
know many in this country. In every case, 
so far as my observation goes, drunken- 
ness was at the bottom of the misery, and 


Eng- 


not the industrial system or the industrial 
surroundings of the men and their fami- 
lies.’’”’—McClure’s Magazine. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


The fact was, Christine was homesick, 
body and soul, for the big, shabby, cheer- 
ful house and all the happy, noisy brood it 
held; for the scent of spring apples in the 
orchard and the sound of little insect voices 
down in its long grass; for the old street, 
dappled with sunlight and shadow, and the 
faces of neighbors whom she had known all 
her’ life; even for old Miss Bartleétt’s dis- 
reputable cat, Josephus. 


Nellie Jacobs, next her in the cashier’s 
cage, looked at her with amused eyes. 


“Youre in a blue funk, all right,’ she 
declared. 

“I am,” Christine replied, gravely. 

“Hard up?” Nellie asked, curiously. 

Christine turned upon her fiercely. “Hard 
up!” she retorted, ‘scornfully. “As if 1 
fuss about that! J’m dead homesick, that’s 
all. I loathe everything here—the crowds 
and the boarding-house and this cage— 
everything. And I’ve got to stay for four 
years.” 

“Why?” Nellie asked. Reserve 
unknown quantity to Nellie. 


“To help Jack through college,’ Christine. 
replied through set teeth, “that’s why. You 
needn’t think he wants it so,’ she added 
quickly. 

“He hates it and is working himself half 
to death; but he had to go—it would have 
been wicked not to, with his ability. And 
he’s going to help Phil and Dora; they’re 
all students.” Christine had forgotten her 
blues for the moment. When Nellie spoke: 
again she was startled at the change in her 
voice. 


“How many of you are there?” 
asked. 

“Hight,” 
softening. 

Nellie turned upon her _ passionately. 
“Wight—like that! I have a father and a 
brother, and they both drink, and don’t 
care a straw whether I am dead or alive.. 
And youre whinimg because youre home- 
sick.. Did you ever think of the people who 
would give their lives almost to have some- 
body to be homesick for?” 


Three carriers came sliding up. The 
girls made ckange rapidly. Down below 
in the great store the crowds eddied about 
the bargain-tables. But Christine’s “blue 
funk’ at her own trifling woes had disap- 
peared. She was almost awe-stricken by 
the tragedy of her companion’s life— 
“Youth’s Companion.” 


was ak 


Nellie: 


Christine answered, her face: 


A HEROINE OF THE TROLLEY. 


“Let Bobby go with me—please, mother,” 
Harriet pleaded. It’s such a pleasant day; 
it’ll be just lovely on the trolley. Aunt Mary 
says I never bring Bobby now—she said that. 
the last time I was out there.” 


“You'll take good care of him?” Mrs. An- 
derson asked, as mothers do, though sha 
knew her daughter was trustworthy. 

“Bobby wants to go,” the young heir of the 
house announced. 


“Of course,’ he 


does,” Mrs. Anderson 
smiled; ‘‘when didn’t a small boy want to 
go? But will Bobby be a good boy and mind 
sister?” 

“Yes, mamma, I will,’ Bobby promised. 

Every Saturday, if the weather was fine, 
it was a settled thing that Harriet should 
go out to her aunt’s, who lived tive milzs 
in the country, and on very rare occasions 
she took the little four-year-old brother with 
her. Harriet would soon be ten, and she was 
really very motherly, as a girl is apt to b3 
who has a brother somewhat younger than 
herself. Every morning she washed his face, 
and brushed his hair, and buttoned his 
clothing; “Mother’s Helper.’ Mrs. Anderson 
called her. 


It was one of those charming days when 
the open trolley-car is a delight, and the 
children took their seats in high spirits. 
After a few minutes of threading the in- 
tricate city tracks, they were speeding along 
through the wide country. What a little, 
little while it took to go over the five mils! 
Harriet was always tempted to wish they 
were ten. Then what a good time they had 
at Aunt Mary’s with the barn to visit, the 
new bossy calf to stroke, and the wee 
chickens to count. Surely nobody in all the 
world made such delicious cookies as Aunt 
Mary did. 

At the end of the day, Aunt Mary walked 
é€own the slope with them, at ths foot of 
which ran the trolley line, and let Bobby 
himself signal the motorman. 

Going home, Bobby insisted on taking an 
outer seat of the open car. He was a sali- 
willed little lad, and rather than make a 
scene, Harriet consented. 

“Hold on tight,” she whispered. Then she 
put her arm about him for protection, but 
that didn’t accord with Master Bobby's idea 
of manliness, and he squirmed out of it. So 
they whirled on and on, and were once 
more within the city limts, where tracks 
crossed and became tangled in what seemed 
confusion to the uninstructed. 

Their car stopped to take on a passenger; 
then it started with a jerk, and Bobby, who 
had been so busy looking that he forgot te 
hold fast, tumbled off, rolling on to the next 
track. 

And coming down the next track, full tilt, 
was another car! 
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It hardly seemed that Harriet took time 
to realize what had happened, for with a 
flying leap she went after her brother. She 
caught his coat, she drew him to the narrow 
space between the tracks, and threw herself 
down full length on top of him, covering 
him with her own body, and hugging her 
skirts close to her side, as the threat3ning 
car passed over the spot where Bobby nad 
lighted, and came to a standstill. Their own 
car stopped also. 


Women turned their faces away, fearing 
what they might see. Men jumped off to 
help; but, to the joyful surprise of all, the 
girl and the boy rose to their feet, un- 
harmed, except that Bobby was crying from 
fright and the pain of a few scratches of 
gravel on his hands. 
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“What presence of mind in a child!” “How 
could you do it?” “How came you to think 
of it?’ Such words as these were showered 
on Harriet, as, after placing Bobby in a safe 
seat, she sat down again, somewhat pale, but 
quite composed. 


“The minute I saw him fall,’ she said 
quietly, “I asked our Father to help me 
save him. And you know,” she looked up 
smiling, “it doesn’t take a second to think 
a prayer when you're in a real hurry, and 
it doesn’t take a second for our Father to do 
it, because he can hear our thoughts.” 


“No,” in reply to another question, “I 
wasn’t a bit afraid—there wasn’t time. Now 
it’s over, I’m just a little afraid—not much, 
though. Yes, I knew our Father’d help. My 
mother says that’s what fathers are for, and, 
of course, our Father can do more than any 
other can.” 


“This is our crossing,’ Harriet grasped 
Bobby’s hand; the boy was subdued and sub- 
missive enough now. Several sprang to help 
them off safely, and more than one stalwart 
man wiped his eyes and went on his way, 
feeling that he should never forget the little 
girl’s confident assertion, “He can hear our 
thoughts”; and more than one questioned if 
he could say it as gladly as did the small 
heroine of the trolley; because, to be glad 
our heavenly Father can hear our thoughts, 
depends on what kind of thoughts they are. 


—Helen A. Hawley, in The Young Christian 
Soldier. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Wear a sunny face; it 
style; everybody likes it, whether he has 
one or not; wear it every day; it won’t 
wear out, nor wear out its welcome; it will 
open doors that no other key will open, it 
will make the world better; really, truly 
sunny faces are but the outward evidence 
of sunny hearts and sunny thoughts. Take 
notice, a sunny face is not a silly, simper- 
ing, sappy face.—Ex. 
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R. DOUG- 


Abstinence from anything for the sake of 
others, will, if steadfastly habitual, be indi- 
vidually expensive; it will cost us much of 
painstaking and prayer; but thereto we are 
impelled by the conviction that it is in be- 


half of the brother 


One 


whom Christ died; 


and for the sake of Christ himself. 
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JUST TESTING. the kind of service that the company seeks 


ye fle se is to maintain. That is one mission of the 

PLCS ee ane ae ar at aia ra things that break in on our life, with a 

aanceee) Gr initated, “It will help us to angling and an insistence that try us 

maintain this consistent declination if we sorely, yet that we must respond to: they 
realize that every unexpected and interrupt- 27° just testing. 


ing demand upon our time, our plans, and The kind of response they get from us 
our good-nature, is simply an opportunity reveals the condition of our instrument and 
for us to show how we are living. its connection; we show at once whether. 

Sometimes the telephone bell rings at a the kind of service that is expected is being 
very inopportune time, and, upon answer- maintained. Upon our satisfactory and un- 


ing it, we get the reply that an inspector is disturbed answer to these “test calls” de- 
just testing, to see whether our instrument pends our ability to answer the really great 
and its connection are in condition to give us demands of. life—S. S. Times. 


The City Ice Company 


LIMIT 


295 Craig Street ‘West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria inte} 


Pure Ice Promptly Delivered 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


SENTENCE SERMONS. 


Love enlarges the limits of life. 

You can Know faith by its foresight. 

The secret of right.living is right living 
in secret. 

We miss most of our blessings by refus- 
ing burdens. 

You never lead men into truth by using 
it as a whip. 

Nothing deceives 
pious conceit. 

The lights of the world never tell you to 
watch their smoke. 

Life soon denies all pleasure to those who 
deny themselves none. 

The man who likes people can be led to 
like any really good thing. 

Some churches seem to mistake the din- 
ner bell for the meal. 

It takes a lot of love to hold our children 
from the snare of luxury. 

Many a preacher fails because while he 
guards the seed of truth seduously he 
knows nothing of the soil in twhich he 
plants it.—Chicago Tribune. 


its owner better than 


THE BiG HATS. 


Gipsy Smith, at the first public service 
held in Toronto last summer, told a story 
that carries its own moral. 

Whilst conducting a service in a great 
city during his recent tour in the States 
a note was handed up to him, in which the 
writer sajd that he had come several hun- 
dred miles to see and hear him. He could 
hear but it was simply impossible to see 
because in front of him were two large 
hats which completely blocked his view. 
Would he kindly give out the hymn ‘Rescue 
the Perishing?’ 

Gipsy Smith read the note aloud, and 
most of the ladies at once removed their 
head-gear, this they did at almost all sub- 
sequent services, much to the joy of many 
in the audience. Why women wear such 
outrageous toggery, is more than we know. 
One pastor recently made the remark that 
formerly seventeen could kneel at the com- 
munion altar—now only thirteen could.— 
Congregationalist. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON'S SOAPS 


Awanded 


COLD MEDALS 


At the Cranco-British Exhibition, 1908 gnd Imperial 
International Exhibition 1909 and for over 100 Years 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S TOILET end SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 


Soaps thus made. It is truly said ;— 


IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


Trythesegoodsandbeconvinced. Superior quality articles 
at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 
Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333, Coristine Building, ‘iontreal. 


AN OLD, OLD CHURCH. 


How would you like to go to church where 
the only light comes sifting down from little 
cpenings away up in the top of'the building? 
In Borgund, Norway, there stands a church 
so old that none knows just when it was 
built; but, it certainly was built before the 
year 1150. 

It is the strangest-looking building you 
ever saw, being made of gieat logs piled one 
on top of another, just as the cob houses 
were that we used to make when we were 


‘children. All over, outside and in, these logs 


were coated with thick tar. It may be this 
is one reason why this old church has stood 
so long; for you know tar has wonderful 
power to preserve wood from decay. 

When you enter this building, unless you 
carry a light with you, the only way you 
can see is by faint rays of sunshine which 
come from away up in the roof through 
small openings. 

After you have stood there until your 
eyes are accustomed to the light, you will 
see some other peculiar things, among them 
a contribution box made of wood hanging 
from a pillar, and a christening font carved 


out of a great piece of stone. 

And yet, who can doubt that the people 
who worshipped in that quaint old church, 
so many centuries ago, were very happy in 
their service?—The Girl’s World. 


He that has anchored himself to Christ 
may be calm in sorrow and triumphant over 
temptation. Whatsoever winds may blow, 
he may ride safely there, and however 
frowning may be the iren-pound rocks, a 
cable’s length off there, if he has cast out 
this anchor at the stern, he may quietly 
wait for the day in the assurance that no 
shipwreck is possible for him. Your hope 
will be the ally of all; dignity, patience, vic- 
tory, will steady the soul and make it 
participant in some measure of its own 
steadfastness and security. 
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“A good teacher is not an educator but a 
radiator.” 


When the outlook is not good try the 
uplook. pif 


Every advance toward unselfishness is a 


victory for Christ. 


“Tact often consists simply in keeping 
quiet at the right time.” 


Enlarge my heart so that I may have 


room for my brother.—Jowett. 


“No cloud across the sun 
But passes at the last, and gives us back 
The face of God once more.” 


IT have so ruled my life that when death 
comes, I might face it without fear.—Henry 
Havelock. ey 


Love is the opposite of selfishness. If 
your first thought is for yourself, you area 
stranger to love. 


Tee yu TAlLo is wrOne 9 lp aan a DORIC mpO 
changeit; if it is right I am bound to pro- 
pagate it—Archbishop Whately. 


We are put into this world to make it 
better, and we must be about our business. 
——General Armstrong. 


If you do not now the good which you 
can, the time will come when you can not 
do the good which you would.—Hedge. 


He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten the cause.— 
Beecher. 


How would it do for the average layman 
to direct some of his thought to his own 
inner life in an effort to bring it and his 
outer life into harmony? 

Many Christians are like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa—as far gone from upright- 
ness as it is possible to go without falling 
over.—Sunday School Times. 


Into all the world Christianity has gane, 
and everywhere it has loos2d the chains of 
superstition and ignorance. “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


“Unless you find in the Gospel something 
which makes it worthy of being preached to 
all men, you have not found in it that 
which makes it of anv worth to you.” 


The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 
consecration. A saint is not a man without 
faults, but a man who has given himself 
without reserve to God.—B. F. Westcott. 
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Let me always remember that it is not 
the amount of religious knowledge that I 
have, but the amount that I use, that deter- 


mines my religious position and character. | 


—Maclaren. 


Tnto the most difficult and wuntikely realmy 
of heathenism, where degradation reigned 
undisputed, Christianity has gone and has 


established true homes, pure living, and en- 


lightened standards. 


No man ever yet asked to be, as the days 
pass by, more and more noble and sweet 
and pure and heavenly-minded, without his 
petition being granted, and granted to the 
letter.—Dean Farrar. 


Keep in the background of your work. 


People are quite willing to give you credit 


for the fine things you do, but they do not 
want to be reminded of you all the time. 
The world does not require that work shall 
be anonymous, but it is weil pleased when 
it is modest. 


The things a man sets as his goal denote 
plainly whether he is small of stature 
spiritually, or whether he towers heart and 
soul above his meaner fellowmen. For 
“The superior man studies righteousness; 
the small man advantage.” 


Less than nineteen centuries ago the 
Christian Church could all be gathered into 
one small room, and it was. practically. 
without influence; to-day that same 
Church exists universally and is the con- 
trolling force in the world. Can we con- 
ceive of a greater triumph? 


Practice to make God thy last thought at 
night when thou sleepest and thy first 
thought when thou wakest; so shall thy 
fancy be sanctified in the night, and thy 
understanding be rectified in the day; so 
shall thy rest be peaceful and thy labors 
prosperous.—Francis Quarles. 


“Thavemetmany sayings in Plato and in 
Cicero which were hbeautiful and wise; but 
among them all I never found ‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest: Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light.’’”—Augustine. 


As there is nothing that wounds the ten- 
der heart of Christ more than the countless 
forms of selfishness on the part of the peo- 
ple whom he came to save, so there is noth- 
ing that more truly commends the gospel to 
the world than the quiet self-denials of 
Christ’s followers. He who was incarnate 
unselfishness sees something of his own 


image inevery deed of Christian self-denial. 
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Oiiawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Canada. 


PUPILS’ ENROLLED FOR SESSION 
1910-1911 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
NAC a Oe, 


REV. W. dD. ARMSTRONG, President. 
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A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
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Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 


Swimming Bath. 
Mrs. GEORGE DIcKSON, 


Direetor ; 
Miss J. HE. Macpona.p, 
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the Test of Value is Demand 


On this test the value of the The 
Great-West Life Policies is strik- 
ingly obvious. 


For three successive years popular 
Opinion has given first place to the 
Great- West policies. For three suc- 
cessive years The Great-West has 
written the largest Canadian busi- 
ness of all the Companies. 


During eighteen successful years and 
especially during the last three ex- 
ceptionallysuccessfiul years-therehas 
been a steadily increasing apprecia~ 
tion of the low premium rates-the 
high profit returns and the liberal 
conditions that characterize the 
Policies of— 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Ask for personal ratesstating age. 
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DUPLEX” Envelope 
For the Weekly Offering. 
The Easiest and Best Method. 


one or two colours. 


Boys prepared for the 
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COLLEGE Rev. 0. Bruce aan 
7 Headmastes. 
; TORONTO 


Calendar sent on application 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis- 
sions, ¢tce (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 


Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R, DOUG: 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications. 
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WATER DEMONS. 


In China the belief in demons is almost 
universal. There are many varieties of 
evil szirits, says Dr. De Groot, in his book, 
The Religion of the Chinese. 

“Water demons, for instance, are numer- 
ous, and of various sorts. Most of them are 
souls of drowned men, unable to release 
themselves from their watery grave unless 
they draw another human being into it. 

Accidents which befall those who cross a 
body of water are ascribed to those demons, 
lying in ambush for victims. They are a 
constant lurking danger to fishermen, boat- 
men, and washerwomen. They blow hats 
into the water, linen from the . bleaching 
ropes; and, while the owner exerts himself 
to recover his property, they treacherously 
keep the thing just beyond his reach, until 
he loses his equilibrium and tumbles into a 
watery grave. 

“Should a corpse be found on the silt, its 
arms or legs worked deep into the mud, 
every one is sure to believe that it is a vic- 
tim of a water ghost, drawn down by those 
limbs with irresistible force. 

Cramps paralyzing a swimmer, are like- 
wise tne clutches of a water ghost. When 
a man is missed, and later found iin the wa- 
ter, every one is ready to explain that a wa- 
ter ghost has decoyed him away from his 
house by some trick, and drowned him.” 

It is pitiful to think of this great nation 
living in ceaseless dread of*evil spinits, 
When the knowledge of the God who is love 
would bri ng them peace. —Sel: 
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WHERE THE WORK IS DONE. 


“Mais isan age’ of. ..:" That.is, <a good, 
mouth-filling, satisfying phrase, to begin an 
article or speech with, and is worked to its 
limit. Well, it is an age of a good many 
things, of more things than any age that 
ever went before it. Suppose we fill the 
blank with “conventions.” 

Conventions are literally “together-com- 
ings.” This is an age of together-comings. 
Men come together for all conceivable ob- 
jects, to plan together to help others or to 
help themselves. Some conventions are 
heaven-born, some of an opposite parentage. 
And the offspring always bears the family 
likeness. 


During the-past few months religious con- 
ventions have had the fioor, the various de- 
nominations have had their Annual gather- 
ings, their Conferences, Assemblies, etc., 
while, to crown all, the Christian world has 
met in its great Decennial Missionary Con- 
gress, in Edinburgh, and reported and talk- 
ed and planned and prayed and scattered. 

All this is well. Conventions have their 
use. But let us never forget that the real 
work of world uplift is not done in provin- 
cial or national or world conventions, but 
in the quiet, earnest routine of the individ- 
ual heart and life. 

Conventions are parades. We cannot all 
march in them, but we can do our part, 
where we are, and have the happy conscious- 
ness of a share in the final triumph of good, 
the completed work of the world’s redemp- 
tion. Sweeter and more lasting than any 
prominence in a parade, or inspiration from 
it, is the still small voice of an approving 
conscience, whispering its “well done, good 
and faithful’ to those who quietly, patient- 
ly, trustfully, follow Christ and do for Him 
what comes to their hand to do. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robb, our missionaries in 
Korea, have had the sore experience of 
losing their Marian, aged five years. Not 
lost, but gone before, yet the hearts left be- 
hind are lonely. May He who knoweth it 
all, and pitieth, give strength for the day. 


MORMON CONVENTION IN 
CANADA. 


Among the many conventions held in Can- 
ada during the past few months, has been 
a Mormon convention, held recently at Re- 
gina, for the provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Three things may be noted about these 
people,—(1) They are still polygamous. It 
is their declared belief, and in the opinion 
of many who are in a position to judge, po- 
lygamy is practiced to a considerable  ex- 
tent, especially among the leaders in Utah. 

(2) They are very exclusive. They do not 
favor mixing socially, or as citizens, with 
Gentiles. Gentile settlers in Mormon com- 
munities are frequently made to feel this. 

(3) They are intensely missionary. They 
have over two thousand missionaries out, 
in America and Europe, seeking to win con- 
verts for “Zion,” The converts they seek 
are chiefly young women, to emigrate to 
Utah. They are assured of husbands, and 
no doubt will get them, but are not told how 
many other wives the husbands may already 
have. Kach Mormon has to give two years 
to missionary work, or pay a substitute. 

While there should be freedom of thought 
and worship, it is not for the good ofa 
country that any body of people, separated 
from their fellows by faith or race, should 
put either faith or race as a barrier to a 
united citizenship. Exclusives are not good 
citizens in any country. 


The latest comes to hand since the above 
was written, that the Prussian minister of 
the Interior has signed orders for the ex- 
pulsion of twenty-one Mormon missionaries. 
In 1903, a law was passed prohibiting them 
on the ground that their teachings are im- 
moral. The law is being enforced. 

While outward decency may be secured by 
the law of the land, the only realcurefor all 
that is not best in society or morals, is the 
Gospel, and it should be the one aim of the 
Christian people of Canada to send this 
Gospel to all within our bounds. It is the 
one thing that can weld the varied elements 
of our population. It is the one work in 
which we can all have a part. 
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R.C. CHURCH AND R.C. PEOPLE. 


The Protestant Church and Protestant 
people are one and the same. The people 
are the church. The Roman Catholic Church 
and Roman Catholic people are not the same. 
The R.C. church is an organization above 
and apart from the people. The people be- 
long to it, and obey it, but have no part in 
determining its policy. Roman Catholic 
people may be our very good and kind 
friends and would not interfere with the ex- 
ercise of our religion. The R.C. Church, 
where it has the power, invariably limits, or 
wholly takes away, the religious liberties 
of others. 


The R. C. Church has had a good deal of 
publicity these latter days in connection 
with the Coronation Declaration. It is re- 
ported that the Australian Parliament una- 
nimously adopted an address to the King, 
urging a change in that Declaration, and 
that “the speeches of the Roman Catholic 
members, especially that of the mover of 
the resolution, were marked by a lofty spirit 
of moderation and tolerance.’ No doubt 
that speaker would be tolerant, but he does 
not represent the R.C. Church. He only re- 
presents some of its people. 

To see the “lofty spirit of moderation 
and tolerance” of the R.C. Church, look at 
Spain. For the past three hundred and fif- 
ty years the only worship tolerated has 
been that of the R.C. faith. Up to the pres- 
ent time Protestants have not been allowed 
to have places of worship, known as such, or 
to make known in any way their meetings. 

A few weeks ago the Spanish Government 
passed a law giving religious liberty to Pro- 
testants, allowing them to have places of 
worship. The Vatican, the R.C. Church, 
protested strongly against such liberty being 
granted. This shows the “lofty spirit of 
moderation and tolerance” of the Church of 
Rome. 

The Spanish Government carried out 
their law, giving Protestants religious li- 
berty, but it was jin spite of the strong pro- 
tests of Rome. 


The same “lofty spirit of moderation and 
tolerance’ was shewn a few months ago in 
Valleyfield, Que., when a French colporteur 
of our own church, was arrested and im- 
prisoned for selling Bibles. 
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The same “lofty-spirit of moderation and 
tolerance” was seen two or three years ago 
in the city of Montreal, where the French 
Protestants were worshipping in a rented 
hall, and were mobbed and the furniture 
smashed, and the man who had rented them 
the hall, a French Roman Catholic, was for- 
ced to cancel the lease. 


The same “lofty spirit of moderation and 
tolerance” is seen in the following letter of 
29 June, from Rev. S. P. Rondeau, a mis- 
Sionary of our Church, in Saskatchewan, 
written to Rev. S. J. Taylor.— 

“T went west as far as Notre Dame d’Au- 
vergne, a little South East of Lake Pelletier. 
This involved a trip of about one ‘hundred 
and twenty-five miles, without any trail. I 
travelled by the sun, survey posts and a 


map. 
I found at this place about one hundred 
and seventy homesteads, taken up by 


French speaking people, viz., one hundred 
French Canadians, forty Buropean French, 
and thirty Belgians. 

An English Protestant doctor here has 
been so persecuted that he is forced to leave. 
The priest is determined to have Catholics 
only. 

But all Catholics are not alike. The 
storekeeper, M. Cloutier, told the doctor to 
come and board with him. The priest had 
already forced the doctor out of one board- 
ing place, and so he came to Mr. 
and told him to send 
away. 

Mr. \Cloutier told the priest it was none 
of ihis business, that he would board who- 
ever came. So they are not good friends 
since that meeting. 

But the doctor is forced to go. They even 
went so far as to embroil him into the pre- 
sumed shooting of cattle, but the courts 
cleared him. 


The doctor, a bright man and a splendid 


Cloutier 
“that Protestant” 


companion, was delighted when he found 
out who I was. And he opened his heart to 
me. 


Well, the people of the little town, were 
very curious to know my business in that 
center. The storekeeper asked me and I 
told him I was a Protestant missionary and 
he seemed very much surprised, but was 
nevertheless very pleasant. 

I stayed there. He had a clerk who stu- 
died three years in Joliette, so we had great 
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talks, as Joliette is my native town. *Ein- 
fin’ when I left, M. Cloutier was very cor- 
dial and invited me very warmly to go and 
see him again.” 


The British Parliament and people can be 
safely trusted with the Coronation Declara- 
tion. The difficulty of the task of giving 
the fullest religious liberty to the Roman 
Catholic church, and preserving the fullest 
religious liberty for others, lies is the fact 
that that Church claims equal rights where Ws 
is in the minority, but does not allow them 
where it has the power. And even where 
in the minority it is ever seeking spe- 
cial privilege by political means. Where re- 
ligious liberty exists, it does so, not because 
of the R.C. Church, but in spite of it. 

It is part of the work of our Church to 
give the Bible, that great charter of light 
and liberty, to the Roman Catholic people, 
so that, even though they remain Roman Ca- 
tholics, they may have the spirit of liberty 
and manhood which that Bible teaches, and 
not be in blind subserviency to an organiza- 
tion that claims universal supremacy, over 
Church and State, over body, mind and cons- 
cience. 


Self-Supporting Presbyteries. 


The Presbytery of Calgary took a grand 
forward step a‘'few months ago. Though 
largely a missionary presbytery, with new 
settlements continually opening up, it util- 
ized the interest created by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in its main centre, 
the city of Calgary, in a very practical way, 
by resolving to be self-supporting as a pres- 
bytery, to provide within its own bounds, 
the means for carrying on its own wide 
spread home mission work, and thus allow 
the Church at large to direct her energies 
still farther afield. The amount required 
is about $16,000 yearly. ; 

“Self-supporting congregations” is a fam- 
iliar term. To build up such congrega- 
tions is the aim of all home mission work. 
To build up self-sustaining presbyteries is 
the same grand work on a larger scale. 
May Calgary’s good example find many fol- 


lowers. 
Care 


Conversion is turning about, while sanc- 
tification is going ahead after the turn has 
been made. The two are essential toa 
good beginning and a better end. 
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MONEY FOR THE “TRAFFIC.” 


There must be a great deal of money 
made out of the traffic in strong drink. It 
is made chiefly by two classes, those who 
manufacture it and those who sell it. The 
former are the less numerous of the two 
classes, but they get large wealth. The 
latter may not make so great fortunes but 
they are more numerous. 

It takes a large amount of money to keep 
these two classes supplied. The annual cost 
of the alcoholic liquor consumed by the 64,- 
000,000 people of Germany is estimated to 
be $715,000,000, more than twice the com- 
bined cost of the Army and Navy. And yet 
we read of countries groaning under the 
burden of militarism. It is nothing to the 
burden of alcoholism. 

And all this money, in Germany, Britain, 
Canada, is paid by the men who drink the 
liquor. Much of it can ill be spared. Much 
of it is taken from the needs of their own 
families. Some of it is given when the 
children are crying for bread and the wife 
toils in rags. 

Further, those who give the money get 
nothing for it but that which injures them, 
something which they would be better with- 
out. 

And still another wonder, all this is done 
voluntarily. When a much smaller amount 
is exacted by government ,in taxes for the 
general good, what an outcry is sometimes 
raised! But here it is voluntarily given, 
when the only thing given in return is in- 
jury to themselves, physically, mentally and 
morally, and injury to their families as well. 
The wonder of it all! 

What a grip the thing must have upon 
men when they will do all this, under these 
conditions. 

And there is still another wonder: that 
the men and women in a community who 
are not thus in bondage do not keep out of 
the community a traffic which so enslaves 
and hurts others, and which always claims 
its percentage of the boys in every commun- 
ity where it is permitted to operate! 

To be better than someone else is no evi- 
dence of respectability. The really good 
man is the one who tries to be better than 
himself. 
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Special attention is asked to the article by 
Principal Gandier on the “Estimates,” on 
page 348 of this issue. It is a clear, concise, 
comprehensive review of the main depart- 
ments of our work as a church and is intend- 
ed and fitted, not merely for a hasty read- 
ing, but for careful study. 

The article is to be published in leaf- 
let form. Will any who wish parcels of it 
for distribution in their congregations, 
please write to Rev. Dr. Somerville, Pres- 
byterian Offices, Toronto. 


Study page 354 also. It is a survey of 
Home Missions, West, for the past year, of 
the work waiting to be done, the plans to 
overtake it, and the resolutions of the As- 
sembly regarding it. Read it over first to 
get the outline, again to get the details, and 
again to get the inspiration that must come 
from the thought of such an opportunity to 
live for our country. 


A Church For Campbellton. 

The story of the total destruction, by fire, 
of the little town of Campbelltown, N.B,, 
came as a shock to the country. The daily 
paper seldom fails to supply its daily shock. 
They follow in such quick succession that 
they are soon forgotten, driven out by suc- 
ceeding ones. 

But there are shocks and shocks. Some 
are better forgotten. Others can be helped. 
This is one that demands and claims the 
sympathy and help of the whole country. 
Help is sometimes overdone. Here it is as 
yet underdone. The press is keeping the 
need before the country. May it not be in 
vain. 

One special point to which we wish to re- 
fer is the loss of the Presbyterian Church. 
Other congregations have recently lost their 
churches by fire, but, asarule, the congrega- 
tions have their homes and business and 
work. Here the people lost their church, 
their homes, everything, and cannot possi- 
bly provide a place of worship for a long 
time to come. While their temporal needs 
appeal to all, alike, their need of a place of 
worship calls especially to Presbyterians. 
This is the congregation where Dr. Herd- 
man, late of Alberta, first ministered, where 
Dr. Carr served long and well. It has love’s 
claim on both Hast and West. Rev. Dr. 
Somerville, Toronto, and Rev. Dr. McCurdy, 
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Halifax, will receive and forward any help 
given for this purpose. 


The Late Dr. Herdman. 

On another page is the usual obituary no- 
tice of the Rev. Jas. Herdman, D.D., late 
Superintendent of Missions in the Synod of 
Alberta. A 

The readers of the Rercorp have special 
reason to remember Dr. Herdman with gra- 
titude, for not only did he see the great 
needs and opportunities, and give himself 
to the utmost to supply the needs and im- 
prove the opportunities, but, by his vivid 
and picturesque letters from month to 
month in the Recorp he made others see 
what he saw, and did much to deeper and 
strengthen the missionary spirit throughout 
the church. If all who are thus specially 
brought into contact with need, and oppor- 
tunity, ‘would in like manner, through the 
Record, the Bulletin which the Church has 
established for this very purpose, let the 
‘Church see what they see, there would be 
greater response to the need and opportun- 
ity. 

W.F. M.S., West. 

The thirty fourth Annual Report of the 
W. F. M.S. of our Church (Western Divi- 
sion) shews steady increase. in receipts and 
work. 

The Society ‘has 38 presbyterials,—848 


auxiliaries, with a membership of 15,065 
which gave last year $63,284.74. It has 471 
mission-bands, with a membership of 11,- 
366, which gave last year $11,262.34. There 


were 43 new auxiliaries, while 10 were un- 
reported or disbanded, and 70 new mission- 
bands, ‘with 11 unreported or disbanded. 
The total contributions from all sources for 
the year 1909, were $78,014.00. 
Representing the Society and supported 
by it, as laborers among women and children 
in heathen lands, are thirty-one unmarried 
women, two in Formosa, ten in Honan and 
nineteen in India. There are forty-four la- 
borers among the Indians in Western Can- 
ada, including missionaries and their wi- 
ves, matrons, teachers, instructors in indus- 
trial work, etc. Many of these are supported 
by the Society. It has also three unmarried 
women assisting in the Jewish mission in 
Toronto, and supports in part the Eward 
missionary and Deaconess Training Home. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Rev. J. C. Herdman, D.D., died at his 
home in Calgary, 7 June ult., aged fifty-four 
years. He was born at Pictou, N.S. in 
1856, a child of the Kirk manse. He was a 
graduate jin Arts of Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, and studied theology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He was ordained and 
inducted at Campbellton, N.B., in 1877. In 
1885 he went west and took charge of Knox 
church, Calgary, where he labored until 
1902, when he was appointed ‘Superinten- 
dent of Missions for British Columbia and 
Alberta. Failing health compelled retire- 
ment a couple of years ago. Since that 
time he has resided in Calgary. 

He died when the recent Assembly was 
in session, and the telegram with the news 
of it came as a shock for he was’ widely 
known and well beloved. 


Rev. J. R. S. Burnett, died at Alliston, 
7 July, aged sixty-two years. He was born 
in Montreal, in 1848 and at an early age 
moved, with his parents, to Brampton, Ont., 
receiving his early education in the schools 
there. He studied theology in Knox Col- 
lege, graduating in 1874, and was ordained 
that same year, taking the pastoral charge 
of Nottawa and Duntroon. Two years later 
he was called Alliston where he was pastor 
for twenty-eight years. Resigning his charge 
there he labored for four years at Victoria 
Harbor. For the past two years he has re- 
sided in Alliston, enjoyed in preaching most 
ef the time and was’ in charge of the mis- 
Sion at Wyevale until two weeks before his 
death. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Systematic 
Beneficence has for distribution a large 
number of leaflets on giving—e. g.—Tract, l, 
“Scriptural Giving: The Church’s Great Re- 
form.’—Tract No. 2 “What Owest Thou 
Unto My Lord’—“‘Covetousrness the 
Church’s Worst Sun” Copies of these tracts 
may be had from the author, Rev. James 
Buchanan, Dundalk, Ont., or from the Ar- 
mac Press, 42 Agnes St., Tcronto. Price 
twenty cents per hundred, or free to mis- 
sions and weak churches. 


Refrain from words of censure or harsh 
criticism prompted by mere irritability, if 
you would have needed reproofs, now and 
then, prove effective. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from. 


Stirling, Ont. to Mr. Hills. 
Fort William, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Cranston. 
Cedarville and Esplin, Ont., to Mr. F. 


Davey of Mono Mills. 
Balmoral, Man., to Mr. Jas. Whillans. 


Thorold, Ont., to Mr. W. H. Smith of Up- 
tergrove. Accepted. 

Whitewater, Man., to Mr. A. T. MacIntosh 
of Pipestone. Accepted. 


Inductions into. 


Windsor Mills, 
Muir. 

Washago, Ont., 26 July, Mr. J. W. Penman. 

Newcastle and Newtonville, Ont., 20 July, 
Mr. .P McLeod. 


Ques i4eIuly “Mrs: 


Resignations of. 


Balfour. St. Branttiord,; Ont.) Nr Asc: 
Justice. 
North Bay, Ont., Mr. G. L. Johnston. 


Chipman, N. B., Mr. D. McD. Clarke. 


Vacancies in Orangeville Presbytery. 


Tarbert, etc., Moderator, Rev. J. R. Bell, 
Laurel. 
Corbetton, etc., Moderator, Rev. J. Bucha- 


nan, Dundalk. ; 

Mono Mills, etc., Moderator, Rev. H. Mathe- 
son, Caledon, Gast. 

Maxwell, etc., Moderator, Rev. W. C. Mercer, 
Singhampton. 

Camilla, etc., Moderator, Rev. W. M. Mor- 
ris, Orangeville. 

Waldemar, etc., Moderator, Rev. R. S. Scott, 
Hillsburg. 

Grandbulley, etc., Moderator, Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, Shelburne. 

In connective with the above, the clerk of 
Presbytery, Rev. Jas. Buchanan, Dundalk, 
writes:—“We are in distress for men. Other 
vacancies are in prospect and we cannot Se- 
cure Sabbath supply.’ This is but another 
echo of the call for men which is heard 
throughout the church. 


“Half the world is on the wrong scent in 
the pursuit of happiness. They think it con- 
sists in having and getting, and in being 
served by others; it consists in giving and 
serving others.’”’—Drummond. 
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Concerning Investments.— 


To young men, who wish to invest their 
lives to good advantage, in a way that will 
be good for the world, good for the men 
themselves all through life, good to look 
back upon when life is ending, and good to 
think about through all the eternity beyond, 
there is grand opportunity now in the 
North West. 

Christian young men, of good common 
school education, who have a fair knowledge 
of their Bibles, who can read and speak with 
acceptance in public, who can conduct a re- 
ligious meeting to edification, and whose 
hearts move them to give their lives to God 
for the uplift of their fellow men, and who, 
while doing mission work in Summer or 
Winter, can attend College, and thus gra- 
dually fit themselves for the full work of the 
ministry; these are the men for whom the 
West holds wide open the door of opportun- 
ity. 

Two hundred are needed. Dr. McLaren, 
Home Mission Secretary, is in Britain 
how ,trying to get men. He will get some, 
but not enough, and would like to hear the 
“Here am I, send me” from scores of 
young Canadians, willing to make this in- 
vestment of their lives. Will any whose 
hearts, move them to respond please write 
to Dr. E. D. McLaren, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


Presbyterians at Oxford. 


It is said that out of four thousand stu- 


dents at Oxford University not more than 
two hundred are Presbyterians, and of these 
about one half are Scotch. Though few in 
mumbers they are said to be among the 
Strongest men in intellect and character. 
The prevailing atmosphere of the Univer- 
Sity is “Anglo-Catholic” and it is inevita- 
ble that the breathing of such atmosphere 
will have its effect. A writer in “Life and 
Work” says of it, “Such religious influence 
as is brought to bear on Presbyterian young 
men is not infrequently propagandist and 
anti-Protestant. The man who yields to it 
is apt to become bitterly hostile to the reli- 
gion of his fathers. The situation is hard- 
ly realized in its seriousness.” 
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The Price of His Success. 

The man who is engaged in any way in 
the business of manufacturing and selling 
strong drink, is like most other men in this, 
that he wishes to push his work, and make 
it a success. He differs from most other 
tradesmen, however, in that his business 
can only be successful in proportion as men 
(and women) are impoverished, injured, 
ruined. It is a serious thought for any 
man, that ruin, more or less, to others, in 
pocket and body and soul is the price that 
must be paid for his success in business. 


CONVENIENCE OR CHARACTER? 


Whenever a man gets into the way of 
thinking that he will wait until a favorable 
time to do the work that ought to be done 
now, he gets little done at any time. 

The minister who would like to prepare 
his sermon at his study-desk, and who 
waits until he can, instead of preparing that 
sermon in the interval of waiting upon his 
sick child, may have no sermon ready at all 
on Sunday. 

The business man who waits until he has 
time to answer the important letter before 
him, may never find the time. For the days 
soon become choked with many duties that 
were put off until there was time for them, 
and now there is small chance for any of 
them. 

The, most favorable time to do a piece of 
work is when that work ought to be done. 
The habit of waiting until it is easier than 
now to do the work needed just now des- 
troys the will to do, and subordinates cha- 
racter to convenience.—S. 8. Times. 


A CHILD’S MOTIVES. 


The more a parent or teacher believes in 
a child’s purity of motive, the purer that 
child’s motive will be. 

Nothing is more disheartening to a child 
than to be charged with an unworthy mo- 
tive that never occurred to him. If a boy 
is scolded for quarreling, when he has sim- 
ply interfered to a stop a quarrel, he is less 
likely to be a peacemaker at the next op- 
portunity. If he is taken to task for being 
late at school before the teacher finds out 
why he is late, his sense of justice may be 
outraged if his lateness is of a kind that the 
teacher would approve, with knowledge of 
the cause. 

The light-hearted, generous, forgiving spi- 
rit of the child makes many a teacher or 
parent careless about giving offense. But 
if we would set up pure motives in abiding 
power in the life of the child, we must 
check our blundering suspicions, believe in 
the child’s purity of motive, and keep that 
belief plainly to the fore in every issue.— 
S. 8S. Times. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. 


Rev. J. D. McRae, who, with his wife, 
went to Our Honan Mission last Autumn, 
sends an interesting private letter to a 
former classmaté in Manitoba. What inter- 
ests one will interest many. The Record 
has been Kindly given the letter and thus 
it goes on a wider Mission of usefulness. 
Mr. McRae writes:— 

Dear Will 

This is China—but it is not the China I 
had pictured. For the new resident of this 
great land there are many surprises in 
store. As the days lengthen into months of 
residence he finds ever new cause to wond- 
er and admire. Back im his own _ school 
Gays he may have studied the map of Asia, 
and opened his eyes wide at the thought of 
four hundred millions of people, behind 
China’s “Great Wall.” 

He may have learned some thing of the 
appearance of these people and of their 
manner of living from the queer little men, 
now to tbe found in almost every town and 
city of Canada, who amass fortunes behind 
a wash tub. He probably knows that they 
wear “pig tails’ and eat rice. But. the 
average man’s knowledge of the Chinese 
extends little further than this. 


I wish you could have stood with me the 
other day onthe platform of an up-to-date sia- 
tion on the line of our railway between of 
Hankow and Peking. It is a strange scene. 
To begin with there seems something in- 
congruous, almost uncanny, in this modern 
railway laid upon the hoary soil of ancient 
China. If one is at all given to the play of 
imagination he will reflect how he is in the 
midst of a people whose history stretches 
back into the dim and distant past beyond 
the data of the modern historian. 

We have a sense of pride in our know- 
ledge of the heavens; we name our most 
recent visitor ‘“Halley’s’” Comet: But cen- 
turies before Halley or any other of our 
great scientists lived, the ancestors of 
these people gazed upon the stars in won- 
derment. Yonder on a hill top, within the 
range of vision stands a temple in honour 
of a great religious teacher who lived many 
generations before Jesus walked in Galilee. 
Inside the city wall behind you—itself a 
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Monument of China’s ‘middle Ages’— 
could you but see him, is a native school, 
the master drilling his pupils in philoso- 
phies which have been handed down from 
one generation of scholars to another, al- 
most since the “Golden Age” of Athens. 


As you watch the throng you see that 
their garb is as of old; their form of saluta- 
tion and address are those of their remote 
forefathers. Women are absent from the 
public throng as in days gone by. In short 
China is still China. If her people are here 
ready to board a fully equipped railway 
train as in other lands—they still carry 
with them much of what seems to us the 
impedimenta of the past. 

The other day I happened to witness an 
incident of travel which illustrates this 
Janus like attitude of present day China. 
As the train drew into a station, a boxing 
on a car axle was found to be smoking. One 
of the occupants of the car marked the cir- 
cumstance, reported it to his fellow travel- 
lers and despite all efforts of the 
police to restrain them, almost in a 
twinkling, through doors and windows 
alike, issued ‘the passengers bag and bag- 
gage upon the platform. Neither persua- 
sion nor force could allay their fears or 
dispel their superstitions. 

Railways and ships, provincial legisia- 
tures and representative governments cannot 
transform such a people in a generation. 

While I was scribbling off these lines, it 
was amusing in the highest degree to look 
out of my study window and witness the 
approach of one of the workmen about the 
yard. One of the two joint gate keepers 
is ait present absent from his post—and 
my visitor is filling the gap. 

This afternoon he has been asked to as- 
sist in the carrying of some coal. But his 
swagger plainly reveals the fact that he is 
now clothed with a little brief authority. 
His mission to me, is to say that he has se- 
cured two other men to do the carrying if 
you please. In characteristic Chinese fash- 
ion will have them do the work while 
he receives their money for them and exacts 
a few cash commission. 

How Chinese is this trait. 
ment companies of every sort, 


The govern- 
employers, 
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directors, officials, all must have what the 
East calls a “Squeeze” What the work- 
man is promised is one thing; what he ac- 
tually gets may be quite another thing; the 
difference in the two will depend probably 
upon how many relations each officer above 
him possesses. 

To impress upon Christians the harmful- 
ness of such practices is not the easiest task. 
Because a man joins the Church and becomes 
a Christian, one must not expect him here 
in China, any more than elsewhere, to 
blossom out at once into a full grown saint. 
He who expects any such thing will proba- 
bly be disillusionised sooner or later. 

In a recent meeting a man who had been 
for a long time heavily jin debt and who 
had succeeded in getting his hands upon 
almost all the funds of a little Christian 
community at one of the out nations, pray- 
ed fervently in the presence of all the mis- 
Sionaries, that we might count nothing we 
had our own but might have all things in 
common.” A truly apostolic vision was it 
not! 

But along with these and many other odd 
characteristics this people possess traits 
which are bound to stand them in good 
stead. Their simple life, their industry, 
itheir peacable nature, their intellectual vi- 
gour, though lacking in imaginative capa- 
city, are all valuable assets! The Christian 
China for which we hope cannot but be 
great, for both people and land possess the 
qualities which have achieved greatnass 
since history began. 


EFATE, NEW HEBRIDES, FOR 1909. 
By REV. J. Ws MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Thirty-eight years have come and gone 
since the appointment of Dr. Mackenzie to 
the South Seas, through these years with 
their joys and sorrows, he has labored on, 
and has seen a large measure of Christian 
Civilization take the place of the savage 
paganism that received them nigh forty 
years ago. The story of Dr. Mackenzie’s, 
field on the Island of Efate for the past 
year, as told by himself is as follows. Ed) 


In July we returned from our furlough, 
in Australia and found that the work had 
reasonably prospered in our absence. 
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The destructive hurricane of March had 
not damaged our premises so much as we 
had anticipated. We expected that partof 
the Mission house, which is old and ant- 
eaten, would be levelled to the ground. The 
school house at Erakor was blown over, but 
no other Mission building suffered much. 
The natives’ gardens were much injured, 
and towards the end of the year their food 
was getting scarce. There was no epide- 
mic among the natives, and the death rate 
was perhaps less than usual. 

Soppe and Nganga, the teachers at Mele 
have been faithful and diligent. On alter- 
nate Sabbaths throughout the year they 
went across to the mainland to hold service 
among the Kanakas, natives from other | 
islands employed by the planters. For this 
they received £2 10s. each, from the Presby- 
terian Church of Victoria. 


EEL 


The natives of Mele Island raised £26, 
15s. 10d for the support of teachers and 
assistants. Mele is a hopeful village inas- 
much as there has been a slight increase in 
the birth rate. On my last visit in Decem- 
ber I baptized sixteen infants. 

Kalsakan, who was appointed chief of 
Fila Island just prior to our leaving on fur- 
lough, is proving himself well qualified for 


the office. He is a capable, energetic young 
man, and his authority is respected. He 
remained on according to agreement, as 


teacher at Hrakor until our return. So 
popular was he at Erakor, that when he 
left, almost every native in the village 
escorted him home, and a number of the 
children prevailed on their parents to allow 
them to remain with him for a few 
months, and attend school here. 

Kalsakan goes out occasionally to other 
villages to conduct service. He also assists 
in the school here. Special attention is 
paid to English in this school, and several 
young men from the Harbour side of Efate 
have come to attend it, with a view to 
being trained as teachers. 

For assisting in teaching these young 
men and for work among the Kanakas, the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria has agreed 
to pay half Kalsakan’s salary. The amount 
contributed for teacher’s salary and that of 
assistants was £20, 3s 3d. sterling. Besides 
this amount Mrs. Mackenzie collected £2, 


Loi 


13s 3d among them, to purchase chairs and 
table, much needed for our church. 


Mrs. MacKenzie’s weekly washing class is 
one of the most satisfactory departments of 
our work. Natives are proverbial for dirt. 
But such does not apply to this village. 
Every Tuesday the women may be seen 
emerging from all parts of the village, each 
with a bundle of soiled linen on her head, 
wending their way to the washing ground, 
where a large boiler of hot water awaits 
them, prepared by them in turn. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie comes along, note-book in hand to 
mark down tthe names of absentees, and 
then to go in search of them. 

At the other villages the work has been 
going on much as formerly. 

Kulores, a splendid young man, also a 
native of Fila Island, and like Kalsakan, 
trained at Tangoa, Santo, was stationed at 
Erakor. He had been out on a heathen 
island for some years, but at the time I 
asked him to go to Hrakor was employed 
by a government carpenter at three shil- 
lings a day, about four times as much as 
he now gets. 4 


PACS 


Our people contributed over 2,000 pounds 
of excellent arrowroot, part of which we 
have just shipped to Melbourne for sale. 
The great difficulty is to get a market for 
it. Notwithstanding this, we have paid in 
full to the British sand Foreign Bible 
Society, our share of the expense of print- 
ing and binding the Nguna-Efatese Old 
Testament, and still have a balance on 
hand. Our share of the expense was about 
$900. 

Owing to our absence, the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was only dispensed once. 
The collection on this occasion amounted to 
£15, and was on behalf of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Debt at home. 

Nine new members were admitted to the 
church. As so many of our natives, young 
and old have already joined the church, our 
additions on any occasion cannot now be 
large. 

The Condominium has now been work- 
ing over two years, and much good has 
resulted from it. Some of the lower class 
of French are still allowed to sell intoxicat- 
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ing drink to the natives. Whether the 
authorities wink at this we cannot say, but 
they are seldom convicted. 

The Joint Land Court is not yet in sight, 
although the British and French judges 
have been here for some time. The na- 
tives“are much concerned at the way the 
French New Hebrides Company are claim- 
ing large tracts of their land which they 
declare was never sold to them. 

STATISTICS. 


Native population of our district... 679 
No. of church members.. 240 
aaa mitced -CUIINS (VEAL Ys. Jaen aides s 9 
Se RCH EMAT OU (Da DULZ OU tn eteire oth ahedl vanenater 21 
‘teachers ‘and assistants... 3 ..% 12 


‘* attending church and school, the whole 
population. 


REMEMBER CHINA NOW. 


Dr. R. P. Mackay writes:—‘“We all re- 
member the anxious days of the Boxer ris- 
ing in China and the terrible roll of mar- 
tyrs. The clouds were for a long time 
gathering; some feared and others were 
confident. But at length the cloud burst 
with terrible violence. 

Conditions to-day are not anything like 
so threatening as they were then, but there 
are ugly rumours. Placards are posted se- 
cretly calling the people to arms to repel 
foreign invasion, no doubt the Russian and 
Japanese spirit of aggression being ascribed 
to all foreigners. 

The failure of crops last year, and con- 
sequent distress is, they think, due to the 
anger of the gods, because Christianity is 
tolerated. Even the expected comet is an 
evil omen charged to the foreigner. There 
is such unrest, as must be expected in such 
a country as China. Mission work goes on 
apace and its success is its danger. 

There are thousands in Canada who re- 
member China at the Throne of Grace. It 
is to such that this note is written. Whilst 
praying for other things, pray that there 
may be peace, that the lives of Chinese 
Christians and missionaries may be protect- 
ed, that even disquiet may be overruled in 
the interests of the Kingdom of Christ. 


a 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature’—Christ’s 
command. 


Jast 
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MEDICAL NOTES FROM HONAN. 


Dr. Wa. J. SCOTT. 


(The following notes are clippings from 
private letters of different dates, and were 
not intended for publication. But they give 
glimpses of the healing side of missio&ary 
life which may help to deepen interest in 
mission work. 

The incident of the old man with the dou- 
ble cataract makes one think of the wonder- 
ful days when “opening the blind eyes” was 
one of the works and signs of the Great 
Physician. To the millions of China, the 
eures of modern medical science must seem 
almost as wonderful as those of long ago did 
to the men of their time. Ed.) 

Changteho, 14th Mar. 1910. 

Mr. Bruce and I returned from the north 
eountry a week ago, having been away a lit- 
tle over two weeks. It was good to get 
away from the compound for a change, 
where ‘we are so shut up, my work keeping 
me within the four walls practically all the 
time, except for an occasional call into the 
city. 

We enjoyed our tour very much, and al- 
though the work done was necessarily ra- 


ther superficial, we feel that we were able to 


help quite a number of people, and at the 
least to serve as advertising agents in an 
unworked district. The greatest number of 
patients in one day was one hundred and 
fourteen. 

There has been an average of about seven- 
ty patients a day in the out-patient depart- 
ment since our return, increasing to one 
hundred and four to-day. 


We shad a call from Prof. Ross, of W.iscon- 
gin University, one day last week. He was 
eollecting data on ‘Chinese characteristics, 
and was inquiring particularly about their 
comparative immunity to many forms of 
sepsis, and contagion; also about their abil- 
ity to endure pain during operations, and 
whether it was due to the will-power or to 
lessened sensibility. 

They do not show any great w=will-power 
along other lines, and it has always seemea 
to me that their remarkable endurance of 
pain is in most cases due to their dessened 
sensibility. 
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We have not had much opportunity yet to 
know anything about their resistance ‘in the 
case of abdominal infection, but they do 
seem to show a marked degree of resistence 
to most of the ordinary “bugs.” I had a 
case last year at Hwaiching who used to sit 
up in bed and eat hard water chestnuts with 
a temperature of 106 degrees. We will hope 
to be able to take better care of such  pa- 


tients when we have our new hospitals 
built. 


2D). -ADBil: 

We are having about a hundred patients 
a day now (male) besides mornings pretty 
well filled up with operations. There is a 
smaller number of patients than at this 
time last year, due in part to the hard times, 
those from a distance not being able to get 
together enough money to bring them to the 
Hospital, and to keep them in food while 
there. There are enough, however, to keep 
one pretty well occupied, so that when night 


comes, one feels more like crawling into 
one’s little bed than anything else. 
May 9th. 


Had an average of ten operations a day 
for most of last week, in the mornings, with 
the hundred or more patients for treatment 
in the afternoon. 

Among this morning’s cases for operation 
were a little boy aged ten, with cataract, and 
an old man of seventy with the same trou- 
ble. One does not commonly see cata- 
ract in one so young, but eases do occur. Dr. 
McClure removed a cataract from a child of 
two years last week. 

It has been very cool and pleasant thus 
far, quite different from the temperature at 
this time last year. The paper puts it down 
to the influence of the comet. The poor co- 
met is made responsible for-a variety of in- 
cidents. It will not likely cause so much 
consternation among the Chinese here as it 
otherwise might have done as the crops are 
exceptionally good this year, unless some 
insect comes along and spoils them. 

You will have read about the riots at 
Changsha, Hunan province. It seems to 
have been caused by famine prices in rice 
and other common articles of consumption, 
and not specially anti-foreign, although for- 
eign property suffered considerably. There 


1910 
is nothing but the best of feeling around 
here, apparently. 
May 11th. 


Removed a large tumor from a man’s neck 
this morning which had been growing for 
forty years. Dr. McClure writes that he is 
having over one hundred and fifty patients 
a day, a record year for Weihui. 


nee 


19th. May. 
This is our busy season in the dispensary. 


In the men’s department we saw one hun- 
dred and sixty patients day before yester- 
day, and Dr. Jean Dow had seventy women 
in the dispensary. 


26th. May. 

The number of patients is decreasing 
somewhat as the wheat harvest approaches. 

I had the satisfaction yesterday of removing 
a bladder stone the size of a duck’s egg from 
a child six years of age by abdominal inci- 
sion. The poor kiddie suffered terribly 
with it for two or three years and is very 
hadpy over the relief the operation gave 
him. 

We saw Dr. McClure and family off for 
home via Siberia this morning; they came 
up from Weihwei yesterday, and stayed 
over night. Miss Sloane goes with them, to 
return at the New Year to take charge of 
the new Missionary Children’s School at 
Weihwei which is being erected this sum- 
mer. 


/ 


6th. June. 

With regard to the reports of the unrest 
down South no one cares to venture an opi- 
nion as to the turn events may take, in the 
light of the weakness of the present govern- 
ment at Peking. 

Of course the Yangtse valley is an ancient 
hotbed of unrest, and trouble in that region 
cannot be taken as being so significant of 
the signs of the times as if the disturbances 
had been in an ordinary quiet neighbour- 
hood. 

There seems to be no doubt, however, that 
what commenced as local rioting against 
taxation and high prices has already spread 
to quite a considerable extent, and is out- 
scokenly revolutionary in character. 

Not many patients just now, being har- 
vest-time. The Chinese have three crops in 
the course of the year, first, wheat and bar- 
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ley, then millet, and then wheat again. For- 
tunately the first crop this year is fairly 
good, although a little light in the head, due 
to the absence of seasonable raims. 


Did I tell you about the old man with 
double cataract. Ordinarily, only one eye is 
done at first; ifitturns out:well out, and after 


_it heals up, the other eye is operated on, the 


reason being that if one eye goes bad after 
toe operation, its fellow (if it also has been 
operated on) is apt to go bad with it (sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia. ) 

The Chinese, as a rule, however, cannot 
wait to have the two eyes done in this way, 
but have to go home for food and money to 
keep them when here, after the first one is 
well, to come back after a variable period— 
some months usually or not at all,—to have 
the other eye attended to. 

In ithe case of this old man, both eyes 
were so nearly overripe that if he once got 
away, the unoperated eye would be almost 
certain to be unfit for operation on his re- 
turn, so I determined to risk doing the two 
at once. 

Fortunately they both turned out beauti- 
fully; but I am not taking it as a precedent 
for future cataracts. It was a satisfaction 
to hear his delighted exclamation as he 
emerged from complete blindness, and able 
to see everything distinctly. 


LIFE’S TRUE LEVEL. 


The outer life of activity never rises 
above the inner life of communion with 
God. 


No one ever becomes a better Christian 
than he is in his prayer life. 

Zeal, activity, benevolence, never make 
& man better than when he is alone with 
God. 

Whatever a man is in secret wil] mani- 
fesit itself in his outward conduct. 

The value of spiritual communion with 
God is evident from this factor. 

Just as the water in the boiler and in the 
guage always stands at the same level, so 
the life of action corresponds with the life 
of communion with God.—Christian Ob- 
server. 


It is a great deal easier to do that which 
God gives us to do, no matter how hard it 
is, than to face the responsibility of not do- 
ing it. We have abundant assurance that 
we shall receive all the strength we need to 
perform any duty God allots to us.—J. R. 
Miller. 


Estimates for 1910-11. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
CANADA. 


(Western Section.) 


Estimates for 1910-11. 


Amount Percent. 
required of whole 
Home Missions.. . - $248,000 33.88 
Foreign Missions.. . 234,000 OL. OT 
(Not including amount 
given by W.F'.M.S.) 
Mission to the Jews.. 8,000 1.09 
Augmentation 55,000 Veok 
French Evangelization o1,100 4.24 
(Including deficit of $4,600.) 
Pointe-aux-Trembles School 21,200 2.90 
Colleges :— 
Montreal, For year’s re- 
venue.. Eee Vee deri 5,000 
Montreal, Accumulated 
denicit.. 4.0. oid te 4,000 
Queen’s, For year’s re- 
venue.. Rie ethane 6,000 
Queen’s, Accumulated 
deficit.. 4,000 
aad d 
Knox, For year’s re- 
venue.. yikes. c trelee ea 
Knox, Accumulated de- 
ficit.. a) eee ire ana 
Manitoba, Hastern ‘Sy- 
nods .. gees Eat oF 3,200 
Manitoba Western Sy- 
nods.. Bir Rae [sats 10,000 
Westminster Hall.. 7,000 


A. and I. Ministers’ Fund 19,000 2.60 
Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund.. « WAR 
Moral and Social Reform 
and Evangelism 
(facluding deficit of $1,500) 


Assembly Fund.. 


16,000 2.20 
27,500 3.70 


8,000 08 


‘Lotal.s. . --9102,000 LOOp.«c. 


*As Manitoba College and Westminster 
Hall depend almost wholly upon the con- 
gregations of the Western Synods for 
their support, it is necessary that in 
these synods congregations should set 
apart for College support a larger per- 
centage than is indicated above. 


Home Missions. 


The Home Mission field of the Western 
Section of the Church extends from Quebec 
to the Pacific Ocean. The Committee has to 
make provision for the religious necessi- 
ties of small handfuls of Protestants living 
under the overshadowing influence of Rom- 
an Catholicism in the Province of Quebec. 
It has to assist the little groups of Presby- 
terians in the sparsely settled portions of 
Ontario to maintain the public means of 
grace... It has to care for the ‘settlers an 
Northern Ontario, and for the people of 
HWagiish speech, who, from older Canada, 
from the British Isles and from the United 
States, are spreading with almost appalling 
rapidity over the fertile prairies of the 
West. It has to do what it can for the Can- 
adianizing and evangelizing of our immi- 
grants of alien tongue, so many of whom 
come to us ill equipped for the duties of 
citizenship and ignorant of what evangeli- 
cal religion really means. It has to carry 
on religious work among the lumbermen 
and miners and fruit growers of the Koot- 
enay, the farmers of the Fraser River Val- 
ley, tne loggers of the Pacific Coast and 
the miners in the Yukon. AS men and 
means may be available, it will have to es- 
ttablish mission fields along the coast ang 
in the Northern Interior of British Colum- 
bia if the Church is to do her duty in 
moulding the life of the new communities 
that are so rapidly springing up in anticipa- 
tion of the construction of the Grand 


' Trunk Pacific Railway. 


For the support of this work, so vital to 
the spiritual well being of individuals and 
so essential to the highest welfare of the 
nation, the Church contributed, last year, 
the magnificent sum of $208,000—an _ ad- 
vance upon the contribution of the previous 
year of $51,000. 

Since the beginning of April, 1909, a hun- 
dred and seven new fields have been open- 
ed; twenty-nine have been raised to the 
status of augmented charges; three have, 
at one step, become self-sustaining congre- 
gations, and thirty six have been rearrang- 
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ed and included in other fields. 
number of fields now under the care of 
the Committee is 674. 

During the year, every possible effort 
has been made to ensure the payment to all 
missionaries of the full remuneration they 
are entitled to. All requests presented to 
the Committee for special grants were or- 
dered to be paid; and, after the Committee 
had adjourned, the General Secretary and 
Superintendents sent a personal letter to 
every missionary enquiring if he had re- 
ceived his salary in full. Any cases of 
“arrears” due have been reported to Pres- 
byteries concerned, with the request that 
the just claims of the missionaries be met 
by securing additional contributions from 
the fields, or, if that should be found to be 
impossible, by asking for additional grants 
from the Home Mission Fund. 


The Committee decided, subject to the 
approval of the General Assembly, to in- 
erease the salaries of missionaries. In 


view of this much needed improvement, 
and in view of the extension of the work 
necessitated by the rapid development of 
the country, the Committee will require an 
income for the present year of $248,000. Is 
this too large a sum to ask from our large 
and wealthy Church? 


Augmentation. 


The work of Augmentation is Home Mis- 
sion work in its final stages. This means 
that the revenue for Augmentation must in- 
erease in the same ratio as that of Home 
Missions. Last year twenty new charges 
came on the Augmentation Fund. This 
year thirty-nine have been added to the 
long list of those receiving aid, with the 
imperative call for Church extension in 
our larger cities and towns, and the Home 
Mission work growing apace in New Onta- 
rio and the West, each year must see a 
larger number of congregations seeking as- 
sistance from Augmentation. 

The -growth and the popularity of the 
Mund during the last few years, goes. to 
prove that an ever increasing proportion of 
the missionary work of the Church will be 
done through the Augmentation Fund. 
The reason is not far to seek. The solution 
of a congregation’s difficulties and the ul- 
timate success of the work in any charge, 
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The totaldepends upon the securing of a settled min- 


ister. 

The Home Mission Committee have 
found it necessary to increase the salaries 
of missionaries. A similiar increase mus! 
he made in the stipends of ministers iu 
augmented charges. The church has put 
itself on record as anxious to make the 
minimum stipend $900.00, but the Assem- 
bly’s Committee while “recognizing the ab- 


solute necessity of some increase,’ have 
decided that until a considerable advance 
in the givings of Augmentation has been 


made, this increased scale of re-muneration 
cannot be paid. This year it is hoped that 
the generosity of the people will permit 
the Augmentation Committee to pay a min- 
imum of at least $850.00 and a house. 

No fund makes a better return to the 
Church than the Augmentation Fund. Last 
year thirty-two charges became = self-sus- 
taining. During the last ten years 220 
charges have passed off the Fund. Practic- 
ally -a presbytery a year has been taken 
from the Home Mission Committee, and 
nursed to self support. It would be difficult 
to over estimate what these additions to 
its working force will mean to the Church 
of the future. 

The sum of $55,000 is the estimated re- 
quirement of the Committee for the en- 
suing year. 


- 


Foreign Missions. 
INDIA. 

In Central India there are about three 
millions—for which we have become res- 
ponsible. India is under’ British control, 
the greatest trust given by God to any 
Christian nation. 

We are sharing with Britain in seeking 
to annex India to the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. All India is in a state of political 
and religious unrest, the old order is pass- 
ing, education is doing its work, Hindu su- 
perstitions are losing their hold upon the 
people; now is the time for Christian ac- 
tivity. The Hindu feels that he is losing 
his power. He is putting forth a supreme 
effort to save the situation—to resist Chris- 
tianity’s advance; the battle is on, it is the 
greatest and may ibe the last fierce struggle 
between Krishna and Christ. 

We should bring up our reserves, multi- 
ply our agencies, strengthen our staff, do 
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our utmost to make the victory decisive. 
We need more missionaries, more equip- 
ment, more spiritual power. There are 
fifty millions of the submerged, non-caste 
races in the villages that might be captured 
now; the Hindus are after them, and if ab- 
sorbed into the omnivorous caste system 
the difficulty of evangelization will be 
greatly increas:d. Now is the time. 


CHINA. 


All our fields—Formosa, Macao, Honan— 
are crying out for more workers and better 
equipment—houses, schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals. The Presbytery of Honan has asked 
for twenty-six new missionaries this year. 
That seems a large request, but they are 
facing the new situation and recognize 
the opportunity, not only in Honan but in 
the whole of this wonderful empire. 

China is in the zone where man has at- 
tained his highest physical and mental de- 
velopment. The Chinese compose the sole 
surviving nation of those who flourished 
when Babylon and Egypt were in their 
glory. They still have all the vigor and 
vitality of youth. They are coming into 
the race of the nations with all their re- 


sources unimpaired and are destined to 
take a first place. Here, if the church 


wills, the gospel can win a more numerous, 
a stronger, and a more enduring contingent 
for the Kingdom of Christ than in 
other mission land. 


any 


KOREA 


In 1887 seven Koreans gathered behind 
closed doors in the city of Seoul for the 
first celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Korea. 

To-day there are over 200,000 Koreans 
who acknowledge Jezus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, this number includes catechumens. 


This growth, wonderful as it is, only 
partially measures the influence and dev- 
elopment of Christianity in Korea. The 


isolation of eges has terminated; Christian 
medical missions are changing medical 
practice; two thirds of the boys and girls 
in attendance upon Korean schools are in 
Christian schools; a new literature has 
been created; torture has been eliminated 
from the penal code; the grip of dark and 
ferrifying superstitions has been loosened. 

It is the marvel of modern history. We 
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have sent only one missionary so far; we 
should send two more immediately. 


French Evangelization. 


The Aime—To share with our Roman Ca- 
tholic French Canadian fellow-citizens the 
priceless poszezsion of the Word of God as 
revealed in Jesus. 

The Difficulty —Everywhere in Quebec is 
the shadow of the priesthood; and its pow- 
er, with rare and honorable exceptions, is 
s:t against the circulation of the Scriptures 
among the people. 

The Agencies Employed ——The missionary, 
the colrorteur and the teacher. 

The Method.—FPreaching the Gospel, circu- 
lating the Bible, Mission day schools and 
boarding schools. 

The Field.—Chiefly within the Synod of 


Montreal and Ottawa. There are _ six‘yv 
preaching stations and sixteen mission 
schools. 


Pointe aux Trembles is our leading edu- 
cational institution, with a staff of twelve 
teachers, and some three hundred pupils, 
nearly one-half of whom are Roman Catho- 
lics. To work this department of the mis- 
sion, we need $20,000 annually, and for the 
whole French work, including deficit from 
last year, $52,300. The work is the Lord’s. 
Never was the call louder, for prayer, ser- 
vice and support. To the help of the Lord 
against the mighty! 


Colleges. 


From our Colleges must come the men 
for our Pastoral charges, our Home Mis- 
sion Fields, our Foreign Mission Fields. If 
our Colleges are poorly equipped and do 
poor work, every department of the 
Caurch’s activity will suffer. But our Col- 
leges do much more than train the men 
for the ministry of our Church. They are 
centres of intellectual quickening and mis- 
Sionary activity in every part of the Dom- 
inion where they are planted. 

In these days when the need of men for 
the ministry is so great, our Church can- 
not afford not to be represented at every 
great university centre in the land. Where 
can we hope to secure the men needed, if 
not from among those choice youths who, 
having been trained in our’ Presbyterian 
homes and Presbyterian congregations, are 
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now receiving the higher education of their 
manhood’s powers in our universities? 

The dearth of men for the ministry is 
the gravest problem the Church is called 
upon to deal with to-day. 

. In 1902, there were 260 students taking 
the regular course for the ministry in our 

Theological Colleges. According to the re- 
porcs presented to last assembly, there are 
how only 175—and that in face of the fact 
that the immigration into the country will 
be over 300,000 for this year alone. 

Unless this downward trend in the num- 
ber of youths willing to consecrate their 
lives to the service of the Church in the 
Christian ministry can be replaced in the 
immediate future by a steady increase, 
much of the work for which our Church 
stands will be neglected, large sections of 
our rapidly growing population will be 
left unshepherded and the opportunity of 
the hour pass by unheeded. 

The Home Mission Committee declare 
that a thousand more men will be required 
within the next five years to overtake the 
work. To the problem of securing an ade- 
quate supply of suitable men for the work 
‘of the ministry, the church must address 
herself more earnestly and prayerfully than 
ever before. 

For the maintenance of our five Colleges 
in Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, $54,000 is needed. But deeper 
than the need of money is the need of con- 
secrated young life. The colleges need 
Money, but with a deeper insistence they 
appeal to the ministers and congregations 
of our Church for men. 


Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 


These funds are for the payment of a 
debt no honourable church can disclaim. 
When a majority of her ministers and mis- 
sionaries are receiving what is barely a 
living wage, and some of them less than a 
living wage, is it not a solemn obligation 
resting upon a strong and wealthy church 
to provide some retiring allowance for her 
worn-out servants, and to make some pro- 
vision for the widows and orphans of those 
who die while doing her work? This is not 
charity, but honesty! A proportion of the 
the revenue of these funds comes from Min- 
isters’ rates, there is something from en- 
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dowments, and the Church is asked to pro- 
vide a small annual revenue. 

The amount asked from congregations 
this year is $35,000; but in the near future 
this must Jbe largely increased, as, in a 
growing Church with hundreds of mission- 
aries exposed to hardships and privations, 
the number of annuitants must rapidly in- 
crease. 

A Church with nearly 300,000 communi- 
cants ought to be able to double that 
amount without effort. 


Moral and Social Reform. 


Moral and Social Reform is just “Christ- 
ianity applied” to the conditions of life, 
social, industrial, political. The work of 
the Church is not only to bring the indivi- 
dual into right relation with God but into 
right relation with his neighbor. In the 
struggle of life, the strong prey upon the 
weak. It is the duty of the Church to en- 
deavor to deliver, protect and save the vic- 
timized. Among the classes of victimized, 
to whom we as a Church are ministering in 
the department of Moral and Social Re- 
form are:— 

1. The victims of Sabbath desecration. 
In recent years, largely through the Lord’s 
Day Act, over 80,000 men have had j;their 
Rest Day restored to them. 

2. The victims of intemperance, which in 
addition to all the hurt it does to women, 
children, industry, business, morality, reli- 
gion, etc., destroys nearly 6,000 lives an- 
nually. 

3. The victims of gambling. 

4. The victims of social vice, including 
the thousands of young girls, who are be- 
trayed and sold into the life of shame by 
the white slave traffic. 

d. The victims of industrial injustice and 
tyranny, who suffer through poverty, insuf- 
ficient support, insanitary surroundings, 
over long hours, etc., ete. 

“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 


Me.” 
The Committee have done their work by 


organizing special evangelistic campaigns, 
by informing and stimulating public opin- 
ion, securing legislation, and where neces- 
sary by securing the enforcement and obser- 
vance of laws for the protection of life, 
health, liberty, and morals. Within the 
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last year, the Board has  saccomplished 
enough in each one of the lines above indic- 
ated, and in others not enumerated, to war- 
rant the entire amount expended on the 
work for the whole year. Surely this is 
worth while. 

By the action of last Assembly, the work 
of the Committee on Evangelism was amal- 
gamated with that of the Board of Moral 
and Social Reform. The total amount re- 
quired for the year will \be $12,500 for Mo- 
ral and Social Reform, with an additional 
$15,000 for Hvangelism, in all $27,500. 


General Assembly Fund. 

In addition to the expenses immediately 
connected with the meeting of the Assem- 
bly and the printing of the annual volume 
of minutes, this fund has to bear all expen- 
ses of committees which have no revenue 
of their own, such as committees on Church 
Life and Work, Statistics, Systematic Giv- 
ing, etc. There is also an annual charge 
for the general experses of the Presbyter- 
ian Alliance. Fully $8,000 will be required 
this year. 

As the expenses of the printing of the 
minutes have to be metin July and August, 
congregations should remit promptly. Only 
the sessions of congregations which contri- 
bute to the fund will receive copies of the 
minutes for the year. 


Sunday School Committee. 

Every Sabbath School in the church is ex- 
pected to make a special offering on child- 
ren’s day for the support of the work of 
this committee. Where for any reason 
this is not done, each session should ar- 
range for an appropriation to this import- 
ant scheme of the church, from the regular 
congregational givings to the Schemes. 

The special work of this committee is to 
provide for increasing the efficiency of all 
our Sabbath Schools, and for organization 
of sufficient new schools to keep pace with 
the growth of population and the advance 
of the Home Mission work. 

$15,000 are needed to meet the growing 
needs of the work of this committee. 


The Million Dollar Budget. 
Be Not Deceived— 
“The estimates” as presented above 
do not represent the entire measure of 
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our Church’s responsibility. $732,000 is the 
smallest amount with which the work now 
undertaken can be carried on, but does not 
represent the measure of the need or the 
goal of endeavor. The Assembly which 
met in Halifax last June, while adopting 
the estimates as given above, again declar- 
ed to the Church that not less than $1,000,- 
009 from the Western section and $200,000 
from the Eastern section are required 
yearly, if the Church is to perform adequat- 
ely the missionary and educational work 
pressing upon her at home and to meet the 
most claimant need of those parts of the 
heathen world for which we have become 
responsible. | 

Even the million dollar goal which the 
Committee on Systematic Giving has stead- 
ily kept before the Western section of the 
Church is only a mile stone marking the 
way, and must soon be far surpassed if our 
Church is to take its part in Christianising 
the inrushing immigrants, and do its part 
to eet the challenge of an awakening 
Orient. 

The weaker congregations should take 
an averace of ten cents a week per commu- 
nicant, or twenty-five cents a week per fam- 
ily as the minimum amount to be aimed at, 
congregations and men of 
means should give their thousands as an 
investment in the great enterprise now on 
for the world’s redemption. ° 

The past assembly like previous assem- 
blies, voiced its sense of responsibility in 
these words:—“That this assembly recog- 
nize and urge upon Presbyterians and con- 
gregations the responsibility of our Church 
to do her sare in caring for the people of 
our own land and to evangelize the 14,000,- 
000 people allotted to this Church under 


the comity of missions, in India, China, 
Formosa, Korea, and the islands of the 
sea.” 


ALFRED GANDIHPR, 
Convener, Assembly’s Committee 
on Systematic Giving. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Treasurer, Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

June, 19:10. 


Presbyterian Church Offices, 
Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 


Home Missions, West—1909-I0. 


For the fourth time in the last five years, 
the Home Mission work of the Church must 
be considered by the General Assembly un- 
der the shadow of a great loss. In 1906, 
the Church mourned the removal. of the 
Rev. Dr. Warden, who, for many years had 
been the honoured and efficient Convener of 
your Committee. In 1908, while the As- 
sembly was in Session, a message was re- 
ceived announcing the appallingly sudden 
death of the Rev. Dr. Findlay, Home Mis- 
sion Superintendent in Northern Ontario. 
Last year, your Committee was obliged to 
report that the mental condition of the Rev. 
Dr. Herdman, Home Mission Superinten- 
dent in Alberta, had steadily grown worse, 
and that, as there was no possibility of his 
being able to resume his duties, it would be 
necessary for the Assembly to appoint a 
new Superintendent. 


This year, your Committee have to refer, 
with profoundest regret, to the _ tragic 
death, in the Spanish River railway disas- 
ter last January, of the Rev. Stephen 
Childerhouse, Dr. Findlay’s successor in 
the Superintendency of Northern Ontario. 
During the brief period of his incumbency 
of his important office, Mr. Childerhouse 
abundantly justified the confidence the As- 
sembly felt in appointing him to this posi- 
tion. His work was done with singularly 
good judgment, and with an earnestness 
and fidelity that could not be surpassed. 
The Assembly will cordially endorse the 
action of the Committee at their annual 
meeting in ordering that Mr. Childer- 
hose’s salary should continue to be paid 
to his widow till the first of June. 


Financial Results. 


Last year, your Committee were obliged 
to report that their income during the year 
ending on the thirty-first of March was 
about $14,000 less than the expenditure, the 
total contributions being about $157,000. 
Recognizing the calamity that would be in- 
volved both to the country and to the 
Church, in the adoption of a policy of re- 
trenchment, your Committee decided to 
comply with the requests submitted for the 
opening of new fields, and to appeal to the 
Church for the necessary funds. 


In addition to the distribution of some 
forty or fifty thousand copies of a_ leaflet 
dealing with ‘The Gravity of the Situation,” 


and the delivering of addresses to congre 


gations, Presbyteries and Synods, a special 
campaign for funds was undertaken in the 
Autumn, the object being to secure $30,000 
trom the better-off members of the Church 
in different parts of the country, over and 
above what had been or might be contri- 
buted by them through the ordinary con- 
gregational channels. This campaign was 
naturally carried on almost exclusively in 
the larger centres; although in at least one 
case in Ontario, namely, in Orangeville, and 
in a number of similar cases in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, smaller places were also 
visited. : 


Your Committee cannot speak too grate- 
fully of the results of this campaign. It is 
a cause of profound thankfulness to A\l- 
mighty God that this effort to secure an in- 
creased revenue proved so splendidly suc- 
cessful. Fully $37,000 was subscribed, in 
sums ranging from one to $2.500. 

This grand response on the part of the 
business men of the Church may surely be 
taken as an indication of their deepening 
sense of the importance, from every point 
of view, of the enterprise of Home Missions. 

Two cities are worthy of special mention 
in this connection—Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver. In Winnipeg, the subscriptions 
amounted to $9,605, and in Vancouver to 
$7,210. ° 

In a list of special subscribers, whose gen- 
erous contributions averted the calamity 
that would have been involved in a serious 
Home Mission deficit, your Committee de- 
sire to call attention to the significant fact 
that two-thirds of the total amount came 
from the region ‘west of the Great Lakes. 


The total Home Mission contributions for 
the past year amounted to $208,078, an in- 
crease over the contributions of the preced- 
ing year of $51,345. It was with the deep- 
est satisfaction that your Committee found 
themselves in a position to make a supple- 
mental grant to all missionaries who had 
been giving their whole time to mission 
work during the past six months, of two 
dollars per Sabbath to each ordained mis- 
sionary, and one dollar-per Sabbath to each 
student or catechist. This unexpected ad- 
dition to their income has afforded the mis- 
sionaries the greatest gratification, and 
many touching letters have been received 
expressing keen pleasure at this practical 
recognition of their work, and grateful ap- 
preciation of the liberality that rendered 
this recognition possible. 
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Increased Support for Missionaries. 


In view of the very large advance in the 
Church’s givings to Home Missions, your 
Committee felt warranted in taking a step 
they have long had in contemplation, name- 
ly, making some addition to the hitherto 
inadequate remuneration of those who have 
beez doing the work of the Church on our 
Canadian frontier. The question was very 
earefully considered, both by a large Sub- 
Committee and by the full Committee, when 
the report of the Sub-Committee was pre 


sented. It was decided, subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly, that the 
salaries of students be increased by one 


dollar per week; that the salaries of ap- 
proved married catechists should be fixed 
at $700 per annum and a house, and that 
the salaries of ordained missionaries should 
be as follows:— 


British Coluwnbia. 


Unmarried.. 


PORES ..2$890500 
Married men.. 


925.00 and house. 


Alberta, Ontario. 


Saskatchewan and Northern 
Unmarried men.. 


.. $800.00 
Married men.. 


850.00 and house 


Ontario and Quebec. 


Unmarried men.. .. $750.000 
Married men.. 800.00 and house 


Estimated Expenditure. 


The number of new fields for which pro- 
vision has to be made. and the increased 
expense involved in the additions proposed 
to be made to the salaries of missionaries, 
necessarily involve an appeal to the Church 
for increased liberality. Your Committee’s 
estimated expenditure for the current year 
is $248,000. 


The Growth of the Work. 


The mission fields reported last year 
numbered 635, each with from two to five or 
six stations. Since that report was pre- 
sented, 107 new fields have been opened; 29 
have been advanced to the status of aug- 
mented charges; 3 became self-sustaining 
without requiring to draw upon the Aug- 
mentation Fund at all, and 386 have been 
rearranged and merged in other fields. The 
result of the year’s operations is a net gain 
of 39 fields, the total number reported by 
the different presbyteries being 674, each 
with several stations. 

The geographical distribution of the work 
is indicated by the following figures. In 
Ontario and Quebec, there are 171 fields; 
in Manitoba 101; in Saskatchewan, 210; in 
Alberta, 124, and in British Columbia, 68. 
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It is quite apparent that the work of the 
Church, in laying the religious foundations 
of our nation’s life, must be carried on for 
many years. Everything points to contin- 
ued national expansion, and that necessar- 
ily involves increased obligations for the 
Church, ifthe moral and religious life of the 
country is to keep pace with its material 
development. - 

The immigration last year was. nearly 
fifty per cent. higher than that of the year 
before, and government officials anticipate 
that the current year will surpass all pre- 
vious years in its immigration record. Of 
the 208,794 immigrants who arrived in Can- 
ada during the fiscal year that ended on the 
31st of March last, 103,798 came from the 
United States, 59,700 from Great Britain, 
and 45,206 from the Continent of Europe. 


Such figures as these should awaken very 
serious thought. It may be taken (for 


granted that a considerable percentage of 
the new arrivals are, morally, socially and 
intellectually, of a decidedly lower type than 
the average Anglo-Saxon. They may have 
the capacity for citizenship, but it requires 
to be developed; and the most powerful in- 
fiuence in the development of the highest 
type of citizenship is the influence of an 
aggressive, evangelical Christianity, sup- 
plemented by the influence of a liberal edu- 
cation, of which every child in the coun- 
try is compelled to take advantage. 


The assimilation of the immigrants who 
may be regarded as equal in intelligence to 
those of British origin, although not a dis- 
tinctly religious question, is one that no 
thoughtful Canadian can regard with indif- 
ference. It is impossible to estimate the 
proportion of the immigrants from the 
United States who are of British extraction, 
but it is probably safe to assume that mora 
than half of the immigrants to Canada last 
year have no interest or pride in our na- 
tional traditions, and no special sympathy 
with our national aspirations. In _ their 
case, as in the case of the less enlightened 
foreigners, the hope of the country lies in 
the unifying power of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. , 

Growth in the West during Eight 
Years. 


Marvellous changes have occurred west 
of the Great Lakes since the death of the 
late Dr. Robertson. In 1902, Western Can- 
ada had two Synods, eighteen Presbyteries, 
and two hundred and fifty-eight Mission 
Fields. In eight years the number of Sy- 
nods has been doubled; the Presbyteries 
have increased from eighteen to twenty- 
eight, and the mission fields from two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight to five hundred and 
three! 

From a denominational point of view, 
there can be no question as to the value of 
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Home Mission work. The Church’s exipen- 
diture in the West during the last thirty 
years will yield, for all time to come, mag- 
nificent return. The value of Home Mis- 
Sions, however, is ta be measured, not by 
its effect in increasing the strength of any 
particular denomination, but by the power 
it wields over the hearts and lives of the 
people of the country. 

That the figures above given stand for a 
large measure of spiritual and moral deve- 
lopment no one that has had any exper- 
ience of Home Mission work will dream of 
questioning, but there is no scientific ins- 
trument for the measurement of spiritual 


power nor any figures that can represent 
moral growth. 
The Need of Men. 
Your Committee have once more had 


forced upon their attention the need of a 
much larger number of candidates for the 
office of the Christian Ministry, and the 
desirability of a spirit of greater devotion 
to the cause of Home Missions on the part 
of those who choose the Ministry as their 
life work. After the appointment of the 
students who volunteered their services and 
were certified by Presbyteries for Home 
Mission appointments, and after appealing, 
both through the press and by a canvas of 
Western Ontario conducted by the Rev. G. 
A. Wilson, for additional recruits, there are 
still a considerable number of students’ 
fields for which no supply is available for 
the present summer. 


Even more distressing than that situation 
is the condition of fields on which time and 
effort and money have been expended, and 
which, if young, ordained missionaries 
could be sent in to occupy them for a year 
or two, would very soon become self-sustain- 
ing congregations, but which, because the 
graduates of our Theological Halls, with few 
exceptions, are being claimed by the self- 
sustaining congregations of the Hast, must 
continue to be ministered to by students Ca- 
techists,: or perhaps be left without any 
supply at all. 

This is the most serious of the practical 
problems that the Church of to-day is called 
upon to face. Unless a sufficient number of 
devoted and talented men can be found to 
occupy the pulpits of the Church, the 
Church is foredoomed to failure; and, un- 
less these men, in the earlier years of their 
ministry, are prepared to make some sacrl- 
fice in the interests of the religious deve- 
lopment of the newer portions of the coun- 
try, the Church will soon lose her distin- 
euished position as the most forceful in- 
fluence in the right shaving of the nation’s 
life. 

ee See 

The members of the Sub-Executive, in 
consultation with the Superintendents, were 
authorized to take whatever steps might be 
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deemed advisable to secure the largest pos-, 
sible supply of suitable men to occupy the 
fields that will be left vacant when the stu- 
dents return to college in the Autumn. A 
conference was held with the Professors of 
Knox College, and action is to be taken 
along various lines, with a view to awaken 
if possible, a deeper interest on the part of 
beth ministers and parents in this import- 
ant subject, in the hope of eventually secur- 


ing an adequate supply of students for the 
Ministry. 


To meet the emergency that is certain to 
arise within the next six months, Mr. Wil: 
son was requested to spend some time in 
visiting certain places in Western Ontario, 
and Dr. Carmichael agreed to spend a week 
or two before or after the meeting of the 
General Assembly in endeavouring to se- 
cure some missionaries for the West from 
the Maritime Provinces. 

It was felt, however, that there was no 
likelihood of a sufficient number of men 
being found in Canada to occupy the one 
hundred and fifty fields that are likely to 
be left vacant in the fall, and the Convener 
was accordingly requested to make another 
trip to,the Old Country and appeal once 
more for recruits from the British church- 
es. 


ates Ss oy 
The Guaranteeing cf Salaries. 


Your Committee considered carefully the 
question remitted to them by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, of guaranteeing in full the 
salaries of all missionaries, and adopted the 
fallowing finding:— 

“(1) That whilst the Committee feels 
that every missionary fulfilling his duty 
should receive his entire salary, yet it does 
not deem it wise or expedient that the 
Home Mission Committee should guarantee 
the salaries of missionaries generally, fur- 
ther than the grants made by it. 

“(2) That the responsibility should rest 
upon Presbyteries to see that the amounts 
promised by congregations are paid. 

“(3) That in cases of hardship, or wkere 
mistakes have been made, the Committee, 
on report of Presbytery, should take each 
case into generous consideration.” 


The clause in the Home Mission Regula- 
tions dealing with this matter has hitherto 
read as follows:—“The liability ‘of the As- 
gembly’s Committee is limited strictly to 
the grant promised.” It was agreed to add 
to this clause the following words:—‘“But 
Presbyteries are enjcined to see that mis- 
sionaries receive in full the salaries they 
are entitled to, reporting to the Assembly’s 
Committee any cases in which they find that 
the fields are unable to provide the portion 
of the salary that had been expected from 
them.” 
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The Assembly’s attention is called to the 
fact that, while your Committee’s recom- 
mendation on this subject submitted to the 
General Assembly was adopted, the Assem- 
biy overiooked the matter of naming the 
Committee. When this oversight was disco- 
vered, the Sub-Executive, believing that 
there should be some Committee empower- 
ea to act should the need for action sud- 
Genly arise, took the responsibility of cons- 
tituting themselves the Assembly's Com- 
mittee on co-operation, and notice of the 
appointment of the Committee was duly 
sent to the Home Mission Secretaries of ihe 
Methodist and Congregational Churches. 


Prior to the annual meeting of your Com- 
mittee a large number ot communications 
had been received dealing with the question 
of the Superintendency in Northern Onta- 
rio, and submitting the names of various 
men who were regarded as specially quali- 
fied for this important work. While reco- 
gnizing that the appointment was entirely 
in the hands of the General Assembly, the 
Committee thought it advisable to refer 
these communications to a Sub-Committee, 
which, after a very long and careful deli- 
beration, reported that, in their judgment, 
the most suitable man for the vacant posi- 
tion was the Rev. J. D. Byrnes, B.D., of 
Cobalt. In accordance with this report, 
your Committee agreed to recommend Mr. 
Brynes’ appointment to the Assembly. 


W. H. M.S. 


Success still crowns the labours of the de- 
vcted Christian women who have banded 
together in the interests of the religious 
jite of Canada. In addition to the Hospital 
work at Atlin, Vegreville, Wakaw, Hthei- 
bert, Sitton, and Teulon, this Society has, 
during the past year, been contributing to 
the support of eleven mission fields, and, at 
the request of the Home Mission Commit- 
tee, has lately undertaken to contribute $1,- 
500 for the next five years towards insti- 
tutional work amongst the foreigners ‘in 
the north end of the city of Winnipeg. 

The revenue of the W.H.M.S. last year rose 
to $23,632, which was $4,833 more than the 
revenue of the preceding year. The new 
Auxiliaries and Missian Bands organized 
during the year numbered one hundred and 


four, and the Presbyterial Societies five. 
The Society now embraces four hundred 
and *twenty-four Auxiliaries, and twenty- 
two Presbyteriais. ‘There are thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine 
names on the subscription list of the 
Pioneer. 


The Deaconess. 


At the suggestion of your Committee, the 
Society has also agreed to adopt the policy 
of supportitig Deaconesses in the aggressive 
work of the Church, said Deaconesses to be 
appointed by the W.F.M.S. in conjunction 

. with the Home Mission Committee, to la- 
bour in districts where, in the judgment of 
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the Committee, there is such need for the 
work of trained Christian women. 

Your Committee cannot speak too highly 
of the value of the work done by this or- 
ganization. The rapidity of its growth and 
the enthusiastic support it has been receiv- 
ing from the women of the Church in so 
many parts of the country indicate unmis- 
takably the wisdom of the course adopted 
when the women of the Church were author- 
ized to form a Society for the advancement 
of the interests of Home Missions. 


W. M. Ss. 


Your Committee have again to acknow- 
ledge their deep obligation to the Women’s 
Missionary Society. During the past year 
this Society has supported eight fields at a 
cost of $2,000. 


Aid From Olther Sources. 


The most liberal contribution received 
from any individual congregation has come 
once more from the American Presbyterian 
Church of Montreal. Its gifts last year in 
aid of our Home Mission work amounted 
to $5,000. Such a generous contribution 
from a congregation belonging to a sister 
Presbyterian Church deserves special men- 
tion. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the 
financial assistance received from the 
Churches of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
contributions from that source for the past 
year amounted to $5,883.86. 

The Students’ Missionary Societies of Ma- 
nitoba College, Knox College, Queen’s Col- 
lege, and the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, have once more relieved your Com- 
mittee of the responsibility for the support 
of a very considerable number of Home 
Mission fields.. During the current year, 
Kknox College Society has again undertake 
to supply forty fields, while Montreal Col- 
lege Society and the Missionary Association 
of Queen’s have each undertaken the care 
of six fields. 


Amalgamation of W.H.M.S. and 
W.E.MLS. 


Shortly after the annual gathering of 
your Committee, a desire was expressed by 
the Executive of the Foreign Mission Com 
mittee for a conference with the Executive 
or Sub-EHxecutive of your Committee on the 
question of ‘the Amalgamation of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Societies. As a result of 
the conference, it was decided that each Ex- 
ecutive should consult the Board of its Wo- 
men’s Society. 

After careful consideration, resolutions 
were passed by both of the Boards express- 
ing a willingness to consider carefully any 
plan of amalgamation that might be sub- 
mitted. A second conference of the two 
Committees was accordingly held, and cer- 
tain lines of action were suggested if the 
proposed amalgamation should be regarded 
as advisable; while, at the same time, sug- 
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gestions for a fuller measure of co-opera- 
tion were submitted, in the event of the 
two Societies deciding to continue their se 
parate existence. 


Presbyterial Conveners. 


The Church is under obligation to the 
Conveners of Home Missions in the various 
Presbyteries, especially in those Presbyter- 
ies that have a large Home Mission field. 
Kew realize the amount of time and thought 
and effort that have to be devoted to Home 
Mission work by those who have charge of 
it in many of the Presbyteries in the West. 
The Conveners have not only a large 
amount of correspondence to attend to, but 
very frequently have to be absent from their 
own congregations in the interests of the 
Home Mission work; and, in not a few 
cases, the house of the convener is a rendez- 
vous of the missionaries of the Presbytery. 


Recommendations. 


Your Committee recommend:— 


(1) That the Assembly approve of the 
increased scale of remuneration for mis- 
Ssionaries agreed upon by the Committee and 
embodied in this report. 

(2)) That ministers be requested to 
preach from time to time on the claims of 
the Christian ministry on the young man- 
hood of the Church, and, by personal deal- 
ings with desirable young men in their 
congregation, to endeavour to secure a lar- 
ger supply of workers in the Home Mission 
field, and candidates for the office of the 
ministry. 

(3) That the Rev. J. D. Byrnes, of Cobalt, 
be appointed Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in Northern Ontario. 
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(4) That the Assembly appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the question of granting 
Syndical Committees larger duties in con- 
nection with the Home Mission work with- 
in their bounds, this Committee to report 
to the Assembly at a subsequent sederunt. 

(5) That the Assembly appoint a Com- 
mittee to act in conjunction with similar 
Committees that may be appointed by other 
Churches for the purpose of preventing 
overlapping in Home \iMission |twork, em- 
powering the Committee so appointed, with 
the approval of the local Superintendent 
and the Presbytery of the bounds, to with- 
hold grants from fields in which the Joint 
Committee on Co-operation may decide that 
the work should be left to one of the other 
denominations, : 

(6) That, for the purpose of securing a 
larger measure of active interest on the 
part of the business men of the Church, the 
Assembly appoint on the Home Mission 
Committee a larger number of infiuential 
laymen, especially of those who reside in 
or near to the City of Toronto, and whose 
attendance at the meetings of the Commit- 
tee would, therefore, involve little or no ex- 
pense. j 

(7) That the Assembly appoint Sabbath, 
23rd of October, 1910, as Home Mission 
Day, and suggest that, wherever practicable, 
that day be made use of by ministers and 
missionaries throughout the Church for the 
purpose of calling attention to the magni- 
tude and importance of the Home Mission 
enterprise. 

(8) That the Assembly endorse the Com- 
mittee’s proposed expenditure for the cur- 
rent year, and express the earnest hope 

*that the full amount of $248,000 will be 
placed by the Church at the Committee’s 
disposal. 


JUST IN BEING KIND. 


“T think that girl had better attend to 
her business!” exclaimed a young woman 
seated at a table in a little restaurant. 
“What is she here for? Anybody would 
think it was merely to gaze out of the win- 
dow at ‘life boat’ processions! How does 
she know but we’re in a rush? I’m going to 
report her to the proprietor.’ Her com- 
ponion agreed that this would be the pro- 
per thing to do, and that the girl ought to 
lose her place. 

As they were talking a customer entered, 
and the little waitress started to get down 
from her chair in front of the window. 

“No don’t get down,” said the new-comer. 
I’m not in a hurry. You needn’t serve me 
till the procession is past.” 

“Oh thank you so much!” returned the 
girl. 

The two young women looked at each 
other and were silent. Presently the last 
float went by, and the waitress returned to 
her place behind the counter. 


“I want to thank you again,” she said as 
she wrapped up her customer’s purchase. 
“My brother is in the procession and I 
wanted to see him so much. It would have 
been a great disappointment if I hadn’t 
been able to. He said he’d be on the out- 
look for me when he passed, and he was. 
We spoke to each other across the crowd. 
He was one of the lifesavers that rescued 
the crew in the wreck last week. It was 
just like a cup of cold water on a hot day— - 
having you so kind.” 


The two young women looked at each 
other once more. Presently the first speaker 
broke the silence. “I do feel rebuked and 
guilty,’ she declared. “We are neither of 
us in ‘the least hurry, and yet, we were not 
considerate enough to be willing to let the 
poor young thing have a little pleasure in 
her dull existence. I’m going to try to be 
kinder to people, whoever they are, in the 
future.” A splendid resolution! Christ 
said that in love lay all the law and the 
prophets.—Ex. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 


OUR MISSION COLLEGE, INDORE 
IN RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL 
MISSIONS. 


By Rev. J. A. SHARRARD, M.A. 


Opened as a Mission school in 1884, in 
some old outhouses, with about 100 boys;— 
college department begun by affiliation with 
Calcutta University to First Arts standing 
in 1888, affiliated to B. A. standing in 1893; 
present College building opened in 1895; 
by the Universities Act of 1994 placed with- 
in the territorial limits of Allahabad Uni- 
versity, and affiliated with this University 
in 1905; separate High School Building be- 
gun in accordance with University regula- 
tions, and first storey finished in 1898. 
Such are the stages in the twenty-six years, 
of the growth of the Canadian Mission 
Primary, Middle and High Schools, and 
College, in building, and in the standard of 
the subjects. taught. 


The number of students has increased 
proportionately, the Primary school alone 
having now almost as many as the total in 
attendance at the beginning; the Lower and 
High schoois each more than one and a 
half times, and the College proper, more 
than as many; the total attendance having 
increased to more than five 'times what it 
was in 1884. 

This is the more remarkable when it is 
borne in mind that the Mission Schools 
have ‘been the means of stimulating the 
Residency and State authorities to  esta- 
Dlish further schools and another coilege, 
all of which are nell attended. 


To keep pace with this development, ad- 
ditions have from time to time had to be 
made to the staff, and although there are 
mineteen teachers in the school and eight 
in the college, these are not sufficient to 
man the work as adequately as it might be. 


Some of the college professors during the 
year have ‘been delivering as Many as 
thirty-two lectures a week. 

With the exception of those in the depart- 
ments of Sanskrit and Arabic all our college 
professors are Christians, and identify 
themselves very closely with the Christian 
congregation, three Indian members being 
elders. 

If we may judge as to our success as an 
educational medium from a comparison in 
examination results with other colleges 
within the territorial limits of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, we occupy a high place; 
ahead of all the other mission institutions, 
and third when the highly equipped gov- 
ernment colleg2s are included. These cal- 
culations are made from the results of last 
year’s examination. f 

This year we sent up more than have ap- 
peared from this college at any time prev- 
iously and are expecting a fair percentage 
of passes. The lists to be issued in June 
will prove whether our expectations are 
well founded or not. 

eure 

In spite of the fact that the college build- 
ing is one of the largest buildings in In- 
dore, and that the lower storey of the new 
school building accommodates, by using the 
veranda as class rooms, six or seven class- 
es, we are crowded. The Malwa Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which has begun very suc- 
cessfully under Rev. Dr. Wilson its work 
of training men for the Indian ministry, 
uses two of our rooms. As there is no na- 
tive church building in Indore,—although 
through the rapid growth of the congrega- 
tion one is becoming more and more needed 
—the main hali of the college serves for 
church purposes and cannot be partitioned 
off for class-room accommodation. 

The new University rezulations call for 
increased facilities for practical work in 
experimental science and also for greater 
library space. This has been met partly 
by hanging folding doors at the back of the 
main hall, by which during the week an 
added class room is available. We are 
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looking forward to Mr. King’s return with 
sufficient money to build the second storey 
to the High school building so that all the 


school classes may be held there separate 
_from the college. 


If our class rooms are full our “hostels’ 
are overflowing. The great majority of our 
students are drawn from outside of Indore 
and have to be accommodated in connec- 
tion with the College. As a result, for 
each of the last two years students have 
had to be refused admission because we 
could provide no place for their lodging. 

Mr. Scofield has just been appoinited ‘by 
the Foreign Mission Committee for evan- 
gelistic work among the college students, a 
work which has within it untold possibili- 
ities. It is a matter of more than regret 
that there should be any who may not be 
able to come under his influence and the 
training of a Mission College through the 
want of accommodation. 


The hostel rooms are single rooms, some 
of them with a closed in veranda, in each 
of which we find it necessary to crowd two 
students. 

The furniture consists usually of two 
beds, made by weaving “nawar”’ a manu- 
factured cloth something of the nature of 
the webbing used for boys’ base ball belts in 
Canada, over an oblong frame attached 
to four legs. Such a bed gets the name of 
“charpai,’ four feet. Besides the beds 
there is a kerosene oil lamp; a little wood- 
en stool; and in the more wealthy boys’ 
rooms a table about two by two and a set 
of shelves for books. 

These hostels were originally built as a 
temporary arrangement, but they ‘would 
answer if we had enough of them. They 
are under the direct supervision of the col- 
tege Secretary and the Christian members 
of the staff. 


The imparting of knowledge as such, and 
the winning of high percentages in the 
humber of students passing ‘the several 
university examinations, is, however, not 
the primary aim, though it may he one of 
the primary methods in a Mission College. 
‘The emphasis of our work is not on the 
“College” but on the “Mission,” and surely, 
if needs ever constituted a Mission, India’s 
needs afford the widest opportunities for 
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educational work, and such educational 
work is being carried out not only by the 


Canadian Mission College, but by the num- 
erous other colleges representing the var- 
ious Christian bodies doing Christian work 
in India. 


In the first place the proclamation by 
which Queen Victoria assumed the Govern- 
ment of India, recognised religious neutral- 
ity. Such a policy was inevitable and its 
wisdom from the point of view of political 
justice and righteousness, has been more 
than maintained. 

But when the Government undertook the 
control of education and established schools 
and colleges, this principle necessarily in- 
volved the exclusion of religious teaching. 
Literature, philosophy, history, classical 
languages, science and mathematics have 
had their place on the curriculum of gov- 
ernment schools and colleges, but religious 
training is absent. 

oo) 

It is true that attempts have been made 
to counteract this by the introduction of 
systems of moral education and training 
apart from religion, but these attempts, as 
is only too clearly seen in their product, 
only serve to show how difficult, if not 
practically impossible, it is, to impart last- 
ing moral influences apart from religious 
associations. The prophetic words of the 
great Calcutta missionary and educational 
leader, Dr. Duff, in his protest against the 
secularization of education, are being only 
too fully realised. 

They were as follows:— 

“If in that land you give the people 
knowledge ‘without religion, rest assured 
that it is the greatest blunder, politically 
speaking, that ever was committed. Hav- 
ing free, unrestricted access to the whole 
range of our English literature and science 
they will despise and reject their own ab- 
surd systems of learning. Once driven out 
of their own systems they will inevitably 
pecome infidels in religion. And shaken 
out of the mechanical round of their own 
religious observances, without moral prin- 
ciples to balance their thoughts or guide 
their movements, they will as certainly be- 
come discontented, restless agitators, am- 
bitious of power and efficial distinction, 
and possessed of the most disloyal senti- 
ments towards that government which in 
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their eye has usurped al! the authority 
that rightfully belongs to themselves.” 


At a recent conference on educational 
matters held in Bombay it was frankly stat- 
ed by Government representatives that the 
want of religious training has given rise to 
the present condition of the Indian student. 

The Viceroy not long ago in reply to a 
deputation of Hindus made this significant 
statement:—‘Education is the greatest pro- 
blem we have to face in India _ to-day. 
Upon its solution the future of this coun- 
try largely depends. It would seem that, 
as in many other things in India, we have 
reached the parting of the ways. Is the in- 
tellectual current to flow for good or for 


evil?” 
[Sao ees ata 


It is not solely or chiefly the European 
who is alive to the inrush of this tide of 
worldliness, selfishness, and scepticism 
which is so rapidly rising. Conferences, 
deputations, petitions, agitation itself, in- 
dicate the temper of the serious minded 
among all classes and ‘creeds of the native 
inhabitants of the country. Would it not 
be pitiful if we who boast a_ civilisation 
higher even that this ancient and in many 
ways noble one could not meet them in 
their quest, a quest which from the very 
nature of the case the British Government, 
however well disposed, cannot satisfy. 

To the missionary two other phases of 
the need appeal. Evangelism as commonly 
understood has‘ reached only the lower 
classes, and as we see the wonderful rege- 
neration that is in progress among these 
people we cannot be too thankful that the 
religion of the Saviour of men is able to 
give “eternal life’ in place of the awful 
“death” that here appears in its most ap- 
palling forms. 


But India is not a land of the lower 
classes. Christianity will conquer India 
only when it conquers the Brahman, and 


the Brahman, ordinarily speaking, is to be 
approached through educational  institu- 
tions. It is true that the new spirit of the 
educated Brahman is rendering Christian 
work in mission colleges more difficult, ma- 
nifesting itself, as it does, in his premature 
ambitions for self-government, his identifi- 
cation of the missionary with the Govern- 
ment which stands in the way of his realis- 
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ing these ambitions, his consciouscness that 
the very uplift that Christianity through 
the government and missionaries is giving 
to the outcast and depressed classes is ra- 
pidly sapping the vitality from that power 
which he has so long assumed. But the 
difficulties become only a fresh incentive to 
greater endeavor, particularly when there 
is evidenced along with it an. “unrest,” 
which is not simply political or racial. 
The only other need to ‘which attention 
will here be drawn, is that of leaders. 
Leaders are needed among the non-Christ- 
ians to realise in the people the highest in 
the standards of morality they already 
have. Leaders are needed even more 
among the Christians; leaders in the organ- 
isation of a growing Indian church; lead- 
ers who shall inspire professing Christians 
to conceptions of service rather than that of 
being always more recepients of Western 
favours; and perhaps, most of all, at least 
lamong the educated classes, leaders twho 
shall be “fathers” in the Indian church to 
fit a living Christianity, presented as it has 
been through western channels, ta eastern 
methods of thought. In short, we must 
have educated Christians, who by the rich- 
ness of their lives and the depth of their 
thinking will not only command the respect 
of those who have arrogated to themselves 
the sole authority over the provinces of 
knowledge and religion but draw them to 
Him in whom all education finds its inter- 


pretation. 
(ELS EON 


When nwe inquire what avenues are open 
to the Mission College leading to solution 
of these problems we find ourselves along 
four main paths, each having iits own dis- 
tinctive features but all converging to the 
same point. The first of these is the uni- 
versity curriculum itself. It is not easy 
for a teacher, whether Christian or Hindu, 
to avoid the Christian setting of religion 
and morality that we find in studies in 
Tennyson, Wordsworth or Milton, or in 
Jane Austen or Robert Louis Stevenson. 
In addition to these, the present College 
prescribed course of studies includes such 
books as “Blackle’s (Self Culture,” “Help’s 
Essays,” ‘“‘Berkeley’s Metaphysics,’ “Muir- 
head’s Ethics,” “Flint’s Theism,”’ which 
convey ideas which are not alone counter 
to many of the current conceptions but 
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which are actively constructive in 
Christian teaching. 


their 


Another influence is that of the various 
college organizations, carried on largely by 
the students themselves, yet affording 
abundant points of contact through which 
the Christian professor or student has ac- 
cess to the minds and hearts of real search- 
ers. Mr. Davidson this year has been en- 
abled to do much valuable teaching through 
the Student’s Brotherhood, which met 
every Sunday afternoon for the study of 
problems of religion and morals, and in 
which, after every discussicn; either he or 
some other Christian member of the staff 
was, at the stndents’ own request, given a 
chance to close the discussion and emphas- 
ize any truth that might arise. 

The Literary Society too gives scope for 
similar work. More distinctively for the 
Christian students is the Christian En- 
deavor Society which is visibly developing 
that quality of leadership so much needed. 

More important, because more aggressive 
and direct,is the “Bible Period,” a period a 
‘day given to every class in school and col- 
jJege for the direct teaching of the Bible and 
Christianity. Here, as nowhere else, one 
is at liberty to appeal to the best minds of 
the country for three quarters of an hour 
or an hour each day. Here Gospels are 
read, the life and teaching of Jesus closely 
studied, and religious books setting for the 
Christianity followed. 

Questions in line with what is being 
taught are discussed, questions which often 
reveal the deep, full yearnings of hearts in 
wnrest, and finding no rest in their own 
systems of thought. To quote Professor J. 
F. McFadyen of Hislop College, Nagpur, a 
Drother of Professor McFayden of Knox 
College:— 

“After all, where is there a greater mis- 
sionary opportunity than in the school or 
college? If the missionary can speak to his 
pupils about Christ for thirty or forty-five 
Minutes, day after day, and for years toge- 
ther at the most impressionable period of 
their lives; if he can direct their secular 
studies and guide their thinking; if he 
can control their conduct not only in the 
class rooms ‘but even to some extent out- 
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side; if the missionary has this unrivalled 
opportunity and yet leaves the hearts of his 
pupils quite untouched by the power of the 
Gospel, then surely the fault lies not with 
the system but with the man.” 
en 

But greater even than this is the old 
principle that Baxter emphasized more than 
two and half centuries ago, “personal 
touch.” Whether it be the influence of the 
professor who goes from the science class 
to the Bible period and there arouses the 
individual inquirer by the application to 
the study of religion of the same _ experi- 
mental, scientific methods that he used in 
science, this being followed up by a quiet 
talk in the room at the close of the hour; 
whether it be the friendship between teach- 
er and student begun by their coming into 
contact through some study of common in- 
terest; whether it be the Christian athlete 
on the cricket ground, the hockey field, or 
the tennis court; whether it be through the 
Christian teacner in an unostentatious way, 
yet perfectly sincerely and frankly calling 
at the students’ hostel room sitting down 
on his “charpai” for a quiet chat which 
very soon leads into serious subjects; whe- 
ther it be by inviting the students to the 
bunga'ow for an evening—not for dinner 
for they would not even drink water from 
your “unclean” hands—hbut to enjoy indoor 
games, of which they are passionately 
fond; whether it be through the loan of a 
book on some subject for which the studeat 
shows a particular liking; whatever may 
be the means of contact, whatever the point 
at which connection is made, there is no 
influence so important in itself or which 
gives greater definiteness and significance 
to all the other Christian teaching than 
this meeting of student with professor, or 
with another Christian student, who, too, 
realises that he is a missionary. Such are 
some of the needs, and such are some of 
the means followed to meet these needs. 

See 

Do the results justify the carrying on of 
the work? From the point of view of the 
moral uplift one must surely say, “yes,. 
“Would to God,’ said the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab recently, “that all the 
higher education of India might have ‘been 
kept in the hands of missionaries. If that 
had been the case, we should have a very 
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different outlook in the case of the cultured 
Hindu to-day.” 

He went on to say that there was “no in- 
fluence comparable to that of Mission 
Schools and colleges upon the rising youth 
of the present generation.” One of our own 
students in speaking to one of the staff of 
the morality of Indian students remarked 
that the standard among our students was 
much higher than that among those of a 
neighbouring coliege and attributed it to 
the Christian teaching and influence of our 
college. 


From the more particularly mission point 
of view a quotation from a letter from Miss 
Grier in her work at Ujjain will indicate 
another result of the efforts of the college 
and school. “Two of the friendliest villa- 
ges we have yet been in are Janasia, on the 
far side of Ujjain and beyond the river, and 
Piploda, where we were this morning, and 
in both of which we found Brahman boys 
who attend the Mission college. In both 
these villages the boys have come freely 
about and the people have given us an 
earnest and attentive hearing, which is not 
our everyday experience.” 


Still more direct and personal results are 
to be found in the requests for Bibles on 
the part of many of those who have been 
in the Bible classes fcr a few months and 
the consequent seeking for explanation cf 
passages which they do not’ understand. 
Within the last two or three months, for 
reasons which we have not been able to dis- 
cover, there has been the most marked at- 
tentiveness in the Bible hour. Three stages 
in the relation of students to religious 
teaching have been observed by those who 
have been engaged in the Bible teaching; 
the first, the interest of curiosity; the se- 
cond, an aggressive opposition and a put- 
ting forward of the claims of a_ revived 
Hinduism; the third, a sullen passivity re- 
fusing to be drawn into discussion for fear 
of losing its own position; and now appears 
a fourth stage, a new interest, and a sym- 
pathetic and earnest enquiry. 

As might be expected there is present 
each of the other three stages, but the last 
pre-dominates, and is indeed, very hopeful. 
Open avowals among the students while in 
College are not common either in ours or in 
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other Mission colleges, but many cases 
throughout India might be cited of lawyers, 
doctors, pleaders, teachers, professors, and 
others joining Christian communities as a 
result of the teaching given in Mission edu- 
cational institution after they had become 
somewhat more independent of family and 
caste connections. Cases, too are not rare 
of actual open decisions during the students’ 
undergraduate days. . 


Such then is our call based on India’s 
needs; such, humanly speaking, the means 
employed; such some of the results which 
God in His love has led us to see. But 
these but open up before us worlds of pos- 
sibilities and responsibilities; possibilities 
and responsibilities which must be soon and 
assumed at once, by ours in conjunction 
with other Christian schools and colleges 
in the country. Educational institutions 
offer unparalleled opportunities as evange- 
listic agencies, when animated and actuated 
by the Spirit of Him who came to redeem. 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 


A customer who came one day to Frank- 
lin’s little bookstore in Philadelphia, mot 
peing satisfied with the price demanded by 
the clerk for 2 book he wanted, demanded 


ito see the proprietor. The clerk pleaded 
that Mr. Franklin was very busy in the 


pressroom, but the customer insisted, and 
Franklin, summoned, hurried out. 

“What is the lowest price you will take 
for ‘this book, Sir?’ asked the leisurely cus- 
tomer. 

“One dollar and a quarter,” 
prompt reply. . 

“What? Why, your clerk asked me 
a dollar just now!” 

“True,” said Franklin, “and I could have 
better afforded to take a dollar than to 
leave my work.” 

The customer 'thought him joking. “Come 
now,” he said, laughing, “your lowest price 
for this book?” 

“One dollar and a half.” 

“Why, man, you just said a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

“Yes, and I could better have taken that 
than a dollar and a half now.” 

The purchaser paid the highest price. 
Ait that, he had learned cheaply from the 
greatest philosopher of »is day that he who 
squanders his own time is foolish, but that 
he who wastes the time of others is a thief. 


was the 


only 
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MB. SMALL’S EXAMPLE. 
Old Mr. Small in Ourtown 
Is rich as rich can be; 
He owns big mills and tenements 
And land and woods, you see. 
But Mr. Small keeps all he has 
And missionary day 
When men bring papers down the aisle 
He looks the other way! 


He says the heathen don’t belong 
To him, and he don’t care 
To hear about them, anyway, 
And money he can’t spare. 
He shrugs his shoulders, and he sccwls,— 
You’d ‘think he was in pain, 
Next year on missionary day 
He’ll act that way again! 


Now I don’t want to be like him 
When I am grown a man, 
So Tl begin while I’m a boy 
To give just all I can. 
the “Junior Missionary Friend.” 


THE TWO BOYS. 


“There are two boys I know,” Uncle Ben 
began, “who staried in the spring !to have 
the finest gardens in their part of the 
country. They both spaded and raked and 
planted all sorts of things, and had a great 
time generally getting things going. 

Then I noticed that one of them seemed 
to have plenty of 'time to go swimming and 
fishing all summer. The other chap was in 
his garden a good part of the time, quarrel- 
ing with the weeds and making friends 
with: the stuff that he had planited.” 

Uncle Ben stopped to shake his head re- 


flectively. 
“Seems as if things -were not divided 
evenly between those two boys. The one 


who worked hard ail summer had all the 
hard work when harvest time came, too. 


The other chap hadn’t a stroke of work 
to do in his garden then—there wasn’t any- 
thing there to harvest. He didn’t have 
any of the bother the other fellow had af- 
terwards, either—planning what to do with 
his crop money. 

It seemed as if work and bother fairly 
dogged the other boy’s footsteps, just be- 


cause he carried through what he had set 


out to do in the beginning. Too bad, wasn’t 
it?” Uncle Ben chuckled jovially to himself 
as he appealed .to his hearers for sympathy 
for his hero.—‘The Comrade.” 


FIRST AND LAST DRINKS. 


A man, haggard, wretched, with hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, cowering in a_ patrol 
wagon among degraded  fellow-prisoners, 
looked up as the wagon passed a famous 
hetel, whose luxurious bar was the resort 
of the gilded youth of the town. “That,” 
he said, in a {tone as if going back over all 
his life to the time when his downfall be- 
gan, “that was where I took my first 
drink.” 

A battered tramp beside him laughed 
hoarsely. “I took mine in a speak-easy,” 
he said. “We didn’t start alike, but when 
we get to our last drink, itll be all the 
same—cheap whiskey and the gutter and 
the morgue for both of us.” 


In all its horror, 'that answer was true. 
The first drink is where the _ difference 
comes in. It may be taken in fun, or in 
curiosity, or in comradeship, or in bravado, 
or in mere carelessness. It may seem no sin. 
whatever. That is where the temptation 
and ‘the power of it largely come in. 

No drunkard, to use a paradox that yet 
is a truth, would ever have consented to 
take his last drink if it were his first. Not 
even ‘ithe most reckless or the most curidi:s 
lad would face that horror of besottedness. 
and death. 

That is why the surroundings of the last 
drink are kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible—why the dives hide down ‘the slum 
streets and in the cellars. The first drink 
is catered to by the clean, resplendent ho-~ 
tel bars and cafes. It looks safe amid such 
Surroundings. They give a boy confidence- 
to begin his own ruin. But—it is ruin, 
and the two ends of it, the first drink and 
the last, are joined by an unbroken chain. 

The only safe first drink is one that shall 
also be the lasit. And in that case, it is 
certainly not worth while to take it at all. 
Total abstinence is the only logical way. 
Every drunkard proves its position. Is 
ithere any other way that is cree unfail~ 
ingly, sane and safe?—Ed. 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell. 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness or farewell 
When I embark. 
For tho’ from out our bourne op Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Tennyson. 


A PROFESSIONAL YARD-CLEANHER. 


When Dick came home from the Sun- 
beam Band one bright Sabbath afternoon, 
he was “grumpy,” as his sister Marie ex- 
pressed it. 

His face was all twisted up into a frown 
instead of a smile, and he looked anything 
but a Sunbeam. 


“Why, dear me, what’s the matter with 
Dick?” his mother exclaimed when she saw 
him. 


“Matter GoeeaS Just look what Miss 
Nora gave us to put our missionary money 
in,’ said Dick, showing her a tiny ‘box to 
drop stray pennies in. “And where are 
any pennies to come from, I’d like to know; 
J’m in school all day, and then, 1 ear‘t do 
anything like girls can—sell candy and 
situff like that. Tll just drop out 
Sunbeam Band, that’s all.” 


Mamma looked serious, for indeed Dick 
had tried to earn extra p2unies and had 
found it hard. There seemed few things 
for a boy of his age to do. And vet it 
would never do for him to leave the Sun- 
beam Band. What grief it would cause 
Miss Nora, who was so na'ttient and kind. 


“‘T have one little job I wouid like done, 
but it isn’t one you like to do,” his mother 
said at last. “My back yard needs a gen- 
eral cleaning. If you will do it, you can 
earn some money to put in your box.” 

And then the :thought of what Miss Nora 
had said that afternoon came to him. 

“You may not find a pleasant way every 
time to earn the money for missions. But 
you should do it all the same.” 
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“T’ll do it, mother,” Dick said, as if he 
were afraid he would change his mind. 


“Why not be a professional yard-cleaner, | 


making a sort of business of it on Satur- 
day; hang up a sign to let people know you 
are willing to do that sort of work?” sug- 


.gested his mother. 


Now Dick liked this. He liked business- 
like ways, and the idea of a sign reading, 
“Dick Ellis, Professional Yard-Cleaner,” 
pleased him. He would get it up fin his 
best style, and he had a brand-new wagon 
that would make the work easier. 


By the next Saturday the sign hung 
bravely on the side of the yard, and many 
passers by stopped to read, and smiled as 
they went 04). 

“T thought Dick was too much of a dandy 
to clean any one’s yard, even his mother’s,” 
one neighbor said. “I’ll call on him to put 
mine to rights next-week.” 

And she did, and so did several others; 
in facit, the telephone rang so often, ard al- 
ways for Dick, that the rest of the family 
refused to answer it. In fact, Dick had to 
employ a helper very soon; it seemed thait 
yard-cleaning was not a popular occupation 
by any means. 


Dick looked very important with his 
overalls on and his tools flung over his 
shoulder. He found time to do little jobs 


now and then after school, and |the cold 
crisp air was good for him—much better 
than sitting about the fire reading a hook, 
as he had done so many afternoons. 


And how his box overflowed, and how (in- 
terested he became each week in counting 
up his savings! He had never before real- 
ized how pennies soon make dimes and 
thait work of any kind if well done is 
pleasant. 

He grew strong and ruddy in the winter 
sunshine, and his cheeks were red aS ap- 
ples sometimes. 

The whole street on which he lived took 
cn a_ different appearance. Tin cans were 
rarely seen in the back yards, and house- 
keepers began to plan for more vines and 
flowers when springtime came, since Dick 
promised to put the flower beds in order. 
“How did we ever get along in our town 
without a ‘professional yard-cleaner’?” one 
lady said to him one day; “every town 
needs one.” 

And (‘Dick was pleased, for he had solved 
the problem of earning all his mission mo- 
mey, and learned that to be busy is to he 


happy and contented, whatever the work | 


may ‘be.—‘‘Boys and Girls.” 
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HIS OWN “BOSS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 
B 


“Oh, I -wish I’d never said so! I .wish 
they could hear me!” 

Poor Billy Burton! He was aimost beside 
himself with grief as he sat dry-eyed, but 
with a bursting heart and stricken con- 
science by the caskets with contained all 
that was left of his father and mother, after 
the terrible accident on the railroad. 

Billy was fourteen, and manly, very 
manly, in general. His judgmenit was 
good; he was studious, industrious, honest, 
cheerful and, tin the main, courteous. That’s 
a pretty good record for a boy, isn’t it? 


And yet Billy had one fault, and a_ sSse- 
rious one. He “hated” to be !told that he 
must or ought to do anything! Only a boy 
who feels exactly that way—or a girl who 
does; for the rebels are not all in coats and 
trousers!—can fully appreciate what it 
meant to him, even when a very small boy, 
to have his gentle mother say: 

“Come, Willie (he was always “Willie” 
to her; and he always would have been 
had she lived until he was aman! ) it’s time 
to go to bed;” or, “Willie, you ought |to go 
after the milk now;” or, “Get yourself 
ready for church now, Willie dear.” 

Personally, if I had fifty boys (or girls 
—and I’ve brought up several!) I’d leave 
more responsibility with each one, give 
each more freedom of choice and then let 
them take !the consequences of their own 
mistakes! 

But most parents watch details very 
closely, too closely, perhaps; and even this 
they really have a right to do, however mis- 
taken ithe management is; for they are 
held responsible for everything that is done 
by a minor (one who is under legal “age,” 
for personal responsibility) and therefore 
have a right, while providing home, food, 
clothing, protection, education and _ social 
status for the minor, to demand whatever 
in their judgment seems ibest in return by 
way of obedience, companionship and help. 


Billy was not unlike other boys, in fret- 
ting under discipline; only with him it had 
seemed to be more deep-seated, arousing all 
his Old Adam in antagonism. Now, how- 
ever, as he sat by !the rigid forms and real- 
ized that the lips of neither would cpen to 
him again on earth, either in mild sugges- 
tion or in gentle admonition, he was touch- 
ed to the very core by an overwhelming 
sense of his great loss and of ae utter de- 
solation! 


He would have given all that he possess- 
ed lif he could only hear his father’s hearty, 
cheery: 
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“Well, son, hadn’t we better begin our 
arithmetic lesson?’ (He was “son” to his 


father.) And he would have jumped for 
sheer joy to have his mother hand him !the 
coal scuttle or the water pail to fill. 


Only yesterday morning, when they left 
on that fatal train for a |ten days’ absence, 
he had felt such a thrill of joy at, the 
thought. “I’ll be my own boss now, at any 
rate. No one to call me in the morning nor 
ito hurry me off to school; and if I’m late 
there’s only Miss ‘Preston to care—and 
she’s ‘dead easy.’ Sunday? Why, may be, 
just maybe, I won’t go to Sundayschool, 
but swing in the hammock and read all 
day, just to see what it’s like to have a ‘free 
leg,’ come and go when I please and stay 
when I don’t want to do either.” 

As for his meals—well, he had planned 
them, too. No formality of napkin and 
“courses,” but everything how and when 
he liked and what he liked, too. In fact, 
he was to “run” the house as well as him- 
self on his own plan and without interfer- 
ence for ten days. 


Billy fairly sobbed as he remembered 
how he had gloatted over his Saturday 
night’ and the coveted freedom from Sab- 
bath duties—for this was the longed-for 
day when he wouid swing in the hammock. 

One by one the neighbors had gone home 
after offering to stay with him, or wi'thout 
him, if he would go to any of their homes. 
But here his real manliness had asserted it- 
self and he had, courteously but with deci- 
sion, declined all their offers, saying. ‘I 
want to be alone with my dead, I want a 
chance to think and to pray for ONES 
ness.” i 


Here, then, though he could not atone for 
his past thoughtless cenduct, he made the 
high resolve to obey, in :the future and for 
all time, what would have jbeen the express- 
ed wish or suggestion of his parents hay 
they lived. 


This resolution brough? him great com- 
fort and his first feeling of peace with God; 
and he found his trouble less bitter as he 
dwelt on the Fifth Commandment and 
planned in detail how through his life he 
would “honor” the dead by his every 
thought, word and deed. He knew that 
Miss Preston would help him, for having 
no near relatives he would be practically 
alone—alone—alone; and exhausted nature 


gave way in the gentle atmospuere of 
peace; and he slept. * * * 
CoO 


“Come, Billy, wake up and get a pail of 
water for supper,’ said his mother, gently, 
as she shook him by the shoulder. 


“Well, son, you didn’t look for us ito come 
back to-day did you?” and his father’s 
strong, cheery voice further dazed him. 
His hand still clutched the “extra” which 
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the newsboys had sold on the street only a 
short time before, in which he had read of 
the railroad disaster to the train en which 
he supposed his parents were, and he had 
Slept and dreamed the dreadful details! 


“Ma worried so about you when we got 
to Pittsburg last night that we decided not 
to go on, but to stay there over Sunday and 
come home to-morrow. It was more than 
fortunate that we did, for we’d a been on 
that wreck for sure. And when we read 
about it this morning we didn’t lose any 
time in getting back, thought we didn’t like 
the idea of travelling to-day.” 

Billy started after the water his face 
fairly aglow with pleasure at the opportun- 
ity to work out his redemption from a low- 


er Standard than that set in his dream 
while his parents were still living to fe- 
ceive hiis “honor” and his loyal service— 


which was much better than if his dream 
had been reality!—New York Observer. 


MOTHER SILVER’S SPECTACLES. 


When Mrs. Silver stopped one day to 
think about herself, she found that she was 
past the age at which most people begin 
to wear glasses. Her husband had _ put 
them on long before. It was a wonder she 
had not realized sooner how much she need- 
ed them. 


A few evenings later she beamed upon 
her family at dinner-time through a brand- 
new pair of spectacles. ‘‘Now this is like 
living!” she exclaimed. ‘To think that 
there’s a beautiful pattern in the parlor 
wall-paper and I never knew it till to-day! 
Do you hear, father? That paper’s been on 
the wall three years and I thought ’twas 
a plain tan color. And for piity’s sake, 
what’s this? A new table-cloth?” 

“Mother, you're joking!” the grown-up 
daughter protested. “You know when I 
got this tabie-cloth, and all about it.” 

“T never saw that rosebud design till this 
minute,’ Mrs. Silver declared. “It’s love- 
ly, tco. Why, I feel as if I had a lot of 
splendid new things.” 


Just then something called her from the 
table, and while she was gone her husband 
said, musingly: 

“Your mother’s just the opposite from 
my Aunt Cornelia when she first put on 
glasses. Uncle Robin brought ’em home 
from town one day,—he thought maybe she 
was beginning ito need them,—and the first 
thing she did after she got ’em on was to 
take one of the children by the shoulders 
and say, “Mercy! I didn’t know you had 
freckles!’ ” : 

“But that’s just like mother—not the op- 
posite,” small Tim demurred. 
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“No; the difference is that my Aunt Cor- 
nelia discovered freckles, and dust iin cor- 
ners, and grease-spots, and everything bad, 
until life wasn’t worth living for the rest 
of the family. + 


“T never thought of that,” said the grown- 
up daughter “Mother must be discovering 
unpleasant things, too. She hasn’t spoken 
of one but, if her eyesight has been affected 
ever since we put that paper on the parlor, 
just think—” 


“Just think!” Her father took up the 
words playfully. “Think of the lines and 
changes in my face alone that she hasn’t 
known were there! But you won’t catch her 
speaking of them. That isn’t your 
mother’s way.” 


“Let’s make her tell if father’s face does 
leok any different 'to her,’ some one pro- 
posed, just as Mrs. Silver, quite unconscious 
that she was the subject of discussion, came 
back to the table. 


Everybody was looking at her as she sat 
down and met her husband’s eyes. Sud- 
denly she leaned a little forward and stu- 
died this face intently, with an expression 
that was tender, loving, sorry—all in one. 


“Caught!” said one of the boys under his 
breath. “What have you just found out 
about father’s face, momsie? Tell us.’ 


“H’m! What’s that?” Mrs. Silver tempor- 
ized, looking actually guilty. 

“Go ahead and tell ’em, mother,” Mr. 
Silver coaxed. “I shan’t mind.” 


“Mind!” There was a volume in the one 
word as she spoke it. Then she took off 
the wonderful glasses and wiped a little 
dew from them before she answered, glanc- 
ing round the circle, “You don’t know, 
children, what it means to me to see your 
father’s smile again, across the table, as 
plain as ever. I was thinking, when MI 
looked at him, how many of ’em I’d miss- 
ed.’’—Selected. 


THE NATION AND THE BOCOK. 


No nation is better than its sacred book. 
Jn that book are expressed its highest 
ideals of life, and no nation rises above 
those ideals. No nation has a sacred book 
to be compared with ours. The more !this 
Bible enters into cur national life, the 
crander and purer and better will become 
that life. How shall this be done? One 
way is by circulating copies of the Bible. 
It would be a great blessing if a Bible 
could be put in the hands of every dweller 
in this country. If you put the book as it 
is dn every man’s hand you have made 
more than a beginning—Justice Brewer. 
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HOW CHARACTER IS FORMED. 


Have you ever noticed how an icicle is 
formed? If you have, you noticed how it 
froze one drop at a itime until it was a foot 
or more long. If the waiter was clear, the 
icicle remained clear, and sparkled almost 
as brightly as diamonds in the sun; but if 
the water was slightly muddy, the icicle 


looked foul, and its beauty was. spoiled. 
Just so our characters are forming—one 
little thought or feeling at a time. If each 


thought be pure and bright, the soul will 
be lovely and sparkle with happiness; but 
if impure and wrong, there will be deform- 
ity and wretchedness.—Ex. 


MAKING IT STICK. 


Dr. James S. Gale tells of a Corean who 
learned the whole of the Sermon on _ the 
Mount and then walked a hundred miles in 
order to recite it ‘to his pastor. When he 
had finished he was told that he must prac- 
tice the teaching. 


He replied: “That is the way I learned it. 
I 'tried to memorize it, but it would not 
stick, so I hit on this plan: I would me- 
morize averse and then find a heathen 
neighbor of mine and practice it to him. 
Then I found it would stick.” 


All of us would know much more Scrip- 
ture than we now know and the knowledge 
would be of far greater value to the world 
if we would follow the Corean’s method of 
making it stick.—Sel. 


THE COW TREE. 


The cow tree grows in forests at the foot 
of certain mountain ranges in Venezuela, and 
attains a height of one hundred feet, and 
frequently the trunk reaches to seventy feet 
without a branch. 


The remarkable characteristic of the tree 
is the milk which exudes from the trunk 
when an incision is made. The flavor is of 
sweet cream with a slightly balsamic taste, 
but it is very wholesome and nourishing, 
the composition being said to approach very 
near the milk of the cow. From the fact 
that the milk is somewhat glutinous, it 
would seem that the tree is of the caout- 
chouc order. Seeds which have been sent 
to Bombay and the colonies are said to be 
thriving well. It is noteworthy as an ex- 
ample of the law of compensation traceable 
in nature generally, that this cow tree seems 
originally to have been a native of a country 
where milk-giving animals were formerly 
totally unknown. This is the way of nature, 
as a rule. When a need is not supplied in 
one way she supplies it in another.—Youth’s 
World. 
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HOW TO ACCEPT SALVATION. 


I once found myself in company with a 
party of friends in the gallery of a small 


village church, listening to a_ discourse 
from a colored minister. One illustraltion 
he used was so full of quaint simplicity, 


and at the same time so expressive of his 
meaning, that it struck me forcibly. He 
was showing how a sinner should accept 
the gospel offers of salvation. 


“Suppose,” said he, “any of you wanted a 
coat, and should go to a white gentleman to 
purchase one. Well, he has one that ex- 
actly fits you, and in all respects is just 
what you need. | 


You ask the price, but when told, find 
you have not enough money, and you shake 
your head—‘No, massa; I am too poor; 
must go without,’ and |turn away. 


But he says, ‘I know you can not pay me, 
and I have concluded to gfve it to you. Will 
you have iit?’ 

What would you do in that case. Would 
you stop to hem and haw, and say, ‘Oh, he’s 
just laughing at me; he don’t mean it’? No 
such thing. There is not one of you who 
would not take the coat, and say, ‘Yes, 
massa, and thank you, too.’ 


“Now, my dear friends, God’s salvation 
is offered you as freely as that; why won’t 
you take it freely? You are losit, undone 
Sinners, and feel that you need a covering 
from his wrath. If you could keep his holy 
jaw blameless, you might purchase it by 
good works; but, ah! you are full of sin, 
and that continually. Prayers and tears 
are worthless. You are poor, indeed, and if 
this fis all your dependence, I don’t wonder 
that you are turning off in despair. 


But stop—look here!. God speaks now 
and offers you the perfect robe of Christ’s 
righteousness that will cover all your sins, 
and fit your wants, and he says ithat you 
may have it ‘without money and without 
price. O brethren, my dear brethren, do 
take God’s Word for it, and thankfully ac- 
cept his free gifts.” 


Whalt impression the words had on the 
old man’s colored hearers I can not tell; 
but as our party left the church one of the 
ladies remarked to another: ‘What a 
strange idea that was about !the coat!” 

“My dear friend,’ was the reuly, “it 
suited my state of mind, rough and unpol- 


ished as it was, better than all Dr. ——’s 
elaborate and eloquent arguments this 
morning. I am so glad ‘that I came here. 


How simple! How plain! Free grace alone! 
Yes, I will take God at his word— 


‘Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.’ ” 


—Hxchanga 
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A GRINDSTONE BOY. 


Grandfather Dick has peculiar ways of look- 
ing at things, folks say. 

He surely astonished Bobby by announcing 
to him one day, 

“Bobby, it may seem sort o’ queer, but I don’t 
think ’twill much annoy, 

If hereafter I happen to call you my little 
grindstone boy!” 

“<A grindstone boy!’” exclaimed Bobby—his 
eyes were both bright and keen— 

“T guess you'll have to explain, sir. I don’t 
know what you mean!” 

Grandfather smiled in his shrewd, wise way. 
“Didn’t you ever see, 

Whenever we use the grindstone, out under 
the apple tree, 

It doesn’t stop when the hand lets go—as if 

what was done would suffice— 

But it keeps on revolving a little—the crank 
turns alone, once or twice! 

And so I have noticed with Bobby, and it 
fills my old heart with joy, 

He always does more than he has to; hence 


'? 


I call him my grindstone boy! 


—Sel. 
ONE DAY IN SEVEN. 
By SYDNEY DAYRE. 
“Ho Hugh! Come up here! We're just 


talking over our plans, and we want you to 
JOinta us. 

“Join you in what?” asked Hugh. 

“Oh, an excursion.’ 

“Don’t call it an excursion,’ interrupjted 
another of the merry party. “That. will 
sound too jolly to Hugh, for Sunday doings. 
It’s just a quiet ride we're talking about, 
Hugh, to see some of the beautiful views 
farther up the mountain. This is the last 
day for some of us, you know, and the wea- 
ther has been against us. We haven’t seen 
Echo Falls, and it’s a shame to go away 
without it.” 

It was a party of young people at a 
mountain resort. Several hotels stood ir- 
regularly about the hillside, while farther 
back cottages were scattered among the 
trees. 

“What is the plan?’ asked Hugh, as he 
took his seajt among them. 

“A drive to Echo Falls. We're going to 
take the day to it—carry luncheon along, 
and come home by moonlight. Of course, 
you'll go.” There was a questioning tone, 
showing a little doubt in the ‘of course.” 

“There is yet one seat in ‘the tallyho, and 
we're depending on you to fill it.” 

“It'll be fine, Hugh.” 

“And there’s no telling when any of us 
will have another chance of riding over 
these mountains.” 

Hugh felt to the very depth of his boy- 
ish nature that it would be fine. How vi- 
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vidly his imagination pictured every detail 
of the delightful day’s outing. But he was 
a little slow in replying. 

“Come,’ said one, impatiently, “It can’t 
take long !to make up your mind about such 
a thing.” 

“No,” said Hugh, quietly, “I’m sure 1 
should like it, but—I think I will not go.” 

“Because it’s Sunday? Oh, now, Hugh, 
don’t be so fearfully good. Why, it’s really 
a duty to see all we can of the ‘beautiful 
things in nature, you know’—the speaker 
concluded rather lamely. 

“I \jbebieve in standing well by Sunday at 
home,’ said another, “but once in the year 
we certainiy ought to be allowed a little 
Margin.” 

“But’—said Hugh, plainly feeling shy 
about advancing his opinions, “isn’t Sun- 
day Sunday about as much in one place as 
in another?” 

“Oh, yes, if you’re narrow about Jit,’ Ed- 
Win Rande spoke with a sneer. “If you 
want to set yourself up as a pattern for all 
the rest of us.” 

“T don’t,” said Hugh, with a flush. 
only speaking for myself.” 

“But, really, Hugh,’ said Margaret 
Tracy, in an anxious voice, “I feel just as 
you do aboult Sunday. But at home we al- 
ways go out in the woods in the afternoon. 
Father and mother and all us. I don’t see 
much difference.” 


“There ’tis. I’d like to know where 
youre going to draw the line about such 
things,” said Edwin. “Go ‘along with us, 
Hugh, and we'll make it just as pious as 
you could wish. You shall preach ‘to us, 
and we'll sing hymns.” 

“So iwe can,” urged Margaret, “Just 
think how singing will sound up among 
those glorious mountains!” 

“Don’t go back on us, Hugh,” as he rose 
to go. “Be here by eight in the morning.” 

“Tf I’m not, don’t wait for me,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“I know you'll 
you don’t go.” 

He walked away feeling more than ever 
a greait desire to take that mountain ride. 
It was as they said, the only opportunity 
they would have of seeing some points of 
great, natural beauty. It was his one short 
holiday, for in this high-school vacation he 
was helping himself along by. clerking in a 
store. 

“T’m pretty well shut up all the year 
round, and there’s something in that idea 
of giving a thoughtful turn to things. Per- 
haps I could help it along. Even if the 
others get pretty jolly 'there’s no need of. 
jetting my own thoughts go’— 

However, that Hugh had his thoughts 
well under control was shown in the fact 
thalt he was not among ‘the party jgathisr- 
ed on the hotel steps the next morning. 
Hight o’clock came and there was a little 
wait for him; others, besides Margaret, 


hd RA Te 


be sorry afterwards if 
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feeling that his presence would have given 
them a more comfortable feeling in the 
matter of keeping the sacred day holy. 

Hugh spent it quietly, glad to join a little 
service held in a grove by those who did 
not feel that in coming to a summer resort 
they had left Sunday behind them. Later, 
‘walking by one of the hotels, he heard a 
voice from behind a vine-draped lattice. 

‘Hugh! Do come up here and have pity 
on me for a little while.” 

“You here!” Hugh exclaimed, in surprise 
at seeing Edwin Rande seated on an easy 
porch chair, with one limb supported on an- 
other chair. 

“T sure enough. Would it be out of ac- 
cord with your idea of Sunday keeping to 
help me ‘through with one of its duil hours? 

r would that seem too much like work?” 

“Not at all,’ said Hugh, smiling in reply 
to the bantering, but not disagreeable, tone. 
“But what is the matter? I thought you 
were off with the others.” 

“T had hard luck last evening going up 
to the spring. Slipped on a stone, and sprain- 
ed my ankle. Not a bad sprain at all; but 
I have to keep still for a few days.” 

“Too bad,’ said Hugh, in quick sympa- 
thy. . 

“The day has been as long as two days, 
with all the others gone. My eyes are not 
very strong, so I cannot read much. Aunt 
Kate read to me until she was tired out, 
then I sent her to lie down. I didn’t 
know you had stayed at home, but I believe 
Iam a little glad you have.” 

“Why? 

“Oh, because—I rather like to see a fel- 
low stand by his colors, even if I don’t 
wear the same ones.” 

“Tf the colors are worth standing by, and 
if the fellow is worth anything’— 

“Just so. Your colors wash. 
been watching you a little, Hugh.” 

“In what?” asked Hugh, in surprise. 

“Oh, in this matter of Sunday-keeping. I 
wanted to see if it meant anything to you, 
Ofelia ltewas: .just.om, and, on, hit: or, miss, 
fast and loose, as suited your whim or con- 
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venience. When I bluffed you last night I 
didn’t half mean it. I only wanted to hear 
you talk.” 


“T don’t believe many of us \boys care to 
talk about the things ‘we feel most.” 

“Right you are. So I cannot get much 
out of you. Fact is, Hugh, some of. the 
boys where I live have been trying to get 
me into their Y.M.C.A. They talk about the 
splendid Bible class they have there. I ne- 
ver have been much in the way of such 
things, but someitimes I wish I were. I 
never have taken Sunday Keeping hard. I 
generally go to church once a day, and then 
do what I please for the rest, of it.” 

“Why do you go once?” 

“Oh, just because I feel that I ought to. 
My mother always used to go. I have 
thought that if she had lived things would 
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have been different with me. Now,” he 
looked wistfully at Hugh, “I see you are in 
dead earnest about such things. I wish 
you would tell me what Sunday is to you.” 


“Why—l’m not preaching, you know—” 

“No, you’ve shown that you mean,— 
doing. That’s why I want you to ‘tell me.” 

“I think it’s a poor business to do things 
by halves.” 

“You’re right there.” 

“T tried to setle it with myself some 
time ago. Hither the Lord’s Day is a sa- 
cred day, or it is not. If not, what’s the 
good of bothering about it? If it is, and 
you mean to stand by the One who alls 
the day His own, I believe in doing it faith- 
PUL 

“Go on,’ said Edwin, “I’m in'terested.” 

“He’s given us six days in which to go 
our OWn way, and to speak our own words, 
and find our own pleasures. He has kept 
just one for Himself—a day for us to call 
‘the holy of the Lord, honorable.’ It seems 
to Me mean and unfair not to put ‘our 
whole hearts into the keeping of fit accord- 
ing to His way, but to try to cheat Him 
out of His one day in seven.” 

“You’re right all the time. I think,” tak- 
ing Hugh’s hand as later he wished him 
good night, “that your way is a_ pretty 
good way, and I’ve half a mind to walk 
with you in it. And you may be swre,” he 
added earnestly, “that if I do I’ll walk it 
fairly and honestly —The Visitor. 


PRAYER IS THE WISH OF THE 
HEART. 


A story is told of a‘little shepherd boy 
who was obliged to keep watch over the 
sheep, and so could not go to church. But 
in his heart there grew upa longing to 
pray to God, as they were doing in church. 
He had, however, never been taught any 
prayer, and so kneeling down, he began 
with closed eyes and folded hands saying 
ee alphabet, “‘A, B. C. D.” and on to the 
end. 


“What are you doing, my little man?” 
asked a gentleman passing by. 


“Please, sir, I was praying,” replied the 
boy. 


“But why are you saying your letters?” 


“Wihy,’ said the little fellow, “I didn’t 
know any prayer, only I felt I wanted God 
to take care of me and help me to take 
care of my sheep. So I thought if I said 
all I knew He would put it together and 
spell all I wanted!” 


“Bless your heart, my little man! He 
will, When the heart speaks right, the lips 
can’t say wrong,’ said the gentleman.— 


Messenger for the Children. 
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A LADY MISSIONARY’S DIARY. 


By Miss Epiru McGILui, HONAN. 


(Some of our missionaries keep a diary. 
It is a good habit. Miss McGill of Honan is 
one of these. She has kindly allowed the 
Children’s Record to have some of the pa- 
ges for its young readers. That is another 
good habit. It helps us to see the mission- 
aries at work and to see things as they see 
them. In your name the Record thanks her. 
—Ed.) 


Chi, Yuan, Jantary 120930, 

This is not very good weather for touring 
as it is raining and snowing and we kave 
no fire in our room. We have to wear our 
coats, caps and mitts even where eating our 
meals and we take turns at going to bed to 
warm up. 

In spite of their fear of us quite a number 
of women are coming, and several seem 
interested in the Gospel. 

As this is the first time foreign women 
have ever been here the Chinese helpers 
were so afraid of men crowding in to see us 
that the first day our gate was guarded bv 
two policemen as well as the gate keepers. 
Not wishing to appear to be using force, I 


sent the police away and the gate keepers 
managed very well alone. 
Jan 12. 


To-day when we went out a great crowd 
followed us, and some one threw something 
and struck me, but it did not hurt, and for- 
tunately we were near the house where we 
are Staying and soon got in again. 

The man in whose yard we are living is 
an opium eater, and at night he groans and 
grunis much of the time. He has become 
converted recently and prays a great deal 
for power to break off the opium. 


Jan ts. 

The people won’t believe that we are wo- 
men, because our feet are not bound and we 
do not wear ear-rings. They think that we 
are going to take possession of their land 
and that there is to be a rebellion in April, 
when foreign countries will divide China as 
a water melon is divided. There are pos- 
ters on the streets telling of the ‘“‘Water 
melon division of China.” 
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The people with whom we are living in 
this town are being persecuted by their 
neighbors, for having taken us in. They 


are not allowed to draw water from the pub- 
lic well, for fear that they will put foreign 
medicine into the water and bewitch the 
people. Their door was’ defiled with mud 
one night and that was felt to be a great 
insult. The man of the house has’ been 
threatened with having his eyes dug out 
and his limbs cut off; a favorite method 
used by Chinese when they want to get even 
with some one. 


Ch’wei Chuang. March 8. 


On the way here it was interesting to see 
the men hoeing their wheat and watering it 
with a dipper. There were men washing 
the alkali out of the ground to use for 
white wash. When my bearers put down 
the sedan chair for a little rest, the people 
from a nearby village crowded around, and 
one youngster yelled, “Hurry up ma, here’s 
a foreign devil!” 


March 10 


What crowds we are having! our yard is 
packed most of the time 'and I speak to au- 
diences of from two to three hundred. I 
have to stand ona chair to be seen. The 
people listen well and are often anxious to 
learn to pray. I teach them this prayer of 
five phrases, one for each finger of the 
hand, “I beseech Jesus, pity me, forgive my 
sins, cleanse my heart, save me.” 


March 12. 


A woman named Mrs. Wang has given 
herself to Christ and invited me to go to 
her house, and then made a bonfire of idols 
this morning, first holding a prayer meeting 
in her house, and then making a bonfire of 
idols in the yard. 

Mrs. Wang has a daughter of sixteen who 
also believes on Jesus, and was anxious to 
destroy the idols. When the ancestral tab- 
lets were taken down, the mother and 
daughter both cried. It was hardest of all 
to give up worshipping their ancestors. 

Poor Mrs. Wang, it is not easy for her to 
fe a Christian. She is in terror that one of 
her deceased husband’s brothers will come 
and beat her and perhaps kill her. 
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March 13. 

To-day when I went out into the yard I 
found about twenty women kneeling in a 
semi-circle, praying for rain. Tne two wo- 
men who accompanied me were leading in 
prayer. The need for rain is very great, 
food is at famine prices. When I am out 
walking people often stop me with the 
question, “when will rain come?” and the 
women who come to me are continually ask- 
ing the same question. They think I am a 
fortune teller. 

Many women are walking miles on their 
little bound feet, to hear the Gospel. A 
pbound-footed woman has to walk on her 
heels, and that keeps the knee stiff and the 
limbs ache very much. 

When I tell the women that in worship- 
ping idols they are sinning against God, 
they exclaim, ‘‘we did not know, we did not 
know, no one ever told us!” It is only too 
true after all these years—no one has ever 
told them of Christ who died to save them, 
and of God the Father who loves them. 

Wier Ci uLo. 

To-day at the instigation of the brother- 
in-law, who threatened to beat her, Mrs. 
Wang’s daughter was taken away to the 
home of her future mother-in-law. The 
poor girl cried and hid herself, but she was 
forced to go. 

If her mother had consented to burn in- 
cense the girl would not have been taken 
away, but the mother could not deny Jesus, 
and she is trusting Him to take care of her 
daughter. 

It is very hard for her to have faith when 
she does not know what may be happening 
to her child, but persecution seems to make 
her stronger. 


March, 21. 
The rain for which we have been praying 
so long has come at last, and every one is 
rejoicing. 


The spectre that I am most afraid of at 
the last is the spectre of lost opportunities. 
The keenest regrets that I feel to-day are 
born of neglected duties—of neglect to do 
all that I might have done for the sick, the 
sad, the suffering and the sinning; above all 
for the immortal souls that are now beyond 
my reach.—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
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SHE LED HIM TO JESUS. 


Some years ago a farmer lived near the 
main travelled road opposite a little run- 
ning brook. In one corner of the fence near 
by his little eight-year-old girl had built a 
playhouse, ‘with broken plates and dishes, 
where she spent many happy hours by the 
side of the brook. Her father was not a 
praying man, but he dearly loved his little 
daughter. She was taken sick, and when 
near the close of life, she felt a strong desire 
to see her play-house again, and asked her 
father to take her there. 


But he remonstrated with her, saying: 
“My dear, you are too sick to go there,” 
but she insisted, and he finally took her 


carefully in his arms and carried her down 
to her play-house, and gat down with her. 
She gazed a long time at the place she had 
so often visited, and then, turning toward 
her father, said. 


“Pa, I wish you would pray.” 


He answered, “Why do you want me to 
pray, my dear?’ 

She replied, “I want to tell Jesus my pa 
prays.” 

He turned his face away for a moment to 
hide the starting tears, and when he turned 
again to look at her, the gentle spirit had 
flown. He carefully lifted the loved form 
and carried her back to her bed, but those 
words, “I want to tell Jesus my pa prays,” 
kept ringing in his cars, until he fell upon 
his knees and became a praying man. Surely 


“a little child shall lead them.’—The Christ- 
ian Advocate. 


A BOY ON SOLOMON. 


It is customary in our public schools for 
the teacher to relate some historic incident 
and then require the pupils to reproduce 
the facts from memory in writing. The 
following on King Solomon was written by 
a boy ten and one-half years of age: 


.“King Solomon ruled over Israel. He 
was a very wise king. One night he had a 
dream and God asked him what he would 
rather have. Solomon answered he would 
rather have wisdom than anything else. 
Then he became a very, very wise king. 


The Queen of Sheba heard of his wise- 
ness. Then she came to see his wiseness 
and brought with her two bunches of 
flowers. One was artificial and one bunch 
was real. She gave them both to Solomon 
and asked which was real. No one could 
tell them. 


The king looked at them for a while and 
saw a bee on the outside and opened: the 
window and the bee flew in and got on the 
real bunch of flowers. That’s the way 
Solomon found out which was. real.” 


Life and 
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SACRIFICIAL GIVING. 


BY Rey? Jaa s JOwEernT, tpi: 


“Jesus sat down over against the treas- 
ury, and beheld how the multitude cast mo- 
ney into the treasury.” And they were all 
unconscious of the Observer. 


On what principle, first among others, 
does the Master shape His judgment of our 
givings? Mere living becomes real life when 
it becomes sacrificial. We begin to operate 
with vital force when we cross the border 
into the land of sacrifice. So long as we re- 
main among the superfluities we are in the 
shadowy realm of existence, and we have 
not begun to live. 


We do not come within the range of the 
heavenly standards until all superfluities 
have been peeled and stripped away. The 
th'ngs that we can ill spare carry part of 
ourselves, and are alive. “He that spared 
not His only Son,’ the One He could not 
spare, gave Himself with the gift, and in the 
wealth of the sacrifice our redemption was 
born. 


Here is a man who can spare a guinea for 
the foreign field. He has no hesitation 
about the offering. Nay, he can even rele- 
gate the matter to a clerk, and on the recur- 
ring days the amount is paid with the regu- 
larity of the sunrise. It occasions him little 
or no thought. He is dealing with the sup- 


erfluities, with the mere selvedge of the 
web. 
But he has one child, the pride of his 


heart, the hope of his life. And one day a 
strange fire is kindled in the lad’s heart, 
and a strange light comes into his eyes, and 
the lad knows himself to be cailed of God 
to the foreign field. “Father, I want to be 
a missionary.” And the light fades out of 
the father’s sky, and the -hones of a life 
tumble down like temples [built in dreams. 
“It want to go away!” “Take now thy son, 
thine only son whom thou lovest . . and 
offer him for an offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell you of.” 


That is the experience which shatters. 
That is where experience ripens into life. 
The guinea was given, and nothing with it. 
The lad was given, and a life went with 
chim, and there were blood-marks all along 
the. way. It is the things we can’t spare 
which make our offerings alive. 


You hear a call to service. An appeal is 
anade for workers among the children of dis- 


advantage and want. You say you had no 
time to spare. Perhaps if you had much 
time to spare the Master could not use it. I 
mean that if you had superfluities you might 
treat them as superfluities and they would 
ibe impotent for service. 


“T can easily spare half an hour. I shall 
be delighted to offer that!’ No, it’s the half 
hour we can’t easily spare for which our 
Master is hungry. 

You say you have been “teaching all the 
week,” and it would be “hard lines” and 
just because it would cost you something, 
and just because the offering would be 
blood-money, it would tell tremendously in 
the treasury of the Lord. 


It is when you get home from your work 
at night, and there’s the promise of slipper- 
ed case, and inviting music is at hand, or an 
alluring book at your elbow, and you feel 
the fascination of it all, and then you hear 
the cry of human need, like a moaning wind 
down a dreary street, and you rise, tired 
though you are with honest work, and you 
put on your coat again and you go out into 
the cheerless night, and to a still more 
cheerless slum, to take Christ and cheer to 
the victim of night—it is then you begin to 
live and to raise others from the dead. 

It is the hour cut out of the vital day, it 
is that piece of time cut right out of your 
sweet home-life, and given to the poor, that 
will be the season of miracles, for “if a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


It is when our giving, whether of money, 
or strength, or time, touches the quick that 
it becomes vital, and existence passes into 
life, and we share the travail of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—The Christian 
World. 


THEE FIRST WORK. 

The first work of the Church is to awaken 
right impulses in men’s hearts. This means 
that, through the Spirit’s influence making 
effective the preaching of the Gospel, men 
are to ibe brought into a right attitude to 
God and man. The Master’s incomparable - 
summary sets this forth in letters of gold: 
SLHOU (Share Cloves... . CHOU ase and thy 
neighbor.” The Church aims to discharge 
this supreme task by preaching repentance, 
faith in Christ and a consecration of the life 
to God and man which shall find expression 
in worship and service.—Selected. 


191U 
WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 


Walking,” says an eminent authority upon 
physiology, “is the most accessible, the most 
healthful and the most useful of all exercl- 
ses.’ John Wesley, who walked from ° six 
to ten miles every day, wrote to his brother 
Charles that he must “walk or die.” 


When Gladstone was twenty-one hewalked 
from twelve to fifteen miles a day, and 
as his cares and responsibilities increased, 
he used to lengthen his daily “stunt.” When 
he felt apprehensive of mental depression, 
he frequently walked twenty miles a day. 


Anyone who has walked among the high 
mountains under cloudless skies, breathing 
the aroma exhaled by the pine forests, 
knows something of the benefits of such ex- 
ercise as related to the general health. 


When the city-bred man goes to see an 
oculist, complaining that his sight has be- 
gun to fail him, he will very likely he told 
by the specialist, “The trouble is not with 
your eyes, but back of them. The pupil is 
clear and the nerve is uninjured, but you are 
anemic. The only way to strengthen your 
sight is to revitalize your blood.’ Instead 
of new glasses, the doctor will hand his pa- 
tient a walking stick and tell him, “Use 
phat? 


Whatever his learning, the Christian who 
sits too long in his library chair will suffer 
eventually from defective vision. Whatever 
lowers the vitality of the soul decreases its 
powers of seeing. The sedentary philoso- 
pher cannot see things as they are seen by 
the active and vigorous follower of the Lord. 


“Ye were running well,’ says Saint Paul 
to some of his friends in Galatia. At that 
time they saw the truth undoubtingly. But 
when they stopped running, they stopped 
seeing. 

The most serious problem in the church 
to-day is the ‘lapsed member.” He is sel- 
dom aman of scandalous life. He is not 
often a pervert or even an agnostic. But 
he began, soon aiter joining the church, to 
nhegiect the evening service; then he drop- 
ped the prayer meeting out of his list of du- 
ties, and so narrowing the sphere of his ac- 
tivities, he decreased the vitality of his 
faith, and presently his pastor hears that 
Spiritual truths are not so clear as they 
once were to his apprehension. No wonder. 
What he needed was not to sit in the light, 
but to walk in it. 

The best cure for doubt is not a bigger 
library, but a bigger field, a larger vineyard, 
a More needy mission. He who does the 
will of God shall see, said Jesus. Slow pul- 
sation means dim vision. Put vital action 
into the feet, and the eyes will take care of 
themselves. 


Isaiah was not a physiologist after the 
modern fashion, but he understood enough 
of the needs of the soul to say to his com- 
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plaining contemporaries, “Let us walk in 
the light of Jehovah.” And the beloved dis- 
ciple, whose rule of life was the Master’s 
example, remembering One who “went about 
doing good’—not solving problems—held it 
before the halting disciples of his own day 
as the ideal Christian life to “walk in the 
iehia as Ne Sul LUGn lien oO Ue, 18 it 
that no eye-salve can restore that spiritual 
sense whose perceptive power depends upon 
the health of the whole spiritual man.—The 
Interior. 


HIS MOTHER’S VERSION. 


A Bible class teacher was telling of the 
various translations of the Bible and their 
different excellences. The class was much 
interested, and one of the young men that 
evening was talking to a friend about it. 

“J think I prefer the King James version 
for my part,” he said; ‘‘though, of course, 
the revised is more scholarly.” 

His friend smiled. “I prefer my mother’s 
translation of the Bible myself to any other 
version,” he said. 


“Your mother’s?” cried the first young 
man, thinking his companion had suddenly 
gone crazy. “What do you mean, Fred?” 


“IT mean that my mother has translated 
the Bible into the language of daily life for 
me ever since I was old enough to under- 
stand it. She translates it straight, too, 
and gives its full meaning. There has never 
been any obscurity about her version. What- 
ever printed version of the Bible I may 
study, my mother’s is always the one that 
clears up my difficulties.”—Selected. 


WHY NO LIFE. 


I have seen a branch tied to a bleeding 
tree for the purpose of being ingrafted into 
its wounded body, that thus both might be 
one. Yet no incorporation had followed; 
there was no living union; spring came 
Singing and with her fingers opened all the 
buds; and summer came with her dewy 
nights and sunny days, and brought out all 
the flowers; and brown autumn came _ to 
shake the trees and reap the fields and with 
dances and mirth to hold the harvest-home;”’ 
but that unhappy branch bore no fruit, nor 
flower nor even leaf. Just held on by dead 
clay and rotting cords, it stuck to the liv- 
ing tree, a withered and unsightly thing. 
So also is it with many who have a “name 
to live and are dead.’”—Thomas Guthrie. 


The delights of the mind, the sweet ex- 
periences of the heart, grow greater with 
continued use. The Christian whose spiri- 
tual life is a vital reality enjoys his reli- 
gion increasingly as the years pass. But 
as every one who has dwelt in Vanity Fair 
knows, the pleasures of sin are only “for a 
season.” 


LAID ASIDE. 


We say them oft, the two small words, 
Thinking the while of some who, lying 
still, 
May only watch the reapers at their work, 
May only wait to know the Master’s will. 


But by what right do ‘we in judgment stand, 
And, looking o’er life’s harvest-field so 


wide, 
Say of those lives whose works iwe cannot 
know, 
“These hath the Father’s wisdom _ set 


aside,” 


They cannot toil; 
still, 
And cannot glean the sheaves so white 
and fair; 
But shall we say that they are laid aside, 
When God’s own hand hath surely placed 
them there? 


their waiting hands lie 


Because their feet no longer come and go 
Among the sheaves that ripen ‘neath the 


sun, 
Because their hands may neither sow nor 
glean— 
Is this the sign that work for them is 
done? 


Ah, no! God does not count them laid aside 
Because His voice has bid them to be 
still: 
For though they only wait 
hands, 
It is enough that so they do His will. 


with folded 


A life of waiting, lived as for the Lord, 
Shall never in His sight be counted lost. 
Dost find it hard to wait? Remember this, 
Our will, opposing God’s will, makes the 
Cross. 


God’s plans are great and deep, His ways 
are wide; 
We strive in vain His will to understand, 
Till, looking upward through the mist of 
doubt, 
We hear His loving voice, and clasp His 
hand. 


He hold us then; no harm our souls can 
fear, 
If in life’s field of toil He makes 
place, 
Or if he bids us lay aside our work, 
And wait unquestioning a little space. 


our 


The reason here we may not understand 
Why He should bid some labor, 
rest; 
But since His love and wisdom cannot fail, 
We know His ways are right, His plans 
are best. 
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And though I cannot judge another’s work, 

This do I know: in all God’s kingdom 
wide, 

Where’er their place, however small their 
task, 

None ot His children can be laid aside. 


PRAYER AND POWER. 


We live in strenuous times. On every 
hand are a thousand exacting calls: and we 
shall do well to forget, for a time, the 
material and transient present, and medi- 
tate on the eternal love of God. In _ these 
days ceaseless activities threaten to crowd 
out the spirit of meditation. 


Someone has said “that the great diffi- 
culty in earlier times used to be to get men 
to be earnest enough to go into the world 
and sanctify it. Now the difficulty is to 
get them to be earnest enough to go away 
from the world and sanctify themselves.” 

“It is true. “The bewitching whirl of 
the world’s machinery” never stops. The 
affairs of daily life claim an ever-increasing 
share of time; so _that little leisure is left 
for thought and prayer. 

But it will be a dark time indeed for the 
Church if ever the spirit of Mary is ex- 
changed for the spirit of Martha. If the 
Church is to be the power and blessing in 
the world which her Master intended her 
to be, it is imperative—it is vital—that her 
individual members should take time to 
meditate and to pray. If we are to be men 
and women of power, we must first of all be 
men and women of prayer.—Selected. 


OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 


Dr. Bartoli, an ex-Jesuit from Italy, has 
been speaking in London, and takes a very 
gloomy view of the religious outlook in his 
native land. 

He says the breach between the upper and 
middle classes and the official church is 
widening, and the unfortunate fact is that 
those leaving the church were falling aiway 
from religion altogether, and ‘becoming 
athiests and agnostics. 

This is largely due to the fact that the 
Bible has meant so little to the Roman 
church. The Bible is not regarded by the 
people as containing God’s message to the 
individual man, and when a man breaks 
with the church he has nothing left to grip. 


The educated classes leave the church be- 
cause it is unable to rise above the media- 
eval doctrines and superstitions to which it 
is bound. Dr. Bartoli is most emphatic in 
his conviction that the R. C. church can 
never be reformed from within.—Michigan 
Presbyterian. 
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IN FAR FIELDS. 
A Medical Missionary’s Night. 


This is Africa. The work of the day is 
over, and we are finishing our evening meal, 
when a messenger arrives to say that a wo- 
man is ill at Chiradzulo, thirteen miles off. 
We know from experience what such a call 
means. The patient cannot be brought in- 
to Hospital; medicine would be useless; to 
put off the journey till to-morrow would 
mean dangerous delay. We must go at 
once. The Hospital machila team has al- 
ready been out ‘to-day; but, reinforced by 
four of the teacher’s men, they are ready 
for |the journey. 

We look to the contents of our medical 
bag; and, after changing into clothes that 
cannot be spoiled by any amount of Afri- 
can dirt, we set off just as the school bell is 
ringing its nine o’clock curfew. 


It is a perfect night. The sky is cloud- 
less, and the air cool and balmy after the 
fierce heat of the afternoon. A moon, 
which has yet six hours of its course to run, 
makes the conditions ideal for walking. 
Our road lies across country, along na'ltive 
paths, now climbing up the cultivated 
slopes, down the banks of the streams, 
and everywhere bordered by the tall native 
grass, which brushes into our eyes as we 
pass. 

There are still signs 
ges. Fires blink out |through the grass 
walls of the houses, subdued voices are 
heard within, and the bark of a native dog 
intruder 


of life in the villa- 


row and again challenges the 
upon the village peace. 
From over the slopes, too, comes. the 


sound of drums, rising and falling on the 
freeze; and the native chorus, which ac- 
companies it, itells of a moonlight gather- 
ing over the beer-pots. But, as we push on 
into ‘the deep hours of the night, nature 
gradually sinks to rest. Even the drums 
are at length quiet; and {the villages we 
pass are now as silent as habitations of the 
dead. 

The shrill cries of myriads of crickets 
round about us are a feature of the African 
might. They seem almost part of its sil- 
ence. The monotony is broken only by 
the flash of a nightjar’s wing as it crosses 
the path in front of us, or the melancholy 
hoot of an owl from one of ithe hills. By 
this time everything is drenched with dew; 
the loose canvas awning of the machila is 
stretched so taut that it resounds like a 
drum to the tapping of the grass heads 
upon it. 

The majestic 
clear out of the plain in 
crowned by a moonlit bar of cloud; 


Chiradzulo raises _ itself 
front of us, 
and 
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ever, aS we approach, it seems to recede 


from us. On we push, however, across 
rough stream beds, up steep and rugged 
banks, through maize gardens, and across 


Swampy plains, until at length we swing 
into a village just under the shadow of 
the big mountain. 

Here, at least, are signs of life; for there 
has been no sleep for the anxious friends. 
In [the house where the sick woman lies all 
the women of the village are gathered,— 
twelve matrons, who constitute the su- 
preme domestic council of the village, one 
of the most potenit forces for good or evil 
with whiich the missionary has to reckon. 
There is ibarely room among them for the 
Visitor to move about; but their cold res- 
ponse to his gentle hints soon assures him 
they are all determined to wait and see 
everything that is done. 


A little European skill happily accom- 
plishes what is beyond even the sagest of 
these village grand-mothers; and their sus- 
pidion gradually gives place to looks of con- 
fidence, and even to expressions of grati- 
tude from the less reserved among them. 
They can now be prevailed upon to give 
some assistance under our direction. Betore 
we leave we have made triends with them 
all, and have even won their confidence. 


The night’s work being done, we turn 
our faces homewards. The unfailing 


cheeriness of the machila men helps to en- 
liven the long tramp. They chatter with 
one another about their villages, their 
food, their European masters; they “rag” 
one another good naturedly; and, when the 
European is in the machila, they quarrel 
in their anxiety to relieve one another at 
the poles, or exhort one another to walk 
gently—“‘‘like little ants,” “like a duck walk- 
ing on eggs,’ “like rats when a cat is 
near,’—these are their similes. 


The moon has now set, and travelling on 
native paths is difficult. In the Hast, a 
new and wonderful phenomenon appears, 
vouchsafed only to the traveller by night, 
a star of such size and brilliance as we 
have never seen before. We look again to 
make sure that it is really a star, and 
turn again and again to feast our eyes 
upon the wonder of it. The machilamen 
Know it, “It is the Watcher of the Dawn,” 
they say, and time themselves on their 
night journeys by its rising. 

A weird sound pierces the stillness of 
the night, carried over the hills on the 
wind. We stop to listen. It is the sound 
of human voices, and we cannot mistake 
ithe meaning of it. This is no merry-mak- 
ing over beer, but the terrible wail of a 
maliro, a native mourning. In that village 
too, then, there has been no rrest for some; 
a tragedy, common yet dreadful, has been 
enacted while humanity slepit. We soon 
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pass out of earshot; but the wailing, we 
know, will continue all night. 


Again the stillness is broken. This time 
it is the crowing of a cock in the distance. 
Another answers it from a ridge far on the 
opposite side of us; then all iis still again. 
To human perception there is no appear- 
ance of daybreak; but that mystterious he- 
rald of the dawn has not erred in his ins- 
TInt. 

For nearly another hour we walk on be- 
fore a faint olive tinge begins to appear 
on the eastern horizon. Imperceptibly it 
increases and spreads; we become cons- 
cious of its influence on the surrounding 
country; the great black curves ali round 
gradually define themselves into ridges and 
valleys, and presently we make out trees 
on them; |then quite suddenly we realise 
that we are no longer stumbling along the 
path in the dark, but can choose our foot- 
steps. Even the lovely morning star begins 
to pale before the greaiter light. 

Approaching now the last stream, we 
hear the mission horn announcing te 
sleepy ‘workers that daylight has come, 
though there yet remains full three-quarters 
of an hour before the sun’s appearing over 
the shoulder of Ndirande. 


As we arrive home we feel that, in the 
night, a real bit of missionary work has 
been done. We have not preached a ser- 
mon; we have not indeed said anything at 
all about our professed object as mission- 
aries. We have mereiy done a bit of ser- 
vice in Christ’s name, such as we think 
Christ Himself would have done. 

The people we work among know well 
what we stand for as a mission; and the 
work of our hands must have preached to 
them more eloquently than many a spoken 
sermon. Be that as it may, we have ren- 
dered a service to the Master, who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.’—‘“Life and Work.” 


THE NEED FOR A LONG ROPE. 


To a man at the bottom of an abyss a 
rope dangling out of his reach would only 
gerve to increase his agony. To offer one 
in sin less than a divine Saviour is but to 
taunt him. In a poor district in Aberdeen 
where open-air preaching is common, a 
minister who had only a human Saviour to 
preach started to give this gospel to the 
people. “After a time or two,” as Dr. Hor- 
ton tells us in “My Belief,” “they told him 
that if that was ali he had to tell them, it 
was of no use his coming. ‘Your rope, 
said one fallen women standing by, ‘is nae 
lang. eneuch for me.’” We have One to 
offer who can reach to the deepest depths of 
need.— Ex. 
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THINGS WE CANNOT AFFORD. 


We can’t afford to win the gain 
That means another’s loss; 

We can’t afford to miss the crown 
By stumbling at the cross. 


We can’t afford the heedless jest 
That robs us of a friend; 

We can’t afford the laugh that finds 
In bitter tears an end. 


We can’t afford the feast to-day 
That brings to-morrow’s fast; 

We can’t afford the farce that comes 
To tragedy at last. 


We can’t afford to play with fire, 

Or tempt a serpent’s bite; 
We can’t afford to think that sin 

Brings any true delight. 


We can’t afford with serious heed . 
To treat the cynic’s sneer; 

We can’t afford to wise men’s words 
To turn a careless ear. 


We can’t afford for hate to give 
Like hatred in return; 

We can’t afford to feed a flame 
And make it fiercer burn. 


We can’t afford to lose the soul 

For this world’s fleeting breath; 
We can’t afford to barter life 

In mad exchange for death. 


But blind to good are we apart 

From Thee, all-seeing Lord; 

O, grant us light that we may know 
Tine things we can’t afford.—Selected. 


USD 


A TRAVELLER’S IMPRESSION. 


A recent American traveller in India 
says:—“] came to this land with the ordin- 
ary interest of one brough up to believe in 
Christian missions. Only two months’ con- 
tact with the work being done has given 
me a warm conviction that despite the 
cheap, ifi-informed talk of the bridge play- 
ers in the smoking rooms of India hotels 
and P. & O. liners, the missionary in na- 
tional service ranks as high ag that of any 


proconsul whose name is high on the 
world’s roll of fame. 

They both have their place. One is the 
ploneer of a government (The British 


Government, Ed.) that has brought untold 
blessings to a people in the thrall of 
tranny and corruption. The other is the 
pioneer of Christianity, which is life made 
sweet and satisfying by an ethic and reli- 
gion that has commanded the allegiance of 
the world. 
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“IN-BETWEENERS” AND “OUT- 


AND-OUTERS.” 


By REv.'S. D. GORDON. 
{Author of “Quiet Talks with Jesus.’’) 


He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth.—Luke XI. 23.) 


It is quite commonly thought that to take 
the whole crowd in a Christian land they 
divide easily into three groups. 

First, there are those who are positively 
good. hey are known to be good. No- 
body doubts it. There is a passion for good 
in their life, and the life spells out the pas- 
sion of their heart. Bad people, and good 
people, and indifferent people know these 
are good. Perhaps it might be called a 
small group; but that is one group of peo- 
ple who are clear over on the side of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Group number one. 


And then, at the other extremity, there 
are those who are positively bad. They are 
looked upon as the worst class of people. 
Gamblers, drunkards, and thieves, and 
worse, sadly worse, than these words sug- 
gest. You will find a group of these wher- 
ever syor, £0, inva iChristian dJand! That is 
the second group. 

And then there is a third group which is 
the largest of the three. What shall I call 
them? 


They Are the “In-Betweeners.’: 


They are neither positively good nor posi- 


tively bad. They belong to church, or some 
of their folks belong to church, and they 
“approve’ of the church, some of them. 


They are cultured, sometimes, and they are 
polished, and they are good-hearted. They 
do not stand “out-and-out” ‘on the bad side. 
They do not swing plainly, positively, ap- 
parently and openly to the devil’s side, nor 
to God’s side. I think 
to describe these than ‘“In-Betweeners.” 
This is the largest group of the three. They 
are a very large family. 

Now that is the common division you 
would think of in dividimg people up from 
a religious standpoint. 

There is one trouble about it. The group- 
ing is not accurate. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the dividing line, and in this chapter He 
said “He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me scatter- 
eth’—that is, he is decisively and deliber- 
ately going against the Lord’s side, “He 
scattereth.” And so, while the threefold 
grouping seems very right at first flush, it 
is not accurate. The Lord Jesus. Christ 
divides us into two groups. “He that is 
not with me is against me.” 

If I could fill this church, and fill it along 
the line of this threefold grouping, it would 
be something like this: Say on the left of 
that aisle yonder we put the positively bad 
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people, and say that over on the other side 
we put those who are known positively 


“Out-and-Out ”’ 


for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
this large middle section of seats 
those who are “In-Betweeners.” 


This is our common classification. 


These “In-Betweeners” are nice folks 
with no sharp and vivid colouring, but all 
with neutral tints. Now the Lord Jesus 
Christ comes in, and He says these people 
should not be in three groups. This mid- 
dle group belongs with one of the side 
groups. 

And then, if you are in the middle 
group, you get a bit anxious and say to 
yourself, “Where will He put me?” 

And then, in that rare quiet voice, the 
Lord Jesus Christ says, “He that is not with 
me is against me.” ‘“‘He that is not throw- 
ing the power and balance of his life with 


And then, in 
we put 


Me is against Me.” It is a negative des- 
cription. 

You will notice He does not say those 
that are bad, drunkards, gamblers and 


worse, but, “He that is not with is agalinst.”’ 

And while you may be wondering whether 
you are in the group yonder, the Lord Jesus 
Christ is taking His stand in thai aisle, and 
grouping you in the positively good, or 
grouping you in the positively bad. A bit 
of rather unpleasant but simple truth is 
this. He would stand here, and He would 
say. 


“These People in the Middle.” 


..in this imaginary grouping—‘“these peo- 
ple are not with Me, and therefore in prac- 
tical effect they are against Me.” 

If you are not positively with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by His side, hand-in-hand, not 
positively sure, shall I say, not positively 
with Him—softly, please, it is not a nice 
thing to say—every such one is actually 
throwing the weight of his life against our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Some of the “In-Betweeners” would say, 
“We are in favour of the church, we are for 
the ‘church All thath: is nice “Yes! hor’ 
but not ‘With’”! There is a whole world of 
difference between “for” and “with.” Not 
simply “flor,” but ‘‘with’! That is the pas- 
sion of the heart. This is the difference 
between “for” and “with.” 

Two armies fighting down in a_ valley. 
Here are two men upon one of the hill sides 
looking down. One man, a thoughtful-look- 
ing man, says, “I am for this side. I am 
for them!” The other man leaves his side, 
and goes down to the valley, and gets a 
rifle, and puts himself in the thick of the 
fight and endangers his life, and says, “I 
am with them!” Amd the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in His exquisitely quiet way, that 
runs a line between groups of men so keen- 
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ly, says, “He that is not with me is against 
me.” 

“Which way does the drive of your life 
2077 


“Are You Helping the Master?” 


“Ts your shoulder under the wheel?” 
“Ts there a fire in your heart?’ Or, are you 
slipping neutrally down, in a nice way, with 
the crowd?” To the one whose heart does 
not burn with the “Jesus-passion,’ the 
Master says, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

That word “with’; I wish we had more 
time to talk about that word “with.” It 
means taking your stand on the Lord’s side 
at Calvary first of all; yielding to Him as 
Master, letting Him claim, and strengthen 
and sweeten you yourself inside. 

Then it means taking your stand on His 
Side. Seeing eye-to-eye with Him all over 
the world. Starting for the whole world. 
It means a passion, a fire burning in your 
heart to throw the whole power of your 
heart on His side. In life, in heart, in con- 
duct with Him. 

Your acceptance of Him means that your 
circle know without any question that the 
“Jesus-passion” is burning in your heart. 
That, with all the tact of a God-controlled 
man you are bringing the sweep of life with 
Him. 

It is striking to notice 
description. It is 


the Lord’s own 


A Negative Description. 


“He that is not with me.’ These folks 
are “Nots.”’ But they are nice; they are 
respectable. There is “blue blood,’  per- 
haps, they have fine social standing. There 
may be none of these things, but it matters 
not. They are a splendid lot of “Nega- 
tives”! 

I wonder how many “Negatives” are here? 
J wonder over how many our Master with 
His loving heart and keen eye would write 
down the full description “N. O. T.” With 
all my heart, whatever else may be said, I 
want this to be said, “Iam not a ‘Not’ ”! 
With all my heart I want to truly say, 
there is a passion burning for Him, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in my heart. 

A friend was taking me through the 
Houses of Parliament recently. We came to 
the House of Lords. He was saying, des- 
cribing the place. 


These Are the Cross-Benches. 


If a man is not sure which side he wants 
to go with he sits here. And then quietly 
he said, “Lord So-and-So,” naming a promi- 
nent man,” sits here, and we think’’—speak- 
ing for his own side—“we think it has cut 
his influence very greatly.” 

Well, aside from that, I want to remind 
you of this; there may be “cross-benches” 
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in the church house, but there are no “cross- 
benches” in the Ebouse of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! 

‘l‘here are some of my friends who are not 
quite decided. I respect individuality of 
judgment, though I feel just a little suspi- 
cious of the man who cannot find enough 
working basis to decide one way or another. 

I think we need not stay on the “cross- 
pDpenches.” I do not like them, myself. [I 
am very, very clear of this. There may be 
“Cross benches” in the House of Lords, but 
there is no cross-bench big enough for a 
single soul in the House of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! 

He slips ‘‘cross-benches” into that  dis- 
agreeable group yonder, and to-night I want. 
to remind you of this: “What is the div- 
iding line between the groups?” And, be 
you Calvinists or Methodists, having this or 
that creed, it matters not a bit. There is 
just one dividing line. It is that word 
“Me”! “He that is not with MH.” And if 
to-night our Lord Jesus Christ was to come 
into this old church, I have no doubt He 
would open our eyes. He is here now, He 
is coming to meet us. You would know 
Him very quickly were our eyes open, 


With His Marvellous Face. 


that combined all the strength of the 
strongest man’s face, with all the fine beau- 
ty of the finest woman, with His face and 
prow torn by the thorns, marred and scar- 
red, but with a marvellous beauty and light 
all over His face and form, with His great 
tender “God-eye,’ and His tender, clinging, 
and His quiet, exquisitely quiet ‘“God-voice.” 
He says, “I love you!” “I gave My life for 
you!” “I know you!” “I am in need of you!” 


“I need you for a plan of Mine for My 
world!” “I need you in that circle where 
you ‘live!” ‘IL need that young) life we: 
yours; ‘that. trained: brain of yours an 
need you!” “I want you!” “I want you 
with me!” “Line up close to Me; so close 


that the fire in My heart shall burn in 
yours; and we shall be in touch hand-in- 
hand, and you shall listen and do as I say.” 
He says, “I have a fight on. Il want to 
win men, and I need some help. I need you 
and your powers, just where you are for a 
plan of mine!” And then quietly He says, 
“He that is not with me is against me.” 


He is the Dividing Line. 


all through the church, all through life; 
mot church communion, but our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

I want to ask my friends who are here to- 
night who are not Christians, who have ne- 
ver trusted Him as Saviour, I want to ask 
you, “Cross over to that side and be with 
Hiim!”’ 

And then I want to ask my friends here 
who are trusting Him, who have not the 
passion for Him and the swing of whose life 
has not been with Him. I want to ask you 
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this, if you will not cross over from the 
“In-Betweeners” to the ‘“Out-and-Outers.” 
Note for’? bute “with? 

“How tender and sweet is the Master’s voice 

As he lovingly calls to me; 

‘Come over the line; it is only a step, 

I am waiting, my child, for thee!’” 
“Shall we step ‘over the line’ to-night, and 
rally with Jesus Christ?’ “With’ Him, un- 
til the same fire burns in both hearts, and 
the same passion sways both lives. 


HOW TO VISIT AN INVALID. 


A bright young woman who speaks from 
experience thus gives her views on the sub- 
ject. 

‘Most of us,’ she says, “at some time or 
other are bound to be ill, and to suffer visi- 
tors gladly or, at least, patiently, or, on 
the other hand, to be ourselves the visitor, 
so a few words from one who belongs to 
that dreary army of chronic invalids may 
not be amiss. 

‘Chronic invalid!’ Are there any two 
words that so compress into themselves the 
essence of a lifetime of dreariness varied by 
pain, anillness that haslostits novelty, for 
all,a stranding from the active tide of life, to 
which all but the invalid have become quite 
reconciled, a life that has no outlook or 
hope of activity. The limitations of her 


existence are always pressing on the inva- . 


lid, especially if previously she belonged to 
the army of workers. 


“A first word of wisdom to visitors: Ne- 
ver take for granted that the patient is ‘So 
used to it now, dear, that I expect you 
don’t mind the life at all.’ Oh! the murder- 
ous thoughts that rise at such well-meant 
remarks. 

medi, «it 1s very. trying to be. told. 
‘Really, though, you look so well no one 
would ever think you were ill at all’ A 
stupid little thought keeps tormenting the 
brain of the hearer. ‘Do they think me a 
fraud?’ It must be remembered human 
weakness is very great, and one does not 
like to be deprived of the privilege of at 
least looking interesting. 

The visitor is tactless, to put it mildly, 
who, when being told the features of her 
friend’s illness, immediately relates a count- 
er tale of some other distant being whose 
sufferingis utterly eclipse those of the pres- 
ent patient. Poor thing, her woes are her 
Own special possession, and it is cruel to 
make her lose all pride in them. , 


“Members of a fiamily circle often show 
weird ideas of entertaining the imprisoned 
one. Reports are brought to her room of 
family jars, domestic difficulties of all kinds, 
from ‘cook’s rank extravagance over butter’ 
and anticipated trouble with the nursery 
maid to ‘Archie’s growing more careless 
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every day, and really dear Charlie is caus- 
ing great anxiety. Your father looks so 
worried and trowbled, and Meta and Annie 
are so Snappy to the boys at dinner. You 
are not down stairs, dear, but safely out of 
it, so it can’t worry you to know.’ 

But, oh! it does; and another grey cloud 
comes over the already dreary outlook on 
life. Home seems to be a place of bickering 
and petty troubles, and there seems no ob- 
ject in trying to get well. 


“Now, the ideal visitor is bright, but not 
unfeeling, cheerful, but not flippant, sympa- 
thetic, and still hopeful. She comes pret- 
tily dressed and seldom empty-handed—no 
small attraction for the visited, for no one 
knows but they who have experienced the 
dreariness of a bed-ridden life how keenly 
welcomed is anything absolutely unexpect- 
ed. A few flowers, a new paper, the loan 
of a book, some home made dainty, all seem 
doubly delightful because unlooked for. 


“Then the ideal does not fidget; she does 
not bump against the bed; she sits facing 
the invalid, so causing no strain of eyes or 
position. She does not leave the burden of 
conversation to the patient; she has some- 
thing to say, and says it brighlty and inter- 
estingly. 

She can gratify the poor derelict with 
gracious little speeches, say how her old 
friends miss her, how glad everyone is of 
news of her; tells her who of the ‘old set’ 
have been inquiring, and if a little bit of 
flattery perhaps creeps in, such as ‘I don’t 
know how you keep so patient and cheer- 
ful, and look so dainty always,” will not the 
flattery be forgiven her when balanced 
against the warm glow of pleasure that fills 
the heart of the chronic invalid?’—Sel. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Religion ‘would be all the stronger for 
being more real—an operative and efficient 
factor in the spheres where men most stren- 
uously live. Secularism should have had 
mo excuse for its being; religion ought to 
ibe secular, and would be all the more spir- 
itual and eternal for so being. 


What does not make the most of man for 
time and of time for man, will not make 
the best of his eternity. Eternity is now; 
the man who is, is the man immortal, and 
the aim of religion ought to be to realise 
the ideal of God in every man and in all his 
relations. 

For it is certain that the more the mind of 
Christ obtains outside the churches the 
greater will be its purchase over the 
thought of men within them. 

If we do nothing to forward the incarna- 
tion of His mind in society and the State, 
we shall find that the forces now coming 
to the front will not be faithful or respect- 
ful to religion, or even tolerant of it.—Dr. 
Fairbairn. 
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“FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD.” 


Said Farmer Jones, in a whining tone, 
To his good old neighbour Gray; 

“T’ve worn my knees thro’ to the bone, 
But it aint no use to pray. 


“Your corn looks twice as good as mine, 
Though you don’t pretend to be 

A shinin’ light in the church to shine 
An’ tell salvation’s free. 


“lve prayed the Lord a thousand times 
Kor to make that ’ere corn grow, 

And why your’n beats it so and climbs 
Id gin a deal to know.” 


Said Farmer Gray to his neighbour Jones, 
In his easy, quiet way; 

“When prayers get mixed with lazy bones 
They don’t make farmin’ pay. 


“Your weeds, I notice, are good and tall, 
In spite of all your prayers; 

You may pray for corn till the heavens fall 
If you don’t dig up the tares. 


“T mix my prayers with a little toil 
Along in every row, 

An’ I work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 


“An’ I’ve discovered, though still in sin, 
As sure as you are born, 

This kind of compost, well worked in, 
Makes pretty decent corn. 


“So while I’m praying I use my hoe, 
An’ do my level best 

To keep down the weeds along each row, 
An’ the Lord He does the rest 


“It’s well for to pray both night and morn, 
As every farmer knows; 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 


“You must use your hands while praying 
though, 
If an answer you would get; 
For prayer worn knees and a rusty hoe 
Never raised a big crop yet. 


“An’ so, I believe, my good old friend, 
If you mean to win the day, 
From plowin’, clean to the harvest’s end 
You must hoe as well as pray.” 
—Iowa State Register. 


Jesus Christ is the only right ideal of cha- 


racter. He is also the only Creator of right 
character. If we would be the men we 
ought, we must lay ourselves under His 


moulding hand to be shaped and remade by 
Him.—Robert E. Speer. 
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“There’s another side!” said the minis- 
ter’s wife, softly. 

“How do you know?” asked the visitor 
who had told the discreditable little tale, 
strictly in confidence, as she herself had 
learned it in the bosom of the Wednesday | 
afternoon sewing circle. The minister’s 
wife had not been present, and it was only 
right that she should be put right about 
this family of newcomers in the parish. 
“Some things had come to the ears of the 
sewing circle that were not—well—not ex- 
actly—’” 


“There’s another side!” repeated the 
minister’s wife, not so softly this time. In 
fact, there was a noticeable little ring of 
indignation in her tone, which died out in 
a sort of wondering pity as she noticed the 
challenging look of her caller. “You're 
glad there is another side, aren’t you? Why, 
of course you are! And, you see, I know all 
about it!” 


“You ‘weren’t at the meeting!” said the 
other, stiffly. “If you had been, you—” 


“No, I was there—at the house! And I 
saw—I saw—oh, Mrs. Babbitt! if you could | 
have seen what I saw!” 

“I saw, too—with my own eyes! 
daughter of theirs is an opium—” 

“She isn’t their davghter—not any rela- 
tion; not even a friend or a friend’s daugh-- 
ter, just a poor girl who had been sick so” 
long and suffered so terribly that the doc- | 
tors themselves had made her a victim of- 
the opium habit. And they have under- 
taken to try and cure her. They have given - 
up their home—their very lives—to it. 
They don’t say a word about it. I just@ 
found it out—with the help of the doctor.” 


The visitor rose suddenly—almost un- 
ceremoniously. For a moment the hostess 
looked troubled and aghast. Had = she 
spoken to sharply, discourteously even? 
Her mind fled back over the interview as 
she faltered: 


That 


“You are not going yet? You—oh, a 
aren’t offended at anything I’ve said?” | 
“Yes, I’m going. Offended—I? I’m going” 
round to see all our ladies, every single 
one of them!” | 

“And tell them—” 

The minister’s wife held her breath for 
the answer. One may be very bold, but it 
sometimes means a great deal to offend 
“the ladies.” 

“And tell them,” said the caller, gather- 
ing her wraps about her, “that beautiful 
‘other side!’ ” 

“Oh!” breathed the minister’s wife, 
gratefully. “And tell them, ‘won’t you,) 
that there always is another side—always— 
always! And it is our Christian business to 
try and find it.—Zion’s Herald. 
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MAKE A CHUM OF YOUR BOY. 


My heart goes out in sincere pity to the 
man who cannot make a companion of his 
boys. Do you know, fathers, that you are 
unconsciously depriving yourself and your 
boys of the sweetest pleasures if you do not 
make them your companions? 

Think what you are doing by allowing 
them to grow up without your protecting 
care. Some day, perhaps, you will realize 
what you miss by not associating with them 
more. Be with all your children just as 
much as possible while they are little, for 
by so doing you will become young yourself 
and will appreciate with keener zest the 
good things of this life. 

The reason why many boys go on the 
wrong road is because their fathers main- 
tain an indifferent attitude toward them 
from the time they are two years of age un- 
til they are eighteen or nineteen. You can- 
not reasonably expect a oy to turn out as 
you should like to have him if you take no 
personal interest in his welfare. 

I know of a father who has a son in 
whom he takes a genuine interest, and 
they are the closest chums it is possible to 
imagine. It is, of course, impossible for 
them to be together all the time, for the 
father works all day at his store and the 
boy goes to school, but at night they are 
always together. , 

The father does not monopolize the com- 
panionship of his son by any means for he 
invites other boys to call at the house, and 
when you see them all together you can 
well imagine that there is no man about. 

The father enters into all the sports of 
the little fellows, who rightly aver that “he 
is reat.” : ; 

That boy is now almost nineteen, ‘Dut 
when he had passed the age of twelve, the 
father said: , 

“My, O, my! next year you'll be in your 
‘teens, and then what shall I do?” 

“Same as you’ve always done,’ said the 
boy, while a dimple came in his cheek and 
a sly twinkle came to his eye. “You know 
we've pledged ourselves to stick together 
forever.” 

“So we have, so we have,” said the fa- 
ther, “and no matter how big you get, you 
will always be my chum.” 

That’s the way to treat your iboys.—The 
Baptist Commonwealth. 


FAITH AND DOUBT. 


“Tf you have faith, preach it; if you have 
(doubts, bury them; if you have joy, share 
it; if you have sorrow, bear it.” Excellent 
rules for every day practice. Too many re- 
verse them and preach their doubts while 
they bury their faith in silence, sharing 
their sorrows with anyone whom they can 
induce to listen to them, and accepting 
their joys as a matter of course, or even 
bearing them with resignation. 
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To receive all truth with intellectual hos- 
pitality; to cling ever to the beautiful and 
the |true; to entertain as honored guests a 
few tall dreams from lite’s morning hours 
until eventide; to be Known as one possess- 
ing sweetness of nature, purity of heart, 
and spotlessness of soul; to translate the 
great hurits and disappointments of life 
into terms of sympathy and tenderness; to 
tread softly through the green pastures of 
love and by the still waters of faith; to love 
the Master so much that He will become 
the ruling passion of our lives, the chief 
Guest in the palace of our souls; to lift our 
fallen comrades in gentle sympathy and in 
the spirit of a brother; to make life sweet- 
er and more worth while for the weak, the 
tired, and those who have fallen by the 
way; to make more music on earth by 
touching the latent, husher chords in the 
hearts of at least a few men and women 
who have grown bitter aud callous by the 
storm and the stress of life; to trust our 
Father as little children and follow the 
Christ all the way, even into the shadows 
of life; to press forward each day with high 
heart and undaunted spirit and on and on 
into the measureless regions of larger life 
and into the shadewless realm of the soul; 
to refuse steadily to grow bitter, to whine, 
or to cry aloud when the Great Teacher 
leads us through the school of _ suffering, 
knowing that ithe languages we are learn- 
ing will be the languages we shall speak 
as celestial citizens; to feel our hearts 
stirred and fired and our souls filled and 
thrilled by every megsenger bearing greet- 
ings and tidings from the ‘Divine Source of 
all good; to realize that he who fails ito 
provide for his family should be included 
in the same category with infidels (never- 
theless, making a lite is greater than mak- 
ing a living); to run the race of life with 
infinite patience, leaning upon God for re- 
sults; to walk with our feet on the ground 
and our heads among the stars; to strain 
every nerve of heart and soul to see the in- 
visible; to hear the inaudible and to feel 
the intangible, knowing that ithe real forces 
of life are the . majestic entities that lie 
back of the visible, the audible and the tan- 
gible; to ithrill with divine ecstasy over the 
messages of the great masters in music; 
art and literature; and, finally, to fashion 
our lives and our work after the simiilitude 
of the master Life and the master Artist— 
this is the largest success.—R. O. Lawton. 


This busy world does not wait for 


jag- 
gards. \ 


Success will meet no man half way un- 
less he is on time. 


The habit of promptness is a_ priceless 
possession.—Sel. 
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of ministers. If not given in the Record it 1s 
because they are not received. 
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Presbytery 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First) Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, Aug. 30, 10 a.m. 
, Inverness, Port Hastings, 5 Sep., 10 a.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 6 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Wallace, 2 Aug., 10.30 a.m. 
Truvo, Urure,.2epeps, Les: 

. Halifax, Halifax; 20° Sep. 40 a.m. 

. Lunenburg. 

J StagOun sotacoun, lst ep. LU sacl. 

. Miramichi, Chatham, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 2 Aug., 10 a.m. 


J 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 13°Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont. 2 Tues., Sep. 

13. Glengarry, Maxville, 1 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 Sept., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 6 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Bishop’s Mills, 20 Sep. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 20 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Petersboro, Petersboro, 26 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 6 Sep. 10.30 a.m 
3. Barrie, Stayner, 13 Sep., 1.380 p.m. 

24. North Bay, 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Sudbury, 20 Sep., 8 p.m. 

27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 Sep., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


30. Hamilton. 

31. ‘Paris; ‘Brantford, 43" Sep. 01 le aru: 

32. London, London, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

838. Chatham, Windsor, 13 Sep., 10 a.m. 

34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 14 Sep., 11 a.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford 13 Sep., 10 a.m. 
86. Huron, Brucefield, 6 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham 20 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
88. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 


Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 


39. Superior, Fort Frances, 13 Sep. 

40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Morden, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Cyprien River, Sep. 

43. Portage, P. La Pra., Ist Tues. Sep. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 8rd week Sep. 
45. Minnedosa, 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 12 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


er 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


47. Yorkton, 

48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Estevan, 13 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’ Appelle, Indian Head, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Esterhazy, Sep. 

52. Regina, Regina, 13 Sept., 9 a.m. 

D3. Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

55. Battleford, Battleford, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Wainwright, 15 Sep., 9.30 a.m. . 
57. Edmonton, Edmonton, 6 Sep., 10 a.m. 
58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sep. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sep. 

60 Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. MacLeod, Lethbridge, Sep. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Wednesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Rossland, Sep. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sep. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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David’s eulogy over Jonathan was perhaps 
the most beautiful thing he ever wrote. “Jo- 
nathan, very pleasant hast thou been unto 
What more could one friend say of 


oD 


me. 
another? 


Pleasures 


he is. Pleasure 


So 
husks 
house.” 


interpret life. 
joys doing is the best criterion as to what 
is the test of character. 
long as the prodigal enjoys rags 


he will never return to his father’s 


What one 


the spectator 
They are 
en- 

that money can 


and 
you haven’t 


To the man or thewoman whose relation 
to the religion of this generation is that of 
or critic merely, clearness of 
view and tranquility of spirit do not come. 
“outsiders” 


iby their own choice.— 


—It’s good to have money, and the things 


bury; but it’s good, too, to 


check up once in a while, and make gure 
lost the things 
can’t buy.—Lorimer. 


that money 


Che Church Funds, East. 
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At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 


Received Ree’d Mar. 1 
during June. _ to Juue 80. by Rev. EK. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
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Home Missions.... 257.51 588.27 as directed by the donors. 
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mS \ aterville, akev’l.. ev. 2) ED RUE OWisie Susuauae 
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For North West .. 15.35 673.85 Mabous iA lisiis +400 0d Sd Interests. ese aekO Lge 
Children’s Day Col. Sap oh eeeeee |H’x,St. Matthews mb 45  |Clifton, New London 36 30: 
\Board, College....... 228 50 Maitland ....07........ 60 46 
Assembly Fund.... 14.00 45.50 Refund.......66. 0.0. . 156 25 Halifax, St. And. yps 50 
Bursary Fund r 51.00 349.55 Bedford . 15. | Pictou, St. And.ye.. 50 
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Total......... $2,542.68 $11,302.03 
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The Presbyterian Record, 
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A man’s mind may ‘be likened to a garden, 
which may be intelligently cultivated, or 
allowed to run wild; but whether cultivated 
or neglected, it must and will bring forth. 
If no ‘useful seeds are put into it, then an 
abundance of useless weed-seeds will fall 
therein, and will continue to produce their 
kind.— James Allen. 


The man who stays outside the church Dbe- 
cause of the hypocrites within forgets that 
there is always room for one more. 


“Christ is the Son of God, the Interpreter 
of life, the Giver of character; if you are 
His, His strength is entering into you; no 
moment of your life is insignificant.”— 
Bishop Brooks. 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis. 
sions ete. (Blue); the Duplex Envelepe, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for lilustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO. 


Whether any particular day shall bring to 
you more of happiness or suffering, is large- 
ly beyond your power to determine; whether 
each day of your life shall give happiness or 
suffering rests with yourself—George L. 
Merrian. 


Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Steres. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Church and Men:—By Rev. W. H. 
Sita veka B.D Phd. ot, Fredericton, 
N.B. Published by the Broadway Publishing 
Co., New York, Pages 220. 

This fbook is the substance of a course of 
lectures on Practical Theology, delivered by 
Dr. Smith in the Presbyterian College, Ha- 
lifax, in 1907-8. 

The subjects of the six Lectures which 
make up the book are,—I. Is the Church Los- 
ing Hold of Men, and Why.—IlI. Organiza- 
tions Outside the Church, The Club—The 
Saloon—Secret and Benevolent Societies— 
The Labor Union—III. The Attitude of the 
Clergy to Organizations Outside the Church. 
~—IV. What the Church Can Do for Men.— 
V. Meetings for Men—VI. Jesus as a Man 
Among Men; the Value of Personality. 

Rev. Dr. McGill, writes:—“‘It was my 
pleasure as Principal of the College to hear 
these lectures, and I shall not soon forget 
tne impression produced by them upon the 
students. The interest created by the sub- 
jects, the masterly treatment, the easy man- 
ner of delivery and the spiritual ardour of 
the lecturer, all combined to render Dr. 
Smith’s Course at once instructive and in- 
spiring. This volume is a good contribution 
to the discussion of the greatest problem 
now confronting the Christian Church, the 
problem of retaining and extending its in- 
fluence upon men.” 


The Historic Episcopate.—By Robert 
Hise hom psoire NM Asis. ID), 11 Ds Pub: 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cations baces  -317.Price -$1.50;..10°-) cents 
extra for mailing. 

This is a valuable contribution to ‘the li- 
terature of an important subject. The fact 
of the Presbyterian Board issuing it as one 
of their publications shews the importanze 
they attach to it and*-a reading of the 
book confirms their estimate. ; 

In clear, compact form, plain to the aver- 
age reader and satisfactory to the scholar, i 


traces the “historic episcopate’ from the 
earliest times, giving the evidence in sup- 
port of it, and shewing,: courteously ‘but 


clearly, its origin and foundation to be hu- 
man and not divine. 

The subject is presented in eleven chap- 
ters:—I The New Testament Age.—II The 
Presbyterian Fathers.—III. The Ignatian 
Epistles—IV. From Senate to Monarch.— 
V. Gradatim.—VI. From Pastor to Prelate. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 


COLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Years 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S TOILET send SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 


Soaps thus made. It is truly said :— 


[If iS NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods and be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 
Canadian Agent: 
0, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


come 


Kennetin H. ‘Munr 


VII The Episcopate of the Middle Ages.—- 
VIII. Tudor Anglicanism.—IX. Stewart An- 
glicanism.—X. Modern Anglicanism.—XI. 
The Outlook. 

Any one who wishes to be well informed 
as to the claims of the “historic episcopate” 
will find it very helpful. 


The Crowds anid the Veiled Woman:— 
By Marian Cox, Pubiished by the Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York and Lon- 
don. Pages 412. Price $1.50. The publish- 
ers say of it.— 

“The work may fitly be described as a ro- 
mance of the intellect, with a mystical, sym- 
bolical theme, and it is written in brilliant 
epigrammatic style. It presents a new psy- 
chology of love, quite remarkable in its: 
depth of analysis and poetical interpreta- 
tion. We believe the book will appeal to 
the literary public as a somewhat rare 
achievement, revealing a novel and original 
philosophy.” 


A SINGER AND HIS SONG. 


A singer sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept; 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years, 
And the hopes which the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burden bore, 
And the world was sadder than before. 


A singer sang a song of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled: 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear, 
And the trust of a little child; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and ‘went singing along the way. 


CORRECT LOGIC. 
The boy who thought if he should shirk 
That other boys would do the work, 
Found his surmise was strictly true 
When he could get no work to do. 


There is no resurrection for a dead past. 


Present tests are for future trusts.—Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. 


In prosperity prepare for a change; in 
adversity hope for one.—Burgh. 


| The life of service is the only life that 


permanently satisfies. 


Rest is not so much absence from work as 
it is work of another kind. 


There is no pulpit so vacant as the one 


with a preacher without a message. 


There is always room at the ton, but the 
only elevator thither is toil and self-effort. 


Some pray as the attitude of their life; 
and others only when they get into trouble. 


Better have failed in the high aim than 
vulgarly in the low aim succeed.—Browning. 


No school is as good for a boy as a good 
home and a good mother.—Phillips Brooks. 


The one who runs away from duty is quite 
liable to return, only to find the opportunity 
gone. 


The cross is easier for him who takes it 
uy than to him who drags it along.—J. E. 
Vaux. 


For propagating Christianity the graces 
are often as valuable as heroism.—Amos R. 
Wells. 


Jesus never turns water into wine for 
those who are invited to the wedding but 
decline to come. 


Don’t try to hold God’s hand, let Him 
do the holding, and you do the trusting.—H. 
W. Webb-Penloe. 


The man who stays outside the church be- 
cause of the hypocrites within forgets that 
there is always room for one more. 


“Christian character is a living thing. 
Everything that is Christian is alive. And 
the indispensable sign of life is growth.” 


air cushion; there 
it eases the jolts 


Politeness is like an 
may be nothing in it, but 
wonderfully — George Eliot. 


Tf the opportunity for great deeds should 
never come, the opportunity for good deeds 
is renewed-for you day by day.—Farrar. 


If ever you get light it will be in this 
way: Christ must be a -evreat light to you. 
Nobody ever found light py raking in his 
own inward darkness—that is, indeed, seek- 
ing the living: among» the .dead:—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Church- -going, the Keeping of the Sabbath, 
are not religion; but religion hardly lives 
witnout them.—F. W. Robertson. 


Aggressive work for the Master can alone 
keep the organization sweet, hale, and spiri- 
tually athletic-——Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Death is a solemn and awful fact, not be- @& 
cause it works in us a great change, but be- && 


cause it confirms us in what we now are. 


“Right and wrong, in every bosom work 
their own results at last; grow their own 
true fig or thistle e’er the harvest time is 
past.” 


“I think I’d rather be an honest man than 
a rich man, these days.” “But why?” “Rich 
men have so much competition.’”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Britain has a forgiving way. General Bo- 
tha, of Boer war fame, has been called upon 


to form the first cabinet of United South 
Africa. 


He that saveth his time from prayer shall . 
lose it. But he that loseth his time for com- 
munion with God shall find it in a life of * 
multiplied blessings.—Wilder. 


A certain newspaper offered a prize for ~ 
the best definition of life. 
given for the following: ‘‘Life. 
before the launch into eternity.” 


Heaven we suspect is made up entirely of 
pleasant people. No other attractions ap- 
peal very strongly. Gates of pearl and gold- : 
en streets would not constitute happiness. 


Does it matter much what one believes? 
Ask him in a state prison who believed he 
could break human law and not be overtak- - 
en. ‘Is divine law less certain of its sanc- 
tion? 


A pleasant Christian is the highest type of 
a gentleman. He has the faculty of mak- 
ing one thankful for having been born. No - 
gentleman is ever pleased jwith that which 
wounds another. 


The only hope held out by an open grave 
is in the Bible. At the tomb we gladly hear 
the words: “And we look for the resurreec- ; 
tion at the last day, and the life of the 
world to come.” 


| Never say. “It is nobody’s business but 
my own what I do with my life.” It is not © 
true. Your life is put in your hands,-as a 
trust, for many others besides yourself.:If | 
you use it well, it will make many others 
happy; if you abuse it,,it will harm many ° 
others beside yourself. —James M. Pullman. 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


RE-OPEN’S SEPTEMBER 7th 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSIRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s Coilege, Toronto. 
A Residential and Day Schoo! for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GEORGE Dickson, Director 3 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE GREAT-WEST 
POLICYHOLDERS 


are satisfied Policyholders. 
writes :— 


One 


‘*T beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your cheque for profits payable on 
my policy. [have hada large amount 
of Insurance covering a period of 40 
years in old line companies, and 
cannot refrain from saying that the 
dividend you are paying is unpre-~- 
cedented, and at the same time the 
progess made by your company both 
in amount of business and the 
accumulation of resource fund must 
be gratifying to the management as 
it is to the policyholders.” 


Those contemplating Life Insurance 
should obtain particulars of the 
Policies that can earn such commed- 
ation. Write, stating age to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office. WINNIPEG 


BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


\ Church 
3 "4 Chime 


=. ‘UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
ema SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
"Rae ™ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Soe) OURFREECATALOGUB 
OES, * TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Use the “DUPLEX” Envelope 


For the Weekly Offering. 
The Easiest and Best Method. 


Boys prepared for the 

Universities, Royal Military 
College and Business. 

Re-Opens Sept. 13, 1910 


SAINT 
ANDREW’S 


co LLEG E Rev. 0. BRucE MACDONALD, 


M.A., LL.D. 
Calendarsent on application 


Headmaster. 


TORONTO 
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THE CHURCH SPRING TIME. 


September is an important month to the 
church. It is the spring time of the church 
year. In winter, when all the forces of 
nature are at their lowest ebb, church work 
is in full flood, and vice versa. March and 
April bring revivals in nature, September 
and October in religious activities. 

This is true of city and country. In the 
latter, while church attendance is best in 
Summer, for roads and weather are usually 
good, the pressure of work, early and late, 
lessens other church work, that of mission- 
ary societies, etc. With that pressure past, 
the harvest gathered, the lengthening 
evenings, church work is taken up again. 

In the cities many churches are almost 
deserted in summer. Families that can get 
away, go to the country somewhere for the 
children’s. sakes. Church life is quiescent, 
as is nature in midwinter. 

With September the schools open, fam- 
ilies return, churches fill up, and all their 
various activities are in full flood once 
more, bearing their fruit in doing and giv- 
ing for the world’s good and God’s glory. 

And now for our September lesson. If 
the spring months be not improved, the ne- 
glect cannot be remedied in summer or 
autumn, and if a congregation wishes to 
have a good year, in usefulness and help- 
fulness, the spring months of our church 
year must not be neglected. Missionary 
organizations should get promptly to work. 
Methods of work should be improved where 
possible, just as methods of farming are. 
This month is our spring time, and what- 
soever a congregation soweth in that spring 
time that shall it also reap. 

— 

There are two aids to congregational 
work which we beg to recommend to all 
congregations as they take up their Sep- 
tember spring work. 

One is the “Duplex” envelope. The prac- 
tically universal testimony from all who 
have tried this envelope is that it increases 


the revenue of the congregation, both for 
self-support and for mission purposes; and 
at the same time makes the _ raising of 
these increased amounts, seem less a bur- 
den that the smaller previous attainments. 
“Weekly” is the Scriptural method of wor- 
shipping with the body as with the mind 
and heart. 

Where the “Duplex” is adopted a careful 
canvass of the congregation should be 
made to secure the co-operation of every 
family. 

Write at once for sample envelopes to our 
Presbyterian Publications, 60 Bond St., To- 
ronto, and thus be ready to introduce the 
“Duplex” with the New Year, or earlier. 


The other aid recommended to those who 
have not tried it—many have—is that all 
congregations order a copy of the REcorRD 
for each family. For one hundred families 
it would cost twenty-five dollars. It can 
be paid out of the ordinary revenue;—or 
a special collection can be made for it;— 
or, as is sometimes done, it can be paid out 
of the missionary funds, and used as an 
agency for raising these funds. 

The advantages of taking the Rrecorp in 
this way, rather than by. subscription, 
are:— 

(1) It saves all the work of hunting a 
subscriber, collecting his twenty-five cents, 
writing his name on the Rrcorp each 
month, and delivering it to him. 

(2) Those who usually subscribe can 
give their subscription into the Fund from 
which the Recorp is paid, and the small 
balance required could easily be made up. 

(3) The REcorpD would in this way reach 
those who are not now sufficiently inter- 
ested to subscribe, and who need it most, 
and who might be led to a deeper interest 
in the work of the church. 

To any congregations who think of try- 
ing this plan for next year, the RrEcoRD 
will be sent free to the end of this year. 
Please write at once for samples. See 
terms one of the last pages, or cover, of 
every issue. 
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Thanks for the kindly letters that have 
come with regard to the RrEcoRD’s report 
of Assembly. Varied in expression, the 
sentiment in all of them may be summed 
up in the words of one who has nothing 
to say for or against union, but who 
writes,—‘“May I say how much I enjoyed 
your account of the Assembly in tthe RE- 
corD. It made the Assembly’s position on 
Church Union, from both sides of the ques- 
tion, quite clear.” 

An historian cannot ask for a more ap- 
preciative judgment regarding his work 
than that given in the above words. 
A phonographic report of Assembly would 
be absolutely correct. The Rrcorp does not 
claim to give such, but only a brief and far 
off echo. But whether long or short, the 
work of the recorder is to give not only the 
decisions, but their accompaniments. If a 
majority adopts a resolution, it should be 
given. If there is opposition, it should be 
toid. If a majority decides to send down 
the Basis of Union to presbyteries, under 
the Barrier Act, and claims that it is acting 
in a constitutional way, the resolution and 
claim should be reported. If a minority 
protests that such a decision is not in ac- 
cordance with what the church has been 
led in the past to expect, and urges 
that the Basis of Union be sent down to 
the people to see whether they want unioag, 
then a true report tells of that protest. 

It is for the readers to exercise their 
judgment regarding what they have read 
and to come to their own conclusions. It 
is a satisfaction that the RrEcoRD’s report 
has met with so much of approval. 


RECRUITS FOR THE MINISTRY. 


They have been steadily decreasing for 
some years all over the Christian world, 
while the need has been steadily increasing. 

It is hoped that the tide has turned. The 
cry of need has reached jpastors and has 
made them more watchful in seeking re- 
recruits from among their boys and young 
men. It has reached 8.8. teachers and led 
them along similar lines. It has reached 
parents and given direction to their home 
training. It has reached the boys and they 
are responding. An American paper tells 
of a considerably larger attendance at 
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nearly a dozen of theological colleges which 
it names. 

Our readers are familiar with “The Or- 
der of Recruits for the Ministry,” origin- 
ated over a year ago, in Zion church, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I., and the score or so of 
young men that belong to it. 


A correspondent sends us the following: 
—Under the direction of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Evangelism, five Knox stu- 
dents have been conducting a series of se- 
ven-day missions in Ontario. Among the 
towns visited are EHlora, Teeswater, Fergus, 
Harriston, Exeter, Wroxeter, Bluevale and 
Sutton. 

One of the encouraging features of the 
work is the response to the call for re- 
cruits for the ministry. The number of 
boys and young men who have purposed to 
consecrate their lives to the work of 
Christ’s Kingdom at home or abroad, and 
have been enrolled on the list forwarded to 
the General Assembly’s ‘Committee on 
Evangelism, is now about thirty. In addi- 
tion to these, some young ladies are hoping 
to take up foreign missionary work. 

One of the most helpful and interesting 
meetings of these missions has been the 
one at 9.30 a.m. for prayer. Even the pas- 
tors have been surprised at the daily at- 
tendance at this thirty-minute service. In 
several places men and women to the num- 
ber of fifty have left work to spend the half 
hour in prayer and fellowship. 

Besides the regular evening service, spe- 
cial meetings have been held in various 
high schools, and a children’s rally twice 
a week at the church. Where noon-day 
meetings were feasible in factories, the fif- 
teen minutes preceding the return whistle 
were occupied in song and direct gospel 
addresses. 

A correspondent adds “the present indi- 
cations are that similar organizations may 
enter this special work from other colleges 
next spring, and that recruits for the min- 
istry are won the more readily by young 
men near their own age. 


“A report just issued by the British Gov- 
ernment shows a falling off in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the United Kingdom, 
last year, of 54,000,000 dollars from the year 
previous.” 
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ROME IN CANADA. 


One thing, and then one other thing, 
should always be emphasized in discussing 
anything pertaining to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 


The first thing is that while the Presby- 
terian Church is the Presbyterian people, 
and the people are the Church, the R.C. 
Church is an organization above and apart 
from the people. It commands, they obey. 
The R.C. Church is an absolute monarchy, 
the pope, as Gods representative, claiming 
divine right to rule over men in matters 
temporal and spiritual, and the people are 
taught that their duty is simply to accept 
that ruling, as from God himself, 

The Presbyterian Church is an organiza- 
tion of the people, taking Jesus Christ as 
their King and Head, His Word as their 
rule of life, and His Spirit as their Sanc- 
tifier and Guide; and not acknowledging 
any earthly religious authority over them, 
other than that of their own choosing. 


Any thing that is said therefore with re- 
mara, to the Rac, “Church “is “not” about 
the people, but the organization which con- 
trols and directs the people. The R.C. peo- 
ple, left to themselves, would live and let 
live, worship and allow others the same li- 
berty. It is the organization, the hierarchy, 
that denies religious liberty to others, 
and, where it has power, enforces that 
denial. Let this distinction between the 
R.C. Church and R.C. people be always re- 
membered. The latter, as men and wo- 
men, may be friends and helpers; the form- 
er where it has the power denies to Protes- 
tants the privilege of worshipping God ac- 
e~ording to conscience. It ism, fightins 
to-day in Spain to prevent Protestants 
from having their places of worship. A Pro- 
testant can respect and love the R.C. people, 
while opposing the claims of the R.C. 
Church, which is above and apart from the 
people. 

The other thing to be remembered and 
emphasized is that it is not the worship of 
that church which constitutes the grievance 
of which Protestants complain, but its 
political aspect, the control which it always 
‘seeks, and the supremacy which it claims 
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as its right, in matters civil and political. 
We may think its worship a mistaken one 
as it does homage to the wafer host and 
confesses its sins to a priest, and we may 
seek to tell its people of what we think a 
better way; but we respect their convic- 
tions and accord them the liberty which we 
claim for ourselves, of worshipping accord- 
ing to those convictions. 

But it is the claim to rule in matters 
civil, that Protestants strenuously oppose, 
and against which they need to be ever on 
guard. The R.C. Church seeks political re- 
cognition and control wherever it can ob- 
tain it, and takes all such recognition as 
an acknowledgement of its claim. 

In both Spain and Portugal to-day, it is 
fighting with all its might against the civil 
rights which the governments of these 
countries, made up of R.C. people, are giv- 
ing to Protestants. Spain presents a strik- 
ing example of the distinction between the 
R.C. Church and R.C. people. The people, 
as represented in the government, have re- 
cently given to Protestants the right to 
have their places of worship. The R.C. 
Church is opposing, with all its might, the 
granting of such a liberty. And so stren- 
uously does it seek to stir up those of the 
people whom it can control that the coun- 
try has seemed on the verge of civil war. 

Rome is just now more prominently be- 
fore Canada than ever before. There has 
been many an event, little known or notic- 
ed, that has added more to her power and 


influence than ‘the present Hucharistio 
Congress, for most of her power and _in- 
fluence is gained in quiet ways. If the 


aims and efforts of Rome were always in 
the open, and by the preaching of her doc- 
trines and the practice of her worship, as 
is the case with most other churches, there 
would be nothing to fear. It is the seek- 
ing for special privilege and power, through 
other ways and means, and her use of that 
power when she gets it, that constitutes 
the danger to liberty from the growth of 
the Church of Rome. 
— 

But the Eucharistic Congress is a notable 
event. It is the greatest spectacular dis- 
play in the name of religion that the new 
world, or perhaps the old, haseverseen. The 
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pope’s legate comes from Rome in royal state. 
The Empress of Ireland on which he 
sails, flies the papal flag all across the sea. 
The leading dignitaries of the R.C. world 
are to assist. New garments of cloth of gold, 
costing many thousands of dollars, have been 
prepared for visiting dignitaries to conduct 
service in. Immense sums have _ been 
lavished in decorations. The city o4f 
Montreal has spent its thousands of public 
money for the same purpose. If spectacu- 
lar display is an expression of true reli- 
gion, then this is one of the great religious 
events of history. 


But while “man looketh cn the outward 
appearance, God looketh at the heart.” 
What God sees under all this display is 


not for man to judge. All that man can be 
sure of is that whatever true worship there 
may be, it is mot in the display, but in the 
hearts of the men and women who have to 
do with it, and that is*a matter between 
themselves and their God. 

— 

It is a singular. coincidence that in the 
two places where the R.C. Church is just 
now attracting special notice, in Montreal 
and in Spain, the two main features of the 
constant policy of the Vatican, the demand 
for fullest toleration and more if possible, 
where she is in a minority, and the refusal 
of toleration where she is in control, should 
be so strikingly seen. 

In Canada, where Rome, though strong, 
is still in a minority, a country which is 


controlled by Protestant sentiment, she 
puts forward her special features almost 
offensively, with a public display such as 


no other church would dream of making, a 
display in the great Eucharistic procession 
that she would not be allowed to carry out 
to the same extent to-day in Paris or Rome 


or Madrid or scarcely any other great 
city in HKurope. In Spain where she has 
long had unquestioned control, she _ is, 


as already stated, fighting with all 
her might against the proposal of ihe gov- 
ernment to allow Protestants to have piaces 
of public worship. It is true that Protes- 
tants bave been allowed, though only in 
recent years, to meet for worship in priv- 
ate houses, but not permitted to have places 
of worship that are known as such, and the 
Vatican is fighting against allowing them 
this privileges. 
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While Protestants are expected to show 
hospitality and do honor to the display 
here one cannot but remember that this 
same organization is using its utmost ef- 
forts to prevent Protestants having reli- 
gious liberty yonder. 

Attention is specially asked to the arti- 
cle of Rev. Dr. Mowatt, on another page, 
which sets forth very clearly the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and the place it should 
occupy in the judgment of reasoning, 
thinking men and women. 

Some Yellow Journalism. 

There is one kind of press item, which 
is evidently popular, for it is frequent and 
prominent; but which, in its way, is as un- 
worthy and harmful as a good deal of the 
dirt that is wallowed through in the col- 
umns of gossip and scandal and crime. 

The following is a sample, picked up at 
random from a list of items in a weekly 
religious paper, about ministers who have 
been preaching in different places.—‘‘His 
sermons were masterly at both services.”— 


“The popular pastor of’—‘“fOne of—————’s 
ablest divines’—“Both of these men are 
strong and able preachers’—‘“His strong 
preaching powers’—‘“Delivered with  elo- 


quence and beauty of language,” etc., etc., 
ad nauseam. 

Such language is wholly unworthy of the 
great themes with which a preacher has to 
deal. Its object is individual flattery. It 
panders to what is lowest and meanest in 
men, their petty vanity. 

It gives readers an unworthy idea of the 
ministry, and makes less’ effective the 
works of that ministry in reaching men. 

One of the pitiful things about some re- 
ports of great church gatherings, assem- 
blies, etc., is that they are filled with petty, 
flattering personalities regarding the men, 
rather than with the great themes which 
are being discussed. 

Why should ministers be treated as if 
they were attitudinizing manikins, lacking 
in self-respect, pleased with that sort of 
thing; or if there fbe such, why should re- 
ligion have to bear the odium of panderinz 
to their littleness? 

Whatever the source of such stuff, ‘twere 
a service done to decency as well as to reli- 
gion {to cut it out. 


Church Union 


The Church at large should inform itself 
as fully as possible regarding the question 
of Union with the Methodist and ‘Congrega- 
tionalist churches. To aid in getting such 
information we are giving the reasons that 
have been presented, for and against 
union. If any one knows additional rea- 
sons on either side, and will forward them 
they will be given; not lengthy corres- 
pondence, but simply the reasons in a sen- 
tence, for or against, as given below, and 
then the readers can judge for themselves, 
as to which way they think the path of 
duty leads. 
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Reasons that have been given for 
Union. 

Where no matter of principle is involved, 
union among Christians into one outward 
organization is an imperative duty. 

The thinkers and scholars of the Christ- 
ian Church, past and present, are of this 
opinion. 

There is in this case no ground, in prin- 
ciple, for remaining apart, therefore, it is a 
plain, positive, Christian duty for these 
churches to unite. 

Nobody who opposes this Union, does so 
on principle, but only from local feeling and 
sentiment. 

The union ‘will result in a church of a 
higher type of spiritual life than now ex- 
ists in either of the three churches. 

The overlapping in work, caused by sev- 
eral churches in a small place is a waste 
of men and money; and in view of the great 
work of evangelizing Canada and the hea- 
then world they should unite their forces, 
the better to accomplish that work. 

Business houses combine for economy 
and efficiency; the churches should do 
likewise. 

A large church would have influence with 
Zovernments in matters where it might 
wish to use influence. 


The eyes of the world are upon us, and 


Canada, if she will, may have the glory of 
leading the world in such a movement. 

Such are the reasons, so far as known to 
as, that have been given for Union. If 
any of our readers know of others will they 
please send them. 


Answers that have been given to the 
foregoing reasons for Union. 


Union into one outward organization is 
not, necessarily, a Christian duty. 

The thinkers and scholars and leaders in 
the Christian Church, past and present, do 
not claim it to be such. 

Christian Unity, “unity of spirit in the 
bond of peace” is the great essential of the 
Christian life, but union into one outward 


organization, for work or worship, is no 
more imperative than having all _ things 
common, as in Apostolic days; or living 


the communal life, as do the Doukobhors, 
who claim the authority of Christian duty 
inp hige regard. 

It is not the doing of Christ’s work un- 
der different names that causes scandal, 
but unchristian living by those who call 
themselves Christian. 

A higher type of Christian life can only 
come from closer walk with Jesus Christ, 
and He is equally accessible now as He 
would be if there were union. Great out- 
ward organizations like great possessions 
are liable to hinder rather than help in the 
Spiritual life, they constitute a handicap 
rather than an inspiration. 

Business and the church are not paral- 
lel; business deals with material things 
that money can buy, the church with spirit- 
ual things that cannot be bought. A bus- 
iness is controlled, a church is a voluntary 
organization. The fewer men a _ business 
can be run with the better and the con- 
stant aim is to lessen the number; the more 
men that can be got into running a church 
the better and the constant aim is to in- 
crease the number. A man gets profit in 
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a business by running it as cheaply as pos- 
sible; he gets profit in a church. by. the 
amount of active effort and work and sac- 
rifice he puts into it. 

While unity of spirit is imperative, 
union into one outward organization is 
purely a matter of expediency, to be sought 
when it will best further the Master’s 
work. 


This proposed union would not best fur- 
ther that work for tthe following reasons. 

It would not lessen the denominations, 
but would add one more, for many would 
remain outside of the union. 


The soreness and heart burning that 
would be engendered by an enforced union 
would have ill and lasting effects. 


Many would go to tthe Anglican Church 
and would carry the soreness with them. 
There would be the erection of Anglican 
churches in many places where they are 
not at present, and the unity of spirit now 
existing between the churches would be 
less for many a year to come. 


There is the risk of long and costly law- 
suits over church property as in ‘Scotland 
and the U.S.A. during the past ten years. 

People are appealed to by different cults, 
and creeds, and types, and more people are 
won and held to the service of Christ in 
the variety in the three churches than 
would be if all were one. 


The incoming multitudes of Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists and Congregationalists 
from the old world will be more likely to 
fall into church life and work here if they 
find a church of their own. 


The several churches ina village are 
very often centres for a large district of 
country, and the number of workers, in 
such cases, would not be lessened by union. 


In a union of two or more small churches 
into a large one, there is a dropping out of 
some who were active workers and leaders; 
there are fewer men who have responsibil- 
ity, there is more ease, less giving, less life, 
for struggle is a condition of life and 
growth. 


Small churches call forth the active ener- 
gies of many who would sink into apathy 
when without responsibility. 

It is seldom that a union of two or more 
congregations gives as much for missions, in 
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proportion to its numbers and wealth, as 
did its component parts. 

“Uniting our forces” for the Evangeliza- 
tion of Canada and the World, would not 
increase these forces; the larger the body 
the less is individual responsibility felt, 
and the saving effected where there is over- 
lapping, would be counterbalanced by the 
lessened necessity for effort. 


The impulse of that which is good in the 
denominational spirit would be lost. 

The careless and unattached are always 
better looked after where there are two or 
more small churches, than where there is 
one large one. 


The special cases where there is needless 
overlapping and little prospect of growth, 
should be dealt with by the churches con- 
cerned, one withdrawing here, another 
there, without forcing all into a large or- 
ganization. 

The foreign field is already delimited 
and there is practically no overlapping 
there. 


ane 

The ideal unity of the Church is seen in 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and 
in the recent World’s Missionary Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh, rather than in external 
uniformity of organization. 

Such are the reasons, so far as known to 
us that have been given against Union. If 
any of our readers know of others will they 
please send them. 

Whether the reasons for or against 
union are most weighty, reasonable and 
right, our readers must judge for them- 
selves. What has been said on both sides 
is here given to enable them to form that 
judgment. 


, 


There is a life in the will of God, so 
quiet, so at peace with Him, so at rest in 
His joy, so perfectly content that He is do- 
ing best, that the lines are wiped out of the 
face, the fever is gone from the restless eye, 
and the whole nature’ is still. Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for Him, and then 
spend, in helping your fellowmen, the 
strength other men waste in fussy anxiety. 
—F. B. Meyer. 


St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, is en- 
gaged with the preparations for the cele- 
bration of its five hundredth anniversary 
next year. 


——— 
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Hight years ago a missionary was sent to 
Vonda, a district thirty-five miles N. E. of 
Saskatoon, and he could find no people to 
minister to. Now there are three mission 
stations with “two churches and a shack,’ 
and about sixty families. The Sabbath- 
day’s journey of the missionary in filling 
his three appointments is thirty miles. 
The country settled with Germans, French, 
Galicians, Mennonites, Americans, British 
and Canadians. 

A new church was opened on the last Sab- 
bath of July at Aberdeen, one of the stations, 
costing about $2,000, and with scarcely any 
debt. A novel feature of the service was 
an address by the Mennonite minister in 
his own tongue and music by a German 
choir in the language of vaterland, but 
hearts were blended into one in their com- 
mon worship, and race and language were 
forgotten. 

It is not often that a Synod decides on so 
many new and important departures as 
did the Synod of Alberta at its last meet- 
ing. Five of them were:—A Theological 
College in connection with the Provincial 
University, a Presbyterian lLadies’ Col- 
lege, a Boarding School for Ruthenian 
students at Vegreville, a man to lead in 
evangelistic work this year, two colpor- 
teurs to work among the French people of 
the province. 

All these are of great and pressing im- 
portance. The Theological ‘College was de- 
cided upon by the Assembly. The pboard- 
ing school for Ruthenian students means 
the training of young Ruthenians for work 
among their own people. ‘Dr. Arthur has 
been collecting for that in the Hast, and 
would be glad to receive further aid to- 
wards it. 


“That China is slowly being transformed 
by outside civilization is evident from the 
government’s action in the emancipation of 
slavery. The measure is said to be a com- 
promise, but that it should be at all is one 
of the miracles of modern times.” 


A prominent citizen of an American city 
had his interest so roused by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement that he cancelled his 
order for a $5,000 automobile and gave the 
sum to Missions instead. 
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Presbytery Meetings on page 430. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 


Southampton, Ont., to Mr. J. Edward Hogg, 
of Wetaskiwin. 

Knox (Church, Regina, Sask., to Mr. 
doch A. McKinnon, of Halifax. 

Knox; Church, Goderich, Ont.,, to Mr. P. i: 
Sinclair. 

Tilbury, Ont., to Mr. G. F. Atkinson. Ac- 
cepted. 

Knox Church, Embro, Ont., to Mr. F. Mathe- 
son, of Chatsworth. 

McVicar Memorial Church, Montreal, to Mr. 
J. G. Potter, of -Peterboro. Accepted. 


Mur- 


Carmington, Ont., to Mr. J. R. Conn, of 
Napanee. Accepted. 

Pontypool and Janetville, Ont., to Mr. J. H. 
Douglas. 

St. John’s, Nfld., to Mr. J. 'S. Sutherland, of 
Halifax. . 


Inductions into 


Welwyn and New Hastings, Sask., 19 July, 
Mr. ‘Clare. 

‘Thorold, Onto "Aug. Mreaw, ELasmith: 

St. ‘Davids, “Ont. 19 July, Mr: Gustavus 
Munro. 

Black River, IN.B., 1 4Aug., Mr. Grant. 

Nairn and Beechwood, Ont., 26 July, Mr. W. 
D. McIntosh. 

Washago, ete., Ont., 26 July, Mr. J. W. Pen- 
man. 

Lucknow, Ont., 5 Aug., Mr. J. S. Duncan. 

Elkhorn, Man., 30 Aug., Mr. J. A. S. Burns. 

Cedarville and Esplin, Ont., 4 Aug., Mr. 
Frank Davey. 

St. Andrews Ch., Picton, Ont., 2 Aug., Mr. 
J. A. Shaver. 

StovAndrews (Ch Fort” William, 16 *Augy 
Mires. Al Cranston, 


Resignations of 


Binbrook and Saltfleet, Ont., Mr. S. H. Sar- 
kissian. 

Lower Musquodoboit, N.S., Mr. W. J. Fow- 
ler. 

“Thirty years ago, Uganda, Africa, was a 
heathen State, where superstition and cru- 
elty reigned. To-day, more than one-half 
of its population are Christian.” 


Our Foreign Missions. 


Not a letter from the Foreign field this 
month, so our Foreign department is small. 
The work, however is not getting any 
smaller, but steadily larger and more hope- 
ful. 


The total numbers on the Church rolls of 
our Honan Mission at the end of the past 
year were, communicants, 1,329; catechu- 
mens, 1,400. There were added during 
the year,—communicants, 208, catechumens 
342, 

Hollis, the baby boy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Mowatt, our missionaries in 
Honan, died of dysentery, 17th July, aged 
four months. The little graves in the for- 
eign fields tell their own mute story of 
the price our missionaries pay, as our sub- 
stitutes, under the trying conditions of 
climate which there obtain. 

Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D., our mission- 
ary for thirty-eight years at Efate, New 
Hebrides, mentions incidentally, a young 
man, a Christian native, who was employed 
as a carpenter’s hired man, at a wage of 
three shillings a day, who gave it up to un- 
dertake work for the mission, as a teacher 
and evangelist to his own people, for about 
one-fourth of that amount. The Spirit of 
Christ does the same work in the heart of 
the South Sea Islander as in that of his 
white brother. 


“We have recently had a new experience 
in our Mission,” writes Rev. W. R. Foote of 
Korea, to the Record, “by having two men 
graduate from the Presbytery’s Theological 
Seminary at Ping Yang. One of them has 
been engaged in church work for twelve 
years, while the other has been for more 
than half that time a teacher and evange- 
list. 

Both have completed the five years three 
months’ course of study, and we look for- 
ward to their being our ‘first native minis- 
ters. 

We also have three academy graduates. 
These are the first to secure diplomas in 


our mission, but we expect to have gra 
duates each year for several years to come. 
These three men will take positions of use- 
fulness in the church. 


Dr. MacDonald, our missionary at Kong- 
moon, South China, writes, “During the 
year I have treated over five thousand pa- 
tients in the dispensary; among’ several 
hundred other minor operations, pulling 
over six hundred teeth. I have completed 
three happy years in China.” 

“Our six schools are most of them crowd- 
ed, some being turned away for lack of 
accommodation.” 

“IT met a man, a Chinaman, recently, who 
had been a resident of one of our Canadian 
cities for twenty years, who didn’t become 
a Christian until his return to China. 

“Miss Latter has already made a place 


for herself. The Chinese women are very 
fond of her.” 


A great many women and their children 
pass through Montreal during the hot 
months, some to the seaside, some across 
the ocean, on health and rest and pleasure 
bent, some on other errands. 

Among these in two recent July days, 
about a week apart, were two, one with 
four children, one with five; but their goal 
was not some seaside or mountain resort 
or old-world watering-place. It was to 
greater heat and wearing toil, as our sub- 
stitutes, doing our work. One was Mrs. W. 
R. Mackay, with four children, bound west- 
ward, via the Pacific, to our mission at 
Kongmoon, South China; the other was 
Mrs. Ledingham with five children, bound 
eastward, for India. Their husbands are in 
their fields at work. 

But with all the care and responsibility 
of the journey and work before them, it is 
safe to say that few pleasure-seekers find 
happiness to match the cheerful spirit with 
which they smiled their way through it all. 

A few days later two other women pass- 
ed through, Mrs. Menzies and Miss Camp- 
bell, to take up our work for another seven 
years in Ingia. 


> 
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THE CHURCH AND MORAL 
REFORM. VI. 


By Rev. Pror. Gro. C. Pincron, D.D. 
3. Law Enforcement. 


Law Enforcement is the next subject 
to which the Church’s department of Moral 
and Social Reform has given attention. 

In a pamphlet entitled—“Law Enforce- 
ment in Canada,” written by the Rev. J. G. 
Shearer, D.D., and published by the Depart- 
ment, there is the following paragraph on 
the different systems of law enforcement. 

“In general there may be said to be two 
systems of law enforcement, and a third 
which is a mixing of the two:— 

“(1) Provincial or National, in which the 
police force is appointed, controlled and di- 
rected by Dominion or Provincial author- 
ities, such as the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
or in Canada, the Royal North West Mount- 
ed Police and the various Provincial forces. 

**(2) Local ‘or Municipal, according - to 
which the chief, and members of the Force, 
are appointed, controlled and directed, as 
also paid, by the Municipality through its 
Council. 

“(3) A mixture, with variations of the 
general and the local systems, such as in 
the case of the cities of Ontario, and of the 
Prairie Provinces, where the police are ap- 
pointed, controlled and directed by a Board 
of Police Commissioners, consisting of the 
Mayor, the County Judge, and the Police 
Magistrate, the Municipal Council having 
thus no direct control whatever over the 
force, though required to furnish its sup- 
port and only having such influence as its 
chief executive officer can exert in a body in 
which he is one of three. 


“Another form of the mixed system is in 
use in most of the Provinces of the Domin- 
ion, in which the town, village, or other mun- 
icipality appoints, directs, and controls, 
through its elected Council, its own con- 
stables, but where there is a provincial force, 
controlled altogether by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, whose services are available anywhere 
in the Province as required. 

“Another illustration of the same sytem 
is the method of enforcing the liquor laws 
in Ontario, and various other Provinces, 
where municipal constables have it for a 
part of their duty to see that these laws are 
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respected, but where, in addition, there isa 
System of county or district license in- 
spectors, appointed, controlled and directed 
by the Provincial License Department, and 
in addition, a special limited and changing 
force of provincial detectives, under simi- 
lar control and direction.” 


The advantage of the Municipal System of 
law enforcement is that it makes the peo- 
ple of a community responsible for the ob- 
servance of the law in their own locality. A 
vigorous public sentiment and the active 
co-operation of the citizens of a place on 
the side of righteousness, are essential to 
the maintenance of proper conditions. What 
ever system may ultimately be adopted 
throughout Canada, it must not take the 
responsibility wholly off the shoulders of 
the communities concerned. 

At the same time the system has many 
defects. In the smaller towns, villages and 
rural districts the local constables receive 
no training. They are not under discipline. 
Like other men they do not want to an- 
tagonize their neighbors. They have not 
sufficient authority to enforce the law im- 
partially. They are subject to local pres- 
sure, and instances occur too frequently 
where a constable is dismissed for doing 
his duty. 


Now the enforcement of the law of the 
land, and especially of its criminal sections, 
ought not to be left to the caprices of local 
feeling. 

For example, one great difficulty in the 
way .of enforcing State Prohibition in the 
Republic to the South, is that the law is 
passed by the State and enforced by the lo- 
cality. If the majority of the voters in any 
County disbelieve in the law, they will 
elect officers who will wink at its violation. 
This has often occurred in and around the 
great cities. 

Some months ago the Outlook took the 
position that the body which enacted the 
law should enforce it. This seems only 
reasonable under their system. 

In Canada, where the criminal laws are 
enacted by the Dominion Parliament, en- 
forcement should be either by the Dominion 
itself or by the Provinces. No local Coun- 
cil or Board should be able to prevent the 
criminal laws of Canada from going into 
effect in the community which they gov- 
ern. 
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It is our pride that British law rules im- 
partially everywhere. We have _ boasted 
that in the Klondike, and in the mining 
regions of British Columbia and Northern 
Ontario, order was firmly maintained, and 
men who came there from lawless mining 
camps in other lands soon found that they 
could not do with impunity under the 
Union Jack what they had been accustomed 
to do elsewhere. 

In Ontario, local option is enacted by the 
locality and enforced by the Province. There 
the people of any community know that if 
they put that by-law on their statute books 
they can command the service of the Pro- 
vincial detective force to put it into effect. 
This is one of the chief reasons for its suc- 
cess. 

All this is possible only where there is 
a strong central force under the direction 
of the Provincial or Dominion Government, 
ready to co-operate with the local author- 
ities in law-enforcement, or, if the territory 
be unorganized, to undertake that duty it- 
self. 

Hence Moral Reform Boards urge strong- 
ly the extension of our Provincial Police 
system. In Alberta and Saskatchewan the 
Royal North West Mounted Police, under 
the direction of the Attorney General are 
doing excellent work. In the other Provin- 
ces, the Provincial Police forces should be 
extended and givena wider field of opera- 
tions. 


The advantages of the general system of 
law-enforcement are many. 

(1) The force has ample authority for 
the enforcement of law. 

(2) It is not subject to local influence. 
Law enforcement can never become an is- 
sue in municipal politics. If evil elements 
predominate, they cannot prevent the law 
of the land from going into operation. 

(3) The men are under discipline. Pro- 
motion depends on efficiency. They receive 
proper training for their work. 

(4) Better salaries can be paid, and hence 
a better class of officers and men attracted 
to the service. 

(5) If such a force were organized at 
different centres throughout the provinces, 
they could give local constables the train- 
ing that is so greatly needed. 

The additional expense of extending such 
an organization would not be great. There 
are already provincial officers for the en- 
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forcement of game laws. Why not for the 
protection of our youth? Nearly every one 
of the provinces has the nucleus of such a 
force. To extend and adapt it to modern 
needs would result in an immense improve- 
ment in the operations of the Liquor Laws, 
of the Lord’s Day Act, and of our criminal 
laws generally. 


The Board is impressed with the need of 
religious leaders giving the officers of the 
law more cordial sympathy and co-operation 
no matter what the system under which 
they are working. Consider the influences 
to which these men are subjected. There is 
constant pressure on them not to be severe. 
Bribery is everywhere a possibility. Those 
who make money out of vice will not. he- 
Sitate to blind the eyes of an official with a 
share of their gains. 

Intimidation is often resorted to where 
easier methods fail. The trial to which 
“Golden Rule” Koehler of Cleveland. O., 
has just been subjected is a case in point. 
Even if all these features are wanting, the 
nature of their work is trying. Familiar- 
ity with vice will blunt the finest sensibil- 


ities, and they see it daily in its worst 
forms. Is it any wonder if they sometimes 
lose the vision of their possibilities, and 


seek nothing further than to choose the 
least of a series of evils? 

The religious leaders should give them 
hearty support. They should awaken pub- 
lic interest in their work, and so create that 
vigorous public sentiment which makes law 
enforcement easy. They should show them 
that great things are expected of them, and 
so inspire them to their best. Above all, 
the pulpit should impress on the author- 
ities and citizens that God’s law requires 
the establishment of righteousness and vin- 
dication of justice if the country itself is to 
be guiltless in His sight. 


One ought to talk only as loud as he lives 
—a rule which would deprive some people 
of the privilege of shouting—Chapman. 


“J gotochurch every ‘Sabbath in the year. 
I go in the expectation of hearing a sermon 
based on the principles that underlie our 
faith. I do not go to be instructed in poli- 
tical principles. I recommend to the 
churches that when they preach, they re- 
member the people want religion and lots of 
it, and not political economy.”—Governor of 


Massachusetts. ba XS 


1910 
SPAIN AND THE VATICAN. 


The newspapers have been for weeks 
telling of the conflict between the Govern- 
ment of Spain and the authorities of the 
church of Rome. 

The whole matter may be summed up in 
few words. Rome has for centuries con- 
trolled ‘Spain. Until comparatively recent 
years Protestants were imprisoned, tortur- 
ed, burned. Up until the present they had 
to worship in private and were not allowed 
to have any places of worship, known or 
marked as such, e.g., with a sign board, 
such as is usual in cities, stating that it is 
a church, and giving the hours of public 
worship, nor were Protestant services al- 
lowed to be advertised in any way. 


Recently the Government decided that 
the State should rule in civil matters and 
be free from all ecclesiastical domination 
and contral, that there should be full reli- 
gious liberty for all, that Protestants might 
have churches and call them churches, and 
have church bells and ring them if they 
wished to. 

The Vatican has opposed this movement 
with all its power; priests have preached 
against the Government, stirring their peo- 
ple to rebellion; quantities of rifles have 
been siezed, which were intended to be 
used in insurrection; the premier’s life has 
been threatened, but, with the countenance 
of King Alfonso, he has held steadily on his 
way, determined that Spain must be free 
to govern herself, and not be controlled by 
the Vatican, and that full religious liberty 
shall be enjoyed by all alike. 

This conflict between Rome and _ that 
country which has for centuries been such 
an obedient daughter of the Church, shews 
several things; e.g., the unfairness to which 
Protestants in Spain have had to submit 
up to the present time; the intolerance 
of the Roman Catholic authorities where 
they have the power; the care that Pro- 
testants need to exercise, while granting 
equal rights of worship to all, against allow- 
ing privileges to any religious bodies on 
account of their religion. 

One thing more the incident shows, that 
the hierarchy of Rome is never satisfied 
with fair play. The only fair play with 
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them is supremacy in position and power, 
the pope as king of kings, and the church, 
the R.C. church, supreme in the civil and 
political, as well as in the religious world. 


INDEPENDENT GREEK CHURCH. 


There is a religious movement in the 
West, hitherto little known in the Hast, but 
Which seems likely to play an important 
part in the future of our country. It is 
called “the Independent Greek Church.” 

Most of the many thousands of immi- 
grants, which are known by the general 
term Galicians, belonged nominally in their 
own country to the Greek Catholic church. 

Their one memory of that church is 
that of oppression, of enforced taxes. 
Bishops of the Orthodox Greek Church 
sought to control them here, but for the 
most part the people would none of them. 

The Roman Catholic Church has laid 
claim to them and there have been stren- 
uous efforts to make good that claim. The 
language which they have applied to the 
work of our own Church in establishing 
schools and hospitals among these people, 
to educate their children and heal their 
sick, has been more vivid than choice. 

But the people have tasted freedom, and 
prize it, and the “Independent Greek 
Church” is making rapid progress among 
them. They wished to be taken over into 
our church. But, while advising and help- 
ing them, our Home Mission leaders have 
encouraged them to form their own church. 

The following from a Winnipeg paper of 
23rd July is of interest.— 


The Independent Greek church, corner 
of Pritchard avenue and McGregor street, 
held a series of special services this week, 
from Sunday morning until. Thursday even- 
ing. The church was tastefully decorated 
with palms, branches of trees and flowers. 

At half-past ten an audience of about 400 
assembled at the door of the church and 
listened with rapt attention to a sermon 
over half an hour long by Rev. Michael 
Baczynski. The text chosen was: “The 
light shines in the darkness and the dark- 
ness has not overpowered it.” In the course 
of his sermon the preacher said that the 
effort of the Independent Greek church to 
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proclaim the gospel in north Winnipeg and 
in the colonies of the West to the Galician 


people was a fine illustration of the text. 


Against all opposition the light was grow- 
ing in brightness. The prospects of the 
church were never so bright as to-day. 


At the close of the outdoor sermon the 
church was opened and was almost imme- 
diately filled with an orderly and devout 
audience. Around the table, which had 
been prepared for the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper there were 24 chairs. These 
were occupied, the rest of the audience 
were standing. There were about 400 pre- 
sent, some curious, most of them devout and 
expecting a blessing on the sanctuary. 

After the devotional part of the service, 
Rev. John Danylezuk preached a most im- 
pressive sermon from the words, “Awake 
thou that sleepest and arise from the dead, 


and Christ shall give you light.” He im- 
pressed upon his people the great danger 
of spiritual darkness and the folly of 


spiritual sleep, when the opportunities of 
spiritual enrichment and service were SO 
great. He pointed to Christ as the only 
source of light and life. 

After this sermon the Rev. John Bodrug 
took charge of the service. Preparatory to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper he de- 
livered a very searching discourse on the 
general confession of sin, and communion 


with God, and pointed out the requirement. 


on the part of church members in coming 
to the Lord’s table. 

The sacrament for the first time was ob- 
served, not according to the traditional 
usage of the orthodox Greek church, but 
after the example and according to the 
teaching of the New Testament. On _ the 
table the bread and wine were placed, the 
symbolical significance was pointed out, 
the spiritual character of the communion 
was made clear, the prayer of consecration 
offered, the distribution of the bread and 
wine followed. 


The bread was handed to those around the 
table as is the custom in the Presbyterian 
church; in other cases one of the ministers 
placed the bread in the hands of the com- 
municant. The wine was given to some 
from a large cup, to others in individual 
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cups; both methods were used without ob- 
jection. Several of the communicants re- 
ceived the communion kneeling; their re- 
verence was very touching, their conscious- 
ness of the presence of the Master very 
real. 

About 125 partook of the supper. The 
service was dignified, orderly and impres- 
sive. In the near future the New Testa- 
ment method of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper will be observed in all the Indepen- 
dent Greek churches, with the consent of 
the people. 


At the close of the communion service 


two young men were presented for ordi- 
nation into the ministry of the Indepen- 
dent Greek church. These young men 


were carefully examined by the consistory 
before being recommended for ordination. 
Their familiarity with the doctrines of 
evangelical Christianity and the teaching 
of the New Testament was very satisfac- 
tory. Rev. Drs. Carmichael, Farquharson 
and Wilson, of our own Church, assisted 
in the ordination service. 

The music, led by a choir of forty voices, 
was simple, natural and soul stirring. 

One of the hymns sung was a prayer for 
the king, for a blessing on the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, and for the 
Presbyterian church for fostering the in- 
dependence movement and providing for 
its support. 


The entire congregation remained during 
the whole service, which lasted from 10.30: 
to 2.30, and although most of them were 
standing, none seemed tired. 

It was announced that service would be 
continued Sunday evening and also on 
Monday evening at 8 o'clock. In the even- 
ing a large audience gathered, showing. 
their approval of the new departure of the 
church, and its return to the teaching and 
simplicity of the New Testament, and their 
determination to support the movement. 


“The Protestants in France have been 
carrying on a series of missions in the 
French cities which has surpassed anything. 
in that line, it is said, since the days of the 


Reformation. The meetings nightly in 
Paris were attended by great throngs of 
people.” 


The Eucharist 


And the Eucharistic Congress. 


By Rev. A. J. Mowat, D.D., ConvENER oF THE FRENCH EVANGELIZATION CoM MITTEE. 


WHAT IS THE EUCHARIST? 


Hucharist is a Greek word, and means 
giving of thanks. When our Lord in- 
stituted -the sacred supper in the upper 
room, it is said “He gave thanks” eucha- 
ristesas.) Roman Catholics therefore call 
the Lord’s Supper “the Eucharist,’ and a 
very happy name it is for the holy service. 

The Eucharist is far more to Roman Ca- 
tholics than the Lord’s Supper is to us. 
They hold what is called transubstantia- 
tion. The following quotation from “Short 
Expositions of Christian Doctrine,” by 
Canon Weber, Director of L’cuvre Catholi- 
que, shows what they teach and believe:— 

“The Eucharist is the holiest and most 
“august of all the sacraments. It contains 
“truly and substantially the body, the 
‘Dlood, the soul, the divinity of Jesus 
“Christ; in a word, Jesus Christ whole and 
“entire, true God and true man. It is in 
“the mass, at the moment when the priest 
“pronounces the words of the consecration, 
“that the substance of the bread and tke 
“substance of the wine are changed into the 
“body and into the blood of Jesus Christ. 

“After this marvellous change there re- 
“main only the appearances of the bread 
“and of the wine, Jesus Christ is whole and 
“entire under the species of the bread, 
“whole and entire under the species of the 
“wine, and whole and entire under every 
‘part of the species, to the least, when 
“they have been divided. 

“Thus when the Holy Sacrament is ex- 
“nosed on the altar, or when it is within the 
“tabernacle, it is Jesus Christ really pres- 
“ent whom the people adore there, and 
“when they communicate, it is Jesus Christ 
“whom the people receive, and who _ be- 
“comes the spiritual nourishment of the 
“soul. It is not His image, nor His figure 
“as on the crucifix, but it is Jesus Christ 
‘Himself in person, that is to say, it is the 
“same Son of God made man, the same 
“Jesus who was born of the Blessed Virgin 
“Mary, who was dead for us upon the 


“cross, who was raised, who ascended to 
“Heaven, and who is in the Eucharist as 
“truly as He is in Heaven.” 


Such is the teaching of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church as to the Eucharist, and such 
teaching involves the following results. If, 
as they teach, that, not only the sacrament- 
al elements, as a whole, are changed into 
the real Christ, but that every separate 
morsel of the bread, and every separate 
drop of the wine, are thus changed, then 
there are many Christs at one and the same 
eucharistic service. Can anything be more 
contrary to reason? 


And can anything be more unscriptural? 
Scripture teaches that there is but one 
true Christ, and the one true Christ is not 
on human altars, but at the right hand of 
God the Father in Heaven. 

And not only is such teaching contrary 
to reason and Scripture, but every feeling 
of our humanity shrinks from it. It makes 
us eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Lord. ‘Surely intelligent Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves, when they receive the 
wafer, cannot believe they are actually eat- 
ing Christ’s flesh and drinking His blood. 
It is only in figure they do it, not in real- 
ity. 


But they make their appeal to Christ 
Himself, to His own teaching. At the in- 


stitution, taking the bread into His own 
hand, He said: “This is my body.” Was it 
then His body, really and truly His body, 
and no longer bread? How could it be, for 
at the moment, in the body, He was seated 
at the head of the table, and dispensing the 
elements? For eucharistic purposes it re- 
presented His body. That is all it did. 
And then taking the cup, He said: “This 
istamy blood./‘;' Was ittiuim >)-reality | His 
blood? His ‘blood was not shed as yet. Just 
as the bread represented His body, so the 
wine in the cup represented His blood. 
The literal view is in every way untenable, 
whereas the figurative view is intelligible 
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and scriptural. The literal view makes 
Christ a monster, with many heads, many 
hands, many feet, many bodies. According 
to such a view there are many Christs, 
false christs, anti-christs; whereas there is 
only one true Christ, who, by His Spirit, is 
present at every true communion service. 


His teaching again, on an earlier occa- 
sion, seems more in favor of their view. 
Speaking of the manna to the Jews, He 
uses language such as they use. I quote 
His words: 

“T am the living bread which came down 
“out of heaven; if any man eat of this 
“bread, he shall live forever; yea and the 
“bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
“the life of the world.” 

“The Jews therefore strove one with an- 
“other, saying, How can this man give us 
“His flesh to eat?” 

“Jesus therefore said unto them—Verily, 
“verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
“flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
“blood, ye have not life in yourselves.. He 
“that eateth my flesh and drinketh niy 
“plood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
“him up at the last day. For my flesh is 
“meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
“deed. He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
“eth my blood abideth in me and I in him. 
“As the living Father sent me, and J live 
“because of the Father; so he that eaieth 


“me, he also shall live because of me This © 


“igs the bread which came down out of Hea- 
“ven; not as the fathers did eat, and died; 
“he that eateth this bread shall :ive for- 
“ever.” 

This remarkable passage Roman Catho- 
lics regard as proof positive of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. In the Eucharist, 
according to their teaching, the elements 
are changed into the real Christ, and so, in 
partaking of them, they hold, that they lit- 
erally eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Lord, and that no other view is ad- 
missible. 


But strongly as Christ emphasizes 
the eating of His flesh and the drink- 


ing of His blood here, such a materialistic 
view as is given to it in the mass offends 
both our senses and sentiment. 

Roman Catholics have to admit this 
much, that the elements are not changed 
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in their appearance. The eye, for instance, 
still sees bread and wine. Its evidence is to 
the effect that there is no change. The 
mouth again tastes what the eye sees—not 
flesh and blood, but bread and wine. Its 
evidence is to the effect that there is no 
change. Touch, too, is sure it is bread it 
handles, and the sense of smell is equally 
sure that it detects the odor of wine in the 
cup. Their evidence is that there is no 
change. If we cannot trust our senses, 
what can we trust? 

Our Lord wrought miracles. Take the 
first—the making of the water wine. Af- 
ter the change the water took on the ap- 
pearance of wine, its taste, its smell, and 
in every other respect. The miracle ap- 
pealed to the senses, and the senses, one 
and all, said the miracle was true, the 
change real. But in the Eucharist, where 
the change is claimed to be most real and 
radical, the senses, one and all, would say, 
there is no change to the consecrated ele- 
ments, and, if no change, no miracle has 
taken place. 


And sentiment counts for something. To 
think of eating the very flesh and drink- 
ing the very blood of the dear Lord !!! 

The literal view thus does violence to sense 
and sentiment, reason and faith. The only 
reasonable view is to regard the eating and 
drinking, strongly as they are emphasized, 
as figurative and spiritual, not literal and 
material. Not by the mouth, but by the 
heart, do we receive Christ in His blessed 
spiritual fulness. 


An item has been going the round of the 


press that bears on this point. A priest of 
the (Bernese Jura was recently poisoned 
iby the wafer, and all but died. Investiga- 


tion discovered that several of the wafers 
had been poisoned. The crime remains a 
mystery. But: the question arises—what 
about the change to the real presence? The 
consecrated wafer, in this case, instead of 
being life to the participant, was all but 
his death. 


But the gravest objection of all to the 
Romanist view of the Eucharist is the 
priest’s claim to miracle power. The claim 
is that, with a word, he works a stupend- 
ous Miracle, changing bread into the Div- 
ine Lord. 
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“We read in Scripture of the Lord of Crea- 
tion preparing in His own way the human 
form divine, and breathing into it the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. 
But how commonplace that to the creation 
of bread into the Lord Himself—body, soul, 
divinity. But then, in the old wmira- 
cle, the man walked away on his own 
two feet, whereas, in the modern miracle, 
the bread-made Lord must needs be borne, 
if He is to go. 

And yet, the priest has the presump- 
tion to call upon the people to  fali 
down on their Knees, and worship the God 
he has made, the Lord Christ he has creat- 
ed!! If that is not idolatry, what is it? 
Thus the simple Eucharist of the -upper 
room, the Master’s memorial supper, has 
come to be, in the hands of the Romish 
hierarchy, the idolatrous mass. 

We still believe that many of both laity and 
clergy in that church, in spite of their creed, 
receive the Lord inthe true spiritual sense— 
that they are not idolaters, but true wor- 
shippers. As Tennyson so aptly puts it of 
the sister, so we still hope the best: 


Her faith, thro’ form, is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine! 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


The Congress to meet in Montreal, early 
in September, is to be the most brilliant 
and august affair the city has ever seen— 
nothing to equal it in solemn grandeur any- 
where outside of Rome herself in her palm- 
iest days. The most distinguished digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
both clergy and laity, are to be present. 
The vatican is to be represented by the 
pope’s legate. The great lights and leaders 
of Romanism, from every land, will honor 
the city with their presence. A prince of 
the church will preside. The greatest ec- 
clesiastic authorities, and the most eminent 
preachers and orators will take part in the 
discussion, which will be in defence of the 
Catholic view of the Eucharist, and every- 
thing will be said and done to commend the 
mass to the favor of the multitudes. 

The city itself is to be splendidly decor- 
ated, and to extend a welcome to the distin- 
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guished visitors in every way worthy of 
the first commercial city of the Dominion. 
In addition to the gift of the city, of pub- 
lic money, against which protest has been 
vain, many thousands are to be spent by 
the citizens themselves. For more than a 
year the preparations have been going on, 
on a_ large scale, and no expense will be 
spared to make the Congress a most spec- 
tacular display of devotion, especially the 
procession of the blessed sacrament through 
the streets. This will be the crowning 
glory of the Congress. 

The aim and end of the Congress is to 
magnify the Hucharist, to set before the 
people of this country, and the world at 
large, what the mass is when celebrated in 
full canonicals. 

The aim and end of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in London, two years ago, is set 
forth by one of the leading lights thus: 

“We are engaged in a great and public 
“act of faith, proclaiming aloud to the 
“world our unswerving belief in the central 
“mystery of our religion, the fact that our 
“Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true man, 
“ever offers Himself as a sacrifice on the 
“altars of our churches, and unceasingly 
“dwells in our tabernacles.” 

Another authority, “The Tablet,” the organ 
of the church of Rome in England, writing 
in view of the Congress, is reported thus: 

“By the Eucharistic Congress Jesus will 
“declare His presence, and will manifest 
“Himself to the nation, and will take form- 
“al and solemn possession of England.” 


Now, some things seem to be clear. The 
Eucharistic Congress from the Roman Ca- 
tholic point of view is a mission, a sort of 
spiritual invasion, a formal and solemn 
taking possession. The Romish Church 
firmly \believes that she alone has the truth 
in regard to the Eucharist, that Christ is 
as really and mightily present in it as He 
was the day He rode into Jerusalem, and 
that it is everything to a city and country 
that this great central truth of her religious 
system be set forth and magnified in its 
holy grandeur and fulness. 

At the last moment the solemn proces- 
sion of the blessed sacrament was not al- 
lowed by the British Government, and so, 
to that extent, London and England failed 
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of the blessing. The Lord Christ was not 
publicly and officially acknowledged and 
received by the nation, and so the Eucharis- 
tic Congress of 1908 was shorn of its chief 
glory, robbed of its true worth. 

That was London’s loss, Britain’s dishon- 
or. But there is to be nothing of that here 
in Canada. The Eucharistic Congress of 
1910 is to be celebrated in all its complete- 
ness and magnificence. Montreal, and not 
only Montreal but the Dominion as repre- 
sented by its chief city, is to welcome the 
Congress with more than royal honors, 
and on her Knees, prostrate in the dust, 
to receive and crown the Christ in the 
water. 

The policy of Rome in the Congress 
means more than an act of devotion. It 
means, in her own words, “formal and so- 
lemn possession.” It means that she is. 
concentrating her energies in this direction, 
and is seeking to get control in this great 
country while” Protestantism is asleep or 
indifferent. 
day, voiced, in burning words, the policy of 
the Church with regard to England. And 
his words have their application here. He 
said :— 

“It is yours to subjugate and 
“bend and break the will of an imperial 
“race, the will which, as the will of Rome 
“of old, rules over nations and _ peoples, 
‘invincible and inflexible. Surely a sol- 
“dier’s eye and a soldier’s heart would 
“choose by intuition this field of England 
“for the warfare of faith. It is the head 
“of Protestantism, the centre of its move- 
“ments, and the stronghold of its powers.” 
“Ig Canada to be for the Church of Rome? 
That is her policy. - That is the meaning of 
the Hucharistic Congress. It is a formal 
and solemn invasion and possession of this 
great new country in the name of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Awake, O Pro- 
testantism, to what it means to thee, 
to liberty, to light, to progress, to have 
thy rights invaded, the inheritance of 
thy fathers stealthily taken from Thee! 

The feature of the Montreal Eucharis- 
tic Congress is to be the procession through 
the streets and the bearing of the Host. As 
this was wanting in the London Congress, 
it is to be magnified in the coming one. A 


subdue, 


Cardinal Manning, in his own. 
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special triumphal chariot is to bear the 
Host and the celebrants. Guards of honor 
and numerous attendants, bands and 
choirs, are to be provided. The procession 
is to surpass everything of the kind 
ever Seen in the streets of Montreal. 

The special interest will of course centre 
in the Host. The wafer when consecrated 
is called the Host, and the Host is believed 
to ibe and declared to be Christ Himself. 
The English word “host,’ and the French 
word “hostie”’ are from the Latin word 
“hostia,’’ signifying “victim.” The Hucha- 
rist is a sacrifice as well as sacrament. In 
it Christ is sacrificed afresh, and so the 
Host cannot be the true Christ, for the true 
Christ, according to Scripture, was offered 
once for all. Scripture is emphatic on the 
point, and the sacrifice of Himself on the 


‘ cross of Calvary once for all is the very 


heart of the Gospel. 

Ifthe Host'were really ‘Christ, every Pro- 
testant in Canada as well as every Roman Ca- 
tholic would want to be in the procession— 
every knee would bow before Him, and 
every tongue confess. But if the Host is 
still bread, then it is a false Christ, anti- 
christ, and to kneel in adoration is to do 
dishonor to the one only true Christ of God. 


R. C. INTOLERANCE IN SPAIN. 


That Roman Catholicism is as intolerant 
as ever has been recently shown by the per- 
secution of the Evangelical Mission at Fi- 
guras, Spain, when the five-year-old child of 
the teachers of the mission schools died. 


Permission was given by the civil author- 
ities for the interment of the body, and the 
director of the mission and his brother con- 
ducted the funeral service. 


But the priest claimed the right to bury 
the child, and instigated a suit in the courts 
against the mayor, who gave the burial per- 
mit, and against Rev. Lopez Rodriguez and 
Don Alexander, for conducting the service at 
the grave, charging them with disobeying 
various royal decrees by not allowing the 
priests to bury the child, because he was 
a minor, and had been baptized by a priest, 
while his mother was a Catholic. 


The judge unrighteously demanded a pay- 
ment into court of $800 as a guarantee for 
the costs of the action which was forced 
upon the mission. 


Small wonder that a long suffering people 
have at last wearied of their yoke, and that 
the Government has, within a few weeks, 
declared liberty of worship to Protestants. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BALARAM. 


Rev. F. H. Russeyy, M.A., Duar, CENTRAL, 
INDIA. 


Among the Indian Christians of Central 
India Balaram holds a foremost place. He 
has given many years of faithful service to 
the cause of Christ among his fellow coun- 
trymen, and is still an honored worker. 
His early experiences, the circumstances of 
his conversion, and his return from exile 
to labor among his own people give to his 
story a peculiar interest. May it encourage 
us to believe that God is preparing many 
others, tin ways as wonderful, to devote 
their lives to the great work of bringing 
India to the feet of Jesus. 

Birth-Place.— 

Indore, the capital of one of the largest 
States in Cen'tral India, is a city of over 
80,000 people, and has many points of inte- 
rest. For this story its chief interest lies 
in the fact that there, over sixity years ago, 
the subject of our sketch was born, and 
that there also, some twenty-seven years 
later was begun the Mission work of our 
Church, ‘to which Balaram returned to de- 
vote his life. 

He was born into a well-to-do and highly 
respected Brahmin family, and in his early 
life had all the advantages which member- 
ship in the highest of Hindu castes gave 
him. There were great rejoicings over his 
birth, for to the Brahmin father a son is a 
saviour. 

Twelve days later other Brahmins were 
invited to attend the ceremony of giving 
the child his name. This was chosen, not 
by the parents, but iby wne priests, great 
care being taken to give a name that would 
suit the time of his birth and the star un- 
der which he was born. 

He was called after the eighth incarna- 
tion of the deity, according to the Hindu 
belief, Balaram, “the strong one,” prophet- 
ic, shall we not say, of ‘the strength and 


earnestness he was later to give to the ser- 
vice of Christ. 


Early Years.— 


The life of the Brahmin is one of cere- 
monial from the beginning, and it would be 
tedious to follow Balaram through all the 
stages of his boyhood days. 

When he was about eight years old he 
was given, with much ceremony, the three 
fold cord, which, worn constantly over the 
left shoulder, is the sign and seal of his en- 


trance into the full membership of the 
“twice born’ as the Brahmins call them- 
selves. 


From 'this on, until his fifteenth year, he 
devoted himself to study, and received a 
good education, from the point of view, at 
least, of his own people, whose ideas in 
such things differ somewhat from ours. 

He was carefully taught the rules of his 
caste, and the principles of ‘their religion, 
much time being given to the study of the 
sacred books of the Hindus. This know- 
ledge, while not immediately helpful to 
him spiritually, was later to prove of great 
benefit in his Christian work among the 
people of India. 

During these years of study he was twice 
married, his first wife, a mere child, having 
died when he was ten years old. 


Seeking Peace.— 


Balaram was naturally of a thoughtful 
turn of mind, and he early began to en- 
quire from his religious teachers the way 
of saivation. This was, for the Hindu, de- 
liverence from the almost endless succes- 
sion of re-births ‘which are the result of his 
good and evil actions in a former existence. 

From none of the gurus or pundits, how- 
ever, could he get any real satisfaction. One 
advised the repetition of the name of a 
deity, another the wearing of certain sec- 


tarial marks on his forehead, a third the 
offering of sacrifices to Mahadeo, the 
“great god.” All these he tried, but none 


of them brought peace. 
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Even from the Mahommedans, who pro- 
fessed to worship the one God, he could get 
no help. For ‘their God was one who long 
before had decided the fate of his people, 
and whom no entreaties could move. 

There were at that time no missionaries 
of the true faith in Indore, and so for the 
time he was without light. But God was 
leading him. 

Finally Balaram decided to go on a pil- 
grimage to one of the famous Hlindu shri- 
nes. So leaving behind him his wife, 
whom he was not to see again for many 
years, he set off for the sacred city of Be- 
nares, in the hope that there, on '!the soil 
washed by the waters of the holy Ganges, 
in the midst of the temples of Kashi, he 
would find the peace to which he had_ so 
long been a stranger. 

But Benares, (too, failed him, and the 
Ganges brought no cleansing to his. soul. 
He sought the great temple of Vishnu, and 
bowed before hiis image, he visited Vish- 
nu’s well, and drank its stagnant waters, 
he plunged into the sacred stream and 
‘tried its purifying power. But all was in 
vain. i 

Deceived by the priests, robbed of all his 
money by a rapacious “holy man,” his faith 
in his religion rudely shaken, and almost 


destroyed, discouraged and sick at heart, 
he turned to some cf his caste-fellows in 
Benares, and sought relief for his imme- 


diate needs. He was directed by them to 
an almshouse ‘that had been built by the 
Maharaja of Indore for poor Brahmins, 
where he could get food and clothing. 
Leaving India.— 


But the bread of charity was not to his 
taste. He wandered about for some days, 
until he fell in with a friend of his father’s, 
with whom he visited Calcutta. There he 
found a ship about to sail for ‘Trinidad, 
with coolies for the sugar plantations, and 
he was offered the position of clerk for the 
voyage. He accepted, and was in a few 
days at sea. But now a serious difficulty 
arose. To eat from the hands of a man of 
another caste, or take food prepared by 
him, was a thing unheard of for a Brah- 
min, and he had no supply of food for the 
voyage. There was nothing but the provi- 
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sions served out to the coolies, and these 
he felt he could not touch. 

For ‘three days he starved, and then as 
he thought of the three months of the voy- 
age yet before him, he gave in, and the 
first link with his past was broken. 

He formed on board a friendship with a 
young fellow-Brahmin, which was to have 
an important influence on his future. His 
friend, Anaji, was a youth of advanced 
ideas, whose influence and example helped 
Balaram considerably in his difficulties re- 
garding caste. 


Life in Trinidad. 


When the young men reached Trinidad, 
they found that their services were no long- 
er required, and they had to labor as or- 
dinary coolies for a living. This was un- 
accustomed work, and ‘they found it very 
hard. But they persevered, and in time 
were earning a comfortable wage. 

Here they came in contact with the mis- 
sionaries of our Church, and were attract- 
ed by their teaching. Three years after 
landing, Anaji was tbaptised by Dr. Morton, 
and given the name of Joseph. 

Like Philip of old, Anaji’s first thought 
was for his friend, and he immediately 
sought to bring him to the knowledge of 
Jesus. 

And now was shown the fruit of Bala- 
ram’s iong ‘travail of soul. His sad exper- 
ience of the hollowness and deceit of or- 
dinary Hinduism, and his failure to find 
in it any rest for his soul, prepared him to 
listen to any teaching that promised to 
give him what he had so long and so vainly 
sought. 

But he did not yield at once. It was 
some time before the truth became clear to 
him, and the Spirit brought it home to his 
heart. And here we shall let him tell his 
own story: 


His Conversion.— 


“When I began going 'to church, there 
was a native preacher named Shiva Din, 
who told me that Christ was the true Sa- 
viour. 

But I said, ‘He is no better than Ram, 
—nor as good, for you Christians eat flesh 
and take life.’ 

Then Dr. Morton gave me ‘tthe Gospels, 
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which I took home and read carefully, 
Matt. 11:28, John 3:16, and similar verses, 
showed me that God has a tender heart, 
not like that of Ram. 

One night I thought much on the words, 
‘Seek and ye shall find, and I began 'to 
pray. After much prayer, that very night 
a change came in my heart. I saw that 
there was peace in Christ Jesus, and my 
faith in my own religion was gone. That 
night I believed Christ to be my Saviour, 
though I was not baptised for a month or 
so after this.” 

Christian Service.— 

On baptism he took the Christian name 
of Benjamin. 

He showed the reality of his conversion 
by his immediate efforts for the conversion 
of his companions. Some of these he per- 
suaded to go with him to church, and read 
the Scriptures to them. While working as 
a coolie, he talked with other coolies, and 
taught them the truths of Christianity. So 
earnest and successful was he, that in a 
short time several of these asked to be re- 
ceived as Christians, and were baptized by 
Mr. Christie. 

When the time of his contract as a coolie 
expired, he was placed by the missionaries 
in a class of men who were being trained 
as teachers and evangelists, and in course 
of time, to his great joy, he was definitely 
engaged in ‘teaching the truth which has 
been such a blessing to his own soul. 


Return to india.— 

But his heart yearned for his own land 
and people. His work in Trinidad was en- 
couraging, but India called him, and he 
was eager to go back. He heard one day 
that our Church had opened up work at In- 
dore, with Mr. Douglas as its missionary. 
His friends in Trinidad tried to persuade 
him to stay, but he longed 'to see again the 
face of his wife, and father, and to ‘bear to 
them the good news of salvation. And so 
arrangements were made for his return to 
India. 

With eager heart he saw once again ‘the 
familiar streets of his native city, and drew 
near to ~the ancestral home. But he met 
with stern looks and cold words. He had 
joined himself to 'the Christians, the ab 
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horred eaters of flesh, and had thus despis- 
ed his birthright, and denied his caste. He 
had neither place nor part with them any 
longer. 

But the father’s heart still loved him, 
and only the strict rules of his caste kept 
him from welcoming back to his home the 
son who for so many years had been an 
alien. 


When, some time after, the fa'ther fell ill, 
and it was feared he might not recover, he 
called for his son. One of his brothers was 
sent by night to bring him, and there at 
last, by the father’s bedside, met the long- 
lost son and those from whom his change 
of faith had separated him by a gulf wider 
and deeper than death itself. 

His wife had been true to him all these 
years, and he now wished to claim her. 
But her relatives objected, and did all in 
their power to keep her from him. But 
her own mother advised her to join her 
husband, telling her that otherwise she 
would be treated as a widow, and her life 
be very hard and unhappy. Finally Bala- 
ram succeeded in getting her away from 


_ her people, and a few months later she be- 


came a Christian, and was baptised. 


SRE RR 
Mission Service.— 


For about eight years Balaram remained 
at Indore, doing failthful work asa preacher 
in the Mission. He was then sent to Nee- 
much, which was opened as a new mission 
station, and was given charge of the work 
‘there ,which at first consisted of a school. 
Later on, he was relieved of this, that he 
might give his time to preaching the Gos- 
pel in the villages round about. 

In this and in bazar preaching he found 
his best work. His early training and ex- 
periences had fitted him specially for it. 
He was always ready, with his knowledge 
of the Hindu sacred books, to answer criti- 
cisms and silence objectors, while his illus- 
trations from the customs of the people and 
their proverbs and sayings gave unusual ef- 
fectiveness to his Gospel addresses. 


He has now been working in 'this district 
for over twenty years, and he is known 
and respected far and near. The  villa- 
gers are always ready with their welcome 
when he visits them in his tours. His 
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earnest work among them has. broken 
down prejudice, and many are now ready 
to listen to the message who, a few years 
ago, would have (been afraid to come initio 
contact with the teacher of Christianity. 

Balaram’s activities are exercised in var- 
ious ways. 
in the Neemuch congregation, and has tak- 
en his turn in conducting services. He has 
peen foremost in other work as Savuvath 
School superintendent, and as leader in 
Christian Endeavor work. In all the mise- 
ries and dangers of famine and plague, he 
has labored heroically to save and nourish. 
Wherever the opportunity offered he has 
been found ready to do the work that came 
to his hand, however, laborious and exact- 
ing. 

He is ‘to-day an old man, but his spirit 
is still active, and we hope he may be 
spared for many years of further earnest 
service in our Central India field. 


IT TAKES COURAGE. 


To speak the truth when, by a little pre- 
varication, you can get some great advan- 
tage. 

To live according to your convictions. 

To be what you are, and not pretend to 
be what you are not. 


To live honestly within your means, and 
not dishonestly upon the means of others. 

To refuse to knuckle and bend the knee 
to the wealthy, even though poor. 

To refuse to make a living in a question- 
aible vocation. | 

To refuse to do a thing which you think 
is wrong, because it is customary and done 
in trade. 

To be talked about and yet remain  si- 
lent when a word would justify you in the 
eyes of others, but which you cannot speak 
without injury to another. 

To face slander and lies, and to 
yourself with cheerfulness, 


carry 
grace and dig- 


nity for years before the lie can be _ cor- 
rected. 
To stand firmly erect while others are 


bowing and fawning for praise and power. 


To remain in honest poverty while others 
grow rich by questionable methods. 

To say “No” squarely when those around 
you say “Yes.” : 

To do your duty in silence, obscurity and 
poverty, while others about you prosper 
through neglecting or violating sacred obli- 
gations. 

Not ‘to bend the knee to popular preju- 
dice.—Success Magazine. 
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NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


Down in the engine room of a great ar- 
mored cruiser a few weeks ago, a company 
of men were working before the fires. It 
was their duty to keep the furnaces supplied 
with coal. Stripped to the waist, they 
would fling the doors of the furnaces open, 
dash in the heavy lumps of coal, and then 
hurry away to an opening to get a breath 
of air. Then, after a moment’s respite, 
they would turn back to their post of duty. 

Without a moment of warning, one of 
the boiler tubes gave way. A fearful ex- 
plosion followed. The air was redhot with 
cinders from the fire under the boiler. Ash- 
es flew in every direction. Scalding steam 
blinded the men. 

Did they desert their place that 
day? 

It is believed that had the men sought 
safety they might have saved their own 
lives. Some of the men did this; but two 
of those humble hands, working down there 
in the dark, remained at their post and died 
like heroes. 

That was a brave thing to do, we say, and 
we say aright. It is always brave to do 
the thing one has been assigned to do, pro- 
vided that thing is right and honorable. 

But what would you have done? Sit down 
now and ask yourself this question, in the 


awful 


calm light of what you know of the ceir- 
cumstances: “Would I have stuck to my 
post as those men did?” 


Look back to that day when you had a 
chance to show the mettle that was in you. 
Somebody said a mean thing about an un- 
fortunate man on the street. More than 
one of the fellows with you laughed loudly 
at the rude joke. You saw the crippled 
man shiver and draw back within himself, 
as if he felt the thrust like a dagger blow. 

Did you laugh, too? If you did, never 
boast of what you would have done down 
in the boiler room of the cruiser in time of 
peril. The young man that will laugh at 
one of God’s creatures who bears in his 
body the mark of trouble is not very apt to 
be a hero anywhere. 


Or, what did you do that day when some 
one spoke a word against your Best Friend? 
Did you fall in and say another word, too? 
If you did, how can you believe that you 
ever will be a hero anywhere? 


Men are heroes not alone where the aw- 
ful explosion comes, or the rifle balls fly 
like hail; it takes just as true courage to 
meet sin wherever it comes to us. And 
here is another great fact: far more of us 
will come to our field of battle right in the 
quiet, everyday walks of life than will ever 
be called to face the cannon, or meet the 
shock of bursting iron down in the hold of 
an ocean cruiser.—The Convention Teacher. 
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THE YOUNG CRUSADERS. 


The Crusades, or Wars of the Cross, were 
religious wars between Christians and 
Mohammedans about the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem. There were several Crusades; 
though, perhaps, we know most about that 
one of which Richard I. of England—Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted—was the leader. 

The most remarkable and interesting of 
them, however, were the two Children’s 
Crusades, both in the year 1212. 

The first was originated by a French 
shepherd lad named KHtienne (Stephen), 
who declared that God had sent him to 
overpower the Saracens. 

Great enthusiasm followed his announce- 
ment, and no fewer than 30,000 children, 
girls as well as boys, gathered round the 
young leader. 

They set sail from Marseilles in seven 
vessels. Two of these were wrecked near 
Sardinia; and although the other five gain- 
ed Alexandria, the young crusaders were 
there seized and sold as slaves, only a few 
of them regaining their liberty years after- 
wards. 


At the same time a German boy named 
Nicholas brought about a movement simi- 
lar in character and purpose. Under his 
banner 20,000 children gathered. This 
heroic and youthful company crossed the 
Alps. 


Ah! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeyed on their way, 
How the days grew long and dreary, 
How their little feet grew weary, 
How their little hearts grew faint! 


Now around them, white with snow, 
“Closed the mountain ‘peaks. : Below 
Headlong from the precipice, 

Down into the dark abyss, 

Plunged the cataract, white with foam. 


But the dauntles leader said: 

Faint not, though your bleeding feet 
O’er these slipery paths of sleet 
Move but painfully and slowly; 
Other feet than yours have bled; 
Others tears than yours been shed. 
Courage! lose not heart or hope; 
On the mountains’ southern slope 
Lies Jerusalem the Holy!” 


The young Crusaders reached Genoa one 
August day in the year 1212. The Arch- 
bishop of that city urged them to abandon 
their project, and the children, obedient, 
turned their faces again towards. the 
Fatherland. Some of them perished by the 
way, others became servants in the towns 
and villages through which their pilgrim- 
age had brought them. As_ for Nicholas, 
the intrepid boy-leader, some years later 
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he took part in a siege, returning after- 
wards to Cologne.—Life and Work. 


GOING ASTRAY. 


A company of hunters were once eating 
their lunch up in the Scotch highlands when 
one of them spied, on the face of a great 
precipice opposite, a sheep on a narrow 
ledge a foot or two from the top of the cliff. 

Soon, having eaten all the grass there was 
nothing else for it to do but to scramble 
down to some lower ledge; there in turn it 
would finish what might be there and have 
to jump to some ledge yet lower. 


“Now it has got to the last,” said he, look- 
ing through the field glass and seéing that 
below it went the steep cliff without a break 
for two or three hundred feet. 


“What will happen to it now?” asked the 
others eagerly. “Oh now it will be lost! 
The eagles will see it and will swoop down 
upon it and maddened with fright and hun- 
ger it will leap over the cliff and be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below.” 


Is it not just like that that a soul goes 
astray? A man is tempted to partake of the 
pleasures that are on the ledge just a little 
lower than the high tableland of moral life 
on which he has lived. Do some of you not 
know ‘what it means? 


It is only a little way down, so you think, 
to that show of pleasure or seeming gain, 
attractive as the show of green grass was 
to the sheep; you expected to go right back, 
but it is easier to go down to the next ledge 
than it is to get back and so down you go, 
like King Saul and like the lost sheep. One 
year, two years pass away and your heart 
becomes harder and more indifferent than 
you thought possible for you. 


Do not despair, even though you are on 
the last ledge, the Good Shepherd is hunt- 
ing for you. He has left the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness and has come out 
over the bleak mountains of sin seeking for 


you. If you will heed His voice He will left 
you again to the highlands of peace and 
joy. He, and He alone can save you.— 
Christian Observer. 

EFORGIVENESS. 


The only thing we can do with an injury 
is to forgive it. What iif we were able to 
strike jJback? What if we were even able 
to take the life of the one ‘who jhas offended 
us? Would that wipe out the wrong— 
would it make us’ the hhappier—would it 
solve anything? No, there would only be 
one wrong more done in the world, to go 
on in ever-widening circles of hatred and 
misery. When we forgive, the wrong ends 
with us. Then the great healing forces of 
nature have a chance to do their work. 


Life and Work. 
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SCRIPTURAL REASONS 
For Observing The Lord’s Day As 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


By Rev. W. G. Hanna, B.A. 
(Associate Sec. Lord's Day Alliance.) 


“The Sabbath was made for man”’—Mark 
a AS 
“The Lord’s Day.’”’—Rev. 1; 10. 


The Sabbath was one of the first institu- 
tions that God established for the human 
race. His own example furnished the rule 
for its observance (Gen. 2:3). The seven- 
day division of time in the patriarchal pe- 
riod may have been associated with its ob- 
servance. 

When God chose a special people to be the 
custodians and disseminators of His reve- 
lation, one of the first requirements was the 
observance of the Sabbath (Ex. 16:21-30.) 

Later, when He entrusted them with the 
permanent moral code for the human race, 
He set the command safeguarding the day 
at its centre (Hx. 20:8-11), thus showing 
the significance He attached to it. 

Then He incorporated the requirement of 
its observance, in the ceremonial law spec- 
ially intended for the Hebrew people. 


In the lapse of time the Hebrew people 
allowed the moral significance of the Sab- 
bath to be overshadowed by the burdensome 
ceremonial with which they surrounded it. 
Hence our Lord lifted into the place of ap- 
propriate emphasis its moral significance, 
as a day of special blessing for all man- 
kind, (Mark 2:27). 

As the Lord of the Sabbath (Mark 2:28), 
He dowered it with new richness of mean- 
ing and associated its manifold blessings 
with the day that was to bear His own name 
ever after. 

(1) By rising from the tomb on the first 
day of the week and bestowing upon men 
the assurance of completed redemption. 

(2) By appearing as risen to His disci- 
ples, at different places, thus opening up a 


new hope for them (Mark 16:9-11, 12, 138: 
Matt. 28:8-10; Lk. 24:34; John 20:19-28). 

‘(3) By putting upon the lips of men the 
enheartening message, “The Lord is risen 
indeed” (Luke 24:34). 

(4) By bestowing the gift of the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples (John 20:21-22), 
and first commissioning them to preach the 
gospel to all the world. (John 20:21, with 
Mark 16:9-15). 

(5) By appearing in their midst at their 
first devotional meeting and bestowing His 
benediction upon them. (John 20:21-23). 

Besides, there is no record of Jesus ap- 
pearing on the following Jewish Sabbath, 
but on the day after, on the second Lord’s 
Day, when the disciples were met as on the 
first, He appeared in their midst again, to 
lead Thomas back to faith and to accept his 
worship (Mk. 2: 28). 

Thus we are shown the importance our 
Lord attached to His own day from its be- 
ginning, and the place He assigned to it, in 
the life of His Church. He deliberately 
passed by the Jewish Sabbath and set this 
day as the weekly memorial of His redemp- 
tive mission to the world, the day to be as- 
sociated with the worship of Himself. 

Moreover, many believe that the descent 
of the Spirit (Acts 2) took place on the 
Lord’s Day, the first day of the eighth week 
after the Resurrection. This is also the 
tradition of the early Church. 

The Apostles claimed to have the mind of 
Christ, and were under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit enabling them to understand 
the will of the Master. What was the ef- 
fect of these things upon them? 

1. They were men of strong Jewish asso- 
ciations, and could not easily drop the Jew- 
ish Sabbath out of sight. But they obser- 
ved the Lord’s Day with special regard, 
very early in their ministry. 

2. About 57 A.D. Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians (Cor. 16: 1-2), the direction which 
he states he had previously given to the 
Galatians, “Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store as 
God hath prospered him.” It igs here taken 
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for granted that the Lord’s Day is a day 
distinguished from other days by its reli- 
gious use, and that it was not an occasion- 
al, but a regular recurring arrangement. 

3. About three years later, i.e., A.D. 60, 
it is evident that the first and not the se- 
venth day of the week was observed as the 
day of worship. We learn from Acts 20 :6- 
7, that for seven days Paul waited at Troas 
to meet with the brethren there, on their 
day of public worship, which would seem 
to have been of weekly occurrence, and to 
have just passed when he arrived. During 
the interval the Jewish Sabbath must have 
passed also, yet the fact that no mention is 
made of it, shows that it was not the day 
on which Christians met for public worship. 
Nor should it be overlooked that at that 
meeting Paul preached and the Lord’s Sup- 
per was observed (verse 7). 

Thus early in the history of the Christian 
Church, we find that the Lord’s Day was 
the time chosen for (1) a public assembly 
of the Church, (2) a sermon, (3) the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, and (4) the 
giving of an offering. These, with prayers, 
(which characterized all gatherings of the 
disciples) are the essentials of worship, and 
clearly establish that the observance of the 
first, rather than the seventh day of the 
week, as the day of worship, was sanction- 
ed by the conduct of the Apostle Paul, so 
the permanent and moral obligation of the 
Sabbath resting upon all men is distinctly 
associated with the Lord’s Day. 


But as Judaizers in the early Church re- 
quired circumcision, so they insisted on the 
observance of the Jewish ceremonial Sab- 
bath by Christian converts. Paul met this 
error in Colossians 2 :16.-17, “Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon or 
a Sabbath day, which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is Christ’s.” This 
appears to be the fulfilment of Hosea 2 :11. 

When the words are examined in the light 
of Num. 28 :3-4, 9-10, 11-16; I. Chron. 23 
OU-o1L 7 11. Olrone 2. 4,6, 1a. Web.a13. 233; 
and Hzek. 45: 17, the meaning of the Apos- 
tle is unmistakable. It is that the Jewish 
dispensation, including the seventh day 
Sabbath as a shadow, has given place.to the 
Christian, including the lLord’s Day. Very 
clearly the distinctly Jewish characteristics 
of the Sabbath have passed away. 
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So in Galatians 4 10-11, the Apastle 
writes to the victims of the Judaizing 
spirit, ‘Ye observe days and months and 


seasons and years. I am afraid of you lest 
by any means I have bestowed labor upon 
you in vain.” They were bound up with 
ceremonialism. They had not learned 
that Judaism had served its preparatory pur- 
pose. They would bind the yoke of the 
Jewish ceremonial upon the shoulders of 
Christians. Therefore, the Apostle express- 
es fear lest they have failed to grasp the 
meaning of the gospel. 

It is fair to believe that this would be his 
answer to modern Judaizers who would re- 
quire the observance of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial Sabbath instead of the Lord’s Day in 
the Christian Church. 


It is to be noted that the Gospels refer 
frequently to the Jewish Sabbath until af- 
ter the resurrection of Christ. The Acts of 
the Apostles bring the first day of the week 
into view prominently as a day of worship. 
The Hpistles mention the Jewish Sabbath 
but seldom, and then chiefly to furnish an 
argument for its abolition. 

The Apostles gave no rules fort its obser- 
vance. They did not denounce its violation 
as did the Hebrew prophets, nor did they 
include the breaking of it in any list of of- 
fences. 


Special importance is to be attached to 
the fact that in the last, the prophetic book 
of the New Testament, projecting thought 
into the future of the Church, the Lord’s 
Day alone is mentioned (Rev. 1:10). 

It is very significant too that while for 
“the day of the Lord,” we find uniformly 
“He hemera Kuriou,” here we have “Kuriake 
hemera,’ an entirely new term. The new 
term coined to express the thought in this 
connection obviously indicates that the 
Lord’s Day is to be the day of rest and wor- 
ship, the Sabbath of the Christian Church. 


It is sometimes urged that there is no spe- 
cific command requiring tha change of days. 
The answer is, this is not necessary in view 
of the acts of Christ on the first and second 
Lord’s Days, the Apostles’ statement that 
the distinctly Jewish Sabbath has passed 
away with the Jewish Ceremonial, and the 
frequent mention of the first day of the 
week observed as a day of worship, with 
the sanction of the Apostles who were 
taught and directed by the Holy Spirit. It 
is upon this ground that the greater part 
of the New Testament is accepted as true, 
directive and obligatory. 

There is the best authority, therefore, for 
observing the Lord’s Day as the Christian 
Sabbath, which God requires us to remem- 
ber and keep holy. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THY 
SERVANTS.” 


By EVELYN ORCHARD, IN THE BRITISH 
WEEKLY. 


Ruth Disney sat with the Indian letter in 
front of her, and a look of dismay on her 
face. Her natural repose and Sweetness 
were disturbed by a very real anxiety. She 
had in front of her a problem which she 
could not solve. 

A maiden lady of forty-six years, main- 
taining a dignified but necessarily simple 
existence on seventy pounds a year, to be 
suddenly informed without warning that 
she would become immediately chargeable 
with the welfare and maintenance of three 
orphan children, offers a pathetic, even in 
some respects a tragic picture. 

Ruth Disney was a practical person, and 
had proved to the uttermost farthing the 
economic value of seventy pounds a year. 

The cottage in which she lived at Dean 
Rise was not her own; and after she had 


paid for rent, and clothes, and food, and 
fuel, and disbursed a small wage to her 
young servant maid, she had very little 
left. She had to curtail her modest chari- 


ties on more than one occasion, and this 
would mean that they must be cut off alto- 
gether. Also that the little maid must go; 
that Ruth herself would have to bake and 
cook and “do” for the suddenly augmented 
household. 

“T shall have to teach Judy to help, poor 
little darling. She’s only twelve, but she 
will have to help.” 


Then she read again the letter from a 
woman missionary in the far Hast telling 
how Clement Disney had-died of the fatal 
fever after a few days’ illness, and that the 
children were to be conveyed to the coast 
steamer by one of the visiting missionaries 
who had spent a few weeks at the station. 

Then followed an exquisite, even impas- 
sioned tribute to the work Disney had done 
in the mission field, and much sympathy 
expressed for the children bereft so untime- 
ly of both protectors. 

“If only we ,could have kept ‘them here, 
how happy we should be,” she wrote. “But 
it is time Judy and Eliot were back in Eng- 
land. Baby is a perfect cherub, and we all 
grudge his going, but our beloved chief’s 
last word was that, as soon as possible, they 
were to be sent to you.” 


Particulars of the journey ‘were then giv- 
en, and after a little study Ruth satisfied 
herself that the children were then on the 
sea, and would probably reach Plymouth in 
a fortnight’s time. In that forthnight Ruth 
Disney was not idle. 


When she told Annie that she must go, 
that damsel incontinentlvy went, and begged 
that she might at least be allowed to stay 
until Miss Ruth had come back from the 
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steamer with the children; and when that 
great day came, and Annie gazed into the 
depths of the cherub’s big eyes, she simply 
determined that her place was to stop, and 
help Miss Ruth. 

“Why, miss, you couldn’t, you never, ne- 
ver could! You ain’t got an idee how much 
there is to do for darlin’s like them. There’s 
eleven of us at the Cross Roads, so I knows, 
an’ ’ere I stops.” 

“But, Annie!” said Miss Ruth, with a ra- 


ther shadowy smile, “it is right I should 
tell you. I shall not be able to pay your 
wage. I shall need the money for other 
things.” 


“Let me stop on to Christmas, ma’am. I 
don’t need no wages. I love chillen. It’s 
the only thing I ’ad agin this place. An’ 
it'll be worth a lot to me to be wi’ them for 
a little, so’s I kin apply for a nurse’s place.” 

This was an inspiration born of the mo- 
ment with the guileful Annie, who had ne- 
ver contemplated such a step before. But 
she had felt the tight little arms of the 
cherub about her neck and heard his en- 
chanting laugh; and nothing would part 
them. Annie stayed. 


It is a pity there are money troubles in 
the world. Had some kind philanthropist, 
eager for a new and wholly worthy channel 
for benevolence, added anonymously the 
sum of fifty pounds per year to Ruth Dis- 
ney’s income, there could not, and would 
not have been so happy a woman in the 
world as she. 

But no philanthropist occurred in that 
vicinity, and one year of acute, sordid an- 
xiety turned MRuth’s hair from grey to 
snowy white. Her chief anxiety was that 
she might feel it her duty to part with one 
of the children, to take steps to get Judy, 
with her bright ways and her merry heart, 
into some missionary college, or to send 
little Eliot, the boy with his father’s eyes 
and his mother’s sweet face, to a charity 
school. 

To prevent either of these calamities, 
Miss Ruth reduced her own necessities to 
almost nil. She would lie awake at nights 
after she had looked at her sleeping treas- 
ures with all her heart in her eyes; but she 
never quite gave up hope. Why? Because in 
her daily reading in her Bible she had come 
uvon the glorious promise, “The children of 
Thy servants shall continue, and _ their 
seed shall be established before Thee.” 


But there came a day when the lamp of 
faith burned very dim, when rent day loom- 
ed ahead, and for the first time in her life 
she had not the wherewithal to pay. 


It was the June quarter, and late in the 
afternoon she went out into the little gar- ° 
den to try and work off some of her heart- 
ache. Ideas are sometimes born in gar- 
dens—Miss Ruth had thought of many 
things there. 
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Annie, knowing the trouble of her mis- 
tress, had taken the children off for a pic- 
nic to the Moor Edge; her own faithful 
heart scarcely less burdened, yet beating 
high with the courage and the hope of 
youth. 


yet to herself quite convincing. Her mis- 


tress was a servant of the Lord—and the 
Lord is mindful of His own. There are 
worse foundations for the Christian life 
than that. 
X 
Suddenly, while Miss Ruth was on her 


knees weeding one of the borders, someone 
opened the gate, and a rather heavy foot 
trod the path. She rose hastily. and with 
a somewhat discouraging face. She almost 
wished she had gone with the picnickers, 
for she would find it hard to be as cour- 
teous as usual to any of her chance callers. 
A man stood in the garden path, a tall man 
of middle age, with a kind face, much 
pronzed by the sun. He courteously raised 
his hat. 

“Do. I speak to Miss Disney?” 

“Ves, I am Ruth Disney,” she said, pull- 
ing off her garden gloves and offering avery 
cordial hand. At the same time she wished 
she had not put on her ridiculous sunbon- 
net, not aware what a charming frame it 
made for her sweet face. 


“My name is Carteret—Edward Carteret. 
You don’t Know me, but your brother Cle- 
ment rendered me a great service in India.” 


“Oh!” ‘said Ruth, with a little gasn. “IT 
am so very glad to see you! You will like to 
see his dear children! I suppose you know 
they have been here with me ever. since 
their father’s death?” 

Carteret nodded. 

“I. know, because I visited the station in 
March, just before I sailed for England. The 
news of Disney’s death was to me a sorrow 
which will be irreparable.” 


Miss Ruth hastened to take him into the 
house, and to give him the seat of honour. 
And before she would let him say more, she 
must get tea for him, s‘opping to chat a 
little in the intervals, and to show him the 
sketches of the children she had made, 
being very clever with her pencil, and too 
poor to pay for photographs. 


The stranger listened with the deepest in- 
terest, and all the time there was a kind of 
tenderness in his eyes, which the lonely 
woman felt but did not quite understand. 
She was unaware, of course, that Carteret 
had already paid a visit of inquiry to the 
Rectory, where he had heard the full re- 
cord (at least, as full as it was known out- 
side of Dean Rise) of Miss Ruth’s heroism 
and self-sacrifice for her brother’s children. 
It was only after he, by certain guileful 
arts, had won from her some little admis- 
sion concerning her way of life that he 
made clear his business. 
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“Tt is time for me to speak now, dear wo- 
man,” he said, and somehow, though it was 
a very intimate tone for a stranger to take, 
she did not resent it. “First, I must tell 
you of the service your brother rendered to 
me. I was a traveller, taken suddenly ill 
up there at his remote station, and he took 
me to his house and gave me the benefit of 
ali the resources of his wonderful medical 
mission. He healed my body by his own 
skill, but he did much more than that, he 
took my sick soul to the Great Physician, 
and He made me whole.” — 

“Yes,” said Ruth breathlessly, and her 
shining eyes never for a moment left his 
face. 

“He altered the whole face of life for me. 
He gave it meaning, purpose, object. And 
when I went back to thank him, only realis- 
ing after I got into the world again the 
magnitude of what he had done, God had 
taken him away.” 

“But not before his work was done, I 
think,” said Ruth, in a kind of tearful joy. 


“That may be, but he has left a part of it 
to me. I know how poor he was, how he 
spent himself and all his talents for others, 
and that he could not possibly, at his age, 
make proper provision for his children. I 
charge myself with them. I am a rich 
man. Will you let me help you? I won’t 
ask you to give them up, only to let me be 
in the backgruund, your banker, for all you 
need. It is all that is left to me of the 
friend I loved.” 

Miss Ruth sat very still, and suddenly she 
put her hands before her face, and _ the 
quick tears fell. 

“Tt is so wonderful, I think,’ she said at 
last, “so wonderful how God knows. I was 
afraid of to-morrow; and now there need 
be no to-morrow to trouble me.” 

But when Hdward Carteret left the cot- 
tage that night, after he had seen the ex- 
quisite picture of its family life, he had 
taken a vow that, if God willed, there should 
be many to-morrows for him and for Ruth 
Disney. 


PLACE OR PERSON? 


“Whither do you turn at the hour of 
prayer?” asked a Moslem. , 


“Whither should I turn?” 
colporteur. 

‘We, the true believers, said the Moslem, 
turn to Mecca, the holy place, and the Jews 
turn to Jerusalem; but to what holy place 
do you, a Christian. face in your devo- 
tions?” 

“T turn my face heavenward to the one 
true God,’ replied the colporteur. “You 
verily have the truth, for the Holy Person 
is more than the holy place,” said the Mos- 
lem.—Sel. 


answered the 
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A DAY AMONG THE 
JACKS.” 


“LUMBER 


(Rev. Frank Higgins is a Presbyterian 
minister, a Toronto boy. He was settled in 
a congregation, and went, for a week or 
or two, to visit the lumbermen in the Michi- 
gan forests. The need that he saw compel- 
led his stay, and now he has charge of the 
mission of the Presbyterian church U.S.A., 
to the many thousands of these men from 
Michigan to the Pacific coast. 

The following picture represents pioneer 
work in our own country, where many a 
mother’s boy finds much to help him down- 
ward and little to help him upward. We too 
have our logger’s mission in the Pacific 
coast, which is greatly in need of better sup- 
port.—Ed.) 

A long, leaf-shaking blast sounded 
through tae morning twilight of the piner- 
ies; it echoed in the green dome of the 
forest, spread itself into whispers and be- 
came part of the great white silence im- 
prisoning the north. 

In response to the ear-splitting alarm, the 
Rev. Frank Higgins, the “lumber jack’s” 
Sky Pilot, sprang from his hay-filled bunk, 
made a rapid toilet and hastened to 
the cook shack. It was Sunday, a 
day big with opportunity. On other days 
preaching was possible only when the men 
returned in the evening, but to-day Hig- 
gins would visit three lumber camps and 
preach in each of them. He had preached 
in this camp last evening and at eleven to- 
day he intended to be in Camp 38, twelve 
miles away. 


Higgins was leaving the camp clearing 
when a lumber jack hailed him: 

“Thought I’d walk along, Pilot, for com- 
pany’s sake.” 

“Glad to have you, John,’ returned the 
minister. “How goes it?” 

“Fine! Haven’t tasted a drop this winter. 
Hand over the pack; I’m out for exercise.” 


The lumber jack adjusted the pack to his 
broad shoulders and remarked, ‘“‘About fifty 
pounds, ain’t it?” 

“Just about,’ was the reply; then, in ex- 
planation, “hymn books, testaments and a 
few necessities.” 

The “tote-road” miles passed quickly 
under their hastening feet, the balsamic air 
explored the deep recesses of the lungs of 
the men and the cold wind made their faces 
tingle. They walked for a while in silence. 

“Let me take the tussock. You make me 
ashamed of myself,’ said Higgins. “You 
have carried it halfway.” 

“See here, Pilot,” returned John deter- 
minedly, “I land this pack in Camp 3. You 
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handed me a big lift when I was down and 
out, and this is the first chance I’ve had to 
swamp for you. God knows you’ve done a 
heap for me.” 


A picture of a year ago came to Higgins. 


_@ man spent and drunk, filthy, sick from 


knockout drops, lying in the “snake room,” 
dying, for all those cared who had thrown 
him there after robbing him. Higgins had 
helped him up, watched him during the fol- 
lowing months, and had finally seen him na- 
turalized into the kingdom of God. This 
clean-limbed burden-bearer, ‘walking erect 
at his side, was the former “snake room” 
drunkard, who, out of gratitude, was now 
carrying the missionary’s pack twelve miles 
to Camp 3. 
Higgins murmured prayerfully: 


“Thank God for the privilege of doing 
something worth while, and for the bless- 
ing of seeing a resurrection.” 


They arrived at Camp 8, where in the 
none-too-sanitary shacks a hundred men 
were housed—men who were hardened in 
muscles and morals by the rough - labors 
and rougher indulgences of their lives, to 
whom sin and vice were very familiar and 
ethical practice almost a stranger. Here 
was barren ground. 


Some of these men heard the gospel that 
day for the first time in many years. The 
word of the preacher brought back recol- 
lections of childhood, of mothers who ga- 
thered their children about them and 
taught them how to pray. These mem- 
ories mellowed the present, and the cheeks 
of many of the men were wet with tears. 
The barren ground was promising a harvest. 


After dinner the missionary shouldered 
his pack and trudged the eight miles be- 
tween Camp 3 and Cowan’s Camp. The au- 
dience was waiting, news of the minister’s 
coming having preceded him. The silence 
of the forest was awakened by the hymn of 
praise, and throvgh the stately aisles of 
branchless Norway firs rolled the voice of 
prayer. The Lord was in his holy temple: 
so some felt, but not all. 


A “top-loader,” partly drunk, had no re- 
lish for anything savoring of Protestantism 
and disturbed the service with profane re- 
marks. 

“This is our church, boys, the only church 
we have,” the voice of Higgins was low and 
sad. 

While the crew sang the minister tried 
to silence the disturber, but for a time was 
unsuccessful. 

Spiritual and militant Christianity are 
blended in Higgins, and the present case in- 
vited militant treatment. It got it. With 
a rush surprising in suddenness—for large 
bodies are supposed to move slowly, an@ 
Higgins weighs two hundred—the preacher 
was on the disturber who, a moment later, 
was lying half buried in a snow drift where 
the messenger of peace had flung him. 
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The prone man brushed the snow from 
his face, looked at the preacher and slowly 
drawled out his surprise: 

“Say, Mr. Higgins, what church do you 
belong to?” 

“Tf you want to worship with us, come in 
and take a seat,” returned the minister 
calmly. 

Then he turned to the congregation and 
said, quietly, “Let us sing ‘Onward, Christ- 
ian Soldiers.‘” 

“I’m goin’ to write home, Pilot,” said a 
young man after the meeting. “The folks 
don’t know where I am. I’m tired of the 
way I’ve been livin.’ Give me a lift.” 

“Boy, listen to me,” said the Pilot earn- 
estly, “only one thing will rest you: give 
your load to Jesus Christ. What was the 
text to-night?” 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” re- 
peated the tired one. 

“Right! Hang on to that text and remem- 
ber that he is still saying, ‘Come.’ I’ll pray 
for you. God bless you.” 


The ten miles to the place of the evening 
service, Campbell’s Camp, were weary 
ones, and Higgins was tired when he threw 
down his pack in the bunk house, and open- 
ed the meeting. 


The audience lounged and smoked in the ° 


bunks. The benches at the foot of the 
“muzzle-loaders’”’ were crowded; and from 
the upper decks dangled many stockinged 
feet. The men were bootless, coatless and 
some of them even shirtless. 

An empty barrel did service as a pulpit. 
A horse blanket, bearing the manutactur- 
er’s name in large letters, took the place of 
embroidered altar cloth. Behind the pulpit 
stood a shirtsleeved messenger. 


Higgins is neither fanatical nor sancti- 
monious, yet he is fearless and tender—a 
Pentecost Peter and loving John rolled into 
a modern man. Cutting, bruising senten- 
ces, denunciations that burned and scarred, 
flowed in volcanic heat from the camp 
preacher, but from beginning to end was 
clearly discerned the golden cord of love 
that makes even censure tender and com- 
passionate. To quote from a lumber jack’s 
description: ‘He showed us our dirt and 
gave us the love of God for a wash.” 


Campbell’s Camp was hallowed that nigEt 
with its first benediction. After the “bull- 
cook” had extinguished the smoky lanterns 
and the silence of the northern night per- 
vaded the shacks, many a man examined 
himself under the search light of a new re- 
solve. 

Ramee 


“Tired of your job, Pilot?” asked the 
clerk, as Higgins slowly crawled into the 
hay-filled bunk and drew the horse blankets 
ever him. 
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“Clerk, I wouldn’t exchange my job for 
the best congregation in the land. Think 
of it, clerk, one of the boys carried my pack 
twelve miles to-day! God and the boys are 
too good to me! I wish I could show my ap- 
preciation more. Wake me early. It’s a 
long walk to Camp 9. Good night.” 

“Thirty miles to-day to preach to God-for- 
saken lumber jacks,’ murmured the clerk as 
he blew out the light. “The Sky Pilot has 
something I wish I had.” 

Higgins was already asleep.—Selected. 


THE GYRCSCOPIC LIFE. 


In the gyroscope every attempt to disturb 
the equilibrium, to thrust the mechanism 
from its true perpendicular, is met with a 
counter force resident within. The gyros- 
cope keeps the perpendicular pointing to 
the zenith. It keeps the car, to which it is 
attached, upright. It maintains an equili- 
brium. 

The gyroscopic life 
sought after and cherished. 
balance to it ds the life that is wanted. We 
have now too many cranks. What is a 
crank? A life that runs off on a tangent. 
The balanced man is the one who has some- 


is the life that is 
A life that has 


thing in him to keep him steady. The ba- 
lanced man is the ballasted man. A man 
without ballast is as unsteady as a ship 


without ballast. 

Religion is the gyroscope that gives stead- 
iness to life. Some men have too much 
and some have too little. The man who has 
too much becomes a zealot, a fanatical par- 
tisan. The man who has too little religion, 
or just enough to spoil him, becomes a hy- 
pocrite. The perpendicular depends upon 
the speed of the gyroscope. The faster it 
spins the more steady the machine, the more 
erect it stands. 

he erect, the perpendicular, the four- 
square Christian, is one whose religious 
gyroscope is kept at high speed. He does 
something because he is wound up. He 
works by an inward principle which direcis 
his life. This principle is the dynamic of 
his character. This principle is religion. 
The more a man has of the truth the better 
man he is. The less he has the more hy- 
pocritical he is. The difference between 
hypocrite and saint is a matter of degree. 
Increase the speed of the religious gyros- 
cope in a man’s life and you have converted 
the unstable hypocrite into the well-balanc- 
ed Christian.—Hx. 


To try is better than the thing you try for; 
To hope is higher than the height attained; 
To love is greater than the love you sigh for 
To seek is nobler than the object gained; 
To “wrestle with the angel’—this avails 
Although the motive for the wrestling faiis 
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THE PEACE OF SPIRITUAL 
MINDEDNESS. 


We shave good authority for holding—on 
the word of the inspired Apostle Paul, or 
ci whomsoever wrote the letter to the Ro- 
mans—that “‘to ‘be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.” 

This was strange doctrine to write to the 
blunt and brusque, fleshly and brutal Ro- 
mans, but just because of their excessive 
carnal mindedness they needed this coun- 
sel most perhaps of all the ancients. It is 
good doctrine for men of all races and 
nationalities, and in this present age, so 
largely (though not wholly) materialistic, it 
needs to be affirmed and reaffirmed that “to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 


In that statement there appear to be sev- 
eral points involved—that the fleshly life 
cannot yield satisfaction, that the question 
of really living is more than simply exist- 
ing, that all men of any moral sensibility 
crave peace, though they may not realize 
it, that peace is found alone in a cultiva- 
tion of the Christian experience, and that 
this peace, which the world can neither give 
nor take away, is not a merely negative ab- 
sence of harm or care or worry, ‘but a posi- 
tive enactment of pardon, a full salvation, 
and abounding, even super-abounding, life. 


“Ts life worth living’ is an old question, 
long antedating the inquiry of the brilliant 
English novelist, W. H. Mallock, who first 
put it in that form. The question has often 
resolved itself into the more definite query: 
What kind of life is worth living? 

Most evident of all, and lived by most 

men, is the life that is fleshly, which con- 
cerns itself with appetites, carnalities, phe- 
nomenal appearances, sense attractions and 
distractions. Although some men have been 
pold and blatant enough to try to erect 
the life of sense into a life-ideal, it has gen- 
erally been admitted by the wisest men, 
or those who, like Solomon, have been made 
wise by experience, that the purely fleshly 
life is a delusion and a snare. All is van- 
ity along that line. ; 
The inextinguishable longing of human- 
ity (though it may not always realize its 
wants) is for a life that is life, that crowns 
the spirit above the sensible, that connects 
with great issues, and that is lived for su- 
preme ideals—a life that is at harmony not 
only with itself but also with all the uni- 
verse, and so is in the deepest and most 
lasting sense at peace. 


The Bible teaches—and the course of his- 
tory bears witness to it—that the only sa- 
ttisfactory life is the life that is lived in 
obedience to Jesus Christ, thus fulfilline 
the law of the great Maker of us all. In 
the distinctively Christian experience, har- 
mony, rhythm, balance, satisfaction, "peace 
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are found. Saints and martyrs have wit- 
nessed ‘to this, and many who have not been 
conspicuous for sainthood, yet who have fol- 
lowed Christ with sincerity—though  fail- 
ing oft, have, in the degree to which they 
have attained in faith and hope and prac- 
tice, also testified ‘to it. 

“Know thyself’ was the motto over the 
old oracle at Delphi. Jesus Christ, who 
himself knew what is in man, makes a peni- 
tent to know his own need and thereupon 
reveals the divine fulness in nearness to the 
human want, and takes out of the man’s 
life the anxious brooding over the sin, and 
the fearful foreboding of the future, which, 


in the case of the slave of sense and the 
bondman of appetite, renders existence a 
nightmare. 


Sin-sick humanity can never recover its 
poise and its moral health until it yields 
itself to the Great Physician. The disturb- 
ing forces in life are many—the composing 
and controlling force is one only—the con- 
verting and calming grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


The writer of the letter to the Romans 
was right—to be carnally minded is death, 


but to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. Carnality is enmity—the worst of 
all antagonisms, enmity against God, 


whereas subjection to the law of Christ, ‘by 


- the aid of the Spirit of Christ, centers the 


soul restfully in that God for whom it was 
originally made. 

But this rest is not a mere quiescence in 
a motionless and consciousnessless nirvana 
—it is a vital union, a royal fellowship, an 
esctatic blessedness, a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for service through all eternity. 


This present world with all its attrac- 
tions can never offer such a destiny as this. 
To live the life of God in any world is to 
triumph over all things and to abound 
with a life whose every throb is bliss and 
rapture and altruistic activity. 


It is the basest slander on evangelical 
Christianity to hold that it promises a for- 
given sinner a nerveless and selfish immun- 
ity from all moral responsibilities through- 
out a lazy eternity. To be spiritually mind- 
ed is not lethargy and apathy, but right- 
eousness and joy and service, and all that 
is God-like in the line of mutual service 
forevermore.—N. Y. Observer. 


There is no better test of true religion, 
both as it is preached and practised, than 
just to ask for and to grant forgiveness and 
to offer and accept restitution. Now, does 
your public and private life defend and 
adorn your minister’s pulpit in these two so 
practical matters? Could your minister 
point to you as a proof of the ethics of 
evangelical teaching? — Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, D.D. 
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TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


«a professor of pedagogy once said to his 
students: “When a class of young children 
become restless and disorderly, don’t scold 
them, don’t impose extra tasks upon them, 
don’t keep them in after school. The mat- 
ter can be remedied more easily by simply 
telling them a humorous anecdote or a joke. 
Let them have a hearty laugh. It will 
clear the atmosphere, divert their attention 
frou their pranks and make them willing 
to return to tueir lessons with renewed in- 
terest.” 

lt is generally admitted that kindness, 
tact and insistence upoa a regular mode ot 
life will accomplish better results in the 
training of unruly children than do harsher 
metoods. Actual punishment should be 
resorted to only when a grave oifense has 
been committed. 

When harso measures are used to correct 
minor faults, the fault is emphasized in the 
child’s mind; constant allusion to it makes 
the child more and more familiar with its 
own shortcomings, familiarity makes the 
misdeed seem less grave, and the impulse 
to indulge in it becomes correspondingly 
stronger. 


To punishachild for doing wrong requires 
no time or thought on the part of the 
mother, and the busy women of the poor, 
who work all day to help support the fami- 
ly, may be pardoned for the daily chastise- 
ment of their little ones. The mother of 
leisure, however, should make a study of 
her children, and guide each small indivi- 
dual according to the needs of its particu- 
lar nature. 

Some children seem to respond to no me- 
thod of training, and make the lives of all 
who come in contact with them a burden. 
Yet even in extreme cases, if care and tact 
and patience are persevered in, good results 
are bound to follow. 


It is hard to conceive of a more unprom- 
ing specimen of a child than one who was 
placed a few years ago in the Babies’ Hos- 
pital of New York. ‘Criminal’ was plainly 
marked on the face of this eighteen-months- 
old-boy. Heredity and environment had 
done their worst for him. He was acttally 
vicious. He slapped, pinched, scratched the 
Other children without provocation. 

At meal time, after satisfying his own 
hunger, he would grab the food from the 
others, or with one or two sweeps of his 
small arms shove the food from the low 
table to the floor, and then would either sten 
on it or, lying flat on his stomach, gather it 
under him in order to deprive the others. 


A careful eye was kept on him to keep 
him from doing harm, and whenever he 
started out on his little journeyings 
of lawlessness and mischief he was not 
forcibly restrained, but his attention was 
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diverted in some pleasant way from his 
wrong intentions. The attendants were not. 
allowed, by word, look or action, ever to be 
hasty or unkind; coercion in any form or 
under any circumstances was to be avoid- 
ed. 

The superintendent of the hospital says 
of him: 

“In a surprisingly short time this child 
began to yieid to the influence which sur- 
rounded him; one by one his litile vicious, 
tricks or habits were forgotten, and an oc- 
casiona: sm.jle—a sweet one it was, too— 
began to reward our efforts, instead of the 
snarls and frowns which had heretofore 
greeted us. Absolute cleanliness and regu- 
lar habits were instituted as a part of the 
cure. 

“For nearly five years it was my good for- 
tune to be able to keep the boy with me, 
and a more attractive, happy and lovable 
child it would be hard to find anywhere. 
He was absolutely obedient; in fact, it ne- 
ver seemed to occur to him to be otherwise. 

“In the course of time our little charge 
not only grew to be the oldest inhabitant, 
but the oldest in point of age, and as new 
little ones came and went, his attitude to- 
ward them was lovely. He looked weli af- 
ter the needs of the tiny ones and took 
great pains to initiate the older ones into 
orderly and careful habits. He shared with 
them, without a thought of selfishness, 
toys, books, or dainties. 

Surely heredity did not endow this child 
with all his good qualities; they were culti- 
vated at an early age, and so deeply rooted 
were these good habits that they are likely 
to remain with him through life.’—Jewish 
Exponent. 


THREE QUESTIONS. 


When anyone is tempted to pass a severe 
judgment on a fellow man, or to utter a 
caustic remark which may hurt another’s 


feelings, let him first ask himself three 
questions: Is it true? Is it kind? Is it ne- 
cessary? Not all of the unfavorable judg- 


ments pronounced by those disposed to bs 
censorious and fault-finding would be able 
to run the gauntlet of these three questions. 

In the first place many things said at 
random are untrue—are mere distortions of 
the truth, if indeed they have in them a 
grain of fact. In the second place it is not 
kind to say many things that are true 
enough, but whose statement would bring 
pain to others. In the third place many 
things that are true, and perhaps. not 
meant unkindly, do not need to find utter- 
ance—are better left unsaid. 

If the three inquiries above mentioned 
were borne in mind by all people inclined 
to be talkative, misunderstanding and ill- 
feelings would for the most part be preven- 
ted.—N.Y. Observer. 


4it 
COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE CHURCH. 


“Pilgrim,” in the ‘Christian Endeavor 
World, writes as follows.— 

I am tired of the constant complaints 
against the church made by certain brands 
of socialists, temperance workers, and other 
reformers whose chief stock in trade is 
abuse of the one organization in the world 
that more generally and persistently than 
any other supports every righteous and sen- 
sible reform. 

Where will you find another organization 
that opposes intemperance, impurity, in- 
justice between man and man, or unright- 
eous national or industrial strife, like the 
church? 

Will 
Elks, the Woodmen, 


the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the 
the Red Men, or any 
other fraternal organization? To ask such 
a question is to answer it. Excellent as 
some of these fraternities may be, they are 
distinctively class organizations, and they 
do not pretend to take a hand in the re- 
forms of the day. 

Do our colleges and universities and edu- 
eational interests generally band together 
to promote social reforms? 

It is well known that many of them care 
little for the moral character of their own 
students, so long as they pass the examina- 
tions, and that others are founded by the 
money of millionaires into whose money- 
getting practices it would not do to inquire 
too narrowly. Of course we cannot look 
to educational institutions to lead the way 
in these reforms. 

Shall we look to the press, then? Many 
papers and magazines have done excellent 
service in attacking particular abuses, but 
who will claim that as a whole the press is 
organized to fight evil when fighting evil 
does not pay? Are there not as Many pa- 
pers that defend a wrong as combat it? 

Shall we look to the lawyers, then, the 
doctors, or the engineers, or the farmers, to 
band together to attack evil in high places 
and low? 

The very suggestion seems absurd; yet it 
is as much their duty to do so as the minis- 
ter’s, if they are good men and patriots. 

No, it is the church with its allied orga- 
nizations that is expected to fight evil and 
defend the good, and it is the church with 


its organizations that does this, in any 
large and generous way, whenever it is 
done. Yet it is the church that receives 


most of the abuse of hot specialist reform- 
ers for things that are not done. 

If the church and the ministry and the 
Sunday schools and the Christian Endeavor 
societies and the Young Men’s' Christian 
Associations withdrew their support, moral, 


financial, and sympathetic, from reform 
measures, all the outside reformers in a 
thousand years would never carry them 


through. 

It is only decent for such reformers to 
acknowledge the facts and to stop berating 
their friends. 
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SPIRITUAL POWER NOT AS WE 
PLEASE, 


We cannot come and go as we please, to 
and from the he‘ghts of spiritual power. 
We cannot take, and leave, and take again, 
by the mere act of our will, the blessings 
of close fellowship with God. 


Spiritual power, and close fellowship with 
God, come only as the result of a long, hard, 
struggling, maintained climb; the climb of 
that persistent duty-doing which is possible 
only to the surrendered life. 

We can fall from a height in an instant, 
and by a single act of the will; but we 
cannot regain that height in an instant by 
the mere say-so of our will. 


The Devil spares least of all those who 

know best the joys of the spiritual heights 
of the life of close friendship with God. 
; To all such the temptation is constant and 
insistent to suppose that because of what 
God has enabled them to attain, they can 
“come and go” with greater security against 
real danger than if they had never known 
the blessings of the spiritual life. 

And they sometimes learn the bitter, 
costly lesson that the return from a slight 
departure is of agonizing difficulty. 

It is always easier, and it is infinitely bet- 
ter, to hold than to regain. For we cannot 
regain all that we let go in our spiritual 
lapses.—S.S. Times. 


MOTHER’S SMILE. 


It is true, as some writer has wisely ob- 
served, that “it is mother’s sunny smite 
that starts the day happily, or her frown 


that mars the day for members of her 
household. 
In order to command love and respect, 


mother must, first of all, have full control 
of her temper, must be able to appear happy 
under trying conditions, must have learned 
to govern herself, and shave reason to res- 
pect therself, or she will fail where she 
Should, reign supreme.” 


Not an easy task—nay, a difficult one at 


times, and one requiring the divine pa- 
tience that God gives to some wives and 
mothers. There is many a great moral vic- 


tory back of the mother’s smile, back of 
her selfcontrol, back of the careful guard 
she puts upon her tongue. 

No mother ever reigns worthily in her 
own little home kingdom without achieving 
a great Many moral victories and without 
winning the approving smile of God.—Ex- 
change. 


“By the law of results the birth of Jesus 
transcends all other events a thousand times. 
Civilization with its attendant institutions 
followed in its train. It began an era, yet 
to be merged into eternity.” 


The Children’s Record. 


A STORY FROM HONAN. 


By ouR MISSIONARY, REV. HAROLD, M. 


CLARKE. 


The story I am going to tell is about a 
man whom I knew in Honan. I have never 
told the story before because it is so sad, 
and yet, while it is sad, it is glorious, and 
triumphant. 

His name was Tuan San Uan. He first 
came to our mission because his boy had a 
sore foot, and we have here the story of 
the medical mission work. 

The father was so delighted, not only with 
the cure that was made with his son, but 
also with the Gospel, that he began to study 
the Bible and before long he became an 
earnest Christian and it wasn’t long before 
everyone knew he was a Christian by his 
face and actions. He was pretty well to do, 
as men are in China, and yet a man who, 
in God’s mysterious providence, was destin- 
ed to suffer much. 


He had not been a Christian very long, 
till one day he decided to buy a new horse. 
The one he bought proved to have an infec- 
tions disease and in three or four days’ time 
he had lost three of his best animate be- 
sides the horse. 

We were very sorry when we heard the 
story, especially as he had just become a 
Christian. We knew his neighbors would 
say the gods were punishing him. 

A few weeks after his two remaining ani- 
mals were run over by the train. That was 
five animals he had lost within a few weeks 
after becoming a Christian. He remained 
Cait in ibeail. 

A few months after this he found his 
drug store mysteriously on fire, amounting 
to a loss of a thousand or two thousand dol- 
lars. Never a word of complaint came out 
of that man’s lips all this time. 

His wife took sick and three of his grand- 
children died. He took it all in the same 
way, saying, Oh, he was God’s servant and 
he wouldn’t complain. 

Shortly after he was seized with a fatal 
disease. Yet his calm reply to all expres- 


sions of sorrow and sympathy, was “If 
God wants to take me away I will go and 
be with Him.” 

By and by the disease got worse, and he 
lay on his bed sixty days and nights with- 
out tasting food or water. That seems al- 
most impossible. His neighbors all said he 
had become a god. Our doctors were treat- 
ing him. I stayed with him the last week 
of his suffering, watching him slowly sink- 
ing. 

When his wife was complaining to him 
and asking what she would do if he were to 
die, he said, “The Lord will take care of 
you.” He died a triumphant servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, lifting up his eyes in 
thanksgiving to God. 

A year ago last summer it happened I was 
able to make a tour to the West of China 
during the hot season, and on that tour 


was able to see a great many things that 
perhaps our other missionaries have not 
seen. 


We arrived at the Province of Kan Su, a 
neighboring province to our own. There 
are supposed to be 12,000,000 people in that 
province and there is not a single foreign 
missionary within its borders. 

There are men and women suffering all 
sorts of things there. I saw things when 
I was travelling through that I would not 
want to try to tell you about this evening. 
I saw these sad, sad cases and not a doctor 
within hundreds of miles of them, and I 
thought of how many doctors there are 
here in Canada, thousands of them, and not 
one for those 12,000,000 of people in Kan 
Su. 


I want to tell you about two women that 
I met on that journey. We were travelling 
on mules and had not seen a white person 
for several days. By and by we came to a 
large Chinese city of 70,000 people. 

On asking if there were any missionaries 
there we were told there were. We found 
our way to the Mission Compound, went in 
and were met by the missionary, a black- 
eyed Norwegian woman. Her  husband’s 
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health had failed and he was forced to re- 
turn home, but that little heroine stayed 
with her work. 

She welcomed us with her smile and 
bright flashing eyes. We spoke at her pray- 
er meeting, a gathering of men and women, 
every one respectful and earnest, honoring 
that little woman. The next day she es- 
corted us away outside the city wall, then 
weat Jback to her work with a smile, and 
she was there all alone. 


Ten days further we came to another city 
and found three missionaries there, ail Eng- 
lish; a man and his wife living in one part 
of the city, and an English young lady, a 
trained nurse, alone in another part, work- 
ing away among the women, and on Sun- 
day when they asked me to address their 
congregation I saw one of the finest con- 
gregations of women I have ever seen in 
China, through the heroism of that young 
lady. 

t is nothing to enjoy the trip, but to go 
and live year after year, like those two wo- 
men, is quite different. They are the heroes. 
No one knows much about it, but God in 
Heaven knows about it. There are many 
women making these sacrifices in China to- 
night. I have not said anything about our 
own women in Honan; you know their 
story. You cannot realize it here where we 
have so much to make us happy. 


“CASTE” AND THE WOODEN LEG. 


The following story from his own exper- 
ience, was told by our missionary, Dr. Wa- 
ters, of India:— 

Caste is the greatest barrier we have to 
contend with. 

I had a patient who came from a distant 
village. He had been bitten by a_ snake, 
and it was found necessary to amputate 
just below the knee. He stayed for some 
time, as we were having a wooden limb pre- 
pared for him. 

Then Imadea mistake. He was a low caste 
man, but not so low as the sweeper. I said 
one day, “You have been here for some 
time; I think you might make yourself use- 
ful and sweep and dust this place.” (The 
dust sometimes comes in in volumes). 

In making that suggestion I made a mis- 
take. Caste not only dictates your social 
standing in India, but your occupation as 
well. This man, rather than do what was 
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peneath his dignity, disappeared in the 
nigat, leaving behind the wooden limb and 
all his prospects. I have never heard of 
him from that time to this. 

Perhaps a leper will come in the first 
stages. He comes in for examination, rub- 
bing shoulder to shoulder with the other 
people. 

While examining him I bear outside, ‘Oh, 
I’m sick, I’m sick.” 

I cry out, “Come along,’ but the reply is,. 
“T am a sweeper, I cannot.” 

He is the social leper to us, the one who 
stands far off and cries “Unclean.” That is 
what India has been reduced to by that ter- 
rible caste system. 


“UNCLE DICK.” 


“A boy at the wood pile is worth two on 
the street,’ laughed Uncle Dick over the 
fence, with an approving nod at his indus- 
trious nephew. “There is a new proverb 
for you—eh, Billy?” as the boy looked up 
with an appreciative grin. 

“I like this job. It’s green wood and cuts 
easy. I’m making the chips fly so as to 
have it all cut up and put away before it 
gets dry and hard.” 

“You don’t look so very unhappy over 
your hard lot,’ Uncle Dick went on, the 
pretended sympathy in his voice belied by 
the twinkle in his eyes. Billy threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“Unhappy! Why, Uncle Dick, I’m just as 
happy cutting this wood as I am when I’m 
helping to win a game on the Sure Nine. 
It isn’t any harder work, and just think of 
the cookies and good things it will bake 
when I carry it in and mother uses it.” 

Uncle Dick chuckled over his enthusiasm. 

“I see there is no stopping you in your 
reckless career. I might as well move on,” 
he said. “But, Billy, you remind me of the 
Man they tell about, who asked if he was 
happy at his work. 

“ ‘Happy, he said, ‘of course I’m happy. 
Don’t stand around here in my way and 
ask foolish questions when I’m busy. 
Happy! I haven’t time to be anything else,’ 
and Uncle Dick went off whistling, with 
the laugh of the youthful busy one in his: 
ears. Then Billy turned once more to his: 
task, and went on cheerfully fulfilling the 
command, “Ye shall rejoice in all that ye: 
put your hand unto.’—The Comrade. 
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WHAT FAMILY PRAYERS MEANT. 


“That means prayers, and I’ll have to say 
good night,’ said Jerry Lansing dejectedly. 

“Oh, drop them, Jerry,’ said Nat Everetts. 

“Can’t,’ responded Jerry. 

“Of course, you can. You aren’t a baby,” 
said Ted Williams. 


“That’s what I told father the other day. 
All the satisfaction I got was that he wasn’t 
a baby either, but prayers didn’t seem to 
hurt} him,” 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” said Ted. “It’s 
a matter of choice with your father. Why 
don’t you tell him that when a fellow’s 
seventeen he’s old enough to do his own 
choosing, and you don’t choose to go to 
prayers every night?” 

“I did suggest something of that kind to 
him.” 

‘“Didn’t work?” asked Nat. 

“T should say not. You know you can’t 
ruffle father a little bit. He just grinned 
sweetly and said that as long as I was under 
the paternal roof, and partook of ‘all the 
benefits which do accompany and flow there- 
from’—that’s the Catechism, you know—I 
should conform to the rules of the house- 
hold. When I go out into the world to fight 
for myself, he said, of course, I may be gov- 
erned by our own rules. In the meantime, 
IT am to conform to his. It sounds logical, 
I suppose.” 

“Then if I were in your place I’d get out 
into the world and fight for myself,” said 
Ted. “I wouldn’t go in every night at nine 
o’clock and pray with a bunch of children. 
I'd cut loose from it all—you can count on 
that.” 

“No, no, Teddy my boy,” said Jerry, good- 
naturedly. “I’ve looked forward too long 
to that course in electrical engineering to 
have it postponed any longer than is neces- 
sary. Id rather go to prayers. 


“You see fellows”—and Jerry’s voice un- 
consciously stofened—‘it’s going to be 
pretty tough on father to let me go through 
college. He doesn’t get a very big salary, 
you know yourselves, his congregation not 
being what you’d call rich. Your paters 
are the wealthy members, and I don’t sup- 
pose you consider yourselves millionaires,” 
Jerry chuckled. 

“Humph!” sniffed Nat. 

“Certainly not!” said Ted. 

“You see, at my age,’ continued Jerry 
confidentially, “most fellows whose people 
haven’t anything, are out hustling for them- 
selves and turning in something to help the 
rest of the family. All I earn is what I 
make on Saturdays and in vacations, with 
a few odd jobs thrown in after school occa- 
sionally. And all that comes my way is 
bunched in for my college course—never a 
cent of it for the family. 

I know that father and mother go with- 
out a lot of things they want, and many 
they really need, so that I won’t be disap- 
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pointed about it.” The soft note was in Jer- 
ry’s voice again. “So I suppose I ought to 
be willing to go to prayers under the cir- 
cumstances; eh, fellows? Time’s up—there 
goes the bell. See you to-morrow. Good 
night—unless you'll come in?” 

“No, thanks. Good night. 

Jerry disappeared, leaving his 
friends in the moonlit garden. 


“I wonder how the august ceremony is 
conducted,’ said Ted, as he and Nat walked 
down the pathway to the street. 


“T attended the ceremony once,” said Nat, 
laughing. 

“You did?” gasped Ted, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes—got caught in there at the mystic 
hour of nine, and couldn’t decently get 
away. It really wasn’t so bad in itself, Ted. 
It’s only the point of having to be there 
whether I wanted to or not that would get 
me.” 

“What did they do?’ asked Ted, 
guisedly curious. 

“Well, they read the Bible, turn about. 
Then they sang. One of the youngsters 
played. They all play, you know, from 
Jerry down. And it was good singing, too 
—they had all the parts. Jerry sings a 
great bass now, you know.” 

“T should think you’d go in every night— 
you seem to have enjoyed it so much,” 
chuckled Ted. 

“You’d have enjoyed it, too. You couldn’t 
have helped it if you have an atom of music 
in your soul. 

“But,” Nat continued, and his voice grew 
serious, “what I remember most is Mr. Lan- 
sing’s prayer—that is, the last part of it. 
Tom was away then, visiting his uncle. 
Tom is only a little fellow, but the way Mr. 
Lansing prayed for him! Say, Ted, if I 
were away, and I knew that some one at 


two 


undis- 


- home was praying for me the way Mr. Lan- 


sing prayed for that youngster—well, I 
think it would come pretty near keeping 
me straight if I ever forgot and started to 
go to the dogs. Good night, Ted.” 

“Good night, old man.” 


The group of college boys gathered that 
Saturday evening in Shurtliff’s study was 
an unusually gay one; and Jerry Lansing, 
merry, care-free, brilliant Jerry, was the 
life of the group. Two years had develop- 
ed the jolly high school boy into the manly, 
popular college freshman. Jerry could no 
more help being popular than he could help 
breathing. 

College songs and stories were helping to 
pass the time till Shurtliff’'s engagement 
should be ended, at half-past nine. Then a 
sleigh was to call for them, and the whole 
jolly party would be off through the crisp, 
starlit night, to Jenkins.’ 

Yes, Jerry and all of them were going to 
Jenkins’. Jenkins kept the “halfway 
house” two miles beyond the limits of the 
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college town. And those who frequented 
Jenkins’ “halfway house’ vowed that there 
was no more fun to be had anywhere than 
just there. 

The few who had demurred when the 
proposition had first been made had been 
won over—Jerry amongst them. 


“You see, Jerry,” said Sam Gray, “this 
jaunt is really for you. You haven't seen 
anything of the world, and it’s time you 
were initiated. We all agrea that you're 
a pretty good fellow as far as vou go. All 
you need to make you an ‘all-rounder’ is an 
evening or two at Jenkins’, Eh, boys?” 

‘Hear! Hear!’s. “That'sartight.1fSire 
thing,’ shouted several voices. 

“So give in, old man. Leave the minis- 
try to your father, and see a little of the 
world for yourself.” 

And Jerry had given in, and at half-past 
nine he was to begin to “see the world.” 


The door opened and Nat Everetts enter- 
ed. 

“Hello, Everetts! Going with us? Always 
room for one more,” said the sociable Gray 
cordially. 

“Where?” said Nat. 

“To? Jenkings + ome (One: 

“Yes, Nat, come on.” “Bunch in, old man 


“Come ahead, Nat,” urged several hearty 
voices. 

“No, thanks, fellows. Count me out.” 

“Oh, come on, Nat. This is a party in 
Jerry’s honor,’ exvlained Gray., “We’ve 
never been able to get him beyond a soda 
water fountain, and we thought it was 
time he saw a little of the world. You’d 


better go along and see how he takes it.” 
“Jerry’s going?” said Nat, unmistakabie 
surprise in his voice. 


“Yes, Jerry’s going,’ laughed Jerry. a lit- 
tle tinge of defiance mingling with the 
laugh. 


“Better change your mind, Everetts,” said 


Gray. “Yow ll) have: half an) hour tordori 
in. Shurtliff won’t be ready till half-past 
nine.” 

Shurtliff’s clock struck nine. Nat cross- 
ed the room and sat on the edge of the 
couch near Jerry’s chair. 

“Jerry,” he said, in a low voice, “do you 


notice what time it is?” 
“Nine o’clock. What of it?’ said Jerry. 
“Don’t you remember what they are doing 
at home just now?” said Nat very quietly. 


Jerry’s face turned white. There was a 
queer expression in his eyes as he looked 
away from Nat. There was a second of si- 
lence; then, looking up, “That’s so, Nat,” he 
said, in a low voice. 


“Somebody promised to think of the ab- 
sent one at nine o’clock?” laughingly ha- 
zarded Mayhew. who had overheard Nat’s 
low-snoken words. 

“Well, what if’——began Jerry, in a 
half defiant tone. Then he raised his head, 
and the smile which was one of Jerry’s 
charms flashed over his face. 
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“Good guess, 
just what” 

“[ beg your pardon, Lansing,’ Mayhew 
interrupted, in genuine distress. “I should 
never have said it if I had had the least 
idea it was true. I just struck out at the 
first thing that entered my head, and that” 

“Oh, I don’t mind at all, Mayhew,” laugh- 
ed Jerry. “It’s true, fellows, what Mayhew 
says—and more, too. They are not only 
thinking of me at home every night at nine 
o’clock, but they are praying for me. And 
I’m not ashamed of it, either.” 


His head was up, and on his face was a 
look which made every boy in the room 
realize that Jerry was not ashamed of it. 

“IT was mean enough to forget it,” con- 
tinued Jerry, ‘“‘till Nat had the decency to 
remind me of it. But now that I do re- 
member, of course, I couldn’t go to Jenkins’ 
with you.” 

There was a little break in Jerry’s voice. 
Then he continued: 


“If you remembered that just at 
o'clock your father, or some one, was. at 
home praying for you—yes, and perhaps 
just at that minute praying that you might 
behave decently and keep straight, you 
know” Jerry’s voice broke, and he low- 
ered his eyes to hide the moisture which 
he knew was gathering. “Then, fellows’— 
he raised his head again, and his eyes flash- 
ed—‘‘if you went on after you remembered 
it, and did what I was going to do, you 
would be cads, everlasting, cowardly cads. 
So that settles me for to-night, and for 
keeps, so far as Jenkins is concerned.” 


Mayhew,” he said. ‘“‘That’s 


nine 


In the hush that followed his 
Jerry turned and took Shurtliff’s banjo 
from its place near the piano. Strumming 
a few chords he began to hum, softly, the 
first tune that came to his mind. There 
was an indefinable charm in Jerry’s voice. 

“Sing it out, Lansing,’ called some one. 

Jerry sang it out. In a moment every 
voice in the room had joined in the  irre- 
sistible lilt of the chorus of “My Irish Ro- 
sie.” 

Shurtliff came in and teok his seat at the 
piano as they were singing “Red Wing.” 
“Jungle Town” brought Simmons in with 
his guitar. 

Mayhew left the door ajar when he went 
to his room across the hall for his mando- 
lin. Between songs Sam Gray’s voice 
could be heard at the telephone in the hall: 

“Yzu needn’t bring the team we ordered 
to take us to Jenkins’.”... 

“They had to have that particular team? 
—wouldn’t take anything else?” 

“All right. If you are out anything by 
holding that team for us, send us the Dill 
and we'll make good. But you needn’t send 
the team.”.... 

SA eee 

A chorus of voices shouting “Cheer Up, 
Mary,” drowned Gray’s last words. 


Is anybody at home is praying for you? 


words 
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THE BOYS’ LAST NIGHT. 


It was the last day in college, and the 
three students who had spent the four years 
largely together were up in Guy’s room. 

To-morrow they would go their separate 
ways. All three were fine musicians, play- 
ing the violin equally well. Many a happy 
time they had had together. 

“Tt’s the last evening. lLet’s serenade the 
lovely Miss Norton,’ suggested Guy, pick- 
ing up his violin. 

“T’d like to call on that pretty Simpson 
girl,” replied Ben; “she likes our music.” 

Harold did not answer. 

He was a tall, athletic young fellow, with 
a pair of earnest, handsome eyes. Every- 
one loved Harold. 

“They are both fine girls,’ he answered 
slowly, “and at either home we would have 
a good time; but, boys, there will be plenty 
of people to dance attendance upon them. 

“T think’—his tone sobered a little—‘I 
think we could give more real happiness in 
quite another direction.” 

“What direction?” asked Guy, cautiously. 

He knew Harold. 


Harold stood up. His face was thought- 


ful. 

“You both know Mrs. Wright, who has 
done our washing for four years. Well, 
she’s old and poor, and crippled by rheu- 


matism besides. It’s our last chance to do 
anything more for her. I know where she 
lives. I went out there once for our cloth- 
es. It’s a poor little place. The paint is all 
off the outside, and it’s mighty poor inside. 
Let’s go out there to-night and take our vio- 
lins. We'll play over our old pieces and 
some of our new ones for her. The lovely 
Miss Norton and the charming Simpson girl 
will have forgotten our efforts in a week, 
but Mrs. Wright will remember them as 
long as she lives.” 


“Oh, I say, now,’ demurred Ben. Guy's 
face, too, did not look encouraging. 
“Come now, be good fellows. I'm sure 


you won’t be sorry.” 
And in the end Harold had his way. 


There had been a big washing that day 
and she was very tired. She would miss 
her boys, too. She always called them that, 
and she would not see them again. She 
would not be able to get to the college in 
time. Somehow her heart was heavy. 


Why was it so many people had so little 
pleasure and so many burdens? Her shoul- 
ders ached with the pain of the day’s work. 
Life was hard, so hard. The tears fell 
slowly down the wrinkled cheeks. She was 
so lonely—so alone. 

And then three tall young figures stood 
in the open door, for it was summer time. 
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“Good evening,’ they said, and somehow 
the poor little washerwoman for the mo- 
ment was quite dazzled. The gleam of the 
young and friendly eyes was so unexpected. 
In gay tones they told her that they had 
come to make a little music for her and to 
bid her good-bye. And then they each one 
sat down and began to play. 


Somehow—they could not have told why— 
they played as they had never done before. 
Each played: with the touch of genius in 
that humble little room with its rude walls, 
its plain furnishings. 

The little washerwoman sat in her old 
chair, her hands clasped. She had forgot- 
ten all about her rheumatism and her po- 
verty and her innumerable washing days. 
The boys were playing her into an enchant- 
ed land where everything was new and 
beautiful and altogether lovely, and where, 
for the first time, she was permitted to en- 
ter. 

How good God was to give her such a 
joy as this! She would never complain 
again. 

The boys played on. 

One by one people of the humble neigh- 
borhood gathered about the place. They 
were not used to such music as that. 


Then, suddenly, it was all over. 


The boys arose. Each one took the small, 
Knotted hand that for four years had wash- 
ed his clothes. Harold was saving in his 
cheerful fashion. “It is not good-bye altoge- 
ther, Mrs. Wright, for I shall send you a 
card now and then to find out how you get 
on.” 

They were silent as they walked along in 
the bright moonlight. 


Guy broke the stillness. 


He still saw the rapt look on the wrinkled 
face. 


“Tt paid, didn’t it?” he said. 
Ben looked up at the stars. 


Somehow, something new had crept into 
his soul that night—the desire to be a bet- 
ter fellow and less selfish. 

“T should say it did,’ he answered sober- 
ly. 
Harold put an arm around each of his 
two friends. 

“Thank you,” he said gently. 


And in the room they had just left a 
humble washerwoman had been’ ushered 
into a new world. The days would be hard, 
the labor would be heavy, but the recollec- 
tion of their unselfish act would alter and 
transform the dull routine of her life. Some 
one cared—and for her. And because of it, 
her hitherto gray world had blossomed as 
the rose.—Susan Hubbard Martin, in On- 
ward. 
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FIVE LITTLE FOXES. 


Among my tender vines I spy 
A little fox named By and By. 


Then set upon him quick I may, 
The swift young hunter Right Away. 


Around each tender vine I plant 
I find a little fox I Can’t. 


Then fast as ever hunter ran, 
Chase him with bold and brave I Can. 


No Use in Trying—lags and whines 
This fox among my tender vines. 


Then drive him low, and drive him high, 
With this good hunter named I'll Try. 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young. fox I Forgot. 


Then hunt him out, and to his pen 
With I Will Not Forget Again. 


A little fox is hidden there 
Among my vines, named I Don’t Care. 


Then let I’m Sorry, hunter true, 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 
—Hxchange. 


TWO OF US. 


Some one tells the story of a boy wnom 
some older boys were trying to compel to 
join in some mean act. 

wincal t GOelh ose. sald. 


“What’s the reason you can’t? You will 
have to, I tell you. We are going to make 
you do it whether you want to or not. We 
are all of us against you, and how are you 
going to help yourself?” 

The boy looked at the other a moment 
and said, “I can’t do it; it’s wrong, it's 
mean, and I won’t do it. I am not as much 
alone as you think I am, either. There are 
two of us, and the other one has always 
been more than a match for all that have 
come against Him.” 


i “Two of you!” sneered the other boy. 
And where’s your partner, I’d like to 
know? Why doesn’t he show up? Much help 


you'll get from him! You’ll be used wp he- 
fore he comes.” 

\ No: I ‘shall not,” answered the other 
boy, quietly, “for Hewisvhere now. “It is 


just as I told you; there are two of us, and 
the. other one is—God.” 


The leader of the rough boys was startled. 
He looked for a moment into the determin- 
ed face of the little fellow before him, and 
then, casting a sheepish glance at his com- 


panions around him, he said: “Come on, 
fellows; let him alone. There is no use 
fooling with such a chap as that.” And 


away they went.—Boston Christian. 
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FIVE BOYS. 


“A few days ago,’ said the postmaster, 
“three badly frightened and exceedingly 
nervous boys were ushered into my office. 
They had informed the clerk in the outer 
office that the matter in hand was for my 
personal ear. 

“We done it, and we’ll take what’s com- 
ing to us,’ said the smallest of the trio. 


‘Done what?’ I asked. 


“Tim and him and me and Beany and 
Scotty were playing follow the leader,’ 
and Beany jumped over a mail-box, and 
then I jumped, and the box tipped over and 
hit a rock and broke the lock off, and the 
letters all flew out on the ground,’ said the 
spokesman. 

“Where is the box?’ I asked. 

“‘Tt’s the box on the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Union,’ answered the boy, ‘and 
Beany and Scotty is guardin’ it with clubs. 
We knew we done something awful, and we 
was goin’ to run away. Then we decided to 
put our names and addresses in the box, 
and let you find us if you could. Then we 
decided to come and tell, and we’re here.’ 

“I’m not strong on the sermonette,” said 
the postmaster, “but % will assure you that 
I did my best to show those beys that they 
had done a very brave and manly thing, 
and that such a_ principle, if followed 
through life, could not lead them far astray. 
I assured the boys that their honorable 
conduct in not only confessing, but in leav- 
ing some of their number to guard the gov- 
ernment’s property, entitled them to abso- 
lute forgiveness. 

“Three very happy youngsters left the of- 
fice to convey the tidings to the guard at 
the mail-box. As they left, one boy said, ‘I 
knew they wouldn’t hang us.’ 

‘T sent a man for the broken box. When 
it came in, we opened it, and there was the 
letter the boys had written before they had 
decided to face the music.— 

“ ‘Mister Postmaster: We done it, but we 
didn’t, 26 To, 

Yours tray, 


“TH anny: * ‘Louis : 
“‘Beany——, ‘“ ‘George hii 
“ ‘Scotty-——_, 


—Post Intelligencer. 


YIELD RATHER THAN QUARREL. 


It is better to yield a little than quarrel a 
great deal. The habit of standing up, as 
people call it, for their little rights is one 
of the most disagreeable and undignified in 
the world. Life is too short for the per- 
petual bickerings which attends such a dis- 
position; and, unless a very momentous af- 
fair indeed, where other people’s claims and 
interests are involved, it is a question if it 
is not wiser, happier, and more prudent to 
yield somewhat of our precious rights than 
squabble to maintain them. 
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THE BIGGEST MAN. 


“Who is the biggest man you ever saw?” 
asked Johnny of Uncle John, who had sail- 
ed many times around the world and seen 
wonderful things. 

“The biggest man I ever saw was in the 
Society Islands,’ said Uncle John, stroking 
his white beard. “It was on my first voy- 
age, Johnny, and I was ready to be surpris- 
ed at anything. But Tamatoa—that was 
the islander’s name—was the most astonish- 
ing person I have ever seen from that day 
to this. He was six feet eleven inches tall 
—a real, true giant, and the king of the is- 
land.” 


“Did he wear a crown?” asked Johnny. 


“No,” said Uncle John. “He didn’t need 
to. You could pick him out for the king 
wherever he went, for he was head and 
shoulders above the rest and he was the 
strongest and cleverest of them all. 


’ Before the missionaries came Tamatoa 
had been actually worshipped and had sa- 
erifices offered to him, because the people 
thought he was greater than any man could 
be and so he must be a god. They did not 
know anything about the true God, any- 
way, but worshipped idols.” 

“Was Tamatoa kind to the people?” ask- 
ed Johnny. 


“Sometimes he was a good enough king,” 
said Uncle John. ‘But the trouble with Ta- 
matoa was that he drank. He bought li- 
quor from the trading vessels that came to 
the islands, and when he was drunk he 
was a terrible creature. He would seize a 
club or a spear and run out and strike 
down the first person he saw. 


“Once he did not have a spear handy so 
he struck a man in the face with his big 
fist instead. He hit so hard that he made 
the man blind; but Tomatoa’s own forefing- 
er was so smashed up that it had to be tak- 
en off.” 


“Wasn’t everybody afraid of such a 
giant?” asked Johnny. 
‘Yes, indeed,” said Uncle John. “But 


something wonderful happened, Tamatoa 
heard the missionaries preach and he be- 
came converted. He threw away his idols 
and refused to let the people worship him 
as a god. He came and sat in the mission- 
ary school and learned to read the Bible. 
He stood up before all the islanders and 
said he wanted to be a Christian; and on 
the day he joined the church he promised 


never to taste liquor again as long as he 
lived. 


“There is a kind of intoxicating drink the 
islanders make from the kava root of which 
Tamatoa was very fond. He promised 
never to touch that either, and he kept 
his word. He never again tasted intoxi- 
cating drink, and instead of being a terror 
to everybody he was kind and good.” 
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“Were not his people glad when he. stop- 
ped drinking and was a Christian?” asked 
Johnny. 

“They were so pleased,” said Uncle John, 
“that most of them stopped drinking, too. 
Tamatoa set such a good example that the 
whole island tried to follow it. In fifteen 
years the missionary counted only two 
drunken persons, where before there had 
been many. 


“Tamatoa became a true king, you see, 
leading his people to do right and follow 
Jesus. If he had not turned away from 
liquor he would have ruined his own soul 
and other people’s, too. I always think of 
Tamatoa when I go to a temperance meet- 
ing.’—In The Child’s Hour. 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S DECISION. 


John Wanamaker, the great 
has just celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday. There is a leaf in his life that 
shows how a manly young man faced the 
problem of his destiny. It also shows what 
influences tell upon a young man’s mind: 

“I was a country boy who had come into 
the city. A ‘salesman asked me if I 
wouldn’t go to his church. It was a quiet, 
old-fashioned meeting. There was a hand- 
some old man of about seventy-five years 
of age who got up and in the gravest way 
said he was just waiting for God to take 
him; and he had lived his life; that God 
had been good to him; that religion was a 
good thing to die by. 

“TI sat ’way back, and I soliloquized: ‘Well, 
old man, you can’t touch me; you’ have 
lived your life; you haven’t any sympathy 
oe a big boy; it has passed over my 

ead.’ 


merchant, 


“Soon after a young fellow got up; he 
was perhaps thirty-five, and he said, ‘I have 
just begun the Christian life. Two years 
ago I was converted: I had just begun bus- 
iness, and I had had a prejudice against re- 
ligion. I am a great deal happier; I am a 
better business man.’ 

“I listened to him,” continued Mr. Wana- 
maker, “and I said to myself, “There you 
are; you want to be a business man, and 
he tells you how you can be a better busi- 
ness man. He tells you that religion is 
good to live by. Another man tells you it’s 
good to die by.’ ‘Now, do you intend ever 
to be aeChristian? “Yes e‘“Wellyeit. ity a 
good thing, why don’t you be it right away? 
In saidy Yes; al will: 

“IT waited till everybody went out except 
the janitor and the old minister; and as 
the latter came down the aisle, he met a 
country boy coming up, and I was the chap. 
Ly, simply said to him, ‘I have settled  to- 
night to give my heart to God.” And he 
reached out his hand and said, ‘God bless 


you, you will never regret it. That was the 
whole business.” 


SAT ENOITAE STS 
FTCA UR 


A LESSON FROM PAUL. 


The great train crept slowly forward. So 
slowly it scarcely seemed to move. Then, 
with a jar, a jolt, and a tremendous jerk, 
it stopped stone still. 

Outside the skies were leaden, a light 
snow lay already upon the tops of the cars, 
and the indications were that more was to 
follow. From the car windows nothing was 
visible but a farmhouse or two, and those 
not very near at hand. 


Inside of one of the cars young Mrs. AIl- 
len sat, wrapped in costly furs. She sighed 
heavily. Her face many would have called 
beautiful, but to the close observer it was 
marred ‘by a peevish, restless expression 
that before many years would develop into 
restlessly 


lines and furrows. She stirred 
and frowned. 
“Dear, me,” she said to herself, “what in 


the world is the matter with this train? 
And I’m due at Cousin Margaret’s luncheon 
at one. I know, I positively know, I’m 
going to miss it. It’s too provoking. Here 
I’ve rushed frantically from one thing to 
another all morning, trying to get affairs 
in some kind of shape. And finally, in or- 
der to get this train, I’ve left half a dozen 
things undone, and, after all, I’m doomed 
to disappointment.” 

She fidgeted again in her seat. “Why, 
why don’t this train go? I’m so nervous. 
I’1l soon be a physical wreck. What will I 
do if I have to wait here long? Everything 
I do goes wrong, anyway. Life with me is 
just an awful scramble with no results. And 
Im only getting crotchety and wrinkled 
and unreasonable.” 

Just across the aisle sat a sweet-faced old 
lady with very white hair. She wore a 
plain bonnet, and in her ungloved, wrink- 
led hand she held a small black book. She 
looked at young Mrs. Allen with a smile. 

“The train seems to be in trouble,’ she 
said, in a voice that struck Helen Allen as 
being one of the most tranquil she had ever 
heard. To her tired and overstrained nerves 
it was as refreshing as a cool drink is 
to a weary wayfarer. She tried to smile 
back, but the anxious, fretful expression 
soon came hack. 

“Yes,, and I’m sure—I don’t know what 
I’m going to do. I’m due at a luncheon at 
my cousin’s at one. She lives at Highgate 
Falls. The wife of one of our Senators is 
visiting her. Margaret will never forgive 
me if I come in late.” 

“T, too, am going to Highgate Falls,’ went 
on the quiet voice. ‘‘My sister lives there, 
but if I do not arrive in time, Phoebe will 


not fret. She is-a good deal as I am in 
those matters. Things are sure to come 
out better than we think, and we forget 


many times that the good God is over all.” 
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She looked at the younger woman with 


benignant eyes. “Are you fond of your 
Bible?” she asked, gently. 
Helen Allen started. “Fond of it?” And 


then she remembered suddenly that it had 
been months—years—since she had read 
it. Her face flushed. 


“Fond of it? I hardly know,’ she an- 
swered, slowly. I suppose I ought to be, 
but the fact is—I’m so rushed. I’m in that 
vortex people call society, and everything 
good in me seems to be shriveling up.” 

“You are losing a great deal,’ replied the 
tranquil voice. ‘“I—have just been studying 
our \Sunday-school lesson for next Sunday 
as we came along.” 

Helen Allen started. “Do you go to Sun- 
day-school still?” she asked. 

“Whenever I can,’ was the reply. “At 
my age one cannot always depend tpon 
one’s self, still God is very good to me. I 
find it a great help. With the next world 
so near at hand, I don’t want to go without 
first studying my chart. I mean my Bible,” 
she added, with a smile. 


“What is the lesson for next Sunday?” 
asked Helen Allen, interested in spite of 
herself. 


“Paul’s shipwreck. And that is one rea- 
son why I’m bearing this delay so lightly. 
When one reads about the trials of Paul, 
how, after imprisonments and poverty and 
all manner of drawbacks, he was thrown on 
that island of Melita among a barbarous peo- 
ple, and had to stay there three months—a 
little delay like this one doesn’t count. To 
him Rome was almost in sight, and yet God 
permitted that shipwreck.” 


“What a man he was,” went on the little 


old lady, her face kindling. “With what 
calmness, what greatness, he fought the 
good fight. I’m ashamed of my own short- 


comings when I read of Paul. My dear, a 
disabled engine isn’t much at the side of his 
troubles.” 


Helen Allen bent forward impusively. 
“Will you show me in your Bible just where 
I can read it for myself?” she asked gently. 
“I'm dreadfully ignorant.” 

The little old lady smiled. “Surely—l’ll 
give you mine, and you will find it marked. 


See.” She put into young Mrs. Allen’s 
hand the small black book, open at Acts 
XXVIII. 


“But’—began young Mrs. Allen. 
“Don’t say a word, dear. It will give me 


great pleasure to have you have it. I want 
to help you.” 
“IT need it,” was the quick reply. “Every- 


thing is wrong with me, somehow. I’m get- 
ting so irritable no one can look at me. I 
wish I could have some of your tranquility.” 
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The little old lady took the white hand. 
“You can have it,’ she said, gently. “It 
is yours—if you claim it.” And then she 
took the little black book in her own hands, 
and turned to Phil. iv:6. “Read it,’ she 
said, with a smile. 


And Helen Allen, a stranger to God’s pro- 
mises, read these words: “Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 


“Dear child, for you .seem one to” me, 
don’t let the small disappointments, the 
petty, trivial annoyances that come, fret 


and narrow and spoil you. Learn to trust, 
to rely upon God, to accept these small 
trials as part of your training. Believe me, 
many, many times they will prove to be 
true (blessings. 

“There, our train is moving forward. The 
injury to the engine was not so great, after 
all. We will reach Highgate Falls in time 
for your luncheon, and Phoebe will not be 
wondering why I do not come.” 

The train sped swiftly on its way. Out 
side the sky was leaden, the snow still fell, 
but for Helen Allen the whole face of things 
had changed. Because of the disabled en- 
gine and the little, old, whitehaired saint 
on the opposite seat, the Paul spirit that 
day came into her life, and she was made a 
new creature.—Ex. 


THE BEAUTY OF KINDNESS. 


Did you ever stop to think how beautiful 
kindness really is? In your walks have you 
ever met a young woman gently supporting 
on her arm an old, old man? 

He is blind. Time has brought the silver 
to his hair. His steps are slow and feeble. 
With a cane he picks his way on, all the 
way guided and directed by the one who is 
so good to him. At the crossing of a street 
she says, “Here is a step up. Careful now! 
Step up!” Or, “Now down! Carefully!” 

So on they go, chatting all the way, the 
old man seeing things on every side through 
the eyes of his companion. And how your 
heart was stirred by the sight. 

Or a young man is watching the steps of 
his wee brother. Boys do not always have 
the patience to do that. But see how care- 
fully this one guards his brother from 
everything that would harm him! The 
world has no sweeter sight than real, true, 
manly kindness toward one who is weak 
and needs help on life’s way. 


On a stage coach one day a number of 
passengers rode many miles together. One 
inan drew into his shell, settled down on the 
seat and never spoke a single word from 
one end of the journey to the other. Do 
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you think that man looked beautiful to 
those who were his companions that day? 


A little bit of steel struck by a mallet will 
chip away the hardest granite. Unkindness 
is the keenest steel in all the world for the 
chiseling away of beauty in face, life and 
character, No matter how lovely the face 
might be in the beginning, if the one who 
possesses it gives way often enough to harsh 
and unkind words, the beauty will surely 
fade out of her face. 

But how kind is God to the one who is 
always thoughtful of the comfort of those 
about him? With his own hand he traces 
lines of beauty over the features of one who 
is kind. 

Do you want to be beautiful? Then be 
kind. Kindness costs something; it would 
be worth nothing if it did not.—Ex. 


THE WAY HE WAS MADE. 


a have come to speak to you about your 
work,” said the Ange! who-attends-to-things. 
‘It appears to be unsatisfactory.” 


“Indeed!” said the man. “I hardly see 
pon that can be. Perhaps you will ex- 
plain.” 


“I will,” said the Angel. 
the work is slovenly.” 


“I was born heedless,’ said the man. “It 
is a family failing which I have always re- 
gretted.” 


“It is ill put together, too,” said the An- 
gel. “The parts do not fit.” 


a never had any eye for proportion,” 
said the man. “I admit it is unfortunate.” 

“The whole thing is a botch,”’ said the 
Angel. “You have put neither brains nor 
heart into it, and the result is a ridiculous 
Sea te What do you propose to do about 
Cee 

“I credited you with more comprehen- 
sion,’ said the man. ‘My faults, such as 
they are, were born with me. I am sorry 
that you do not approve of me, but this is 
the way I was made; do you see?” 

“IT see!” said the Angel. He put out a 
strong white hand, and, taking the man by 
the collar, tumbled him neck and crop into 
the ditch. 


“What is the meaning of this?” cried the 
man, as he scrambled out, breathless and 
dripping. “I never saw such behavior. Do 
you see what you have done? You have ruin- 
ed my clothes, and nearly drowned me hbe- 
side.” 


“Oh, yes,’ said the Angel; “this is the 


way I was made.’—Laura H. Richards, in 
‘The Silver Cross.” 


“To begin with, 


No man gets ready for an emergency in 
a moment. What he is in an emergency is 
determined by what he has regularly been 
doing for a long time.—Bosworth. 
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HE WAS WON AT LAST. 


He first appeared at Cardiff, Wales, on 
the second night of the revival meetings 


held by Chapman and Alexander in the 
spring. Where he came from nobody 
knew. He drifted in, attracted, so the 


doorkeeper said, by the sample copy of a 
religious weekly paper. 

Throughout the evening he sat with the 
erown of his soft hat crushed in his power- 
ful right hand—a lonely-looking, sailor-like 
individual in a rough blue suit, his hair 
long grown, but his face carefully shaven. 
The singing did not appeal to him. He 
had a corner seat at the end of the pew. 
His eyes turned neither to the right nor to 
the left, but were fixed steadfastly on the 
faces of the missioners. 

As he went out he pushed his way past 
those who attempted to detain him, shaking 
them off roughly. To the last man who 
(seeing how his colleagues had been treat- 
ed) refrained from extending his hand, he 
growled, “It’s a good show.” Then he va- 
nished into the darkness. 

The following evening he was there again 
early, in the same seat, his hat still grasp- 
ed by the crown and pressed to his chest. 
But in his right hand he now held a hymn 
sheet. 

During the song service one of the work- 
ers discovered him to be an American; 
educated; once well-to-do; still with “very 
nice eyes when they light up.’ A member 
of the party, with a broad American accent, 
endeavored to improve the occasion. To 
say that he was rebuffed would be a mild 
way of describing what really happened. 
The American ruefully admitted that the 
stranger was a “very hard case.’ 


“Get saved! What, me? Do you know 
who I am?” 
LNT OR? 


“Wal, you get along about your business 
and let me do the same, young man. I 
didn’t come here to listen to you.” 

He got up to leave, his hat still crushed 
against his breast, his eyes. flashing and 
his head erect. 

“A case for much prayer,” 
the missioner put it. 

The next night the offending would-be 
missioner stood “afar off’ watching the 
entrance to the chapel. No stranger enter- 
ed. 

Inquiry elicited that he had hung about 
the door and listened to the singing until 
the rain came, when he moved to a shop 
doorway opposite, to be ultimately “moved 
on.’ 

Another evening came, and the stranger 
was once more in his place with a hymn 
Sheet and his hat tightly grasped, his eyes 
defiant. But he stood up to sing. 


was the way 
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Though his lips moved no sound came 
until the second hymn. Then his hat 
dropped, a restless hand pushed back the 
hair from his forehead, and he sang—not 
merely sang, but led. His powerful bari- 
tone made the rest of the congregation fol- 
low his time. Powers that apparently had 
been dormant were suddenly reawakened to 
full vigor, and he sang with a knowledge 
and feeling that were remarkable. 


The sermon was a story of a backslider. 
It is the custom of the missioners to call 
upon any member of the audience to sing 
alone. They called upon the _ stranger. 
Half turning round and leaning lightly 
against the end of the seat he sang the 
“Ninety and Nine,’ of the one who was ‘‘far 
off from the gates of gold.” 


“Lord, whence are Thy hands so rent and 

torn?” 

“They are pierced to-night by many a 

thorn.” 

The words came with an appeal that was 
half a sob, and big tears ran down his 
cheeks and dropped on to the hymn sheet. 
His concluding notes were as tender as 
those of a woman. 

Ere the great congregation had drawn 
the inevitable sigh he turned to the plat- 
form and with outstretched arms exclaim- 
ed: 

“Doctor, I’ve come back.” 

Later, his face alight with joy, he told 
of the Boston mission, of how they had 
pleaded with him. “The doctor there and 
Mr. Alexander” pleaded with a wanderer, 
who had roamed the face of the earth; 
never settling, but living as he could. He 
could not rest, he said, after they had gone, 
so he “just followed them,” and worked his 
passage across. 

He then drew an analogy from his own 
life, and applied it to many in that gather- 
ing. The appeal was not lost. 

That night the would-be missioner smiled 
to himself and murmured: 


“Prayer; nothing but prayer.” 


“GET THE HABIT.” 


The habit of being happy is one that can 
be deliberately formed and encouraged. It 
can be begun at any time, by any person, in 
almost any circumstances. 

Crushing sorrows come to every one, but 
at least one can wear one’s mourning in- 
side, and refrain from being a blot on other 
people’s sunshine. 

And the happy habit, once establisteal in 
one that persists even in trouble and trial 
and loneliness and poverty, like those Alpine 
roses that bloom above the snows. 

One must begin young and train himself 
up in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.—Sel. 
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SHE GAVE WHAT SHE HAD. 
By Rev. G. CAMPBELL MorGAN. 


“Some years ago a woman came to me at 
the close of the Sunday morning service, 
and said, ‘Oh, I would give anything to be 
in this work actively and actually. I would 
give anything have some living part in the 
work that is going on here next week in 
winning men and women to Christ, but I 
do not know what to do.’ 

“T said, ‘My sister are you prepared to give 
the Master the five loaves and two fishes you 
possess ?’ 

“She said, ‘I do not know that I have five 
loaves and two fishes.’ 

“T said, ‘Have you anything that you have 
used in any way specially?’ 

*““No;’? she did not think she had. 

““Well,’ I said, ‘can you sing?’ 

“Her reply was, Yes, I sing at home, and 
I have sung before now in an entertain- 
ment.’ 


“Well, now,’ I said, ‘let us put our hand 
on that. Will you give the Lord your voice 
for the next ten days?” 

“Said she, ‘I will.’ 

“T shall never forget that Sunday evening. 
I asked her to sing and she sang. She sang 
the Gospel message with the voice she had, 
feeling that it was a poor, worthless thing, 
and that night there came out of that meet- 
ing into the inquiry room one man. 

“That man said to me afterwards that it 
was the Gospel that was sung which reach- 
ed his heart; and from that day to this— 
that is now eleven or twelve years ago— 
that man has been one of the mightiest 
workers for God in that city and country I 
have ever known. How was it done? A 
woman gave the Master what she had.” 


THE “BIT MORE.” 


When I was a boy I always patronized 
the little candy store that stood in the mid- 
dle of the square and was owned by an 
Irishman with a heart bubbling over with 
generosity. I used to watch the “sour 
balls” and “mints” and “clear toys’ drop 
into the sack, and then when the balance 
was well down on the side of my two-cent 
purchase he would drop in a “bit more.” 
All the boys knew the place as the “bit 
more” store. - 


It is this “bit more” quantity that counts 
in friendship, social and business life and, 
in fact, in everything we do. Giving the 
“bit more” develops the generous soul. One 
Treason why men practice generosity so lit- 
tle in the world is their finding so little 
there. 

The spirit of the 


world is not generous. 
To find this 


spirit we must step into the 
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realm of morals. In the spirit of the high- 
er life, the life related not to the world but 
to eternity, we find the spirit of generosity. 
Generosity is catching, and if so many men 
escape it it is because they do not come in 
contact with spiritually-minded men. 

A man will not get smallpox if he meets 
no one to give it to him. Come in contast 
with the generous soul and you, too, will 
catch the spirit of generosity. Generosity 
does not consist so much-in giving a great 
deal as in giving seasonably. 

When in the years to come men will have 
learned the pleasure of giving the “bit 
more” in place of demanding the “bit 
more,’ then will have been ushered in the 
millennial dawn. The brotherhood of man 


will no longer be a_ far-off divine event. 
Man’s inhumanity to man will no longer 
cause countless thousands to mourn. The 


Kingdom of Heaven will bear out the gene- 
rosity of humanity.—Sel. 


WHERE WOMEN PROPOSE. 


In the remote island of New Guinea it is 
leap-year all the time in one important 
sense, for out there all the proposals of mar- 
riage are made by the women. 

It is considered beneath the dignity of 
the male inhabitants of New Guinea ito even 
notice a woman, and consequently the wo- 
men perforce must notice the men, and 
must start any idea of weddings, etc. 

So when the belle of New Guinea becomes 
in love, she promptly sends a piece of 
string to the sister of the lucky man. If 
he has no sister, she sends it to his mother, 
or, anyhow, to some female relative. This 
because the man and his male relatives are 
assumed to be above taking any steps to- 
ward acquiring a wife. 

Then the sister says to the man involved, 
“Brother, I have news; so-and-so is in love 
with you.” If inclined to matrimony, the 
man makes an engagement to meet the ena- 
mored lady. .When they meet, it is alone, 
and they either decide to wed or drop the 
entire proposition at once. 

There is no courting, for the man is not 
allowed, theoretically at least, to waste any 
time on a woman—not even enough to allow 
her to make love to him. 

The betrothal is announced and the en 
gaged man in New Guinea is branded on 
the back with charcoal, but the woman’s 
mark of engagement to wed is actually cut 
into her skin. and is never allowed to com- 
pletely vanish. 

Tf either one decides to break the engage- 
ment, nothing can be done by the offended 
marty. If the girl decides that after all she 
sent the little piece of string by mistake, 
the man is apt, however, to catch her some- 
times alone and beat her. If the man iilt 
the woman. her relatives often hunt him 
un and-.administer a sound drubbing.— 
Christian Endeavor World. 
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A MANLY BOY. 
When President Garfield was a boy at 


Williams’ College he climbed Mount Grey- 
lock one day with a lot of his companions, 
and spent the night on the mountain. Seat- 
ed around the camp fire they sang and told 
stories all the evening. 


At length young Garfield took a Testa- 
ment out of his pocket and said: “Boys, it 
is my custom to read a chapter in the Bible 
and have a prayer before going to bed. 
Saall we have it all together?’ And they 
did. That is the kind of boy that will be- 
come a power for good in the world—one 
who serves the Lord, and isn’t afraid to say 
so.—Ex. 


THE BOY SCOUTS. 


There is no danger that too much shall 
ever be said in behalf of the boys, or that 
too much shall ever be done for the sake 
of the boys. The “Big Brother’ movement 
is well suited to win back !the erring boys 
to the path of virtue. 

Another movement, “The Boy scouts” 
has been started in England and enrolls al- 
ready a membership of 300,000. The rules 
of the Scouts are designed to cultivate 
alertness, self reliance, respect for author- 
ity, kindness to animals, courtesy to women 
and helpfulness to all who are in need. No 
one may take any reward for service. 

A writer in the Youth’s Companion says: 
“It is almost impossible for any one to 
take a walk in England without meeting 
groups of boys, dressed in the fashion of 
frontiersmen, with low-crowned, broad-rim- 
med hats, loose blue-flannel shirts, knee 
pants and sitout shoes and stockings. Each 
carries a knapsack and a staff. Hach who 
has passed the examination, wears a badge 
shaped like an arrowhead and _ inscribed 
with “Be Prepared,’ which means that the 
wearer must be always ready to do hiis auty 
to his country and his fellow-man. 


The’ first duty ol/a Scout’ is sio0 help 
others, no matter what it may cost to ao it, 
or, as it is put in the Scout code. “Fe go 
ahead of the resit for the good of the vest.” 


The Scout must be kind to auimals, res- 
pectful to his seniors, obey orders, tell] the 
truth, be thrifty, always cheerful and loyal 
to his King. He must have a bank accounit 
of a least a shilling so that he may ibe able 
to help another in time of need.” 


It is said the movement has already done 
much to transform hoodlums into alert, 
clean, bbright-eyed boys, who will in time 
grow into valuable citizens of the state. 

It wisely appeals to the gang instinct of 
the boy, his love of adventure and his pride 
of chivalry. Its one message to the church 
is ‘save the boy,” and whether by the 
Knights of King Arthur. 'the Boy’s Brigade, 
the Boy Scout or any other effectual means, 
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this is one of the first duties of the church. 
—Michigan Presbyterian. 


THE POLITE BANDITS. 


Emperor Charles V once lost his way in 
a dense German forest. He had been hunt- 
ing and suddenly discovered that he had 
outridden his followers and was alone. Rid- 
ing on, he came upon an obscure little inn 
which certainly did not look either attrac- 
tive or inviting; but he was thirsty and 
tired, and decided, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, to enter and see if he could get some 
refreshment. 


As he seated himself by the window he 
noticea four rough-looking men _ sitting 
around a table at the back of the room. 

Soon one of these men approached, and 
addressing the emperor, whom he did not 
recognize, with a show of politeness remark- 
ed tnat he had taken a fancy to the velvet 


cloak he wore, and would he please have the 


kindness to let him take it? Without wait- 
ing for a reply, the bandit, for such he was, 
carried the velvet cloak off to his seat. 

Then another of the group got up and, 
making a low bow to the emperor, said that 
it would please him very much to wear such 
a handsome coat as the emperor bad. 
Would he have the goodness to give it to 
him? Whereupon he proceeded to take the 
coat from the owner’s back and put it on 
himself. 

Number three of the bandits then advan- 
ced and, with equal politeaess, requested the 
gift of the emperor’s plumad hat, which he 
put on his own head with a very rakish air. 
Immediately after him came the fourth of 
the band and, with exaggerated politencss, 
admired the emperor’s hunting horn which 
he said he longed to possess, as he had ence 
dreamed he owned one just like it. 

The emperor, recognizing the men he had 
to deal with made up his mind to disarm 
them with politeness, such as they had 
assumed in robbing him, and, taking his 
horn from the table where he had placed 
it, he remarked: “My dear sir, allow me first 
to show you how to use it. I am sure you 
will admire the tone.” 

Turning toward the open window he 
blew a loud blast, to the evident pleasure of 
the bandit; but in an instant the dingy lit- 
tle inn was surrounded by the nobles and 
huntsmen who had been separated froin 
their master and who quickly gzthered 
around him, astonished at his state of un- 
dress. ; 

“These polite bandits,” said the emperor, 
“whom you see rigged out in my clothing, 
will accompany you to the nearest tree, 
whereon I have a fancy to see them hang- 
Pe 

In spite of lamentations and fyleadings 
from the robbers the emveror’s senteuce 
was immediately carried out, and the four 
bandits who had previously been the terror 
of the forest met the fate they had »rought 
upon themselves.—The Comrade. 


World Wide Work 


THE MORMON DECEIT ABROAD. 


“About 700 or 800 Mormon converts, a 
majority of whom are probably women, 
pass through this port annually,” writes 


Commissioner George Billings, of the Immi- 
gration Service of Boston. That does not 
include all those who come through New 
York, New Orleans and Montreal. 


When we realize that according to the 
Mormon doctrine no woman can enter heav- 
en unless she is married, and that the majo- 
rity of Mormon converts are women, there 
is but one conclusion to come to; and that 
is, there must be a large polygamous white 
slave traffic. 


Polygamy is being practiced in Utah to- 
day as it always was. Joseph F. Smith, the 
president of the Mormon Church, is to-day 
living with five wives and has more than a 
dozen illegitimate children. Not only is 
Joseph F. Smith thus living, but the majo- 
rity of the leaders of the church are poly- 
gamists. 

These women come largely from the Bri- 
tish Isles, Scandinavia and the Netherlands. 
In a letter lying before me, Joseph F. 
Smith, president of the Mormon Church, 
writes: 

“On January 1, 1910, there were 2065 mis- 
sionaries daboring in the various fields. 
During the past year they have distributed 
10,982,122 tracts, visited 3,744,641 families, 
and distributed and sold 500,614 standard 
church works. Two years ago the church 
purchased a hotel in London, which has 
been converted into a house for the mission- 
aries.” The Mormons also publish a Mor- 
mon newspaper in Liverpool. 


A minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
who paid a visit to Holland some time ago, 
told us this story in his study a few weeks 
since: ’ 

“I was asked to look up the aunt of a friend 
at Zwolle, Holland. In the tenement dis- 
trict I noticed large crowds of people mov- 
ing about with apparent excitement. On in- 
quiring of an elderly lady what it meant 
she said they were all going to heaven. 

‘Are you going to die?’ I asked. 

‘No, we are all going to Utah. That place 
is Zion. These men (Mormon elders) have 
been here for three weeks, and they tell us 
that our daughters can each get a husband 
right away, that we will all have all we will 
want to eat and wear, and that we will 
really be in heaven. 

I said, ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t you know 
who these men are?’ JI told her what they 
were after; what it meant to become vic- 


tims to them, and finally dissuaded this 
woman and her daughter from going. But 
more than a hundred went with the Mor- 
mon elders.—Westminster. 


HOW MORMONISM GROWS. 


Perhaps the great majority of us have a 
notion that the greater evils of the system 
called Mormonism are gradually being elim- 
inated, and that in itself it represents a 
dying cause. How far from the fact these 
ideas are one can easily learn from the an- 
nual report and literature of the Utah Gos- 
pel Mission, of Cleveland, Ohio, which has 
just been published. 

The figures and facts therein given, ap- 
parently gathered with the greatest of care 
and stated with due reserve, are indeed 
startling. Mormonism has one-third more 
than doubled its number of adherents dur- 
ing the past twenty years. There are now 
fully 350,000 Mormons of the Utah type in 
the world, 330,000 of these being in the 
United States, and the other 20,000 outside, 
chiefly in Mexico and Alberta, Canada. 


As the rearing of children is counted one 
of the greatest of virtues among the Mor- 
mons, the natural increase is very great, but 
the Mormon Church is also one of the great- 
est missionary organizations in the world. 
There are to-day over 800 missionaries at 
work in the United States outside of Utah, 
and fully 1,200 more throughout the world, 
a large number being in Canada. 


The methods of working used by the Mor- 
mon “elder” are of the most persistent kind. 
He passes from house to house, distributes 
literature freely, and his public services are 
what we might call of the insinuating type. 
That he is wonderfully successful, especially 
among rather poorly-instructed people, has 
been abundantly shown. 

As to the reform in Mormon teachings 
and methods, which we sometimes imagine 
has taken place, the president of the Utah 
Gospel Mission, Rev. J. R. J. Milligan, does. 
not hesitate to speak as follows: 


“Mormonism has not even stopped the 
evident brazen practice of polygamy, and 
instead of being a dead issue, it was never 
more alive than now. 

The last dozen years of specialized study 
of Mormonism has revealed its true cha- 
racter, as no less than a modern paganism, 
built around the propagation idea, sugar- 
coated with Christian terminology, and pro- 
pagated with a crafty perseverance, of which 
Christian civilization must take notice, or 
suffer to an extent little surmised.”— 
“Guardian.” 
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SOMETHING FOR IRISHMEN. 


The following is an extract from the Bull 
of Pope Adrian IV. granting to Henry II. 
liberty to take possession of Ireland:— 


“You have signified to us, son, well-be- 
loved in Christ, your desire to enter the 
island of Ireland in order to bring that 
people into subjection to laws, and to exter- 
minate the nurseries of vice from the coun- 
try; and that you are willing to pay to St. 
Peter an annual tribute of one penny for 
every house there and to preserve the eccle- 
siastical rights of that land uninjured and 
inviolate. 


“We therefore, meeting your pious and 
laudable desire with the favour which it 
deserves, and graciously according to your 
petition, express our will and pleasure that, 
in order to widen the bounds of the church, 
to check the spread of vice, to reform the 
state of morals and promote the inculca- 
tion of virtuous dispositions, you shall enter 
that island and execute therein what shall 
be for the honour of God and the welfare 
of the country. 


“And let the people of that land receive 
you in honourable style and respect you as 
their Lord. Provided always that ecclesias- 
tical rights be uninjured and inviolate, and 
the annual payment of one penny for every 
house be secured for St. Peter and the Holy 
Roman Church: 


nm 


PROTESTANT FAILURES IN ITALY. 


The “Catholic Universe” having published 
the assertion that “Protestant proselytism 
has failed ludicrously in Italy,” the editor of 
the “Christian Advocate” wrote for the facts 
in the case to the Rev. Alfredo Taglialatiga, 
an Italian Protestant of note recently travel- 
ing in America, who in reply, among other 
things, asks the following pertinent ques- 
tions: 

“Tf that statement is true, why did Leo 
XIII in the last years of his pontificate la- 
ment so much and so bitterly the Protestant 
propaganda, and especially in Rome? , 

“Why do the bishops so often send out 
pastoral letters protesting against the open- 
ing of our churches and our halls of wor- 
ship? 

“Why has the Society of St. Jerome felt 
the need of imitating our colporteurs? 


“At a laughable failure one laughs. Why 
then in Rome do not the Roman Catholics 
laugh, rather than weep and work? 


“Tt is true that the Protestant propaganda 
has not yet obtained the great results we 
ardently desire. But remtmber that we have 
carried on our work with but few men, and 
with very little resources, for less than fifty 
years, among a people over whom Rome has 
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exercised an undisputed sway through a 
many-formed and most powerful organiza- 
tion for the space of fifteen centuries.’—Ex. 


THE COLLEGE IN INDIA. 
A TRAVELLER’S IMPRESSIONS. 


This is the great oportunity for the 
Christian college in India. There never 
was a time when they have more effective- 
ly justified their existence. In many circles 
at home I have often heard caviling at their 
great expense, coupled with complaints at 
the fewness of their converts. 

As for expense, I marvelled that so mag- 
nificent a work could be maintained with 
so slender an equipment. 


I need say little about the matter of con- 
version. We have reached a stage in our 
religious history when we believe that it is 
as noble to Christianize a people as to 
make them members of a particular Church. 

There is, moreover, a form of conversion 
which cannot be recorded on the member- 
ship roll of a church. I have met with it 
all through Egypt and in the Turkish Em- 
pire, thanks to the noble work of the Ame- 
rican colleges in the near East. Thousands 
of students are daily brought into contact 
with educated minds of the finest Christian 
grace and character. 


Who would be rash enough to say that 
the influence of such interplay of Christian 
thought and personality is not telling its 
own story in the whole after life of the 
youth of India? Of course it is, and among 
the warmest suwporters of these colleges to- ~ 
day are the graduates who, though Hindu 
or Mohammedan in name, have learned to 
love their Alma Mater with all the devotion 
of a son of Harvard or of Yale. 


I have visited nearly all the leading 
Christian institutions of higher education 
in India. It would be invidious to mention 
names, for they are all alike in the ability 
of their staff, the work they accomplish 
and the inadequacy of their financial re- 
sources. If ever there was a cause more 
worthy of the prodigal support of those who 
find themselves stewards of wealth, it is 
the cause of this educational work in 
India.—In Philadelphia Westminster. 


In 1909 the amount expended for intoxi- 
cating liquors in Britain was $54,000,000 
less than the sum, $730,000,000, spent in the 
preceding year. 


Cee 
A steward, is “one whose business it is: 


to look after another’s business’—Christ- 
ians are Christ’s stewards. 
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OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 


Dr. Bartoli, an ex-Jesuit from Italy, has 
been speaking in London, and takes a very 
gloomy view of the religious outlook in his 
native land. 

He says the breach between the upper 
and middle classes and the official church is 
widening, and the unfortunate fact is that 
those leaving the church were falling away 
from religion altogether, and - becoming 
athiests and agnostics. | 

This is largely due to the fact that the 
Bible has meant so little to the Roman 
church. The Bible is not regarded by the 
people as containing God’s message to the 
individual man, and when a man breaks 
with the church he has nothing left to 
grip. 

The educated classes leave the church be- 
cause it is unable to rise above the media- 
eval doctrines and superstitions to which it 
is bound. Dr. Bartoli is most emphatic in 
his conviction that the R.C. church can 
never be reformed from within.—Michigan 
Presbyterian. 


“Italy now presents to the world the un- 
ique spectacle of declaring for religious free- 
dom and of foreshadowing complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State in the country 
which holds the Vatican. At Rome Premier 
Luzzatti has laid before the Parliament his 
programme of policies, which he summar- 
ized by saying that the government will 
aim at justice, liberty and culture. The 
ecclesiastical policy will be to provide reli- 
gious freedom, leaving intact the sovereign- 
ty of the state. It is proposed to give the 
right to vote to all citizens of age who can 
read and write.’—Ex. 


“The ‘endless prayer-chain’ is loosened 
again, this time in England. Someone has 
started it with the use of the name of the 
Bishop of London, 'who sends out a protest 
against such use of his name and disap- 
proves of the whole matter as ‘most mis- 
chievous.’ It is especially mischievous in- 
asmuch as it seems to wear the aspect of 
the most earnest piety. But it is so often 
proved to be unreasonable and hurtful that 
no sober-minded Christian will engage in 
such an enterprise.’” 


The centenary of Primitive Methodism 
was celebrated a few week ago, at its birth- 
place, the historic hill called Mow Cop at 
Stoke-on-Trent, England. There was a pic- 
turesque camp-meeting early in the day, 
and 100,000 Methodists were gathered from 
all parts of the country. 


“Tittle Portugal has joined the move- 
ment against the Vatican and actually re- 
scinds an order issued by the Archbishop 
in obedience to instructions from Rome. 
Portugal for centuries has been an obedient 
servant of the Church and this action in- 
volves more than it may seem. There is a 
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spirit of independence among the most 
faithful of Catholic nations that would have 
been impossible but a few years ago. The 
world moves slowly, but it moves.” 


In the mission work of Korea, during the 
past year, over 4,000 women have travelled 


‘jon foot from the country, to Bible classes 


in the large stations, paying all their own 
expenses while at the classes, providing, 
usually carrying, their own food. Some of 
these classes were held in the winter, some 
in the Spring. The difficulties of the roads 
and the rivers to be crossed are quite be- 
sae anything dreamed of in our own coun- 
ry. 


The number of students preparing for the 
Ministry in the theological seminaries 
shows a substantial increase over the num- 
ber in attendance a year ago. Hight of the 
largest Seminaries report 266 students as 
against 229 a year ago, and similar reports 
come from many other schools. The at- 
tention which the Church has been giving 
to the need of more ministers is beginning 
to bear fruit. 


The W. F. M. S. of the United Free Church 
f Scotland has only been in existence for 
ten years. The tenth Annual Report is to 
hand. The Society is doing a good work. 
It has one hundred and nine young women 
in the foreign field, fourteen in Manchuria, 
twenty-nine in Africa, and sixty-six in In- 
a {ts revenue last year was over $150,- 

0. 


“Reforms in the Congo Free State seem 
assured under the new ruler, King Albert 
of Belgium. A large area will be opened to 
free commerce, taxes will be reduced and 
collected in money rather than in forced 
labor; native officials will be swhstituted 
for white men, and polygamy will be sup- 
pressed.” 


“Former President Roosevelt has been 
paying high tributes to the missionaries, 
whose work he has seen in Africa. He is 
reported as saying that the missionary is 
an ‘all round gooa fellow, but the mission- 
ary’s wife is a better fellow still.’ ” 


The last enumeration of missionaries in 
China gives their number as 3,270. The 
native Church is doubling about every se- 
ven years and the missionary force every 
ten years. 


No man can look at the missionary re- 
sults in any part of the world and deny 
that ours is the religion for the world—the 
true religion William J. Schieffelin. 


The spreading of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the biggest business proposition 
in the world to-day.—Dr. Isaac T. Headland. 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and _ obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the Record it is 
because they are not received. 


as Soon 


The General Assembly meets in 


Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
New Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


1. Sydney. 

2. Inverness, West Bay, 12 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 6 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace. 

o. Truro; Truro, 24sep., Lo pi: 

6; Halifax, Walitax -20 Sep. 10) 3,1: 

7, Lunenburg. 

S..5b. pONn ote tonnes shen: LO acm: 

9. Miramichi, Chatham, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
TOR Pye. ne 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 13 Sep., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont., 2 Tues., Sep. 

3. Glengarry, Maxville, 1 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockvile, Bishop’s Mills, 20 Sep. 


Synod. of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 20 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 26 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
23. Barrie, Stayner, 13 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Sudbury, 20 Sep., 8 p.m. 

27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 Sep., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 6 Sep., 10.30 
. Paris, Brantford; 18 iSep., iegiim, 
London, London, 6 ‘Sep., 10.30 a.m. 

. Chatham, Windsor, 13 Sep., 10 a.m. 
Sarnia.) Sarnia, 14 Sep. yo vate 

, Stratford, Stratford; (13 Sep. 10 aam. 

. Huron, Brucefield, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Sep., 10 a.m. 

. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 


89. Superior, Fort Frances, 13 ‘Sep. 

40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll, bi-mon. 

41, Rock Lake, Morden, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
42, Glenboro, Cypress River, 20 Sep., 1 p.m. 
43. Portage; P. La Pra., Ist Tues. Sep: 

44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week Sep. 

45. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 13 Sep., 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 12 Sep., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


47. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 Sep. 9 a.m. 

48. Arcola, Manor, 6 Sep., 3 p.m. 

49, Alameda, Estevan, 13 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 15 Sep., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Esterhazy, Sep. 

52. Regina, Regina, 13 Sep., 9 am. , 
53. Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

55. Battleford, Battleford, 6 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 


Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Wainwright, 15 Sep., 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Edmonton, 6 Sep., 10 a.m. 
58. Lacombe, Ponoka, 7 Sep. 2 p.m. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sep. 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. MacLeod, Lethbridge, Sep. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Rossland, Sep. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sep. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
_ Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Sentinel.—There is a paper which 
we would like to recommend, “The Senti- 
nel.” Send fifteen cents, addressed to 
“The Sentinel,’ Toronto, and get it on 
trial for three months. This is not an ad- 
vertisement. We have not been asked to 
publish this notice. “The Sentinel’ does not 
know that we are doing so. It is because 
we think the paper is one that Canadians 
should have and read. Try it and See. 


Annals of Sixty Years is the title of a 
tastefully gotten up and illustrated pamph- 
let story of Cooke’s Church, Toronto, widely 
known through its phenomenal growth 
under the ministry of Dr. Wm. Patterson. 
For fifty cents copies will be mailed to any 
address by the author, Mr. James Alison, 
88 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Rae 

Companionship and communion with 
Christ can be gained only at the price of 
obedience. 


Those who are wisely active in the work 
of the Church seldom have occasion to 
complain of lack of friendliness. 


The fact that the lives men are living 
are harmless in the sight of their fellow 
men is no proof that they are blameless in 
the sight of God. 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” If 
there is anyone here who has not “rest” it 
is because he has not “come.” 


If you have no genius work your common 
sense all the harder. All the geniuses say 
that genius is common sense and hard work. 


In the recent death of Rev. Alexander 
Sutherland, D.D., at the good old age of 
seventy-seven years, the Methodist Church of 
Canada loses one who has for many 
years been the foremost figure in the mis- 
sionary department of her work. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 


COLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Yeare 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S TOILET snd SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 
Soaps thus made. It ie truly said:— 


IT 1S NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods and be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 
Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


DEFINITIONS GF FRIENDSHIP. 


Said a Swede: “I tink a frien is a feller 
vot knows all about you and still likes you. 

A sweet faced young lady said “A friend 
is a jewel that shines brightest in the dark- 
ness of misfortune. 

An athlete said: “I think a friend is a 
balancing pole that enables us to walk the 
tight rope of life without falling. 

A physician said “A friend is a soft ban- 
dage and soothing ointment for the cuts 
and bruises of life.’ 

A journalist ‘said, “A friend is a volume 
found ordinarily in cloth or leather, but 
sometimes in silken binding. Seek such a 
friend and cling to him with all your heart 
and as long as you live.” 

A jeweler said, “A friend is 
link in the chain of life.” 

Said the botanist “A friend is a vine that 
clings, to us and hides the discrepancies 
and rough places in our lives. 

“Yes” said the florist “and the greater 
the ruin the closer it clings.” 

“A sad faced woman dressed in black 
said, “A friend, why a friend is the one 
who comes in when the whole world goes 
out.” 

“My mama’s my best friend’ said the 
little girl of ten summers, “Yes, and pop 
too, bofe of ‘em’ chimed in her brother of 
two. 

Then said the young gentleman of c¢ighty 
years “‘After a service of seventy years I 
know that the best friend of all is Jesus.” 
—W. EH. Henderson in the iGideon. 


Happiness is not found by seeking, but 
comes to us when we are in harmony with 
God’s plan for us, and allow ourselves to 
lie passive in his hands. Pleasure sought is 
often pleasure lost. 


a golden 


Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore. 
—Emerson. 


the truth of Christianity. 


So live with men as if God saw you; so 
speak with God as if men heard you. 


He who commits injustice is ever made 
more wretched than he who suffers it— 
Plato. i | gpa i 


A candle itthat won’t shine in one room is © 


very unlikely to shine in another.—J. Hud- 
soni Taylor. 


We should widen our expectations to the 
magnificent sweep of His promises.—Mac- 
Laren. 


The other man’s work may look to you 
like play. Yours is apt to look the same 
way to him. 


Don’t magnify the little vexations of life 
into crosses and carry them along. ‘Leave 
them behind. 


“He who reigns within himself, and rules 


passions, desires and fears, is more than a 


king.’—Milton. 


“The Christ-gift involves and guarantees 
all the rest, the Peace, ‘above all earthly 
dignities.’ ’—Exchange. 


Severity without sympathy will not melt 
hearts any more than the blasts of winter 
will meit the snow. 


You are not a genius, but if you do the 
right thing, at the right time, in the right 
way, you will get there. 


The best means of keeping near to God 
is the closet—secret prayer. Here the bat- 
tle is won or lost.—Payson. 


No fountain is so small but that heaven 
can be mirrored in its bosom; no life too 
small to reflect the Divine. 


It is not the temptation yielded to, but 
the temptation rejected, that makes moral 
fiber.—Henry Churchill King. 


Perhaps it would be a good thing for 
many of us in our praying seasons if we 
were to say less and listen more.—Jowett. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was once asked 
to give in two words a satisfactory proof of 
His reply was: 
ole viagtiis « 


“Resolved, that I will not let any grass 
grow under my feet, and that I will not 
live- so rapidly as to-compel the grass to 


grow over my head.” 


“And when the strife is fierce, the war- 
fare long, breaks .on the ear the distant 
triumph song and hearts are brave again 
and arms are strong—Hallelujah!” 


It is not the sight of our sinful heart. that | 
humbles us; it is a sight of Jesus Christ. ~ 
“T am undone for mine eyes have seen the 
King.”’—Andrew ‘Bonar. . 


To judge me, Christ has only to look at. 


me; for all the deeds and thoughts of my 
past life have their resultant in my present 
character.—Amos R. Wells. 


If you would fall into any extreme, let it 
be on the side of gentleness. The human 
mind is so constructed that it resists vigor 
and yields to softness. 


A dead fish will float with the tide; it 
takes a live one to Swim up: stream. It is 
much easier to slide down the banister, 
than it is to climb up stairs. 


You have never been and will never be 
crushed by the burdens of to-day. it is only 
when you add to-morrow’s burdens that the 


weight becomes more than you can ‘bear. 


That tis a good day in which you make 
some one happy. It is astonishing how 
little it takes to make one happy. Feel 
that the day is wasted in which you have 


not succeeded in this.—Talmage. 


Total abstinence means that men will 
keep away from drink. Prohibition means 
that the ‘State will keep drink away from 
men. 
to have a sober country. 

Happiness may fly away, pleasures pall 
or cease to be obtained, wealth decay, 
friends fail or prove unkind; but the power 
to serve God never fails and the love of 
Him is never rejected.—Froude. 

The highest state of religious life is 
when a man sacrifices every personal and 
wordly advantage, encounters every an- 
noyance or peril, if need be, rather than be 


in the least untrue to what his soul  be- 
lieves the commandments of God.—ZJ. 
Storrs Smith. 


The best way to drive a man or boy to 


destruction, especially the latter, for he has: 


less resistance than the former, ‘s ‘to as- 
cribe to him evil motives or attributes 
which be does not possess, or which he pos- 
sesses in common with all humanity. In 


nine cases out of ten he’ll fulfil your expec- 


tations and go you one better. 


Take your life day by day and hour by - 


hour. Do not look too far ahead. If you 


are suffering, you have only to suffer that. 


day. If you have an anxiety God under- 
takes to see you through it, but only day 
by day. One of the great secrets of a 
happy, calm and strong life is to pray day 
by day, and trust day by a ee of 
London, tél 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 7th 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GrorGr Dickson, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MAcpoONALD, B.A., Principal. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


WHEN A LIFE COMPANY 


receives from its Policyholders such 
informal and spontaneous expres-~ 
sions of approval as the following, 
it is clear that the relations between 
Policyholder and Company are all 
they should be :— 


‘Your favor to hand enclosing 
amount of dividend on Policy. 
This is just like finding money. 
I only wish that ail the Policies 
I have might pay the same.” 


Those contemplating Life Insurance 
will do well to look into the Policies 
that earn such invariable approval 
clearly shown in the unprecedented 
business being written by 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
MeShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.5.4 
. "UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
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Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Use the “DUPLEX” Envelope 


For the Weekly Offering. 
The Easiest and Best Method. 


Boys prepared for the 


SAI N T Universities, Royal Military 
AN D =) EW: Ss College and Business. 


Re-Opens Sept. 13, 1910 


co LLECE Rev. 0. Bruce MACDONALD, 


Headmaster. 


M.A., LL.D. 
Calendarsent on application 
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Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis« 
sions, etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R, DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Iresbyterian Publications. 
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Che Lreshyterian Aecord 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Please Note Terms 


Price yearly, in advance, 75 cents. 
Two copies, $1.00; three, $1.25; four to six, $1.50. 
Jn parcels of six or more, 25 cents each. 
Postage abroad 1ldcts. yearly. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year 
ending with December. 


Names are not put on each REcorD in a pareel. 
Lhe Krcoorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or com missions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
Thereis no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
uSing it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and findingit helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par, 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt iotice. 


The Regular Issue is now 
65,060 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Kecord, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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STEPS IN MISSION PROGRESS. 


The progress of the home end of foreign 
missicn work is marked by well defined 
steps. 

A first step is when a church in any coun- 
try, usually after long and careful consi- 
deration, with fear and trembling and per- 
haps opposition, decides to undertake the 
burden of supporting a missionary in some 
foreign (field. 

This was seen when the Synod of Nova 
“Scotia sent Rev. John Geddie to the South 
Seas in 1846, the first foreign missionary 
from any part of the overseas British dom- 
inions. 

It was seen when the Church in Old Can- 
ada, now the “Western Section” after 
hesitating, for fear of lack of funds, decided 
in 1871 to send Rev. George Leslie Mac- 
kay to the foreign field. 


Both these men, the first missionaries 
from the Hast and from the West went forth, 
not Knowing whither. The former went to 
the South Seas to select a field there, the 
latter to China to select one there. Both 
worked their way by stages; the former 
taking a small coasting vessel from Hali- 
fax te Boston, hoping to get a passage in 
a whaling ship from some New England 
port to the South Seas; the latter getting 
his railway ticket piecemeal across the 
American Continent, trusting to get a pas- 
sage to China when he reached the Pacific 
coast. 

This was the beginning of our foreign 
mission work, and represents what is 
usually the first stage. 


A second stage of the home end of the 
work, is when a congregation undertakes 
to support a missionary. If this were pro- 
posed at the outset it would ‘be deemed 
visionary. But as Knowledge increases and 
zeal deepens and a sense of responsibility 
grows, the time comes when the suggestion 
finds a ready response. 
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This stage was reached years ago in our 
own church, and to-day quite a number of 
the congregations of our church are sup- 
porting their own missionary. Some have 
gone beyond this, and after trying one mis- 
sionary for a time and finding the yoke 
easy, the burden light, have taken on 
others, and are to-day supporting several 
families in the foreign field. 

a 

The next stage is the awakening to res- 
ponsibility and opportunity on the part of 
individuals. For some time past men of 
means have been sending their substitutes 
to the foreign field. To-day several of our 
missionaries are thus supported. 

All of these stages were once deemed im- 
practicable, and each, as it was attained, 
was by many deemed final, but each was 
only a stepping stone to better things. 

And the end is not yet. There is the far- 
ther step of individuals supporting sta- 
tions, with their staff of missionaries and 
native workers. This stage is commended 
to men and women of wealth who are 
beginning to realize their stewardship. 

pcan ad 

This stage too has been reached in our 
church. A wealthy and generous family, in 
addition to other mission work more than 
most, are undertaking for a term of years 
the opening up and support of a new station 
in Honan, and have provided for a_hospi- 
tal there. The place chosen by the F. M. 
Committee is Wu An, in the extreme north- 
ern part of Honan. Land has been secured 
for a station. Two young men, a minister 
and a doctor, with their wives, are going 
out this Autumn. The minister is Rev. 
James Menzies, a native of Ontario, a gra- 
duate, last Spring, of Knox College. The doc- 
tor is Frederic M. Auld, a native of -P. HB. 
Island, a graduate of McGill, and for over 
a year one of the doctors in the Montreal 
General Hospital. He was ordained to the 
eldership, and designated to Honan, in Ers- 
kine Church, Montreal, Sabbath 
11 September, i 


evening, 
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Think what this new station means. It 
means a centre of help and healing for 
body and soul for probably a million peo- 
ple. Think of the relief from pain and 
suffering afforded by that centre of healing. 
Think of the young Chinese trained in 
the knowledge of medicine to heal their 
fellow men. Think of the Knowledge of a 


Saviour taught to those who knew no 
Saviour. Think of the young Chinese 
trained as teachers and evangelists to 


teach their fellows. Think of this stream of 
blessed influence, of healing for body and 
soul, broadening and deepening as it flows 
onward through the _ years, bringing 
blessing to- ever increasing thousands, all 
down through the future of China’s his- 
tory, and through eternity. 

That is what the founding of this new 
mission station means. Blessed is the man 
or woman to whom the Lord gives means 
and heart for such a work, a work that will 
yield for ever revenues of satisfaction and 
gratitude and joy. 


PIS EEN EEN 


The rapid development of our country 
has a message to all. To the young and 
strong it offers a field of work and reward, 
to business and commerce it opens con- 
tinually new sources of weath, the various 
professions find it it an ever widening 
field for their energies, and to all these 
calls there is eager response. The treasures 
of the forum, the forest, the field and the 
mine, are eagerly sought. 

But the loudest call, that which is most 
imperative, is the call from Jesus Christ to 
Christian men and women to seize the op- 
portunities of winning and holding this 
fast-growing young nation to Himself. The 
very pressure of other claims tends to 
crowd out His claim. The lure of other 


things tends to draw men away from Him.. 


The increasing busyness of life, unless 
carefully guarded against, leaves ever less 
room for Him and His work. 

Men need to be reminded that all gain 
without Him is loss; that to allow the 
temporal to crowd out the eternal is sui- 
cidal. 

To keep before men, amid the pressure 
of other things, their own highest interests, 
is a work that demands all the energies of 
the Christian people of Canada. The 
various lines of church activity are among 
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the means by which this is to be accom- 
plished. Ground lost now can never be re- 
gained. 


A touching incident at the last meeting 
of the F. M. Committee, was when Rev. 
Jas. Fraser Campbell, D.D., of India, was 
bidding good bye, in view of return to his 
field. He has been thirty-four years in In- 
dia. He is the oldest missionary in the 
foreign fields of the Western Section of the 
Church. He said that he was meeting with 
the Committee, probably for the last time, 
for, if spared another furlough period, they 


“might think him too old to send back again 


if he came home, and as he wished to give 
his life, all of it, to India, he thoughtait 
might be jbetter to stay there, rather than 
run the risk of not returning to the work. 

Those who have known Dr. Campbell, 
life long, know best how devoted that life 
has ‘been. 


The last of the Record’s “Letters from 
Assembly,” in the July issue, begins with 
“The Assembly is over. Its members are 
scattered, not all to meet again.” At the 
end of the letter is mentioned “the pleasure 
of having, as an active member of Assem- 
bly, Governor Fraser, of Nova Scotia, a 
worthy elder, who magnifies the office of the 
eldership, not in an official way, but in a 
simple, earnest, Christian life; who is so 
much bigger than his office as Governor that 
it has not the slightest effect upon him.” 

Little did the members of Assembly dream 
that so soon, that warm and kindly heart 
would be still, that ringing voice silent, that 
great stalwart frame helpless in death. 

But even then he knew that the time was 
short, and not long after he went to his 
country home in Guysboro, where, in calm 
trust, he passed with the passing summer 
and fell with the autumn leaf. 

Farewell, dear old classmate, and faith- 
ful, generous friend, till the class of ’72 have 
their grand reunion. 


Never let the rush of business crowd out 
prayer. The more work that any day has 
to do, the more time must be spent in 
prayer in preparation for that work. You 
will not lose time by it, you will save time 
by it. Prayer is the greatest time saver 
known to man.—Dr. Torrey. 
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CHURCH UNION. 


This is a question of supreme importance 
at the present time. It has possibilities of 
great good or ill. It should be a subject 
of careful thought and inquiry by every 
member of the Church. Above all it should 
be a matter of earnest prayer that the 
church may be led aright. It is not to be 
recklessly rushed forward by those who are 
fully persuaded in their own minds, nor is 
it to be denounced as impossible by those 
who are not yet able to see that it is the 

est thing. 

But, recognizing that Christ is the only 
king and head of the Church by whatever 
name she may be called, that she is dearer 
to Him ithan she can be to any of His peo- 
ple, that He will lead where she trustfully 
follows, let each one seek light, walk in 
the light as he sees the light and the Great 
Leader will guide into ever clearer light. 

One thing is imperative upon all Christ- 
ian people, no matter what denomination 
they belong to, “Unity of Spirit in the ‘bond 
of peace.” Presbyterians, Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and others, should reco- 
gnize Christ as their King and Head, 
should make their one aim the extension 
of His Kingdom, and should recognize in 
each other helpers in the one great cause. 

Then comes the great question which is 
now engaging these three churches, viz., 
whether they should merge into one out- 
ward organization, or do their work as 
they now are. 

This is a question of expediency. Unity 
of Spirit, a right attitude of mind and soul 
towards fellow Christians, is imperative. 
Method of organization for work is option- 
al. If a thousand Presbyterian families in 
a section of a city can do more and better 
work for all concerned, for themselves as 
well as others, in ome congregation, they 
should be one; if as two congregations they 
should be two. But whether one or two 
they must live and love as children of one 
Father. 

So if a hundred thousand families, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregational, can 
do more and better work for all concerned, 
themselves and others, as one great united 
organization, they should be one; if they can 
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call more members into Christian work, and 
reach more by their work, as three, they 
should continue three. 


The great problem now before these three 
churches in Canada is as to whether they 
can do more for all concerned, themselves 
as well as others, by their present different 
types of organization, or by amalgamation 
into one type, with, of course, the uncertain- 
ty as to whether all three types, with the 
new one additional, would not still persist. 

The sixty-six presbyteries of the Church 
are considering this question. How many 
have decided it at this writing we do not 
know. Two that we have seen are Kings- 
ton and Winnipeg. Kingston Presbytery, 
after a long and earnest discussion could 
not come to a decision and deferred the 
matter till their March Meeting. 

Winnipeg presbytery, also after long and 
earnest debate, decided to ask the people 
of their congregations what they wished in 
the matter. From this decision Dr. Patrick 
and two others dissented. 

September REcoRD gave, so far as known, 
the reasons, pro and con, re union, and 
asked for any additional reasons on either 
side. The following has been received in 
favor of union. It is mentioned in Septem- 
ber, but is given again here, viz.:— 

That “waste and overlapping, misguided 
activity and want of effort which arose 
from disunion were retarding the work of 
the Lord.” 

If there are any other reasons in favor, 
we would be glad to receive them. 

(Note—A correspondent also writes:— 
“The statement in the September Rrcorp 
that “the Foreign Field is already delimited 
and there is practically no overlapping, un- 
fortunately goes beyond what the facts war- 
Tantn.: 

The REcORD simply presents, 
known, the reasons that have been given on 
both sides, no matter by whom, unless they 
are manifestly unreasonable. 

In. connection with the above, it is but 
fair to say, for the satisfaction of our own 
foreign mission supporters, and altogether 
apart from the question of Union, that our 
own foreign fields are delimited, that there 
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is practically no overlapping, that the four- 
teen millions in our foreign fields are left 
to ourselves, that if we do not give them the 
Gospel there are at present no others there 
to give it to them. 

It may also be stated, in the interest of 
foreign missions, generally, that the aim of 
most of the world’s missionary societies for 
a number of years past, and more now than 
ever, has been to observe tthe “Comity of 
Missions” and avoid needless overlapping). 

The following additional reasons against 
union have been received. 

That all the discussion which has taken 
place, has been confined to the abstract 
question of union, while the proposed Basis 
has scarcely been mentioned. 

That if this Basis of Union be accepted, 
it means:— 

That the right of congregations to choose 
their ministers, would be taken from them 
and vested in a settlement committee, 

That the Kirk session and its eldership 
would be abolished. 

That ordination by presbytery, the very 
essence of Presbyterianism, would be done 
away. 

That the ministry would ibe subject to a 
kind of episcopacy in the form of a settle- 
ment committee, which would make and 
sever ministerial ties at their pleasure,— 

That solemn ordination vows, and sub- 
scription to any creed would be abolished.— 

That while there is a Statement of Doc- 
trine, none are asked to subscribe to it. 
That the ministers are merely asked if 
they believe themselves to be converted men 
and if they will preach the Bible,— 

That a minister of the church might teach 
unitarianism, universalism or agnosticism, 
if he believed it to be in the Word of God. 

That while the representatives to Assem- 
bly are now chosen by a presbytery, under 
the new system the commissioners to the 
Supreme Court would be chosen by the 
Synods. 

That it would mean the end of democracy 
in our church if commissioners to Assembly 
were chosen by Synods. 

That union would mean severance from 
Pan Presbyterianism and the Presbyterian 
Churches throughout the world,— 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calis From. 

Knox Ch., Cornwall, to Mr. A. B. McLeod, 
of Truro, N.S. 

Mellbourne and Riverside, London Pres., 
to Mr. D. C. Stephens, of West Lawrence- 
town. 

St. George’s, London Jct., Ont., 
John Lindsay of Kintore. 

Whitewood, Sask., to Mr. R. H. Gilmour 
of New Denver. 

Prince Rupert, B.C., to Mr. F. W. Kerr. 

Grace Ch. Calgary, Alta. to Mr. Alex. Hs- 
ler of Philadelphia. 

Woodlands, Ont., to Mr. N. McLaren of 
Bishop Mills. Accepted . 

Wetaskiwin, Alta. to Mr. 
Killam, 

Knox Ch., Embro, Ont., to Mr. F. Mathe- 
son. 

Collingwood, Ont., 
of Stratford. 

Lucan and Fraser Ch., Stratford Pres., to 
Mr. Isaac Campbell of Harrow. 

Carstairs, Alta., to Mr. Jno. Rex. Brown 
of Burgoyne. 

Lake Megantic, Que. to Mr. J. R. Douglas 
of Milford, N.S. Accepted. 


to Mr. 


McGuggan of 


toe Mr.. "2. “Thompsens 


Xnductions Into. 
St. Andrews Ch., Brantford, Ont., 13 Sep. 
Mr. Andrew Allan. 
Lucknow, Ont., 5 Aug. Mr. J. S. Duncan. 
Aylmer and Springfield, London Pres., 22 
Sept. Mr. J. M. MacGillirvay. 


Markdale, Ont., 29 Sept: Mr. P. M: 
Phalen. 

Westport, Ont., 22-Sept. Mr. W. A. Mac- 
Kenzie. 


Southampton, Ont., 1st Sept., Mr. J. EH. 
Hogg. 


Resignations of. 


Burnside, Mian. Mr. Farquhar McRae. 

Dutton, Ont. Mr. J. Malcolm. 

Beamsville and Clinton, Ont., Mr. Mac- 
Intyre. 


Chalmers, Ch. Hamilton, Mr. Harris. 

Hagersville, Ont., Mr. Lowrie. 

Markham and Cedar Grove, Ont. Mr. W. 
M. Grant. 

Fairbanks, Ont. Mr. J. M. Whitelaw. 

Morewood, Ont., Mr. Horace Peckover, 

Levis, Que., Mr. J. A. Macfarlane. 


Sawyerville, Que. Mr. Jas. Hastien. 
Brigden, Ont., Mr. Walter Reid. 


1910 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


It has come and gone. A few impres- 
sions are in order. Of course, impressions 
differ with the thing impressed. The im- 
pression produced by a shower depends 
upon the soil. One would not expect a 
Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian to have 
similar impressions of the Congress. It is 
probable too that among many thinking 
intelligent Roman Catholic laymen the im- 
pressions regarding it differ from those of 
the clergy and some other of the people. 

But what we wish to give, is not so much 
the impressions of the Congress upon any 
one, e.g. the writer, but, so far as could be 
gathered from observation, some general 
facts, effects, results, impressions, which 
seemed to accompany or flow from it, so far 
as the community is concerned. 

One thing was the burden it imposed. A 
real estate dealer, in speaking of it, during 
the week of its meeting, said “It has prac- 
tically paralyzed some lines of business. 
There are large numbers of working men 
who buy trom me pbuilding lots, on 
the monthly instalment plan, intending to 
. build a home for themselves, and many such 
have come to me saying:—‘We cannot pos- 
sibly make a payment this month.’” 

The cause of their inability was the heavy 
tax they had to pay to meet the ex- 
pense of the Congress. The poorest parish 
had to raise a large amount. The decora- 
tions, the arches, the towers, the towereites, 
the illuminations, the entertainment, etc., 
must have cost a great sum. 


On the other hand, while there was 
special burden imposed, there was special 
privilege granted; the people were allowed 
to eat meat every day during Congress 
week. The permission to do so was cabled 
from Rome a few days before the Congress 
opened. The reason given was that owing 
to the expected crowds, the food problem 
might be an easier one if ail could eat 
without question what might be set before 
them. 

While this is a matter for Roman Catho- 
lics, yet it is fairly a subject for public dis- 
cussion, for they have set themselves and 
their teachings very prominently before the 
world, and claim that all others should join 
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them. It is, therefore, quite in order for 
others to ask what they are expected to join, 
and thinking people cannot but inquire 
what possible connection there can be be- 
tween sin against God and eating meat on 
Friday rather than Thursday; or why, if it 
be sin to eat meat on other Fridays, it was 
no sin to eat it on this Friday; or why the 
same thing may be a sin this week and no 
sin the next week and a sin the week after. 

If the answer be that the pope’s permission 
makes allowable at one time that which is 
sin at another time, then sin is mot trans- 
gressing God’s law, but a matter of the 
pope’s will. If he chooses to permit a thing 
it is all right. If he forbids, it 1s sin. If he 
forbids to-day and permits to-morrow and 
forbids the day after, then it is sin to-day, 
all right to-morrow, and sin the next day; 
and whether a thing is sin or not depends 
not upon what God says about it, but what 
the pope says about it. 

Another fact was that the great proces- 
sion on the last day of the Congress, the event 
to which all else led up, and which was the 
climax, the feature of the Congress, the 
one thing in honor of which the Congress 
was held was the cause of more unneces- 
sary Sabbath work than any other thing 
that has ever taken place in Montreal. 
Never on a Sabbath were there so many 
trains arriving and departing; never had 
the railway employees such a Sabbath of 
toil; never had the waiters in hotels and 
restaurants such a long and weary Sab- 
bath; never were the street cars so throng- 
ed on Sabbath, or so many of them run- 
ning, and never had so many of the street 
car employees such a long and taxing Sab- 
bath day’s work. Never in Montreal’s his- 
tory, on week day or Sabbath, were restau- 
rants and railway stations so packed with 
waiting thousands, or fruit shops so com- 
pletely bought out. 

Whether there was in all this loss a gain 
to match, apart from the financial gain of 
those who provided food and _ transport, 
there will doubtless be difference of opin- 
ion, we merely record the fact. 


A striking feature was a lack of the de- 


votion that might have been expected. The 
whole attitude of this great day and its pro- 
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cession, to which all else was but tributary, 
was a holiday attitude, rather than a de- 
vout one. 

On other holy days when the host is borne 
by priests in their robes through the streets 
of Montreal, the crowds lining the street 
kneel reverently when it is passing. At 
such times it is the only procession. It is 
the centre of attention and attraction. 

But the great Congress procession was 
four hours long, the host at the 
close. It did not take four hours to walk 
its course, for that course was not more 
than three or four miles in length, but the 
first of it had reached the end two hours 
before the last part of it got started. For 
over three hours there were societies, in 
great number an long drawn succession, 
with their banners and uniforms and mi- 
litary bands, and the waiting crowds along 
the route in festive mood; and when at 
length the clergy appeard in their brilliant 
apparel, bearing the host, they seemed but 
part of that display. The sight-seeing spi- 
rit of the previous hours seemed to project 
itself to the end, and there was nothing of 
the spirit of reverence that is sometimes 
seen on other such occasions. 

If the success of the Congress is to be 
judged by the reverent adoration of the 
host in honor of which the Congress met, 
then it would have to be adjudged a failure. 


coming, 


One thing in which it differed from most 
conferences was that it did not meet to 
study methods and conditions and formu- 
late plans of work. Apart from the recep- 
tions and processions and masses there 
were some sermons and addres3es, nearly 
all glorifying the Hucharist. It had no au- 
thority to study or to plan. The orders 
come from head quarters and the business 
of the workers is to obey. 

At some of these sermons and lectures, ag 
was natural, Protestantism 
denounced, and, as is 
sented. 


was squarely 
common, misrepre- 
In a country where free speech ob- 
tains it is what might ‘be expected that 
those who are opposed to Protestantism 
should say what they think of it. Protestant- 
ism does not rest on such a poor founda- 
tion as to be shaken by any words of those 
who may . choose to talk ill about it. By 
their fruits ye shall know them, and, judged 
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by this standard Protestantism while far 
short of its duty, has nothing to lose by 
comparison with any other form of faith 
that the world has ever seen. 


So far as can be gathered the Congress 
has come and gone and left little impress 
behind. A general opinion is that it has 
not advanced the cause of Rome. Cere- 
mony and pomp and spectacular isplay 
may impress ignorance, but in proportion as 
knowledge advances the power of ceremon- 
ial lessens. And whenever it ceases to im- 
press, its effect is of a directly opposite 
kind. 

EN: 

Such displays are not to be feared. By 
emphasizing so strongly, as the great truth 
in which their system rests, the miracle of 
the Eucharist, the word of the priest chang- 
ing the wafer into the real body and blood 
of Christ, a doctrine which multijudes of 
thinking men among them must accept with 
mental reservation, and which few who are 
outside of them could ever be won to ac- 
cept, they are using the best means not to 
win but the opposite. 

‘here are many who might be impressed 
with the music, or the ceremonial of a Ro- 
man church, or the moral teachings which 
sometimes find. place in her pulpits, or her 
praise of religious tolerance which is _ fre- 
quently heard in Protestant countries though 
mever where she herself has control; but 
there are few who could accept the miracle 
of the mass. Hence a Congress of which 
this is the special feature, is mot likely to 
be a good converting agency. 


What Protestants have to be on their 
guard against, in Canada as everywhere, 
is not Roman Catholic people, who are our 
good neighbors and friends, but the organi- 
zation which controls them, which is above 
aud apart from the people, which the Roman 
Catholic people themselves are fighting to- 
day in Spain and Portugal, which seeks in 
all things, religious and secular, to get con- 
trol and to dominate the people, and which, 
when in control, never allows liberty or 
equal civil and religious rights to others. 


The duty of Protestants is to place the 
word of God in every Canadian home. 


1910 


EVANGELISM—APPEAL FOR 
PRAYER. 


Rev. J. G. Sirmarer, D.D. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Evange- 
lism has a great work on hand at the pres- 
ent time in the form of evangelistic cam- 
paigns in several of the great missionary 
presbyteries. 

—— 

(1) In Algoma, two hundred miles long 
and perhaps fifty miles wide. Many mis- 
sion fields in this territory have for years 
had only summer supply, and not always 
of the most inspiring type. Several pas- 
tors from outside gave their vacation to 
the strenuous work of daily evangelistic 
meetings in these fields. What joy and 
cheer they brought into hearts, homes, 
congregations and communities! 

In the larger places a simultaneous cam- 
paign is now in progress. Rev. F. A. Ro- 
binson, assistant secretary, is in general 
charge. Rev. Dr. Wm. Patterson is one of 
the missioners. There are fourteen in all, 
engaged in helping the pastors or mission- 
aries. A great work is being done, Christ- 
tians are being quickened, some who had 
fallen are re-claimed. Numbers are being 
born into. the kingdom of joy, peace, 
righteousness, love, service and sacrifice. 

Will not the whole Church pray that this 
work may be carried forward to completion 
and made enduring in its resulis? 

— 

(2) On the 14th of October an equal 
number of men will begin a six weeks’ 
campaign in Kootenay and Kamloops pres- 
byteries in British Columbia. 

The missionaries there are fighting a 
brave and often sorely discouraging battle, 
The odds are against the Church of Christ 
in many fields. Many are hostile. Most 


are indifferent. Drink, Sabbath desecra- 
tion, gambling, and social vice do their 
worst. The proportion of foreigners is 


very large. 

The missionaries there in a special sense 
heed, and surely are entitled to, the prayers 
of the whole Church. Pray for them and 
for the faithfal believers who stand with 
them—for the victims of the quartette of vi- 
ces above named—for the missioners and 
Singers going in, in the name of Christ the 
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Almighty Saviour, to lead in a great spe- 
cial effort to overcome evil, save the sink- 
ing, and give new life and hope to mission- 
aries and churches. Pray for them. 


(3) About November 27th a similar 
campaign begins in the great missionary 
presbytery of Yorkton, Saskatchewan. A 
missioner and singer have been at work 
for months in the mission fields. From 
November 27th to December 20th or there- 
avouts a simultaneous campaign will be 
conducted in ten or twelve large centres. 

The need is very great. “Wheat’ and 
‘land’ and in some cases drink, are chok- 
ing out the seed of the Kingdom. It willbe 
a hard, stubbornly fought battle. But our 
Lord and Saviour will win out if the Church 
takes His battle seriously. 

Let us pray for the brethren in all these 
fields, for those who go in to help them, 
and for all who will be brought face to face 
with the claims of Christ. ‘If ye shall ask 
anything in My Name, I will do it.” 


THE “FACT” OF CHRIST. 

The early Christians were carried along 
in their spiritual life by a great enthusiasm, 
born in part of a complete revulsion of feel- 
ing from the gloom of the post crucifixion 
days to the joy of the acknowledged Resur- 
rection fact. Those who to-day minimize 
the force of -Christ’s resurrection, or who 
try to discredit its fact, are utterly unable 
to account for the spread of Christianity in 
the world, and for the high quality of cha- 
racter which, on the average, it develops 
among all races in all lands where it has 
penetrated. Moral enthusiasm of a truly 
practical kind can be created and sustained 
only in connection with ‘personal faith in 
a living Christ. 


The Gospel of Christ is a fact; has been 
a fact for almost nineteen hundred years, 
and no amount of laughter, of scorn, or of 
unbelief can dislodge it from that point of 
vantage. The question as to the claim of 
Jesus is not involved in the question of 
fact. The gospel is in the world and will 
remain. 


A man cannot touch his neighbor’s heart 
with anything less than his own. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


A MARITIME APPEAL. 


Our church inthe Maritime Provinces has 
been carrying on Missions to the heathen 
for more than sixty years. It was the first 
in any part of the Empire, outside Britain, 
to undertake a mission to the heathen. ' 

Its work has been crowned with much 
success. Its first mission was to the New 
Hebrides, pioneered by the brave Geddie, 
and his brave wife who still lives, and fol- 
lowed up by like minded men and women of 
our own and other churches, some of them 
of martyr memory. Its latest was to Korea, 
that marvel of modern missions, while Tri- 
nidad makes, fitting third in the mission 
fields of the Synod by the sea. 

But the very success of the work means 
opening doors, increasing numbers seeking 
to be taught, more schools, more native 
teachers and evangelists, more money for 
the support of the work. It is the work of 
the men and women and children of the 
Synod, a work which they have undertaken, 
for which they have prayed, and their 
prayers have been answered in larger num- 
bers asking to be led into the light. 


The F,. M. Com., E. D. has just issued the 
following appeal. 

“In March last, after the closing of the 
annual accounts, the Committee found itself 
in circumstances, which, in its judgment, 
rendered retrenchment absolutely necessary. 
The result was a serious reduction in the es- 
timates from the fields. This call for curtail- 
ment came with something of the feeling of 
dismay to the men at the front. They saw 
in it grand opportunities lost, operations 
curtailed, the work of years crippled. 

“The Foreign Mission Committee is ex- 
ceedingly anxious that there shall be no 
need for curtailment of estimates for the 
coming year. They therefore wish to place 
the seriousness of the case thus early before 
the Church in the hope of preventing such 
disaster. 


‘ 
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“The financial condition is the foliowing. 
Amount received at the end of July, 1910, $7,- 
466. Of this amount $2,520 was contributed 
in four special gifts, leaving $4,946, as the 
ordinary contributions of the Church. 


“The amount received during the corres- 
ponding months of 1909 was $7,382. Of that 
amount $2,085 was special for the debt, leav- 
ing $5,297, as voming in the usual way. 

It will thus be seen that the amount re 
ceived, as the reguiar contributions of the 
Church, during the first five months of this 
ecclesiastical year is $351 less than that 
contributed for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


The outlook is thus serious and calls for 
prompt action. The present is a time of 
grave, impending crisis. Great is the ur- 
gency of the situation, imposing upon the 
Church an overwhelming responsibility. 
May she rise to a larger and truer concep- 
tion of what Christ requires of His follow- 
ers, and a clear vision of the needs and un- 
paralleled opportunity of the hour. 

“Should we not ask ourselves, in view of 
the condition of things, whether in the ma- 
terial prosperity of our country worldliness 
is not creeping into the Church, seeing that 
in the face of daily increasing wealth, our 
missionary gifts are increasing so slowly? 


“Has not the time arrived when indivi- 
dual churches might be induced to under- 
take the entire support.of individual mis- 
Sionaries? There is elsewhere a growing 
tendency for the stronger churches to have 
their own representative on the foreign 
field. One of our own churches has adopt- 
ed this method. Are there no others that 
might wisely follow this worthy example? 

“Are there not also in our churches indi- 
vidual men and women of consecrated 
means, who might suppert a missionary, 
whom they could regard as their substitute 
in the field. This is increasingly becoming 
a feature of modern methods. But what- 
ever method be adopted, there is a loud call 
for greatly increased liberality—for self-de- 
nying and prayerful effort. We have reach- 


ed an important stage in our missionary 
history. God has placed the opportunity 
for great things in our hands. But if ad- 


ditional help be withheld now, the cause of 
Christ may be put back, and the full fruit 
of past effort and investment remain un- 
gathered.” 


1910 


“WESTERN SECTION” IN KOREA. 


Herewith are some extracts from recent 
letters to Dr.. R..P.. Mackay, from Rev. J. 
M. McLeod, the pioneer missionary in 
Korea of the Western Section of our 
church.— 

Your letter is just to hand and I beg to 
thank you for the good news that my es- 
timates are passed. I am glad to inform 
you that Mr. Foote offers me either of his 
two men who have just graduated from 
Pyung An College. I shall give you full 
particulars as soon as I get’ the details. 
With this man of whom Mr. Foote highly 
speaks, along with the other two who are 
on the ground now, I shall be able to do 
something to meet the demand. 

I, have a letter from our man in the 
Kyung Sung district to-day in which he 
tells me he has organized three new 
groups in the extreme north and sold a 
dollar and a half worth of Mark’s Gospels 
at half a cent each. 

The Hoi Ryung valley, where there was 
not a single true Christian last December, 
has groups now, roughly speaking, all the 
way to Hoi Ryung. Since Pentecost. there 
has been nothing in the history of the 
church to equal the work of the Spirit to- 
day in Korea. 

You will be glad to know that I have 
been able to buy the land at Hoi Ryung 
for a mission station. I have just arrived 
home from my very successful trip to that 
place. I was very timid when I started 
out because this was the first time I ever 
bought property and because that particu- 
lar piece of land, now ours, was covetously 
desired by others for years past. 

The success of this trip is wholly due 
to the tact and winning qualities of Dr. 
Grierson’s young assistant, Mr. Kim Yong 
Bai. We sent him a few days ahead of 
me to ascertain if this particular land 
could be bought at a reasonable figure. 

The owner wanted a good price for it, 
but Mr. 
kind of work the missionaries would do in 
Hoi Ryung, and how they are here only to 
help the Koreans, pointing out the great 
work the missionaries are doing in Pyung 
Yang and elsewhere. This line of argu- 
ment so appealed to the man that he gave 
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us the land for less than half of what he 
could have got for it from other sources. 
Can you show anything better than that in 
Canada? 

This property is in the finest spot in the 
Whole city. It is situated within the wall, 
at the 8. EH. corner, is shéltered.by trees 
and the wall, facing the S. W., and com- 
mands the best view of the city and the 
Tuman Valley, and is an ideal position for 
our work. The Lord has been certainly 
good to us in giving us these properties at 
such a very low figure, at this very late. 
hour when the price of land is continually 
rising. 

KOREAN EVANGELIZATION 
SOCIETY. 


Rev. J. M. McLeod also writes:— 


The Korean Evangelization Society is a 
Korean organization. I am not sure if such 
another organization exists outside the 
Songchin field. Its purpose is to evangel- 
ize Korea and the regions in China and 
Siberia where Koreans reside, e.g., Kando 
and round about Vladivostock. This year 
the Society supports five evangelists at 
ten dollars each per month. Last year 
they supported only two, at nine dollars 
each per month. You will see from this 
comparison how the work is growing. 

Two of these five are in our territory, 
besides the man that was appvinted to 
look after the work till I can take charge, 
who is also an evangelist as well as vver- 
seer. The work of these men is to preach 
to the heathen, organize the new groups 
and teach the Christians. 

Their support is guaranteed by tne Kor- 
eans themselves. Every Christian through- 
out the Songchin field and our territory is 
supposed to be a member of the Society 
and the membership fee is five cents, or 
anything above that that the member feels 
like giving, “as the Lord hath prospered 
him.” Every new group is presented with 
the claims of the Society and are request- 
ed to become members, thus having a share 
in the speedy evangelization of their coun- 
try. 

To show you know the Korean Christians 
long to see their country at. the feet of 
Christ let me tell you what I witnessed 
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the last evening of our Annual Bible Study 
Class here in Songchin. That evening is 
given to the Missionary Society, and this 
year when the opportunity was granted to 
the audience to offer their subscriptions, 
one young man stood up and said that he 
had no money to give but he would wil- 
lingly give his watch if acceptable towards 
the cause of Christ. He then placed it on 
the table. That incident so inspired the 
rest that the money for the support of the 
evangelists was in the treasury that even- 
ing, 

Apart from the Koreans we, as mission- 
aries, have power in the Society only to 
appoint to each evangelist the district he 
is to work, and to receive his monthly re- 
port. 


~e 


Again in our own territory we have at 
present six colporteurs and a woman who 
works among the women, and they all do 
the work of an evangelist besides selling 
scriptures. Monthly we get reports from 
these workers also, and at the rate the 
work is growing I wonder how we shall 
ever overtake it. Thanks be to our Lord 
who has given me, in my evangelists and 
colporteurs, experienced and  Spirit-filled 
men whose labour of love and wise counsel 
in the work I certainly appreciate. 

To our evangelists we have given the 
power to receive catechumens. This will 
lighten our work considerably, but at the 
same time my own impression is. that 
some of these converts may be delayed 
eighteen months from ‘being baptized be- 
cause the missionary’s hands are already 
too full for thorough examination of each, 
where there are so Many. 


The problem of Christian education will 
become very serious to the missionary in 
the near future. Our own man tells me 
that every place he visits the people are 
simply pleading for Christian schools. 

On every hand I see the work growing 
at a most marvellous rate, and in the 
midst of it all I keenly feel my utter help- 
lessness. The harvest truly is plenteous 
but the labourers are few. Lord pity 
these shepherdless ones and send us men 
after Thine own heart. 
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REV. J. S. MACKAY, INDIA. 


We are daily rejoicing in a very early 
and thus far very abundant monsoon and 
all signs of drouth have already disappear- 
ed in the beautiful green of tropical 
growth. 

We are the more interested in the rains 
this year because that for months past the 
Brahmans have been prophesying that the 
monsoon is to fail almost and entirely and 
is consequently to be followed by a terri- 
ble famine. Added to this they have been 
spreading the subtle sedition that instead 
of rivers of water there will be rivers of 


blood similar to the time of the Mutiny. 


Indeed, so widespread has the belief in 
the failure of the monsoon become _ that 
grain merchants have stored up large quan- 
tities of wheat in the hope of obtaining 
famine prices for it later on. Meteorolo- 
gical reports up to date are very favorable 
and we sincerely hope that such rumors, 
reputed to come from sacred books, may de- 
feat their own object and be overruled for 
good. 

As the theological classes at Indore close 
for the hot weather we have had two 
young students with us here for May and 
June. I sent them out on a few days’ tour 
among some of the villages we have visit- 
ed for the last four cold seasons. They 
returned much encouraged by the _ recep- 
tion they had met with. 

In one village particularly they were 
much interested. When we visited there 
last cold season the villagers were con- 
templating building a Hindu temple, but 
on hearing about Jesus Christ they said 
they would give up the idea, for the pres- 
ent at any rate. 

Where truth is so lightly prized it is of 
course easy for poor ignorant people to 
make such a promise with no intention of 
fulfilling it. When our Christian young 
men again visited the village, however, 
they found the people had kept their word 
and had made no further move toward the 
erection of a temple. 

Not only so but with keen interest they 
told that since our last visit last year they 
had offered no _ sacrifices of buffaloes or 
goats, as had been their regular custom, 
nor had they put a farthing’s worth of red 
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paint on their idols, and yet they were 
never better prospered or more free from 
disease. 

They declare their present intention is 
to continue their test a little longer, and 
if things remain as they are, they will 
load their idols on carts and haul them 
away to be thrown into the river. 

Thus far, of course, all is negative in ac- 
tual results, but we hope and pray that for 
these poor weak ones who have begun to 
search and grope the light may soon arise 
and the thick darkness be scattered. 


REV. A. P. LEDINGHAM, INDIA. 


JHualyy dst 19720; 

It is my date for sending a few words 
from India. 

And first our rains are well begun and 
all nature and man too is rejoicing in the 
goodness of God, instead of the burnt up, 
apparently dead earth, the refreshing green 
in the fulness of life. 

And hearts are stirred and made more 
believing, for the God of nature is also the 
God of Grace, or perhaps we should put it 
He is the God of Grace in spiritual life as 
in physical life. Being what He is He 
must do great things for the world. 


The summer has been a busy one and 
full of encouragement along all lines of ac- 
tivity here. In my year since returning I 
have had full charge for over three months 
of the Industrial work, along with my 
own, and can speak of it more assuredly 
than ever before. 

You will have been hearing a good deal 
in one way and another of this work. 
There is scope for good service for God in 
it. His work here in India can be served 
in no other way in a_ better manner than 
it can in this, if we will keep in it defin- 
itely, continuously, the end of Hvangelism. 
With zeal, great zeal, on the part of the 
missionaries and catechists in Korea there 
goes a remarkable evangelizing activity 
from members of the Church. It is the 
Laymen’s Movement, the whole church 
moving together. We must have that here. 


I have enjoyed greatly the full gathering 
of workers and school boys in the early 
fresh morning from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes for a few words of life from the Word 
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of Life and the prayer. 
great opportunity of the day and Iam 
Sure many a days work has been more 
faithful and joyful, and done with truer 
motive and purpose because of this assem- 
bling in His presence and casting »urselves 
upon His grace and energy. 

And the Wednesday evening meeting 5.- 
30, after the heat and work of the day, the 
day still hot and even young bodies tired. 
It has so often been ful] of spontaneous 
praise—forty to forty-five minutes only’ 
and big and little have felt it not a burden 
but a resting place. 


It has been the 


There is nothing very striking to record, 
hard regular routine work has not been 
interrupted with anything of the unusual. 
We had smallpox for a couple of months, 
Which meant isolation and some expense, 
but it was confined to a very few cases 
and none proved fatal. A good deal more 
attention has been given to physical drill 
in the schocl than ever ‘before, to the great 
advantage of the boys. 

All missionaries 
well. 


so far as I know are 
India as a whole seems to be quiet. 

I hope the F.M.C. may be as generous as 
possible with our Industrial work at the 
present time, 

a 

We are glad Dr. and Mrs. Waters are on 
their way ‘back to us, and Mr. Schoffield 
for the College. This is ga timely appoint- 
ment and has I must believe great results 
bound up in it. You will have Dr. Bucha- 
nan with his report of progress amongst 
the (Bhils, a work surely for which the 
Church can praise God, and Dr. Campbell 
will have good news of outlying districts. 

And now I hope the Home Chureh is 
srowing in spirituality and all the graces 
that accompany this. Are men Offering in 


greater numbers for the ministry, home 
and foreign? In the West many seem to 
be dropping out. Well their training 


Should stand them in good stead in gsery- 
ing God in their new calling. 


J kite 


Belief that makes character noble, strong, 
pure, and life sweet, trustful, helpful is 
worth while. Is such belief possible? Ask 
at the door of Christian biography. Do not 
expect an answer from inquiries at the door 
of a blind philosophy or a destructive cri- 
ticism of the Bible. 
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DR. A. G. McPHEDRAN, INDIA. 


My letter this time has to be written in 
the midst of confusion. The masons are busy 
on the verandah of the ladies’ bungalow in 
which we are living, and sometimes one is 
tempted to think there is more noise than 
work. 

Mrs. McPhedran and I are home from 
our vacation in Kodaikanal. We feel very 
much better for it. We were glad to miss 
some of the hot season here. | 

Those who remained on the plains show 
its effects very clearly, there are no such 
rosy cheeks as there were six months ago. 
Even the two new missionaries show these 
results and that is rather uncommon in 
the first year, they tell us. No one is posi- 
tively ill as a result of the heat, but cer- 
tainly it has cost some of the staff a good 
deal to remain at work. 

A very helpful feature of our vacation 
was the meeting with other missionaries. 
They were there from different places, 
chiefly in the south. We met the Canad- 
ian Baptists and it felt like a little breath 
of home to see Canadians. 


A feature of life at that hill station is 
the absence of denominationalism. I do 
not know the denomination of many whom 
I met quite frequently, but I knoW a great 
deal more of their work than I Knew three 
months ago. Unless one already knew it, 
one would have to be told that we did not 
all belong to the same branch of the church. 

The opportunity of the presence of a 
number of missionaries in one place was 
made good use of. We had several help- 
ful conferences. One was medical, lasting 
two days, and limited to certain selected 
subjects. Another was a general confer- 
ence, lasting three days, for the study of 
certain subjects as treated in the first epis- 
tle of John. 

Then we had a missionary day when we 
heard of missions among deep sea  fisher- 
men and of the work of the Christian Lit- 
erature ‘Society of India. 

An Industrial Conference was also held 
at which the discussion lengthened out 
from the proposed two days, so as to co- 
ver six days, and then they were not 
through with all they wanted to know and 
say. 
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We think we have a difficult industrial 
problem in our mission. I do not hold 
any brief for the men who desire the con- 
solidation of our industrial work with an 
adequate working capital, but since first I 
became acquainted with our work here I 
have been convinced there was no other 
particular solution of the problem; and 
all I saw in the South, especially of the 
work of older missions, has only added to 
my convictions in this matter. It seems to 
me that the time to lay solid foundations 
is now, if we wish to have a successful in- 
dustrial work in the future, successful not 
merely as a financial establishment, but as 
an eifective Christian agency. 


So much for Kodaikanal itself. On our 
way home we visited two missions. First 
the American Mission at Madura. Here is 


a list of their different lines of endeavour; 
evangelistic, medical (two hospitals), edu- 
cational or theological (primary schools, 
girls high school, boys’ high school, col- 
lege and seminary) industrial (farming, 
carpentering, etc.). They have a staff of 
missionaries, several native churches with 
their own pastors and 20,000 Christians. 
And there is still plenty of work to over- 
take. The city itself has a population of 
120,000. 


I visited also at a station of the London 
Mission. The place has a name that al- 
most needs a line of itselfi—Jammalamadu- 
gu. It is off the line of railway and is 
reached by a jungle road thirteen miles 
long. 

They have evangelists and educational 
work there as well as a large hospital with 
five branches’ scattered widely over the 
surrounding country. There are two doc- 
tors and a nurse, all Scotch. Although I 
could stay only two days, I was able to see 
a good deal of work and something also of 
their management. 

Our rains have been good so far. 
have had a _ week’s lull in them. I am 
continuing my studies and trying to get 
ready for touring work next Autumn. A 
missionary, especially a new comer, needs’ 
to have a pretty clear idea of what he is 
going to say when he gets up to address 
an audience in a strange language. 


We 
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REV. J. R. HARCOURT, INDIA. 


Rev. J. R. Harcourt, writing from Rut- 
lam, near the beginning of August, says:— 

Another of our Council meetings is a 
thing of the past. A more congenial meet- 
ing in every way one could not. desire. 
The Kharua work is rapidly growing. 
The people all through the district seem 
stirred and it is most surprising the way 
people are seeking for the truth. 

Let me give but one incident. Away to 
the east of Mchidpur city—and north east 
of Ujjain, twelve men who were relatives 
of two christians near Kharua came to 
Rutlam to see me. They walked first 
twenty-eight miles to Alote, and when they 


did not find me, went to Kharua—twelve ~ 


miles more. From there four of them 
came all the way, thirty-five miles to Rut- 
lam, in all sixty-five miles, on foot. I was 
away with Mrs. Harcourt at the hills at 
that time and Mr. Anderson and the help- 
ers taught them for ten days. 

And so the word is spreading. I have 
now over fifty names of men who have 
come themselves and asked to be baptized. 
We cannot move too quickly into that dis- 
trict. Fifty men and their wives and 
children mean a great number to teach. I 
can see my hands full just training these 
people and attending to the building work 
during the next cold season. 

The Political Agent, Col. Newmarch, has 
been very good to us. But as a British 
official he cannot permit us to take up 
work there and teach Christianity in the 
schools and dispensary. However he is 
quite willing that we should get the head 
thakur to give his consent to the mission, 
teaching religion, etc, in the dispensary 
and school. 

This will give every one a free hand. I 
think we can get it very easily, as the 
thakur is most anxious for us to open up 
work. The Political Agent is anxious that 
we should get this freedom, for it will also 
give him a clear hand to help us as he may 
choose. 

Last week I went to Neemuch to consult 
with him re the lease—and he said all de- 
tails could be easily arranged, if only the 
thakur would give him a free hand, he 
would not only grant us the land free for 
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ninety-nine years, but also set up the dis- 
pensary, ete. 

He is very anxious for us to go in at 
once. We cannot get on the spot too 
quickly for the work’s sake. Col. New- 
march has a very soft place in his heart 
for our work. 


I do hope the F.M.C. can let me have 
the money to build there, and permission 
to begin as soon as we can after the rains. 
For I do not think we have ever had any- 
thing in out midst to compare with this 
movement among the lower classes of that 


district. The head man of the Ballai caste 
for that district is one who has been 
taught and is awaiting baptism. He 


brought in six other men the other day 
who also have asked for instruction. 

I tremble when I think how utterly un- 
worthy I am to take up such a resnonsi- 
ble work, but it is not I but God’s Hoiy 
Spirit that must do the work. Pray for 
us that Mrs. Harcourt and I may both te 
filled with His Spirit, that souls may be 


saved and God’s name glorified in our 
midst. We are daily waiting on Gcd and 
have asked for one hundred souls this 
year, and now it looks as if even more 
than the number asked shali come ipto 
Lis’ folds; YwWall. you. join uS) in, . our de daily 
petition? 


WHAT THE CHILDREN NEED. 


Almost every pastor who has reached ma- 
ture years, after extended service in the mi- 
nistry, regrets that in the course of his pas- 
torate he did not pay more attention to the 
children. Perhaps in these days the child- 
ren are coming to their own, more than 
their predecessors did in generations pre- 
vious. 

A great deal is being written nowadays 
about children, their nature, needs, nurture 
and development. But it is by no means 
certain that the children of the present day 
are as carefully grounded in the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and in the principles of 
morality, as were their parents or grand- 
parents before them. Unless this funda- 
mental groundwork of scriptural and moral 
training is accomplished the children are ill- 
fitted to take their place as citizens.—Sel. 
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REV. MURDOCH MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Writing from Changteho, Honan, Dr. 
Mackenzie, says:—Our Spring working 
season has been one of somewhat varying 
experiences, not at all a normal season. 
As you would have learned from the Min- 
utes many of the crops were destroyed by 
insects last Autumn. That left the outlook 
for many persons dark in the extreme. 
Multitudes of Chinese even in ordinary 
years have only as much as keeps body and 
soul together. If there is marked scarci- 
ty, then starvation stares them in the 
face. The failure of crops took place large- 
ly in my section of the wide field. 

We decided to appeal to the Chinese 
Christians themselves in the circumstan- 
ces, and then have their contribution aided 
by help given among our own workers, 
without appealing to friends at home. 
Enough money was collected to help the 
most needy persons. Four hundred odd in 
all received assistance. Over two hundred 
and eighty of that number were under my 
charge. 

The aim was simply to tide them over 
a very critical time and yet not injure 
them by making them in any way de- 
pendent on the Church. Help was given 
on three different occasions and, while not 
large in amount, 
in providing the bare necessities of 
for a goodly number. 

This was a new kind of experience and 
not one calculated to draw out simply the 
best sides of our nature. I returned from 
distributing the third helping two days 
ago and found the people much more hope- 
ful than they were two months ago. 
Nearly forty persons have removed from 
my field to the province of Shansi in the 
hope of bettering their condition in life, 
and the likelihood is that the majority of 
these will locate permanently in the ad- 
joining Province. 


life 


Strange to say that at a time when, more 
than ordinarily, I needed the aid of my 
evangelists four of them were laid aside by 
illness. In fact none of them were per- 
mitted to take any part in the work of 
giving assistance to the most needy per- 
sons. At one time five were off work 
through illness in their homes or through 
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personal weakness. Not in twenty years 
have I had an experience of this kind. All 
the right hand men as I call them have 
been at once laid aside by illness. 

Wu An is going to be a real good centre 
for work and we rejoice at the generous 
gifts which have made possible establish- 
ing the new centre in that city. 

Just ten years ago we were getting anx- 
ious as to the path of duty in view of the 
Boxer Movement. The situation in Honan 
had become critical in the extreme, and it 
was far from easy tearing ourselves away 
from our dearly loved work and the Christ- 
ians whom God had given us. 

When the flight southward was begun it 
was with no certainty as to what the re- 
sult might be. While there was much 
suffering, and for a time imminent danger, 
all our workers were carried to a place of 
safety, and all without exception permitted 
to resume work in Honan. 

Our dear Brother Hood was early called 
to the home on high and has been serving 
God in the clearer light of Paradise, while 
we have been continuing work here in Ho- 
nan. Even during the past week we have 
had a fresh lot of rumours fitted to make 
people uneasy Dut we trust that most of 
them will turn out ibaseless reports. 


Our summer class for the evangelists 
will begin on Monday the 20th. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Griffith and I are to have charge this 
year also. 

Four of our number had a conference 
with Bishop White re union educational 
work two weeks ago which turned out en- 
couragingly. A beginning was made and 
we may fairly hope that something tan- 
gible will yet come out of it. 

I finished Rainy’s Life some days ago 
and found it quite up to my expectations. 
My fear was that Simpson being a com- 
paratively young man had a task on hand 
which would be beyond his power. Such 
does not seem to have been the case. On 
the contrary he has prepared a work which 
will lose nothing by comparison with the 
biographies of some of the greatest Free 
Church leaders. 

Any person who is old enough to remem- 
ber the Union negotiations, the Robertson 
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Smith trial, the Disestablishment crusade, 
and other movements in the old Free 
Church does not need to be told how deli- 
cate a task Rainy’s biographer had on 
hand. He has accomplished it handsome- 
ly, and has produced a work which is bio- 
graphy, literature, ecclesiastical history, 
and sane judgment well combined. 

Probably the main defect of the work, 
for which Simpson is not to blame, is that 
public. work imposed such demands on 
Rainy as to leave him but little time for 
the domestic world in which he so much 
delighted and where from all accounts he 
was seen at his best. 

One would like to have seen more of the 
quieter side of such a man’s life, for it is 
evident that there was a side to his noble 
nature which even this biography can 
scarcely claim to have done justice to. I 
have risen from the persusal with a height- 
ened impression of Rainy’s worth and work, 
and a new sense of the peculiar combina- 
tion of difficulties which a man has to deal 
with in handling church questions in dear 
little Scotland. 

It may be a far call from Rainy to King 
Edward yet if the one was a real king the 
other was a true king of men. Rainy’s 
death was a loss to Scotland. King Ed- 
ward’s death is a loss to the entire British 
Empire. Even that Empire could not re- 
tain its ruler when the call came. : 

In no sense in which my conscience goes 
with mecan I think of Edward as the 
Church’s Head, but as I think of the na- 
tion’s loss in his removal, the heart re- 
joices in thinking that the King Eternal, 
Immortal and Invisible, the Head of the 
Church, lives, rules and conquers. His 
purpose will not fail of being fully accom- 
plished. 

We are praying for the Edinburgh Con- 
ference daily. It will be a memorable 
gathering. 

Summer is on in Honan. 
is windy, warm and wilting. 


The weather 
All are well. 


It is stated that more than one third of 
all the stills in Ireland have gone out of 
business, in consequence of the increased 
tax on whiskey, in the British budget of 
1909; while the arrests for drunkenness 
throvghout Britain have greatly decreased. 
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REV. J. H. BRUCE, HONAN. 


In a recent letter to Dr. R. P. Mackay, 
Mr. ‘Bruce says:— 

We are again into the middle of summer. 
Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Griffith and Mr. Grant 
are in charge of the evangelists’ class at 
Wei Hwei. The attendance there is a lit- 
tle over forty. 

For the past ten days the weather has 
been delightful, not very warm, with sev- 
eral fine showers. The prospects of the 
fall crop are encouraging, especially as 
August seldom fails to bring abundance of 
rain. 


I wish to write you chiefly in regard to 
progress at the new. station of Wu An. 
We have purchased about seven and a half 
acres of land, lying about two hundred 
yards west of the West gate. It will suit 
our purpose very well. It is high and 
fairly level and quite compact, with fair 
soil and good drainage. The view of the 
Surrounding country and mountains for 
ten miles on all sides is very fine. I think 
we could scarcely have been better suited. 

It is still in crop and will not be avail- 
able for building until the crop is removed 
in September. We hope to get a small 
portion walled in and a few Chinese build- 
ings erected this fall. That is probably 
the utmost progress that can be made. 

We are paying about $225, gold, for 
the whole piece. There will be ample 
room for all the work we propose provid- 
ing for there for many years to come. 

We may have some difficulty securing 
water. We are planning to dig a well be- 
fore we begin building. 

We do not know what may be the out- 
come of the Edinburgh Conference, but we 
are hoping that it may prove to be a trum- 
pet call to advance all along the line. If 
so, and the church responds, then we might 
wish to further improve our unsurpassed 
opportunities here, and we might even urge 
before long the opening of still another 
new centre. Liu Shien ought to be made 
into a field by itself. It comprises about 
one-quarter of the Changtefu prefecture 
and nobody is working it. 

For the past two weeks two 
from iy own field have been 


scholars 
studying 
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here with me. Both of them are school 
teachers. They come from widely separ- 
ated villages, each of them three days’ 
journey and have remained here wholly at 
their own expense that they might receive 
instruction in the doctrine. 


One of them remained with me here for 
about six weeks last summer. He studied 
very diligently, reading through most of 
the New Testament and the book of Gen- 
esis. I recorded him at the close of the 
summer and he has come back this sum- 
mer to be further instructed. During the 
past year he has been teaching as before 
in a Confucian school. He tells me that 
several in his village have become interest- 
ed through him. It will still be about 
three months before he can be baptised. 

The other man had not been here be- 
fore, but I had visited his village last 
spring and had seen him for a short time. 
He had purchased our tracts and had 
read them diligently. He now has a good 
knowledge of Christian truth and he seems 
to be a sincere and humble believer. He 
says that his brother and mother and a 
friend in his village have been studying 
with him and have made good progress. I 
recorded him yesterday and he left for 
his distant home this morning. 


While relating these special cases, I 
must mention the very interesting case of 
a Buddhist priest whom I recorded this 
spring. He is one of the most zealous 
students of the Word that I have yet had 
to do with among the Chinese. Although 
he had only been studying a few months, 
he has already a much more thorough 
knowledge of the Word than many of our 
church-members. 

He seems to have a very simple and 
whole-hearted faith. I have had long 
talks with him on three occasions. On 
each occasion he had many questions to 
ask about difficulties -he had met with in 
reading some new book of the Bible. He 
has read through the New Testament and 
had read most of Genesis when T last met 
him. 

He is having great difficulty getting a 
living. He has no home. He is still in 
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the temple and wearing Buddhist 
ments. 


gar- 
For the latter reason he finds it 
dificult to get any employment outside of 
the temple, and of course the priests in 
the temple make it very unpleasant for 
him. If he remains faithful this year I 
may require to give him a new garment at 
the time of his baptism to help him to 
finally get away from his former surround- 
ings. 

‘One companion priest is studying with 
him and asked to be recorded when I vi- 
sited the village, but I found that he had 
not made nearly the progress that his 
companion had made, and he did not seem 
to me to have grasped the truth of the 
Atonement sufficiently. I asked him to 
continue studying till the Autumn when I 
would hope to examine him again. 

In a letter yesterday from an evangelist 
I learn that this one is still studying dili- 
gently. For all of these and for many 
others whose hearts are being opened by 
the Spirit of the Lord, I greatly praise 
ehsae 

Asking that you pray much 
conversions in Honan, 
regards. 


for more 
and with warmest 


THE FREEDOM OF HABIT. 


There is no freedom like that of a good 

habit. The man who has the habit of doing 
anything that he ought to do with clock- 
like regularity is saved from a galling 
bondage of uncertainty, hesitation, time- 
consuming, energy-wasting debate with him- 
self, renewed day after day and growing 
more of a burden as life advances. 
- When the matter is relegated once for all 
to the realm of unquestioning, automatic 
habit, that man’s life passes from bondage 
to freedom in at least one detail. Many a 
man has proved this in such ordinary mat- 
ters as the time for meals, starting and stop- 
ping work at a regular time, the daily shave, 
and the like. 

If it is worth while to gain the momen- 
tum of habit in such temporal matters as 
these, what shall we say of habits that help 
to determine our spiritual powers?—S. 5S. 
Times. 


Go ye into all the world 
And preach the Gospel to every creature. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER. 


FRUITAGE OF WOMAN’S WORK IN 
CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Mrs. JANET T. MacGrnuivray, B.A., 


TORONTO, 
\ 
To those of us in the home land who can 


view India but from afar, the fruit of the 
past thirty years’ work of our Church’s 
Mission in Central India presents a harvest 
rich in returns. What must it be to those 
of our missionaries who have been in im- 
mediate contact with it down through 
these years! To them has been strikingly 
fulfilled the Master’s words—“Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you and appointed 
you that ye should go and bear fruit and 
that your fruit should abide.” 

The abiding of that fruitage, and especial- 
ly if we view it in the light of some of the 
great mass Movements in India, presents an 
interesting study, and that special division 
of the work which India’s condition has 
called us to classify as Woman’s Work for 
India’s Women ‘and Girls, is to-day one of 
the most important, for it strikes at the 
root of the home-life of its people. 

India has despised her women,—hence 
that land of sad homes, sad when we con- 
trast the realm of “home” in Christian sur- 
roundings with that in heathen ignorance 
and superstition, and only as the influence 
of the Christian missionary has been ‘felt 
has the standard of her women been raised. 

It is pointed out that with the dawn of 
the twentieth century, under the influence 
of western thought, the faith of India’s 
men in her false beliefs is weakening, “but 
’ India’s women are the stronghold of Hin- 
duism, and her hundred million women re- 
flect the social and religious condition of 
that land.” Slowly but surely Christianity 
ig undermining this condition and changes 
of large significance are on ‘the horizon. 

What are some of these significant 
changes, in which our Woman’s Work in 


Central India has its part? At the last 
census for all'India the native Christians 
numbered 3,000,000, or one out of every hun- 
dred of the 300,000,000. “Ninety and nine 
still outside the fold.” 

But this Christian population is to be 
reckoned with, and to-day presents a 
strongly organized force. At its head 
stands India’s great National Missionary 
Society, as yet only four years old, but 
whose activity is already felt and whose 
watchword is 


“Xndia for Christ by Indians.” 


In our Central India field the native bap- 
tized membership is 2,269, and we estimate 
fifty per cent. of these as women and girls 
who have come directly under the care of 
the women missionaries (married and 
single), for the fact still holds good that 
India’s women can only ibe reached by 
women. 

At each one of the stations: Indore, Dhar, 
Ujjain, Mhow, Neemuch, Amkhut, is to be 
found the Native Church with its Christian 
community, a little light in the great dark- 
ness, but penetrating in its power. The 
Sunday School rolls show 2,349 pupils. 
This last spring four hundred and fifty men 
and women were present at the Mhow Con- 
ference of Native Christians, most of them 
from Dhar and Amkhut, quarantine law 
preventing many from attending from the 
other points. One of our women missicn- 
aries writes “most of them walked and 
their happy faces told they had not come in 
vain.” 


- Many instances could be given of the joy 
our missionaries have in going out and in 
among these homes. 

From Mhow Miss Weir tell us. “The 
women of the community number forty, 
mostly girls from the Neemuch Orphanage, 
now in homes of their own. 

From Ujjain Miss Goodfellow sends a 
photograph of the Ujjain Y. W. C. A,, a 
group of eighteen young women, (all but two 
were famine waifs,) who have passed 
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through the Orphanage and are now mar- 
ried to Christian young men, and from 
whose homes radiates a healthful Christian 
spirit. 

Or, should we glance into the jungle dis- 
trict, we would find to-day six of the Chris- 
tian boys from Mhow school, who have 
married six of our Christian girls, located 
recently at Amkhut, under the care of Dr. 
and Mrs. Buchanan, and who are examples 
to those native tribes, not only in the farm- 
ing industry, but in their daily lives as wit- 
nesses for Christ. 


India’s village homes give to our workers 
large opportunities. Central India alone 
has seventeen thousand villages. Those 
nearest our centres are oftenest visited, but 
from lack of workers there are many _ sec- 
tions seldom touched. 

Of the importance of village work, Bishop 


Robinson of Bombay, at the recent Roches-— 


ter Convention, said—‘‘By the increase of 
our missionary force and the mutiplication 
in large numbers of humble evangelistic 
schools throughout the land, much really 
valuable work can be accomplished in the 
next ten years in giving a Christian bent 
to the thought and life of India.” 

The large. amount of institutional work, 
necessitated by rescue work in famine and 
plague times, has kept the staff available 
for village work small. 

The story of Devaji’s village, out from 
Dhar, is familiar. Two native Christians 
and their wives, girls educated under Dr. 
O’Hara’s care, are in charge of the school. 

At Maksi, a village out from Ujjain, a 
number of women are studying God’s Word 


and are not afarid to be called Christians. 


Without being asked, this spring they 
gave the missionary a donation for the 
Lord’s work. 


There are beginnings of Christian  vil- 
lages to-day, and just how near many more 
may be is illustrated in a recent letter 
from one of the districts distant from Nee- 
much,— a parish sixty miles - square and 
containing a population of a quarter of a 
million. Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Mackay have 
devoted the last four cold ‘seasons to this 
part of the field. 

Previous to'this the field had not been 
visited for eleven or twelve years, owing to 
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change of workers and the exigencies of 
famine ‘and plague. Now our missionaries 
are known throughout the large district 
and there is scarcely a home that they visit 
where they are not made welcome. 

In the majority of these villages no 
white woman had ever been seen. It ig 
while camping among the villages that one 
realizes the awfulness of heathenism, and 
we can appreciate our missionary’s words— 
“One has a far tenderer sympathy with the 
Indian Christians when one gets near the 
awful pit from which they have been dig- 
ged.” 

Educational Work, Primary. 


While emphasizing the importance of 
reaching the home-life of India’s people, 
this has been largely made possible through 
our educational work in the day _ schools, 


orphanages, industrial sChools, boarding 
school and hospitals. 
Central India’s population is largely 


Hindu, a class strongly adverse to the edu- 
cation of their girls. It is still held that 
the estimate of girls and women of India 
who can read is very low. The missionary 
has been the first to seek out the girls, and 
has only won after a struggle. Villages are 
willing to call a Christian teacher for their 
boys, but for the girls the excuse usually is, 
they must learn to work, they must be the 
burden bearer, and besides they have no 
souls,—women cannot go to heaven. 

Primary school work is carried on for 
girls at all the stations both in the orphan- 
ages and at local day schools established in 
these centres, or when possible in villages. 

Neemuch Orphanage is the largest, with 
one hundred and forty girls. Primary and 
industrial work is carried on here, also at 
Rutlam, where Mrs. Campbell has gathered 
eighty, at Dhar where Dr. O’Hara has the 
oversight of sixty, and at the Widows’ 
Home, Indore, under Miss White’s care, with 
ninety-four adults and twelve little child- 
ren, one of the most pathetic of all our 
works. 

In these Institutions a large proportion 
of the children and women have been bap- 
tized; most of them are famine children 
and orphans, who, now brought up in Chris- 
tian surroundings, are ready to face the 
world. Some are founders of the little 
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Christian communities to which reference 
has been made. 


“Service for others in His Name” 


is a working principle in these schools. 
Students of the Bible, these Oriental child- 
ren are quick to grasp the meaning of re- 
ligious truths, for by nature their tempera- 
ment is highly responsible to a religious at- 
mosphere. Many of these pupils, while 
quite young, Miss Campbell tells us, are 
sincere follows of Jesus, and are striving 10 
show the meaning of Christianity in their 
daily walk. They see the need around 
them and are eager to witness for Christ. 

Two of the girls, Soni. and Gulabai, 
strong, helpful, Christian girls, are sharing 
the responsibility of matron’s work. Soni 
is also the president of their mission, and, 
though their gifts of money could not be 
large, they are making thread, buttons, 
handkerchiefs, etc., to be sold as their dona- 
tion. 

Another young girl voluntarily gives 
every afternoon to evangelistic work in the 
hospital, while others go with the mission- 
ary to the villages, Bible and tracts in hand, 
and what a revelation it is to a village when 
one of its number, trained in one of the in- 
stitutions, returns a Christian, and by her 
side stands another Christian girl, once 
different in caste, now all differences laid 
aside. 


A number of those girls who are now 
married are glad to assist in the local mis- 
sion day schools, and are thus adding to 
that influence which is seeking to break 
down the walls of prejudice or doubt. At 
the last examination of the Marathi day 
School, Indore, six of the non-Christian 
girls were awarded prizes for their know- 
ledge of the life of Christ. 

A recent photograph of Miss Clearihue’s 
day school tells another bright story; in the 
lower row are to be seen twenty happy lit- 
tle brown faces, the rising generation of 
native Christian children in Mhow. In this 
school high caste and low caste, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, Christian and non-Christian, 
sit side by side. 

Each child has its own history of interest, 
One is sufficient:—A little girl of about 
fourteen has returned to the school after a 
few years’ absence. Her parents took her 
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away and married her to a man of sixty 
‘who had several other wives living. She 


was cruelly treated, and about a year ago, 
through the intervention of friends, was 
allowed to return to school. She loves to 
come and her face is losing much of its 
misery. 

And thus from all the schools come cheer- 
ing signs of fruitage. Most of these little 
girls can stay but a few years at study, and 
this moulding time is therefore precious to 
our missionaries. 


pram 

The fruit of girls’ school work has opened 
the way into many zenanas, and pathetic 
tales could be told of the craving for light 
and knowledge. There the story of Jesus 
has been heard for the first time from the 
lips of the school-child or ex-pupil, the now 
child-wife. The missionary may be at first 
invited only to sing, but the words open up 
new thoughts to the vacant minds, and in- 
difference changes to interest, for the fu- 
ture, until now all darkness, presents a 
strange joy. 

How difficult for us to appreciate what 
this first-joy must mean for the blessings 
which are ours as women through Chris- 
tianity we treat so lightly. A Hindu widow, 
when giving a picture of the life her reli- 
gion prescribed for her, burst out in the 
prayer “O God I pray Thee, let no more 
women be born in the land.” 


Secondary Education. 


Meantime while the primary school has 
been gaining its foothold, its development 
has brought with it the natural desire for 
advance, and dotted over India to-day are 
girls’ Christian high schools, boarding 
schools and colleges. 

But the government, both in Native gov- 
erned States and in British States, is fol- 
lowing in our trail. Secular schools are 
being demanded here and there as a right 
for India’s girls. The Maharaja of Baroda, 
who, with his wife and daughter visited 
Canada this summer, has made boys’ educa- 
tion compulsory up to fourteen years of age. 
Through the Maharani’s influence the 
doors of education have been thrown open 
to the girls and women of Baroda. Their 
daughter is about to enter the University of 
Bombay and will be the first Indian princess 
to appear in public at university lectures. 
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Woman’s education in India has been 
Christian from the start. Is it to be Chris- 
tian for the future, is the question already 
being asked. In the Central India field it 
is for our Canadian Church to answer. 
What a tremendous responsibility faces our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in the 
light of this one question. If we trust Him 
who has been our Guide in the upbuilding 
of all this work He will not fail us in this 
day of opportunity. 

What are some of the facts in general? 
Fifty years ago in India there were no 
women students. To-day, quoting from au- 
thority, four-fifths of the Indian girls, re- 
ceiving secondary education, are Christians, 
and this although the Indian population is 
but one-hundredth of the total. 


All the women leaders of India at pre- 
sent are Christians. It is roughy estimated 
that nine thousand Indian girls are in the 
High School grade, about three hundred in 
the Normal departments and two hundred 
and sixty-seven in colleges. 


The term college here means women's 
colleges affiliated with universities, for with 
few exceptions Indian Christian girls at- 
tend distinctively women’s colleges. 

The most noted of such are the Woman’s 
College, Lucknow; Sarah Tucker College, 
S. India; Ludhiana School of Medicine for 
Women. 


Again turning to our own corner of the 
field, what share are we taking in the ad- 
vance? The Indore Girls’ Boarding School, 
our first girls’ school in Central India, was 
last year raised by the Government to the 
status of High School, after long waiting 
and asking; and is the only one for all 
Central India. 

So many are seeking admission that ac- 
commodation is likely to be asked for and 
a Normal training department added to the 
course. Miss Duncan reported last year 
that of one hundred and twenty-one candi- 
dates from all over India for the govern- 
ment middle school examinations, one of 
the Indore pupils, Banu, a Parsee girl, stood 
first, and again this year the high standard 
has been repeated. 
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A noteworthy development in al] the 
schools, but of special import in the more 
advanced, is the Y. W. C. A. work, a com- 
bination, so to speak, of our Young People’s 
Society, our Y. W. C. A. and our Mission 
Band. 

From these organizations great spiritual 
blessing has gone forth: representatives 
go out into the villages with the mission- 
ary; three girls went to the Agra World’sC. 
E. Convention from Neemuch, a number from 
Indore, and Dr. McKellar writes that when 
she is unable to take the noon hour Bibls 
class on the compound one of the young 
women takes charge. 

The Indore Presbyterian Girls’ (board- 
ing) now High School, will be found in the 
published list of student Y. W. C. Associa- 
tions for India, organized in 1900, “the out- 
come” says the General Secretary, Miss 
Rouse, “of joint efforts on the part of British 
and American women students to help the 
women students of India.’ Educational con- 
ditions call for strong evangelistic mis- 
sions. 

Medical Work. 

Closely bearing on the home-life of India 
is its medical mission effort. 

It is an oft-repeated statement of all mis- 
Sionaries that ‘“‘the full horror of the evils 
and cruelties of the medical systems of the 
non-Christian world would only be reached 
when the sufferings of women and child- 
ren were told.” No land rivals India in its 
horrors. Dr. Duff wrote early in the century 
—“Would to God we had such an agency 
ready as female misionaries equipped with 
medical science.” 

At that time even in Christian lands no 
such career was possible, and as late as 
the year 1859 the question:—Was such a 
calling as a woman physician to be allowed, 
was only settled after a long struggle. 
“iad the question been settled adversely,” 
says Mrs. Montgomery, in her recent book 
“Western Women in Hastern Lands,” “the 
women of half the world would have been 
shut out from medical assistance. So with 
God and Nature leading them, the women 
pioneers pressed out.” 

Dr. Clara Swain, of New York, was the 
first woman physician to reach India, 1869, 
and was stationed at Barielly. So quickly 
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did she win her way, and receive the re- 
spect of the community, that the Nawab of 
Rampore, a Mohammedan prince, bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, deeded to her mis- 
sion for hospital purposes, forty-two acres 
of land. 

Our first medical workers to Central 
India followed quickly upon the beginnings 
of distinctly woman’s work under the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

The steamer which carried to India Lady 
Dufferin, to whom hospital work owes much, 
carried our Dr. Hlizabeth Beattie. Dr. 
Marion Oliver, a fellow graduate and a 


close associate, joined her in 1886. In 1891. 


the Dowager Maharani granted a site at 
Indore upon which was erected the first 
Woman’s Hospital for Central India. 

Since then five other single medical 
women have followed (Dr. Agnes Turnbull, 
deceased) and two trained nurses. Two of 
the married women have also medical 
training; Mrs. Davidson’s assistance at 
Ludhiana Medical School has received warm 
commendation. 


To-day a woman’s hospital is located at 
Indore, Dhar and Neemuch, each with its 
class of native Christian nurses and Bible 
helpers who are to our doctors as the fin- 
gers of the hand. Against the pleadings of 
the native women of the city of Ujjain, 
medical opening in that conservative cen- 
tre has had to be closed till a medical 
woman is available. 

The last Report gives the following statis- 


tics, not including medical work for 
Widows’ Home, Orphanage and High 
School. 

In patients Out patients. 
PMEOre MESS Os, ASM cme 386 6,186 
Wea Te. dhere a6 4a dis Gees 195 7,640 
mecmiuchs, sidan Wye? 164 5,028 


The nurses and helpers are drawn from 
the other Institutions. The senior nurses 
accompany the doctors to the homes and 
zenanas and they are proving valuable 
workers among their own people. 

Our missionaries are not only training 
the minds and hands of the native girls, 
but are awakening in their hearts a sym- 
pathetic interest in those about them. Two 
of our girls have entered the Ludhiana 
Medical School, and are looking forward to 
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medical mission work when their studies 
are completed. 


Of interest in passing is the fact that out 
of the two hundred and sixty-seven Indian 
girls in colleges, one hundred and eighty- 
one have chosen the Christian medical pro- 
fession. 

While the government is seeking to bet- 
ter sanitary and social conditions, it is the 
gentle hand of the missionary who is 
allaying native superstition and making 
the reasons for such needs plain. The very 
existence of our schools and hospitals and 
the homes of the missionaries is a continual 
example of the meaning of Christianity. 

Epidemics of plague are a constant source 
of terrible distress. All our stations have 
been called to pass through many  out- 
breaks—The native Christian element are 
learning the wisdom of obeying the laws of 
health and this past season have escaped 
plague. 

But the Evil One is ever ready. The very 
fact that our Christians, by innoculation, 
have escaped plague, has aroused feeling 
that the British have besought God to 
curse India and destroy its people. Truly 
the missionaries and the native Christians 
fight, not against flesh and blood, but 
against the prince of the power of the air, 
and we are hopeless if there be not One 
mightier than Satan. 

India has been our most difficult mission 
field. The problems facing us to-day make 
us realize how great is the task. We believe 
that the finger of God is on these problems 
and in His own time the solution is com- 
ing. Meantime we are His instruments. 
We cannot fail if we obey His directions. 
God has given us many signs of blessing as 
we _look back over the years. 

Is there a Christian man or woman who 
does not long to claim for India’s women, 
fellow subjects of our British Empire, the 
breaking of those chains, in which non- 
Christian religions have bound her? To- 
day we see the terrible caste system bend- 
ing, laws being enacted for the rights and 
protection of little children, child-widows 
and unhappy wives. All over India is felt 
the general growth of a higher moral stand- 
ard, evidenced in the attitude of the Native 
States towards their women. 
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In the great question of the uplift of 
India’s homes we have .but touched the 
fringe. In Central India as yet only five 
centres from which mission work radiates; 
twenty men and nineteen unmarried 
women, together with the wives of the mis- 
sionaries, to reach a population of about 
three millions in a territory of twenty-four 
thousand square miles. No other church 
will labor there unless we fail. Into the 
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care of our Canadian Presbyterian women 
our church has entrusted the woman’s work. 

Much as we rejoice over the fruitage of 
this part of the vineyard, the great need is 
apparent. Where God is working, we, His 
followers, must hasten. As covenanted in- 
tercessors in fellowship with the mission- 
aries of the Cross, great is the power to 
share in India’s fruitage, if we will. 


PAY YOUR SHARE. 


“George?” 

“Yes, pa.” 

“Did you pay your share of the expense 
for that banquet of your class that I heard 
so much about last week?” 

“Why, no, papa; you know some of the 
other fellows are more flush than I am, and 
then there wasn’t any assessment. The 
banquet just cost so much; and I thought 


“Now, my boy, I want to tell you some- 
thing. If you want to go through this 
‘world ereditably to yourself and to me, 
you’ve got to pay your way from beginning 
to end. Understand that? Do you suppose 
I want a deadhead for a son? 

“Jimmy \Dougan’s father may have a mil- 
lion dollars to my six thousand five hun- 
dred, but do you suppose I’m going to have 
my meals charged to his account at the res- 
taurant where we both dine on that ac- 
count? Not much! If he wants to invite me 
out for a good dinner some day, that’s an- 
other matter; but wherever he and I go, 
you may depend upon it that I am going 
to pay My own way. 

“Now you and Jimmy are classmates, and 
I have no doubt, good friends. That’s all 
right. But the only way to retain the res- 
pect of Jimmy Dougan and every other boy 
and man is to stand on your own feet and 
pay your own share, first, last, and always. 
I have always made that the rule of my life, 
and IJ—” 

“But, pa, only yesterday I heard you tell 
ma that you were not going to bother your- 
self about helping to pay our quota to the 
Boards of the church because Mr. Dougan 
was able to pay it all and never miss it, and 
you said that some of the big Pittsburg 
congregations were stronger and richer 
than ours anyway, and that you didn’t pro- 
pose—” 

“But, my son, that’s different. You know 
I’m not talking about church matters now. 
I’m talking about the practical affairs of—” 


“Different, is it? Well, that’s just what 
I wanted to know. I’m glad we’re having 
this talk, pa, because it lets me out a whole 
lot, I tell you. Now ever since I joined 
the church last January I’ve been trying to 
save five dollars and twenty cents, because 


the boys in my class said that was the 
amount that every member was expected to 
pay to the Boards of the church; and—let’s 
see—I’ve saved a little over four dollars 
now, but—say—that’s enough to pay my 
share of the banquet and have two dollars 
left! Well, so long, pa, I’ll think over what 
you said. I’m sure you must be right.” 

That night a troubled man overheard an 
earnest. argument over in “mother’s room.” 
He could not catch all of the conversation, 
but he Knew well what it was about, for 
there fell reproachfully upon his ear the 
oft repeated statement of his son George: 
“But, mother, the church is different; hon- 
est, it is! pa said it was!” 

Dear Reader, are you making it “differ- 
ent?” Is your congregation making it “dif- 
ferent?” Are you teaching your children to 
make it “different?” If so, is it not time 
that you placed yourself and your congre- 
gation, and taught your young people to 
place themselves in the honor-list of those 
who pay their share?—Ways and Means 
Committee, in The United Presbyterian. 


A WORD THAT BLOOMED INTO 
CHARACTER. 


After an outdoor evangelistic meeting in 
New York, a clean-cut Christian young man 
came up to the speaker and said: “I twas 
one of the worst boys-in New York. One 
day a boy who kept himself clean and who 
had a good home invited me to go with him 
to his house. While I was there his mo- 
ther asked him to do something, and he 
answered, ‘Yes, mother dear.’ His reply 
struck me hard, for I had never spoken to 
my mother in that way. 


“I went home, and when my mother 
spoke to me, I said, ‘Yes, mother dear.’ All 
the members of my family laughed at me, 
for nothing like that had ever been heard 
in our home before. But I made up my 
mind that I would go on speaking to my 
mother in that way. From that time my 
entire life began to improve.” 

And thus one boy’s' kindness to his mo- 
ther is still bringing forth good fruit in 
the life of a man. Words that spring from 


a good heart are bound to bring forth good 
fruit.—Ex. ; 


Life and Work. 


“RAIN IN THE LITTLE VALLEYS.’ 


By EVELYN ORCHARD. 
(In the British Weekly.) 


A Lenten greyness brooded over the val- 
ley of the Colne. Which valley, for the 
Colne waters many? That is a matter of 
no consequence, since there is no valley, 
however remote, which the dews of the 
Lord’s grace do not touch. 


Arthur Markham, curate-in-charge of 
Pritwell, came out of his lodging in the 
Widow Wren’s cottage, and turned his face 
towards the church in the hollow. It was 
the fifth Sunday in Lent, and the reverent 
parishioners were. wending their way to 
early celebration. The bell had not begun 
to toll yet, for Markham was never late. 


He was a pale, nervous-looking young 
man, with a strong, good face, scarcely 
matured. His figure had a slight stoop, 
and his eyeglass gave him a studious air. 
It was no make-believe, however, because 
Markham was really a student, and a man 
of no mean intellect, but he ‘was very sick 
of his present charge. He thirsted for the 
crowd and the bustle of life, for the keen 
edge which comes of strenuous competition, 
and he was weary of country quiet and sur- 
roundings which his soul found uncon- 
genial. 


It was not a bracing habit for a Lenten 
morning, when the mist brooded dank and 
keen on the low meadows and the winding 
stream. Unable to throw off his depression, 
Markham hastened on. As he approached 
the church, a one-horse brougham drove 
rapidly in from the opposite direction, and 
drew up at the gate. 

Markham perceptibly hastened his foot- 
steps, and his nervous colour rose. He 
knew who was in that brougham, a man 
who was the thorn in his flesh, and whose 
silent, unacknowledged, veiled antagonism 
was sapping the springs of the curate’s re- 
ligious life. 


The man in the brougham was a small 
proprietor in the neighbourhood, a consis- 
tent church goer, and quite exemplary in 
all his goings out and comings in, but Mark- 
ham felt him hostile. He knew that he de- 
spised and belittled his evangelical tenden- 
cies, minimised, if he did not altogether 


doubt, the power of the Gospel of Christ 
over the souls of men. 


Had Markham followed the absolute bent 
of his own inclination, he would even have 
refused him holy communion. He was al- 
ways thankful when Deloraine absented 
himself from it, but in Lent he was never 
absent, no matter what the weather or the 
state of his health. Yet his home was five 
miles away. 


Markham had escaped into the vestry 
before Deloraine alighted, but the moment 
he entered the church, he felt, rather than 
saw, his presence, and was influenced by 
the cold glitter of his penetrating eye, the 
slightly cynical expression of his singular- 
ly handsome face. He uplifted his soul in 
a passion of entreaty that God would be 
pleased to release him from this baleful in- 
fluence, which he felt stifling to his soul. 


When he left the church a few minutes 
before nine o’clock, the brougham was still 
at the gate, and Deloraine standing on the 
footpath, apparently waiting for him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Markham. Will you 
do me a favour? Come up with me now to 
see my daughter. She is very low this 
morning, and we are deeply anxious about 
her.” 


Markham hesitated a moment. The re- 
quest was unusual, and he had not yet 
broken his fast. 


“T am sorry to keep you from breakfast, 
but it will be ready when we get to High 
Plain. We shall ibe there inside half an 
hour, and, of course, they will drive you 
down again before eleven o’clock.” 

Markham nodded, and got into the car- 
riage. It was the first time he had been 
asked to visit Deloraine’s daughter, nor had 
he met anyone in the place who had ever 
seen her. But he was singularly free from 
the kind of personal curiosity which holds 
lesser natures in thrall. He had heard all 
sorts of stories about the Deloraine house- 
hold, but had neither encouraged them nor 
given them a second thought. 

“She will not live till Easter,’ observed 
Deloraine, as they breasted the gradually 
ascending slope towards his home. “She 
asked this morning whether I could bring 
you to see her to-day.” 

“IT should have come long since, Mr. De- 
loraine, if I had known,” said Markham, 
with a slight air of embarrassment. 
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“T am aware of that,’ answered Delo- 
raine. “But it was not necessary.” 


“She has been an invalid a long time?” 
said Markham, slightly enquiring, and 
rather for the sake of something to say. He 
felt the strain of being shut in a narrow 
space with the man of whom he knew so 
little and towards whom he had an in- 
definable feeling of distrust. 


“All her life,” replied Deloraine, and his 
tone was hard and bitter. ‘You will find 
that you are no stranger to her. I have 
been in the habit of making notes of your 
sermons for her benefit. Perhaps you may 
have observed it.” 


“T have,’ answered Markham, and his 
face flushed somewhat painfully, for he had 
attributed Deloraine’s act to a very differ- 
ent motive. 


“T have differed from you, shall we say, 
a thousand times,’ said the strange man, 
in the same quiet passionless voice. “But 
she has never. differed once. She has 
wished to see you for a long time but I have 
not given in. But it is right that you 
should see her now. She said this morning 
that it was time to thank you for what you 
have done for her.” 


Markham sat in the silence of supreme 
surprise. 

“How can I have done anything 
lady I have never seen?” 

“T have been the medium,’ answred De- 
loraine with the kind of patience one might 
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exhibit towards a child. “I have taken 
‘down your sermons verbatim, and read 
them to her. She says that you have 


taught her how to die.” 


Markham turned round on his seat, and 
looked at the face of the man by his Side, 
but it was set like a mask. 


“Mr. Deloraine why is it that you did 
not give me an opportunity to see your 
daughter before?’ 


“Why, because I did not believe either 
in you or your message. Before you came 
I was not in the habit of attending church. 
I believed in nothing. I came because she 
begged me to. Perhaps you remember the 
occasion, the first Christmas sermon you 
preached in Pritwell.” 


“I remember the day, of course; but I 


did not see you then.” 


“T was there and something about you 
arrested me. I have been, fighting against 
your influence ever since. You believed in 
and proclaimed a merciful and tender God. 
If there is a God, He has not dealt tenderly 
with me. Every hove I ever had has been 
quenched. My daughter is the last tie that 
binds me to life. That will soon be snap- 
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ped. How can you or any man expect me 
to worship a God who has treated me so?” 


Markham remained silent, his customary 
readiness of speech deserting him. He felt 
himself in the presence of a great tragedy, 
of which he had not dreamed. 


“T have often admired your courage and 
your patience,’ continued the even, passion- 
less voice. “But just lately I have thought 
you less insistent on the themes once dear 
to your soul. She has noticed it too. That 
is one of the reasons she wishes to see you 
to-day.” 


“You surprise me very much” was all 
that Markham could say, for, indeed, he 
felt himself entirely at a loss. They drove 


on in silence, Deloraine leaning ‘back in the 
carriage with eyes half closed. They came 
guickly to the gates of High Plain, swept 
up through the sparse trees of the park, 
and drew up before the pillared doorway of 
an old Georgian house, fiat-fronted, severe, 
yet possessing a certain austere dignity. 

“We shall breakfast first,” said Deloraine 
in an ordinary, matter-of-fact voice when 
they had stepped into the hall. “Barnes, 
you may tell Miss ‘Deloraine Mr. Markham 
has come, and that he will wait upon her 
in half an hour.” 


Markham long remembered that meal, 
taken in the sombre state of the panelled 
dining-room, waited on by a decorous man- 
servant, and almost unbroken by speech. 
Deloraine, however, was attentive and 
quietly friendly in his manner. When they 
had concluded the meal he accompanied him 
to the door of his daughter’s room, and 
there left him. 


The carriage will be ready to take you 
down at a quarter past ten,” he said as he 
hastened away. 


Markham was shown into a large, light 
bed-chamber, and a frail figure propped 
among pillows stretched out two hands to 
him, while her smile was one of surpassing 
sweetness. It was a young face, and one of 
rare beauty, though sickness had ravaged 
it, and death was written upon it in un- 
mistakable letters. 

“How good of you to come, Mr. Markham! 
Sit down here. I have wanted to see you 
for such a long time. Let me see, the first 
time I really wanted to see you was on the 
day when Papa came home and told me you 
had preached about death. Do you remem- 
ber the sermon? The text was, “I will fear 
none evil, for Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” 


Markham remembered the sermon, and 
the futility of his thoughts after it. He 
had written it down as one of his failures. 


“You can’t think what you have been to 
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me all these months, nor how you have 
helped me, but most of all I want to thank 
you or what you have done for my father.” 


“TI do not understand,’ said Markham, 
rather painfully. “I have felt Mr. Delor- 
aine out of sympathy with me. He——” 


She nodded, and smiled a little sadly. 


“At first, yes; but just lately hasn’t it 
been different?” 


Markham could not honestly say that he 
had felt it so. 


“You see, you have been teaching me, for 


nearly two years now, how to die. Poor 
father has been fighting. against it all 
along. He went to church to please me and | 


because I needed help. And every Sunday 
we discussed your sermon and marked your 
advance. Do you know that you have 
frown very much since you came to Prit- 
well?” 

“Sometimes I have doubted it” answered 
Markham ina low voice. “This very 
morning when I rose I said that the time 
had come for me to leave it.” , 


“That may be; I have no doubt that you 
were sent here for father and for me. I 
shall be gone by Haster Sunday, and I am 
not afraid to die. I should have been 
afraid before you came. It is a great thing, 
is it not, to have been able to prepare even 
one soul for—for what’ is on the other 
side?” 

Markham bowed his head. His feelings 
struggled for the mastery. He could think 
of nothing to say. 


“I know how you féel,”’ said Helen De- 
loraine, with her bright, compelling smile. 
“But it is not necessary to say anything. 
You have had your chance and have never 
missed it once. I have only one chance, and 
I have taken it to-day. You will never give 
up! Promise me that, because yours is the 
message people want, both those who are 
living and those who are dying.” 

Markham saw that her effort had ex- 
hausted her, and rose to his feet. 

“Tell me, before you go, what will be 
your text to-day?” 

He could not for the moment remember, 
put presently it came to his lips: 

“Thou sendest rain into the little val- 
leys.” 

She smiled again. 


“T remember it, you are fond of the little 
valleys. You said one day that there are 
-none so remote that the dews of God’s grace 
do not bless them. Good-bye.” 


Markham was not ashamed of the tears 
that stood in his eyes as he descended the 
stairs. Deloraine, waiting for him in the 
hall, saw them too. 


“Well?” he said drily, and the wrung 
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note in his voice went to Markham’s heart. 
“T ask your pardon, Mr. Deloraine,” he 
said in a low voice. “I have misunder-: 
stood you. God has opened my eyes to-day.” 
“She told you, did she, that you had 
taught her how to die?” 
Markham did not speak. 


“You want to leave Pritwell. How do I 
know? I have gathered it. But there is 
still something for you to do. When She is 
gone, you must teach me how to live.” 


FOR “BRIDGE” MOTHERS. 


“A mother of my acquaintance,’ writes 
Dr. Madison Peters, “was grieved at finding 
her son gambling. When she tried to rea- 
son with him and to dissuade him, he turn- 
ed on hersuddenly with the question: 
‘Where did you get that beautiful vase on 
the mantle?’ ‘Why I took it as a prize at 
Mrs. A’s' bridge,’ she answered. ‘Well 
mother, when you are ready to give up your 
gambling, I'll give up mine, he said.” 


A BLAMELESS LIFE. 


Nothing more surely wins recognition 
than a blameless life. Such a life is a 


man’s surest and best possession. It is like- 
wise a most valuable asset of the commun- 
ity. The strength of a nation is not so 
much in its material wealth as in the noble- 
ness of its citizenship. 

It is a notable fact that an exemplary life 
in accord with the Christian faith and prin- 
ciples appeals to the better judgment of 
saint and sinner alike. Though one treats 
religion with utter indifference, or eveh as- 
sumes an attitude of opposition and skep- 
ticism, yet he prefers the fruits of faith to 
a state of unbridled sin in the community. 

The strength of an examplary life is 
manifest in the great breadth and force oft 
its influence in society and in the State. 
The Master, himself, called that influence, 
“the salt of the earth.” It is not the creed, 
not the form of godliness, not the profession 
of faith, not fidelity to the outward forms 
of religion, but the real doing of the word 
—real incarnation of the Christian faith in 
the life of the individual that wields that 
indestructible and irresistible breadth and 
strength of influence, alike in all lands. 


A blameless life is a refuge in time of 
storm. The Master said: ‘“‘Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.” The faithul one, 
the godly man, upright and blameless, is 
sure of shelter, even in the “secret of the 
Most High.’—Ex. 
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PARSON BROWN’S PASTORATE. 


“Yes, things in the church are dull—all 
at a standstill, it seems to me. 1 think 
Parson Brown ought to open up a little.” 

Mary and I were sitting on the front 
porch, Sabbath afternoon; Mary was read- 
ing sensational stories in a Sunday paper, 
sometimes reading aloud to me. I was lit- 
tle interested and finally began dozing; but 
managed to get wide awake before Mary 
indulged in the foregoing remark. 

After a moment’s thoughtful hesitation, I 
remarked: 

“Well, I must say I’m getting tired of the 
same old thing, Sabbath after Sabbath. The 
same face, the same voice, the same gest- 
ures, and sometimes the same illustrations. 
Now, when I was at Spencerville, where 
they had just received a new minister there 
was s0 much going on and everything so 
lively. There were all the ladies fixing up 
the parsonage, and everybody calling there 
and making presents—and the house warm- 
ing! dear me! It all seemed to make so 
much good feeling’— 

“That's it,’ said Mary. “There is no feel- 
ing at all here. Parson Brown is a good 
enough man, but he is so slow! It sometimes 
comes over me John’*—then Mary lowered 
her voice, whether it was in fear of being 
heard by the leaves of the apple tree near 
by, or by the robins building their nest in 
the treetop, or by the old dog, Madge, that 
lay on the mat by the window, I cannot say 
—“that perhaps it would be best for us to 
have a change of pastors, though I would 
not like to be the one to start the idea in 
the parish.” 

“No, indeed,” I said; but still he has been 
here for a long time.” 

“Yes, and getting a trifle old, a little worn 
—shelf-worn, if we were to-use a mercantile 
term.. A younger man, now, would ’liven up 
things.’ We could pay him a better salary 
and give things a new start’ answered 
Mary. 

“There is no fault to be found with 
Brown, though,’ “I said, for I could not 
find it in my heart to hear him run down; 
“not a bit! not a bit! It’s only that—that— 
perhaps his usefulness here is at an end. 
What do you say, Mary, to driving over to 
hear Parson Jones this evening—just for a 
change. He is more my style; heats and 
wakes folks up, so they say.” 


“What,” said Mary, “clear over to Pipe- 
town?” It was ten miles away. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ll hitch up in a few minu- 
tes, and we can make the trip nicely in an 
hour.” 

Mary made no objection, in fact rather 
enjoyed the suggestion and in a little while 
we were spinning .on our way. AS we near- 
ed Pipetown, we saw many people on their 
way to church. 

“Great many people out for morning ser- 
vices,” said I. “Our folks do not turn out 
this way.” 
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“Parson Jones is a man that draws” said 
Mary; “keeps up the interest in the church, 
you see.” 


There was quite a crowd in the entry, 
and as we were waiting for someone to 
show us a seat, we heard a man say: 

“You'll hear something worth hearing to- 
day. Mr. (1 could’nt get hold of the name, 
though I tried) is going to preach.” 

I looked at Mary. I. was afraid she had 
set her heart on hearing Mr. Jones, but as 
far as I was concerned, I didn’t mind hear- 
ing a stranger, especially if he was like 
what they said, for they were talking right 
on. 

“He’s a strong preacher; yes, strong— 
are always glad 
when we get him on an exchange. Wonder 
he has stayed so long in the country. He’s 
none of your hop-and-jump sort—does not 
waste any force in hammering out sparks, 
but goes straight to the truth and drives it 
home—and clinches it—yes, that is just the 
word, clinches it.” 

I could see the folks were expecting a 
little something uncommon by the way they 
looked as they settled into their seats. I 
was looking about a little to see if I knew 
anybody present, for I had frequently been 
to Pipetown. 

I did not look toward the pulpit till I 
heard the minister’s voice, and then I al- 
most jumped from my seat as I stared at 
him. : 

Then I stared at Mary and Mary stared 
at me. It was Parson Brown, as sure as 
you live! If it had not been in the church 
I should a@laughed right out, to see Mary’s 
blank look. But I sobered down. 

Then I could not help observing how the 
people listened. It was very plain that they 
considered Parson Brown a great preacher. 
Their interest set me to noticing him more 
carefully. I finally concluded that, while 
he was not a handsome man, it is not often 
you see a more scholarly face or hear more 
earnest words. 


Then I noticed the deep lines of care on 
his face, made largely by the heavy church 


burdens he was obliged to carry. JI thought 
of the children he had baptized, the fune- 
rals he had conducted; of the sorrowing 


hearts he had comforted; of the many kind 
and helpful words he had spoken, and as I 
kept on thinking, I felt tears swell in my 
eyes and run down my cheeks. 

When he came to his text, Mary gave me 
a nudge, for, if you will believe me, it was 
the same we had heard the Sabbath before. 
But J am willing to confess that it was 
mostly new, for I did not listen well before 
in fact I had gotten into the way of think- 
ing that Brother Brown’s sermons were not 
edifying to me. I saw the man we heard 
in the entry nod his head as much as to 
say, “Didn’t I tell you so? That’s one of 
his clinchers.”’ ° 

After the sermon was finished and the 
hand-shaking time came, I think Mary and 
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I were just a little proud to have folks 

know that Parson Brown was our minister. 
We didn’t speak a word for more than 

half of the way home, and then I said. 

“T say, Mary, there’s such a thing as 
going farther and faring worse.” 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘if that’s what you 
mean, we have been faring just about the 
same.” 

“No, that isn’t what I mean. Mary, how 
much bigger salary ought we to raise for 
Brother Brown? Yes, it ought to be done. 
These things need stirring up, and I for one 
am going to stir them up.” Here I jerked 
the lines till the horse fairly jumped. ap 
am going to take hold with greater hearti- 
ness than ever before. The old parsonage 
needs lots of repairing. The church ought 
to be renovated. I’ll talk to the men about 
it if you will talk with the women.” 

To this proposition Mary gladly consent- 

ed. 
“Yes, Mary, we’ll set things humming in 
our church. I guess we have been wrong in 
our judgment. The fault of slowness or 
dulness must partly lie with us. I am sure 
we can make much more of our church and 
pastor. We can be regular attendants. We 
ean be good listeners. We can encourage 
him with kind words. We can endeavor to 
preach through the week what we hear him 
preach on Sabbath. Mary, what do you say 
to giving Brother Brown a house-warming 
next week? We will let him know before we 
get through that he is worth more than a 
new preacher.” 

“Get up, old horse. We’re 
home we'll stay.”—Selected. 


home—and 


HIS MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 


A great man relates how on one occasion 
he suddenly opened the door of his mother’s 
room, and saw her on her knees beside her 
chair, and heard her speak his own name in 
prayer. He quietly withdrew with a feel- 
ing of awe and reverence in his heart. 


Soon he went away from home to school, 
then to college, then into life’s sterner du- 
ties. But he never forgot that one glimpse 
of his mother at prayer, nor the one word— 
his own name—which he had heard her ut- 
ter. He well knew that what he had seen 
that day was but a glimpse of what was 
going on every day in that secret closet of 
prayer, and the consciousness strengthened 
him a thousand times in duty, in danger, 
and in struggle. 


And when at last death came and sealed 
those lips, the sorest sense of loss he felt 
was the knowledge that no more would his 
mother be praying for him.—The Ram’s 
Horn. ° 


“No man can be wholly uneducated who 
really knows the Bible, nor can anyone be 
considered a truly educated man who is 
ignorant of it.”—President Schurman. 
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NO OTHER FOUNDATION. 


It will not do for any man to build his 
hopes of heaven on anything but the foun- 
dation of an implicit faith in the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ. The story is told of 
a man who dreamed that he constructed a 
ladder from earth to heaven, and _ that, 
whenever he did a good deed, his ladder 
went up two feet. When he did a 
very good deed his ladder went 
higher, and when he gave away large 
sums of money to the poor it went up fur- 
ther still. By-and-by it went out of sight, 
and as years rolled on, it went up, he 
thought, past the clouds clear into heaven. 
The man expected that when he died he- 
would step eff his ladder into heaven, but 
he heard a voice thunder from Paradise: 
“He that climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber.” Down the 
man came, ladder and all, and he awoke. 
He} then realized that if he wanted to be 
saved he must obtain salvation in another 
‘way than by good deeds, and he took that 
other way, which leads past the atoning 
Cross of Jesus Christ.—N.Y. Observer. 


SURRENDER A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS. 


A surrendered life is never achieved by 
a single act of surrender. Enlistment does 
not make a good soldier. Taking the oath 
of allegiance does not make a good citizen 
These things are necessary and very im- 
portant beginnings; but they are only be- 
ginnings, and if they are mistakenly sub- 
tituted for what must follow, they merely 
mark the beginning of failure, and emphas- 
ize the failure. 


We commit ourselves to Christ, giving 
ourselves up to his mastery in sincere and 
complete surrender, pledge ourselves wholly 
to him, and then we think that the trans- 
action is finished. It is only begun. 


The very fact that we were sincere and 
unconditional in our giving of ourselves to 
this allegiance offers a temptation to settle 
back and ease up from the tremendous com- 
pulsion that Christ would now have us feel 
to maintain the surrender. 


Every time we deliberately tolerate an 
act or a word or a thought that is in any 
sense second best, we are just so far repud- 
lating the surrender and dedication of life 
that we made. 


The surrendered life exists only as a 
never-ending, vigilantly maintained strug- 
gle; it is a continuous march toward a goal 
that is never reached in this world. That 
is what makes it so gloriously worth while. 
It is a victorious life here, and its goal is 
assured hereafter.—Sel, 

: Seer 

The way to heaven—turn to the right and 

keep straight on. 
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THE TOUCH OF A VANISHED HAND. 


We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand— 
The hand of a friend most dear, 
Who has passed from our side to the sha- 
dowy land 
But what of the hand that is near? 


To the living’s touch is the soul inert, 
That weeps o’er the silent urn? 

For the love that lives is our hand alert 
To make some sweet return? 


Do we answer back in a fretful tone, 
When life’s duties press us sore? 

Is our praise as full as if they were gone, 
And could hear our praise no more? 


As the days go by. are our hands more swift 
For a trifle beyond their share, 

Than to grasp—for a kindly, helpful lift— 
The burden some one must bear? 


We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And we think ourselves sincere; 

But what of the friends that about us stand, 
And the touch of the hand that’s here? 


MOTHER’S GIRL. 


“Is there anything you wish me to do for 
you down town to-day, mother?” asked 
Louise. She was starting for the academy 
as usual, with her books under her arm, 
but was not coming home at noon, and so 
might have an opportunity for attending to 
errands. “Nothing, dear, only to take good 
care of mother’s girl,” was the answer, a 
tender seriousness underlying :the smile. 

“Oh,” impulsively exclaimed a waiting 
schoolmate, “Louise doesn’t know how 
happy she is to have some one to say such 
things to her! My mother is dead.” 


“Then, dear, you are under double res 
ponsibility to take good care of your mo- 
ther’s girl,” was the grave, kind reply. “You 
are mother’s girl still, now and always—you 
must think the words if you cannot hear 
them—and since you are peculiarly left in 
your own charge, you must be very careful 
that you do only those things, grow only 
into the kind of-girl, that your mother 
would wish you to be.” 

“It seems so different, 
way—taking care of yourself because you 
belong to some one else,’ gaid Louise’s 
friend, as the two walked away together. 
Pet that is true of us all. God has’ so 
linked our human lives that none of us 
stand alone. Our relationships to others 
are not only dear and precious, they are 
safeguards also; they are intended to make 
us think and act more carefully. 

We can win neither honour nor disgrace 
without having it accomnanied by the re- 
cord that we are somebody’s son or daugh- 
ter, somebody’s brother or sister; somebody 
else must rejoice or suffer because of it. It 
adds dignity and worth to our lives to re- 


putting it that 
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member that we are carrying the welfare 
and happiness of others. 

We not only belong to others, our human 
friends and relations, but we belong to God. 
No one, however alone he may be in regard 
to earthly relationships, can fail there—he 
is God’s child. Even if we think that there 
is no one in the world to care what we do 
or what we become, it still remains true 
that the Father in Heaven is trusting us 
with one of His children and that He cares 
what we do with our charge.—Sel. 


GIVING AND GETTING. 


“T don’t see how Foreign Missions help 
the home Churches,” said Lou Baker, look- 
ing up at her mother. “The preacher said 
they did, yesterday, when he was preaching 
about missions, you know.” 

“Do you remember the beautiful beds of 
nasturtiums Mrs. Snow and I had last sum- 
mer, Lou?” asked the mother. 

“Yes. But; % 

“But what has that to do with missions?” 
replie@? her mother, smiling. “Let’s see. 
Mrs. Snow would not cut her flowers, you 
remember. Her bed was a perfect blaze of 
colour for a while. She wanted it to be the 
finest in town, and for a short time it was. 
Then the vines began to die, though she 
gave them the best attention. Before Au- 
eust there was nothing but dry stems lefit. 
The flowers had bloomed themselves to 
death, and drawn all the life from the roots. 

“This year shé did not plant nastur- 
tiums; she said they did not pay. My bed 
bloomed until frost. I was on the flower 
committee for the hospital, and sent great 
bunches of my nasturtiums every week to 
the sick people. I could not help it; they 
were so lovely, and brought so much bright- 
ness into the long, bare wards. I never 
thought of saving my plants by giving away 
my flowers, but so it proved.” 

“So you think, mamma, that the more 
we give to Foreign Missions, the more we 
have at home?” asked Lou. 

“‘There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth, and here is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty,” 
quoted Mrs. Baker. “When I saw the joy 
the flowers, gleaming like great blotches of 
rel and yellow sunshine, brought into the 
days of those poor sick ones, I loved my 
flowers more than ever before, and thanked 
God more heartily than I had ever done 
for the beautiful gift of the flowers. They 
taught me a lesson on Foreign Missions.”— 
Mission Journal. 


“Bad company” is the epitaph written 
over many a dead career. The choice of 
comrades is so often the choice of success 
or failure that every lad and lass should 
think well before taking a new friend into 
their lives, and let only good company, in 
the truest sense, be their choice.—Selected. 


1910 
FOOLISHNESS IN RICHNESS. 


Jesus never condemned thrift or indus- 
try or the accumulation of property. What 
Jesus did condemn was making the accu- 
mulation of property an end in life. 

Jesus very rarely used the language of 
contempt. I do not think that he ever 
called a man a fool but once. That was in 
a story he told of a certain rich man who 
had his barns full to overflowing and who 
said, “What shall I do? I have more pro- 
perty invested than I know what to do 
with; where shall I invest what is coming 
in?’ He said, “I know what I will do; I 
will build some more big barns’—I will get 
some more boxes in the safe deposit com- 
pany, and I will try to find a place for my 
overflowing wealth there.” 

The end of the story I will give in the 
words of the Master: “God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee: then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided?”—The 
Outlook. 


SOLVENTS FOR DOUBTS. 


There is a quaint legend which tells how, 
some years after the event, St. Thomas was 
again troubled with agonizing doubts as to 
our Lord’s resurrection. He sought the 
Apostles, and began to pour his soul’s troi- 
bles into their ears. 

But first one, then the other, looked ait 
him in astonishment, and told the unhappy 
doubter that he was sorry for him, but 
really he had so much to do he had not 
time to listen to his tale. 


Then he was fain to impart his woes to 
some devout women. But they, as busy as 
Dorcas, and in like employment, soon made 
him understand that they had no leisure 
for such thoughts as these. 


At lasit it dawned upon him that perhaps 
it was because they were so busy that they 
were free from the doubts by which he was 
tortured. He took the hint, he went to 
Parthia, occupied himself in preaching 
Christ’s gospel, and was never troubled 
with doubts any more. 


Dr. A. T. Pierson says:—‘“I had a young 
man in my congregation who believed that 
he was refusing and rejecting salvation be- 
cause of some unsolved problems. 


One day he determined to accept Christ 
as a Saviour, and afterward settle his intei- 
lectual difficulties. 

But, so soon as he had made this deci- 
sion, he found that his doubt had vanished. 
He thought that his blindness was intellec- 
‘tual, but his heart turned Godward, the 
veil was done away. 

And many a soul has had a hike exper- 


ience. A will to believe clears the mental 
vision. We see clearly when we are ready 
to see.” 
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HOW TO FEEL RIGHT. 


Right action is a sure creator of right 
feelings. To defer right action until the 
right feelings come is to rob ourselves of 
both action and feelings. 

Yet this mistake is constantly made, and 
in nothing more often than in the expres- 
sion of love,—which stands for our deepest 
feeling and our highest form of action. We 
seem to think that we must feel loving be- 
fore we can act lovingly. 

On. the contrary, the only sure way in 
which we can create, deepen, safeguard, 
and maintain our feeling of love in any di- 
rection is by constant and costly expres- 
sion of love in that direction. 


This igs what Bishop Gore means when 
he says, in his volume on the Sermon on 
the Mount, that the love which we are try- 
ing to show we shall come to feel. We can, 
in Christ’s strength, show love for those to- 
ward whom all our feelings are unloving,— 
and we must, if we would remain in Christ’s 
company. 

But unloving feelings cannot long bear up 
under such treatment: they break down 
and give way to the loving feelings which 
expressed love, if persevered in, always 
creates. Right feeling is a reward, not a 
condition of duty.—S.S. Times. 


HOW TO WIN MEN. 


No opposer of the truth was ever argued 
truth. No one was 
ever argued into belief in the Bible. No 
one was ever argued into the Kingdom of 
heaven. Reason is not the cause of men’s 
opposition to the truth; therefore men are 
not led by reasoning,—no matter how ac- 
curate, logical, or brilliant that reasoning 
may be,—into conforming their lives to 
the truth. 


Sin is the primary cause of men’s opposi- 
tion to the truth; and sin is never done 
away with ‘by verbal argument, but by the 
personal influence of a life of power,—the 
power oi the Spirit of God. There‘ore if 
we want really to win any one away from 
error and into the truth, the chief hope of 
doing so is by offering the silent argument 
of a Christ-mastered, Spirit-filled life, to- 
gether with the simple urging of the accep- 
tance of Christ as Saviour, because of what 
he has done for us. 


Tana 


“I remember,” said a minister, “asking a 
Japanese student who had come to Yale, 
‘When you first read the Gospels, what was 
the strongest impression made upon your 
mind?’ He at once replied, ‘It was Christ’s 
journey up to Jerusalem. Oh, the courage 
of it!’ he said. ‘Christ was the one Man 
of history of Whom it is true that He never 
knew what it was to fear.’ ” 
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COLLECTING GRIEVANCES. 


Just as some people collect pottery, old 
furniture or pictures, others make a ‘busi- 
ness of collecting grievances. Have you 
not seen them—those people who cannot 
get through a day, or even walk a block— 
without seeing or hearing or imagining 
something that hurts them, or grieves them, 
or discourages them, or angers them? 
Some one said something they took as a 
slur; somebody’s nose was turned at an 
angle they were sure Meant a sneer; an- 
other failed to recognize them; a friend 
didn’t follow their advice; the manager of 
something is not running it right; some- 
body did something without first consulting 
them. 

Such people always have a grievance handy 
and begin to tell it the minute they get you 
cornered—or even stopped. The cook has 
run away, persuaded to leave by an envious 
neighbor; the clerk comes to the office too 
late; a rival has been telling lies; the rail- 
road has smashed up the baggage, and so 
on without end. No matter what the trou- 
ble, they draw it out into a great tale of 
woe, and give the impression that they are 
dreadfully abused and mistreated. 


If you could look into the mind of a per- 
son of this type I fancy you would find in 
each corner one of those many-shelved 
whatnots, and on each shelf a fine assort- 
ment of grievances which are Kept turned 
over and rubbed up every day. 

A grievance collector is not only gather- 
ing in new troubles all the time, but cher- 
ishes the old ones as well—gets them out 
every day or two, pinches and punches 
them to see how sore they are, and then 
holds them up for anybody to see who will 
look, Much as a small boy does a sore toe. 


A certain grouchy old collector of grie- 
vances has told me four times in the last 
two months about a fellow who killed his 
dog twenty years ago—and he gets fighting 
mad every time he tells it. And there is a 
woman who has lbeen recounting for fifteen 
years how a certain friend slighted her at 
a party; and she always adds vindictively, 
“And I’ve mever spoken to her since—she 
isn’t ‘worth noticing, anyway.” 


Seems strange, doesn’t, it, that one should 
so clutter his life with silly grievances, fill 
his heart with bitterness and occupy his 
mind with wrongs real or imaginary long 
passed? The brain is ‘one’s workshop. 
Thought and emotion are the tools, the will 
is the motive power. Here we must work 
out the problems of to-day’s work and of fu- 
ture living; here we must consider, judge, 
resolve; here we must face the truth and 
grow into its likeness. 

Unless this workshop is cleared for ac- 
tion how can we concentrate our efforts on 
the things worth while? If thought is 
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busy with silly slights, small grievances, 
supposed wrongs, how can it be free and 
strong for the day’s work? If the feelings 
are imbittered by a constant array of sour, 
sore grudges, what chance is there to win 
that cordial liking, that feeling of kinship 
necessary both for success and happiness? 
And if the will is kept busy sharpening re- 
torts, hammering our boluses and dressing 
boomerangs to fling at imaginary enemies, 
what strength is left to do with might the 
work the hands find to do? 


Out with the rubbish! Let not the sun go 
down on thy wrath. Most of the insults 
were never meant, few of the slights ever 
intended; most of even the real wrongs 
against us do not appear wrong from the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. And whether the 
grievances are real or imaginary it is just 
as ‘hurtful and silly to go on collecting 
them. Forget them, let them slip from the 
mind, make little of them, laugh at them— 
forgive them. 

Those who learn to live and work and 
love whether the winds blow east or west, 
whether the sky is fair or stormy, whether 
the world smiles or frowns, nods or winks, 
clean, pure heart, a 
sweet, poised temper, turn grievances into 
favors—or at worst make of them jokes. 

There are many things that it is foolish 
to collect, but these the silliest of all.—Sel. 


A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 


“T am almost heart+broken over it,” she 
said to me once, during a pastoral call. 


“And what is it, pray, that you are so al- 
most heart-broken over,” I replied. 

“Well, it is about my little Jennie—what 
she said to me as I was putting her to bed 
last. nignt | 

“Something very bad it must have been.” 


“Oh, no, nothing of the kind; something 
quite different from that. This is the way 
it was: Jennie is naughty sometimes, as 
most children are, you know. Then my 
way is to scold her sharply, and sometimes 
to punish her. But last night, after I had 
put her to bed, and was about going away, 
She said, ‘Mamma, have I been a good girl 
to-day?’ I thought a minute, then answer- 
ed, ‘Why, yes, Jennie, you have been a good 
little girl to-day.” 

“A bullet could not have gone straighter 
to my heart. I had always been quick 
enough to reprove and punish her for being 
naughty, but she had evidently, as I re 
membered, been trying hard all day to 
please me by being good, and I had taken 
no notice of it; so the little thing had to 
ask for the word of commendation which I 
should have been thoughtful and loving 
enough to have given, without her hungry 
little heart having to ask ‘for it.’—In S. S. 
Times. :., ae 
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THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT IN 
1910. 


Proressor Amos R. WELLS, A.M. 


The (Sabbath is so blessed and vital an 
institution that its preservation in its full 
purity and power is one of the essentials 
of civilization. Bodily health depends upon 
it. National and personal prosperity de- 
pends upon it. Religion depends upon it. 
Undermining it is undermining a founda- 
tion stone of civic, family and individual 
life. 

But though it is easy to say this, it is 
very difficult to go farther. There is no 
other practical question, probably not even 
that of amusements, regarding which the 
customs and opinions of Christians vary so 
greatly. The young people are perplexed 
about it, and no wonder; their elders also 
are evidently perplexed and at variance. 


The first question arising, however, is 
readily answered. Shall we observe the 
fourth commandment literally? Should we 
not do any work whatever on the Sabbath, 
or allow any work to be done for us? Christ 
answered that for his disciples and for us. 
“The sabbath was made for man” is our 
charter of emancipation from bondage to 
Sabbath literalism. 

If the fourth commandment is intended 
with strict literalness, there is not a church 
but breaks it with janitor work. The min- 
isters, in that case, as Christ himself 
pointed out (Matt. 12.5), profane the Sab- 
ath, which is the chief working day of their 
week. Sunday school teachers would break 
the commandment, thus, interpreted, since 
certainly our teaching, however much we 
may enjoy it, is hard work. 

How many Christian families give their 
cooks an entire Sabbath holiday; refrain 
from shoveling coal into their furnaces; 
do all the shaving, Dboot-blacking, and the 
like on Saturday night? 

The fourth commandment is in its na- 
ture like the sixth; if it is to be taken lit- 
erally, we break it every time we kill a 
mosquito, a fly, a snake, a fish, a chicken, 
or a murderer. Evidently the fourth com- 
mandment is not to he taken literally but 
according to its higher meaning. The 
Sabbath is to be made not a work day but a 
rest day and a worship day. 


But the next question is not so easy. If 
we may work, how much work may we do? 
If I may drive my own horse to church, 
may I have my coachman do it? If I have 
no horse, may I hire one at the livery sta- 
ble? How far may I drive; only to church, 
or perhaps for an outing, taking some poor 
old lady along? And if my carriage, why 
not the poor man’s carriage, the electric 
ear? And if that, why not the steam car? 
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May I take a walk in cie afternoon of the 
Lord’s Day? What is a Sabbath Day’s jour- 
ney? May TI talk with my friend after 
church? May I go to his house and talk? 
May I talk on paper with my friend in an- 
other city? 

May I read the secular matter in my re- 
ligious paper on Sunday? Then why not 
Stevenson’s essays? Then why not let peo- 
ple with no libraries go to the public library 
and read? 

May I enjoy the pictures on my wall this 
sacred day? Then why not let the people 
enjoy on Sunday the pictures on the walls 
of the public art museum? 

We have sacred music in church; why 
not sacred music in a theater? We cook 
big meals at home; why not have the baker- 
ies and markets open? We use the Sunday 
telephone; why not the Sunday newspaper? 
And so on endlessly. 


We can see at a glance the fallacy of some 
of these questions; others are not so clear. 
Is ithere any rule that we may apply to 
them, and settle them once for all? 

No, there is not. Circumstances change, 
and duties change with them. There is no 
royal road to ‘a good conscience, no guide to 
living, in twenty easy lessons. It'is well for 
our spiritual muscle that every Sabbath 
question must be considered by itself. 


For instance, we must consider persons 
and institutions. lLetter-writing that would 
be a rest and uplift to a skilled penman, 
especially if the letter were to a dear friend, 
would be hard work to a child, and would 
break the Sabbath law. 

If the privilege of opening on Sunday may 
be granted with safety to a library or an 
art jallery, so far at least as their charac- _ 
ter is concerned, since they are not living 
for money but for the public betterment; 
yet the privilege is not so safely granted to 
a theater, since that is a money-making in- 
stitution, with aims which are private and 
usually of low character. « 


Then, we must consider the surroundings. 
Street cars in a compact neighborhood are 
less needed than in a region of scattered 
homes. The riding of a bicycle to church 
would bea scandal in some communities; 
in others, no more so than the use of the 
family carryall. 

Then, we must consider the effect of the 
act on others, and not only its effect on the 
person doing it. If it is right for me to 
play golf on Sunday, why not for everyone? 
And if all play golf on Sunday, would the 
general result be a gain or a loss? 

Then, we must consider not only the pre- 
sent fbut the future, the chance of an accu- 
mulating and increasing effect. It is not 
a question merely of reading this novel on 
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Sunday, but also of the taste it will foster, 
and the tendency away from more serious 
reading that it will promote. 

Then, we must consider the changing 
times. Said General ‘Diven, for thirty 
years managing officer of the Hrie Railroad: 
“Tf there ever was a necessity for Sunday 
mail service, it ceased with the telegram. If 
there ever was a necessity for moving per- 
ishable articles on Sunday, it has been re- 
moved by the refrigerator car.’ The uni- 
versal adoption of the eight-hour day and 
the Saturday half holiday will do away 
with the argument for the Sunday library 
and art museum. 


And then, after all these exterior consid- 
erations have been taken into account, 
there are certain personal principles to be 
applied. We must have regard to our ex- 
amples. Noblesse oblige, Parents, minis- 
ters, teachers, employers, all to whom others 
look as guides, must watch their Sabbath 
ways with strictness. Surely on the Sab- 
bath, if on any day, no one liveth to him- 
self. We are our brothers’ keepers; our 
brothers’ Sabbath keepers. ; 

The next principle is, Give the benefit to 
the doubt. It is better to be too strict than 
too lax, the error is more easily remedied. 

The third principle is, Deny yourself 
your own rights if they endanger the rights 
of others. 

And the fourth principle is, Live for the 
highest uses of Sunday, the eternal uses. 


There is one principle that will solve 
every Sunday prevlem, and that is love— 
love to God, love to man. 

Shall I use the street cars on Sunday? I 
have walked shundreds of miles, at our 
‘Christian Endeavor conventions and on 
other oceasions, rather than use the street 
cars; and yet there have been times when 
I was certain that this principle of love to 
God and man required me to use them. 

IT make it a point not to buy a Sunday pa- 
per, though it is prepared on Saturday, be- 
cause thought for the newsboys and the 
trainmen makes this abstinence my duty! 
and in thought for my fellow-journalists I 
buy a Monday evening paper, prepared en- 
tirely on Monday. 

Yet there have been a few times when 
the principle of love to God and man has 
led me to buy a Sunday paper. It is only 
thus, taking one case after another, that we 
can feel our way, asking ourselves in every. 


instance, “What would Jesus do?” 
COS 
Your conclusions from this principle 


might differ from mine in many cases; but 
let us apply this principle of love to each 
other when we differ, (believing in each 
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other’s honesty of purpose to do the will of 
Christ as we understand it. 

And let us be sure that as we do the will 
we shall come to know the doctrine; as we 
seek not to do our own pleasure on God’s 
holy day but to make it truly the day of the 
Lord, his Sabbaths will come to ibe to us 
more and more a delight, each one of them, 
as Longfellow said, “‘the golden clasp that 
binds together the volume of the week.’— 


The Westminster Teacher. | 


THE BUSYNESS CURE. 


“Well, if I were in your place,” said the 
young woman, reaching for another sock to 
darn, “I’d take life easy. What on earth 
is the use of your working, anyway? You 
have plenty of money, no one depending on 
you, and no one to leave your money to; so 
it seems to me you might as well enjoy 
yourself in idleness.” 

The woman whose hair was more gray 
than black laughed in happy amusement as 
she replied. “I’ll whisper to you a little se- 
cret, my child. Once I did try to be happy 
in idleness, and I nearly lost all my friends. 
I took to wasting their time, because I had 
nothing to do, and filling their ears with 
my complaints, most of which came from 
inactivity, and using the pronoun ‘I’ so 
frequently that I noticed a dropping off in 
cordiality, and in time a decided coolness 
as I went about telling my fancied troubles 
and asking for sympathy. 


“At first I was indignant and pitied my- 
self, but after a while I 'came to surmise 
that my friends were the ones to be pitied. 
Just to see if my guess was correct, I went 
to work might and main to reform, and soon 
had my old circle completely rounded out. 
Since then I have known better than to in- 
dulge idleness.” 


Did you ever notice that the most popu- 
lar women, and men, too, for that matter, 
are the busy ones? If there is a pitiable 
sight on earth it is the self-centred woman 
whose whims must be humored and whose 
complaints listened to continually. 

The habit of not feeling well or of being 
depressed grows like Jonah’s gourd in idle- 


ness, while honest work will rout a good 
deal of the gloom and fret of life. The busy 
women are always the happy, contented 


ones. One deep, deep secret of happiness is 
the keeping of the hands and brain at work 
at good honest toil. For therein lies for- 
getfulness of self—Hilda Richmond, in The 
Interior. ; 


It is easy to slip into sin, but it takes a 
hard pull to work out of it. Sin is like a 
morass—the foot that once touches its bor- 
ders sinks in deeper and deeper the longer 
one waits thinking about it. 


World 


ide Work 


CHINA AND THE GOSPEL. 
By REv. DoNALD MaAcGILuivrRay, D.D. 


(NOTE.—The following should be read 
two or three times. Each new reading 
will be richly repaid. Dr. MacGillivray is 
one of our own pioneer missionaries in 
Honan.’ While still our missionary his 
special work for some years has been the 
preparation, in Shanghai, of Christian Lit- 
erature for China, a work with possibilities 
beyond compute. 

What is here given is his address, as re- 
tiring president for the year, at a recent 
meeting of the Shanghai Missionary Assoc- 
iation. The papers he discusses are some 
ef those which were considered during the 
year by the Association. The address speaks 
for itself. The great truths which it consi- 
ders are as applicable, and as needful, in 


Canada as in China, Read it. Read it 
again. Ed.). 
I have entitled the President’s closing 


address “Gleanings from the year’s work,” 
but before I am done it will be seen that 
I have not merely followed the reapers, but 


have passed a portion, at least, of their 
harvest through the mill of my own 
thoughts. Perhaps, indeed, my address 


should be entitled, “Thoughts Suggested by 
my own study of the Papers and their To- 
pics:* F 

This year the Association has dealt with 
great and living questions, as the following 
list of topics will show: 

“Lessons of the Revival,” 

“The Message of Christ for the China of 
To-day,” . 


“Problem of Reaching the Masses in 
China,” 
“Christian Elements, if any, in Bud- 
dhism,” 


“Problem of Genuine Reform in China as 
compared with Japan,” 


“The Christian Attitude to Confucianism,” 
“Problem of Literature in China,” 


“Modern Criticism: Does it Modify the 
Missionary’s Message.” 


Whether we like it or not we are living in 
a time of much theological unrest. Many 
beliefs of our forefathers, which may be 
described as outskirts of the circle of truth, 
have been cast into the melting pot of 
criticism. 

Even such a stout champion of orthodoxy 
as. Dry Pst. Morsyth,:; Principal of Tackney 
College, Hampstead, said in April, 1909:— 
“The whole secret of treating the Old Testa- 
ment is the art of disentangling the divine 
revelation from the popular religion ofthe 
time, even within the prophet’s own mind, 
and marking how the one gradually emerg- 
ed through the other, and shed its ghell. 
There are many fragments of the shell still 
adhering, even in the revelation of the New 
Testament, which it is the business of mod- 
ern criticism to detach.”—Footnote ;Page 
197, “The Cruciality of the Cross.” 

The pure gold does not fear the. fiercest 
fire. Truth is mighty and will prevail. To 
those who tremble for the ark of God, we 
hasten to say that the great realities of re- 
ligion are not only unscathed, but more 
firmly entrenched than ever. 


The effects of the storm of criticism at 
home appear to have come rather late to 
the Mission field, but that waves of strife 
at last strike upon our shores no other 
proof is needed than the discussions which 
were rife at the various summer resorts in 
SKU 


Our difficulties are still further increased 
by China’s awakening. English speaking 
and foreign educated young men are in- 
creasing in number, and they are asking 
questions. Hence, it is impossible, espe- 
cially amongst teachers of youth, to follow 
any longer “The Ostrich Policy.” 

The storm centre has advanced, as it was 
bound to do, from the Old ‘Testament to the 
New Testament, and here at once we realize 
that questions of authorship and composi- 
tion, such as mainly occupy Old Testament 
scholars, are not so serious as the contro- 
versies over the New Testament, for in the 
latter it is not a question of opinion but 
of the essence of our faith and our eternal 
hope. Everything clusters around the per- 
sonality of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom the soul is united by a living faith, 
and we all are profoundly interested in what 
He did for us in life and death. 
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What the real conflict is, has been well 
said by Dr. Forsyth: ‘‘The real conflict is 
not between an infallible Bible and a fallible, 
but between a New Testament Christianity 
and one which believes it knows better. It 
is not between inspiration and criticism, 
but between incarnation and evolution, i.e., 
an evolution which claims not only the phy- 
sical, but also the moral and_ spiritual.” 
(Page xv. “The Person and Place of Jesus 
Christ.’’) 

We would do well at the outset to ponder 
the danger of extremes. But at the same 
time we must never close our eyes to any 
truth which the Spirit of God may be wait- 
ing to reveal to us. 

Indeed, as' Dr. David W. Forrest puts it: 
“Tt is morally wrong to refuse to recognise 
facts in the natural and intellectual order, 
which are as really a manifestation of the 
divine, though on a lower level, as any 
facts in ‘the spiritual sphere.” (“The Au- 
thority of Christ,” page 373.) 

It will perhaps steady us to remember 
that we need not consider the views of 
purblind materialists. What we ought to 
take account of, as best we may, is the 
statement of devout and believing scholar- 
ship in our own day. Its conclusions are 
that the substance of the faith is unchanged 
by modern knowledge. 

Commission No. IV, of the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference is to deal with the Mis- 
sionary’s message in relation to non-Christ- 
ian religions, and this fact formed the un- 
derlying idea which guided the Executive 
Committee in drawing up its programme 
this year. 

Dr. Cairns, Chairman of the Committee, 
has said that there is need of a careful study 
of the methods of presenting the mission- 
ary’s message to the minds and hearts of 
those who have inherited different beliefs 
and traditions. “The purpose of the Com- 
mission is, primarily, to ascertain the ele- 
ments in Christianity, which are proving 
most powerful in the winning of the non- 
Christian peoples, the main hindrances to 
their acceptance of the Faith, and the ele- 
ments in the non-Christian religions which 
prove specially burdensome or attractive to 
their adherents.” (Dr. Cairns, in World 
Missionary Conference Leafiet). 


What, then, is our message to China? 
The second and closing papers of the ses- 
sion dealt with this question, while two or 
three others dwelt on the attitude proper 
to adopt towards the non-Christian religions. 

The second paper (see “The Chinese Re- 
corder” for January, 1910, especially pages 
82-84), gave us an able and scholarly view 
of the message, and how to present it to the 
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Chinese. I am sorry the length of it for- 
bids my quoting it in full, and a meagre 
summary gives but a poor’ idea. 


Its starting point is the dim and shadowy 
past where the nation wandered from the 
true path. ‘The Living Word of God, the 
express Image of His Substance, the Incarn- 
ate Son, the Saviour of the World, has come 
to earth to seek and to save the Chinese, 
and to lead them out of the darkness of 
error and sin and the loneliness of separa- 
tion into fellowship with. Himself, into the 
light and liberty of the children of God. 
Says He: 

“IT am come with a message of gracious 
pardon from the great king, your Father 
God, and I have sealed the message with 
my blood. I have come to redeem you from 
sin. I have given my life as a ransom for 
you. I have laid down my life for you. My 
life of service and sacrifice and my death 
of bitter agony on the Cross express God’s 
sacrificial love—a love that makes it possi- 
ble for Him to save to the uttermost all who 
come to Him through me. ‘For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son that whosoever believeth in— 
links his life on to Him in a living faith— 
Should not perish but should have everlast- 
1 Se Ab Ccaca tt Gee ic ae Se cee 

“For I am come with the promise too of 
new life for you, a new in-filling of the 
Divine Life, a new birth from above, an 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit of God, which 
will empower you to become new men and 
women, to make you Christ-like. I am come 
to give you Life—a more abundant, fuller, 
and richer life than even that which the 
greatest of your sages, in the far distant 
past, possessed.” 


In the closing paper of the session it was 
said:—“The Message is and has always been 
that the Gospel of Christ is the power of 
GOd Unto Salvation -s, \0 a6, eee Ae The Christ 
who declares and reveals the God of infinite 
love, willing to forgive and pardon sin, de- 
sirous of bringing all men into union with 
Himself . .. Those who were touched by 
His spirit were reborn and became members 
of’ His Kingdoms +. ere ee ee Believe 
and ye shall be saved. Yield to His influ- 
ence, Let His. spirit dwell withingivou. 
Adopt the same attitude toward Him as sin- 
ful men and women did when He was on 
earth and He will be in you a new Spiritua! 
force, helping you to fulfil your humanity 
and to become in reality children of the 
Father in Heaven. He is the mediator of 
God’s life to men, and to come into union 
with Him is to be in harmony with God.” 
(“Modern Criticism: Does it Modify the 
Missionary’s Message,” by Rev. F. L. H. 
Pou ADF er 
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Within the limits of these papers it was, 
of course, impossible to do more than sum- 
marize the missionary’s message in its main 
outlines, and it would, therefore, be scarcely 
fair to call attention to what is left out by 
the writers. 

But, be that as it may, our experience of 
certain modern presentations of the Gospel 
warms us that what is left out is often as 
Significant as what is put in. Besides, it 
may well be that the great words used are 
very variously explained by different peo- 
ple. 

But so long as we see set forth the cardi- 
nal facts of Sin, Forgiveness Through An 


Atonement, New Life Through The Holy: 


Spirit Sent By our Ascended Lord, we may 
be sure that this is the core of the Gospel 
which conquered the world. 


In a review of Dr. Forsyth’s recent book 
on the Atonement, the Rev. Principal EH. 
Griffith-Jones says: “The central fact of 
the Christian Faith is the atoning act of 
the Redeemer; the Cross is the keystone of 
the arch of His perfect Life, the burning 
focus of all the light that radiates from His 


Divine Person.” (“Dr.. Forsyth on the 
Atonement,” page 312 of “The Expositor” 
for April, 1910). 


Christ’s Divinity and the centrality of the 
Cross must be the points of greatest em- 
phasis. It is surely not enough to say to 
the Chinese, “adopt the same attitude which 
sinful men and women did while He was 
on earth.” The Gospel after the Cross re- 
ceived a new and transcendently important 
meaning. 

Before the Cross, let us reverently say it, 
we have a comparatively powerless Christ. 

It is not to the Christ after the flesh. to 
whom we should point the Chinese, but to 
the Christ of Calvary and Pentecost, who, 
as he promised, enables His Church to do 
greater works than those He did Himself 
before Gethsemane and the Cross. 

Dr. Robert. F; Horton concludes his, recent 
book called, ‘“My Belief,’ with this sentence; 
“The Theology of the Cross is the New 
Theology which waits in its extent and far- 
reaching consequences to be tried.” 


In reference to other points which are 
outside the great fundamentals, what are 
we to do? No one in China can decide these 
questions from first hand knowledge, and, 
as a matter of fact, whatever views we may 
adopt these will be of necessity mainly due 
to our expert guides. These, of course, 
should be devout and believing scholars. 

These guides may be found in a compen- 
dious form in the various Bible Dictionar- 
ies. William Smith’s was issued in 1860- 
1863, and in his day represented the best 
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knowledge of the time. A revision was at- 
tempted in 1899, but after the issue of the 
first volume it was abandoned, doubtless on 
account of the unsatisfactory results of a 
mere revision. Very few will care to ac- 
cept Smith as an expert guide now. 

Dr. Hastings’ Five Volumes appeared in 
1899-1903; Christ and the Gospels, 2 vols. 
1906-8; 1 vol. Dictionary, 1909 the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica by Cheyne and Black came out 
in 1898-1904. The former is moderate, and 
the latter is generally thought to be too ex- 
treme. So that for most people Hastings is 
a safe guide. 

You may not accept all that its writers 
hold, but Dr. King of Oberlin lately told us 
that it was good for us to read works that 
we disagreed with. 


But whatever experts you’ accept as a 
guide, you should always remember that no 
man is a pope to your own soul. - Spiritual! 
insight is something which scholarship can 
never equal or successfully contradict. Your 
own soul, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth, must be the judge. 

Dr. Denney, who cannot be suspected of 
unorthodoxy, has said: ‘Once the mind has 
come to know itself, there can be no such 
thing for it as blank authority. Truth, in 
short, is the only thing which has authority 
for the mind, and the only way in which 
truth finally evinces its authority is by tak- 
ing possession of the mind for itself, 


It may be that any given truth can only 
be reached by testimony—that is, can only 
come to us by some historical channels; 
but if it is a truth of eternal import, if it 
is part of a revelation of God, the recep- 
tion of which is eternal life then its au- 
thority lies in itself and in its power to win 
the mind, and not in any witness, however 
trustworthy.’ Pages 7 and 8, “The Atone- 
ment and the Modern Mind.’’) 


Having discussed the missionary’s mes- 
sage, we come to calmer waters. The next 
natural question is ‘‘What should be our 
Attitude to other Faiths?’ and two of our 
papers touched upon this matter. 


The publication of translations of certain 
Buddhist works had produced a lively inter- 
est in Northern Buddhism, as probably 
possessing certain Christian elements de- 
rived from the Nestorians. Accordingly, 
one of our papers was entitled: “Christian 
Elements, if any, in Buddhism.” 

The results were an exhaustive compari- 
son of Buddhism and Christianity, very 
much to the disadvantage of the former. 
The general impression left by the paper 
was that the resemblances to Christianity 
were few and superficial, while the con- 
trasts were deep and vital. 
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Another paper dealt with the probiems of 
Confucianism, and at once one felt that 
here we had reached a different and higher 
atmosphere, freed from the metaphysical 
fogs which are the natural home of Bud- 
dhistic thought. Confucianism was claim- 
ed to be an incomplete revelation of God, 
to whom was due the large element of 
truth in it. God had preceded His mes- 
sengers to China, and in Confucius prepar- 
ed a schoolmaster to bring this people to 
Christ. 

With this position most will agree. Even 
the prophet Amos had an inkling of God’s 
work in other lands outside of Israel. “Are 
ye not as the children of the Ethiopians 
unto me, O children of Israel? saith the 
Lord. Have I not brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from 
Caphtor, “and “the; syrians arom skin 
Amos 9:7, 

At the same time it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that Satan with his 
dynamic of evil has had terrible power in 
heathen lands. “Behold, this only have I 
found, that God made man upright; but they 
have sought out many inventions.” Eccl. 
7.29. ‘‘All we like sheep have gone’ astray.” 
Christ said it, Paul said it, Peter said it. 

It matters not whether Christ or any of 
His apostles had or had not a theory about 
the Fall. The fact is that all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God, and 
need a Redeemer. The fact of Sin must 
be brought home to all, How lamentapbly 
we had failed in this was fully shown in 
the recent revivals. 


We have nothing to fear from the new 
science of Comparative Religion, for as Dr. 
Denney, in a paper entitled “Counting the 
Cost,’ prepared for the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence Leaflet, says: “The science of com- 
parative religion has taught us to recog- 
nize the soul’s search for God, and God’s 
testimony to the soul, in unexpected places; 
but in spite of its name it cannot teach a 
Christian that there is anything to com- 
pare with Christ, much less any equivalent 
for. Him. All the spiritual Light in the 
world only serves to reveal Him; it does 
not enable men to dispense with Him but 
to appreciate Him. 


The old distinction between the true reli- 
gion and false religion must find its place 
again in our minds. The pressure of the 
non-Christian interpretation of religion 
must be resisted, and Christ realised as the 
only Lord and Saviour of the world. There 
are narcotics in the intellectual air which 
many of us breathe, and they deaden mis- 
sionary interest just in proportion as they 
deaden our sense that Jesus only is the un- 
speakable gift of God.” 
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Some dislike to hear of Christianity as 
completing the gaps in other religions, but 
everything depends on the size of the gaps 
to be filled. There are 360 degrees in a 
circle. Let us suppose that some other re- 
ligions possess, together with much error, 
say, ten degrees of the truth. It is surely 
not derogatory to Christianity to say that 
it fills up the other 350. 


Hardwick wrote his “Christ and Other 
Masters” in 1857, but I doubt whether we 
have yet got beyond his distinction between 
Christianity and other religions, namely, 
other religions seek salvation by works, 
whereas ours is salvation by grace. 


The earlier attitude of indiscriminate de- 
nunciation has happily given way to one 
of sympathy,—sympathy with the gropings 
of men for light. That there is a real dan- 
ger while seeking to bridge the gulf, that we 
come to think there is no gulf at all, has 
been shown in the case of more than one 
missionary. 

Having settled our message and attitude, 
the remaining problem is how to reach this 
people with the message. Indeed, the atti- 
tude largely determines the line of ap- 
proach. 

The writer of the paper on Confucianism 
indicates three stages: first, that we tell 
the Chinese that we are grateful for and 
appreciate the large element of divine reve- 
lation they possess, secondly, we should 
then endeavor to disentangle the true from 
the false, pointing out that they are inade- 
quate and at times misleading; thirdly, we 
should make the largest possible use of all 
the light and truth they have, beginning 
with this and adding, as they are able to 
bear it, all the truths of our later revela- 
tion. 


Once and again during the session we 
were forcibly reminded of the utter inade- 
quacy of our present staff of workers, both 
Chinese and foreign, if we hope to reach 
this people with the Gospel in this genera- 
tion. Particularly serious is the scarcity of 
Chinese workers, though one is thankful to 
hear of Ting Li-mei’s work in North China, 
which has assumed the proportions of an 
indigenous Student Volunteer Movement. 


But we need more than an increase of 
workers if we are to reach all classes of 
the people in China, high and low. We 
must have a widespread incoming of new 
life into the Churches, as we were remind- 
ed in the first paper of the session on “Re- 
vivals.” 

And what about the churches at home of 
which the missionary is but the production 
and reflection? Let us hear Mr. J. H. Old- 
ham, the able Secretary of the Edinburgh 
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Conference. He says: “Unless the churches 
at home receive a new accession of power, 
it will be utterly impossible for them to 
solve the problem of world wide evangeliza- 
tion.” The crucial question is, Do the 
' churches think the Gospel worth exporting? 
Whether we shall reach the masses in China 
or not, largely depends on the answer to 
this question. 


In conclusion, if we are to reach the 
masses with any sort of saving message, it 
must be Christ and Him crucified, it must 
be the Gospel and not another Gospel, it 
must be the Christ of our own experience, 
and not merely the Christ of history whom 
we preach. 


So let us beware of preaching empty dog- 
mas. However orthodox these may be, they 
wili not bring life to this people unless they 
have first brought life to ourselves. ‘Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that God 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins.” I John 4:10—upon which 
the Rev. Andrew Murray has lately said: 
“What the Church needs is to be brought 
back to the cross, to learn not only the pre- 
cious lesson of the great Atonement, not 
only to learn the deeper fellowship in its 
crucifixion and death, but, above all the 
highest lesson, that the love of the cross in- 
spires and enables us, like Christ, to give 
our lives for the salvation of men.” (“The 
Overcomer,” Page 73.) 


THE CHURCH VS. STRONG DRINK. 

That Christian church will be the most 
Christ-like which does the most to “seek 
and to save the lost.” 


Among all the great moral reforms, none 
has a stronger claim on Christian ministers 
than the enterprise for saving society from 
the crime and curse of drunkenness. And 
intemperance never will be checked, the li- 
quor traffic never will ‘be prohibited, the 
drinking usages of social life will never be 
overthrown, until members of Christ’s 
church feel that they are also members of 
Christ’s great temperance society. If the 
church does not save the world, then the 
world will sink the church. 

The bottle is the deadliest foe to Christ 
in our churches and our communities. .A 
friend of Christ must be an enemy of the 
bottle. More souls are ruined by the in- 
toxicating cup than by any other single vice 
or errer on the globe. Every professed 
Christian who gives his example to the 
drinking usages is a partner in the tremen- 


dous havoc which these evil customs  pro- 
duce. 

“It is good not to drink wine whereby 
my brother stumbleth, or is made weak.” 


On this immutable rock of self-denial 
stands the temperance reform. There the 
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divine founders of Christianity placed it. 
With Christianity it is linked; with Christ- 
janity it will stand or perish.—T. L. Cuyler. 


INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS. 


One of the indirect influences of foreign 
missions is the improvement in the status 
of the Asian woman. The liberty where- 
with Christ makes men free is being re- 
vealed in the Orient. Through the teach- 
ing of the Word of God, and through the 
example and influence of the missionaries, 
the women of all Oriental lands, particular- 
ly Korea, India, Japan and China, are being 
emancipated from the bondage and degrada- 
tion in which they have suitered for centur- 
ies. 

An observant native of India recently de- 
clared: “Graduaily Urientals are awaken- 
ing to the consciousness that woman in 
bondage and ignorance is a Menace to the 
nationu—that tue cornerstone or national 
prosperity is intelligent and liberal-minded 
womanhood.” 

“Yhis statement lays the emphasis where 
Christ laid it—on the home, on the family 
lite. The home life must be puritied by the 
truth of the Gospel, its intimate and God- 
given relations must be permitted with 
prayer and the power of Christ’s love.”—kx. 


HOW DRINK HINDERS. 

It is interesting to know how far a drink- 
man is barred from obtaining employment. 
This question is definitely answered by the 
U. S. Com’r of Labor who sent letters of 
inquiry to 7,000 concerns employing labor. 
All but 24 of the 7,000 letters were answer- 
ed. 

Of these 5,363 say that they take the 
drink habit into account in employing new 
men, and the reason given for this is that 
it is a necessary business precaution. State 
laws hold the employer liable for damage 
from accident in his establishment, and it 
is only prudent to employ men with clear 
heads. 

From this it is seen that the patron of 
the saloon is handicapped in the race of 
life. The concerns that employ labour are 
for the most part closed against the drink- 
er. He is not wanted for the choice posi- 
tions that draw big salaries and must fin- 
ally take-his place with the incompetent 
who always have uncertain employment and 
spend much of their time seeking a job.—- 
Michigan Presbyterian. 


Many people expect to play a harp in 


heaven who spend all their time on earth 
producing discord. ; 
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THE WORK OF “THE GIDEONS.” 


Mr. W. HE. Henderson, National Secretary 
of “The Gideons,” the name of the Christian 
Commercial Travelers’ Association of Ame- 
rica, has kindly furnished us with some ac- 
count of the great undertaking of the 
Gideons to place a copy of God’s Word in 
each guest room of every hotel in America. 
He is meeting with hearty response every- 
where. 

The hotel proprietors are not only glad 
to open their rooms to this wonderful new 
furnishing of a library of “sixty-six volumes 
of the choicest of all literatures,’ as he puts 
it, but many of them contribute liberally, 
and some of them purchase all that are re- 
quired to supply their guest rooms. 

About 30,000 “Gideon Bibles” have been 
placed and arranged for, and as Mr. Hender- 
son is devoting almost his entire time to 
this important part of his work of winning 
commercial traveling men to Christ, and is 
aided by local camps and individual ‘‘Gide- 
ons,’ he confidently hopes to arrange for at 
least 100,000 per year and more. 


Testimonies regarding their use and value 
have been numerous and delightfully satis- 
factory; for instance: Five commercial 
travelers were seated at the breakfast table 
of a hotel at Horton, Kan. One of them 
asked another if he had read the “Gideon 
Bible” in his room. The answer was: 
“Yes, I read two chapters; did you?” By 
inquiry it was discovered that each one of 
the five had read a portion of the Scriptures 
so thoughtfully placed in his reach. 

One of them asked the landlady her opin- 
ion of the movement of the ‘“Gideons,” 
and she replied: ‘‘I have but one objection 
to the Bibles being placed in my rooms, and 
that is that they have increased my light 
bill about fifty per cent.” Her genial smile, 
however, contradicted any serious objection. 

An actor told the National Secretary that 
he thought the ‘‘Gideons”’ were doing one 
of the greatest Christian works in the world 
at the present time. “Why,” he said, “I 
find a Bible in my hotel room almost every- 
where I go, especially in the West, and it 
makes the hotel seem like a home and the 
landlord like a brother.” 

A gentleman said: “I entered my room 
one night suffering the keenest mental 
agony, discovered a ‘Gideon Bible’ on my 
dresser, and found in it just the comfort I 
needed.” 

t is said that the best address made at a 
banquet, where over two hundred traveling 
men sat down to the table, was made by a 
young man from Georgia, who said: 

“J went into my room at a hotel some 
months ago and saw on the table a Bible 
bearing the ‘Gideon stamp,’ the first Bible 
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I had seen for many years. It reminded me 
of my mother. I sat down and read it, fina- 
ing many of the very passages she had read 
to me in my boyhood days, and I confess it 
went to my heart as nothing ever did be- 
fore. That night I went to prayer meeting, 
found Christ, and have been serving him 
and carrying a Bible in my grip ever since,” 
or words to that effect. 

Two young men met at a hotel in Kansas. 
One said to the other: “Come to my room 
after supper and I’ll give you some choice 
old bourbon.” ‘All right,’ said the invited 
one. “I'll be with you as soon as I get off 
my orders.” 


After writing out his orders he discov- 
ered the Bible on his dresser, became ab- 
sorbed in its contents and read for an hour 
or more; then, remembering his engage- 
ment, he went to his friend’s room to excuse 
himself, found him reading the Bible, and 
they mutually agreed to cut out the liquor. 


The’ landlords, chambermaids, and travel- 
ing men are all loud in their praises of 
this great and good work, and a good sized 
volume might be filled with testimonies 
similar to the foregoing. 


The National Secretary tells us that each 
landlord gives a receipt for the Bibles placed 
in his hotel, and agrees to hold them as the 
property of the Gideons, and to do all in his 
power to care for them. 


Only two have been reported to have been 
taken from the rooms, and they have been 
replaced, or wiil be, by the parties who took 
them. . 

Many friends are springing up to help the 
Gideons in their work. A large printing es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia has agreed to 
supply the’ slips which are pasted, one on 
the inside of each front cover. 


Wherever Mr. Henderson goes he has 
some prominent Gideon or layman to audit 
his list of contributors and to vouch for 
the fact that every penny that is contributed 
by the citizens or churches is used for plac- 
ing the Bibles in the city or state where the 
money is given, except where there is no 
local camp of ‘Gideons, when the actual ex- 
penses are deducted. He looks to the Gide- 
ons for his salary. 

The American Bible Society has donated 
one-third of the cost of the Bibles.—Bible 
Society Record. 


There are two theories of the Church— 
one that it is a fort, the other that it is an 
army of conquest. The real problem of 
evangelizing the world is not in India, 
China, Africa or South America, but here 
at home. There are five hundred converts 
every day from heathenism to full member- 
ship in the Church.—J. Campbell White. 
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RELIGION A LA CARTE. 


It is estimated that there are more than 
one million people in New York who take 
their religion a la carte. 


Unfortunately this condition is not con- 
fined to the great metropolis. Thousands 
upon thousands of people all over the coun- 
try are living spiritually upon the Huropean 


plan. They have no regular church home. 
They go; they come—not to one house of 
God in particular—but to any house of 


worship where the temporary inducement 
may be sufficient to attract them. 


Who is to blame for this? It is somewhat 
difficult to say. Certainly, however, the 
churches are not entirely free from some 
share in the responsibility. When the 
week-end announcements of the churches 
appeal more to an individual’s taste for 
amusement than to his need of worship one 
cannot feel that the poor “common people” 
are entirely at fault when they go here and 
there of a Sunday night in response to al- 
luring advertisements of high-priced  sol- 
oists, jubilee singers, or motion-pictures of 
the Holy Land. 


Possibly the church is more largely res- 
ponsible for the growing army of religious 
tramps than it would feel like acknowledg- 
ing. However, these tramps exist in every 
city, and in constantly increasing numbers. 
And the church goes right on adding to 
their number by issuing more and more at- 
tractive bids for their passing attention. 


Of course, it goes without saying that if 
everyone attended church wn the Puropean 
plan and took one’s religion in this irregu- 
lar manner there soon would be no church 
to attend on any plan. Are we coming to 
this? Or will the churches in time come 
to “play” to as unstable a constituency as 
the theater or the picture show? 


It seems as though the time were oppor- 
tune for some apostle of righteousness to 
go up and down the land setting forth, with 
all the powers of eloquence, the advantages 
of the church as a “spiritual home.” We 
have had the European plan developed far 
enough. Let us emphasize the church from 
the point of view of a spiritual “‘home cir- 
cle.” 


No one may successfully dispute the pow- 
er that exists in the word “home.” Home 
is something in which everyone is interest- 
ed. If it is “our home” the interest is in- 
tensified. No other home can mean quite 
so much to us as our own. Here is where 
we lay aside the cares of business. It is 
the one spot in all the world that is most 
hallowed to us by the sanctities of human 
life. 


Let us seek to cultivate the home atmos- 
phere in the church rather than an atmos- 
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phere of an entertainment resort. One’s 
thoughts do not return to the play-house 
or cluster around the footlights as around 
the family altar. Let us emphasize the 
home side of church life, and see if it will 
not check in some measure the growing 
army of Sunday evening peripatetics who 
go here and there looking for an attractive 
“hand-out.”—-N. Y. Observer. 


THE PURITY OF THE MINISTRY. 


The minister of the Gospel is necessarily 
much in the eye of the public. He cannot 
evade being observed, and even to run the 
gauntlet of scrutiny. His position gives 
him standing among men, and commands to 
a given extent the confidence of his fellow- 
men. It could not be otherwise, when the 
tact is taken into account that he is not 
only a public servant, but also a teacher of 
morals and religion. 

The people have a perfect right to expect 
a minister to be above reproach, and even 
above the least expression or breath of sus- 
picion as to the purity of this character and 
conduct, both in private and in public. If 
a minister cannot be looked up to as a man 
who is pure in heart, thought and deed, who 
shall lead the people into social and reli- 
gious purity? 

What can be more detrimental to the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God among men, 
than if even only here and there a minister 
goes astray? How such an unfortunate oc- 
currence checks the onward march of truth 
and righteousness! How it weakens confi- 
dence in public teachers! 


A minister’s life is the most effectual ser- 
mon that he can preach. No one can gain- 
say that. Its influence is beyond adequate 
computation. It is the only Bible many 
people read. 


A minister’s life should be transparent. 
It is a greater encomium if the people say, 
that minister is a good and a pure man, than 
if they would laud his talents, his pulpit 
eloquence and his culture. Piety is always 
greater than any other ministerial qualifi- 
cation. 


How jealously each preacher should guard 
his character and life, for, when those are 
gone, he is shorn of his power to do good, 
and to ‘be an example to the flock. We need 
more ministers who trample all sin under 
their feet, and who walk constantly and 
conscientiously in the commandments of 
the Lord. If Satan can bring a minister to 
he knows that he has won a great 
victory, and the harm done to the cause of 
Christ is greater than if a less conspicuous 
person goes astray.—Selected. 


If you cannot be where you would like 
to be, make the best of where you are. 

If you are where you ought not to be, 
spend no time in wondering how you got 
there, but get out. 


A NATION’S GREAT ASSET. 


Manhood is a_ nation’s great asset. Its 
worth cannot be expressed in terms of gold 
coinage. It transcends that of trade and 
property, and even laws and customs. It 
creates trade, enhances the value of proper- 
ty, makes and fosters laws and customs. 

Manhood is’ intrinsically precious. The 
scales have never been invented with which 
to ascertain its weight or determine its 
value. It stands for character, and charac- 
ter stands for integrity, for truth, for por 
ity, for moral’ soundness. It is character 
that gives value to what a man possesses, 
that gives strength to life, that makes the 
poorest and obscurest an invaluable asset 
because of what he is and contributes to the 
general weal. 


Manhood is a greater thing than intellect. 
Whether rich or poor, learned or illiterate 
it is character that gives value to life. 


The man with character is trustworthy. 
He can be trusted at every point. He will 
not trample upon his conscience. He can- 
not be bought with gold, with social posi- 
tion, with political preferment. His mo- 
tives are pure, his self-respect jealously in- 
tense, his life lofty and noble. He will not 
ignore an obligation nor forfeit confidence. 


What is manhood worth? Ask that ques- 
tion in the marts and listen to the answer. 
A man once met a peddler on the highway 
and asked him if he would sell his team. 
He quickly replied, “I will sell anything I 
have, my horse, My wagon, my clothes, I 
will sell: my wife.” Judging from the 
thefts, the defalcations, the embezzlements, 
the forgeries, the libels, it would seem that 
money has the right of way. Sycophancy, 
adulation, chicanery, greed, bribery, false- 
hood, all plainly show that manhood has 
fearfully depreciated. 


It certainly betokens a dark day when 
money leads, when truth and virtue are soid 
to the cleverest or highest bidder, when 
character is at a discount. No nation, no 
state, no city is greater than the character 
of its citizens. 

The need for men of unimpeachable cha- 
racter was never greater or more urgent. 
There is an imperative need for men like 
Phocion, who, when tempted by Alexander 
to deliver certain cities of Greece for a 
large sum of money, sent back the word, 
“Say to Alexander, if he esteems me, let him 
leave me my honesty.” 

Great indeed is the need for men who 
regard an office as a public trust, for men 
vho are the same in the dark as in the 
light, for men like the Son of Man in faith 
and purity, whose trend of life is to do 
vato others as they would have others do 
unto them. 

Manhood is a nation’s great asset, and 
Christ is its source and inspiration.—Hx. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


The lure of the gospel is the lure not of 
wages, not of leisure, not of prestige, but the 
lure of things to be done, which, if left un- 
done, this world would be left a wreck along 
the shores of the universe. 


If the gospel be not utterly necessary it 
is utterly unnecessary. There is no half- 
way permission or commission to this 
Christ apostolate. Man is so great and so 
lost in the theory of Jesus as to lift all that 
touches him into the supreme passion of 
the world. 


Unless a.man feels this like the hack of 
a sword or the fierce jab of a spear, he 
must not preach. He is not big enough to 
preach to whom this gospel is not supreme- 
ly great. Except a man’s ministry be mo- 
mentous, he himself is trivial. 

If a body kept a lighthouse on a bleak 
coast, Shut up of storms and prisoner of 
dangers, could his manual toil ever become 
bitter or commonplace, if so be that the 
keeper knew that on his fidelity to keep 
the lamp lit depended the safety of fleets of 
Ships? The days might be wintry, dark, 
monotonous, the coast might be one barren, 
dreary stretch of sand, the lighthouse might 
Shiver to the waves’ onset crash on crash, 
the icefloe might cinch round slow and ruth- 
less, but these would only clamp his lips a 
little firmer for his resolute task, to keep 
brave ships safe from grim catastrophe. 
The value of his deed makes his whole life 
one epic achievement. 


What think you, preacher, is your task 
sublime?—From “The Pastor-Preacher,” by 
Bishop Quayle. 


WHEN OFFENDED. 


To think about something else ig the best 
and only sure cure for offended feelings. 


To think about the offense—its unkind- 
ness, its injustice, its meanness of spirit, 
and all its other ugly aspects—only adds to 
its sting and deepens our own suffering or 
anger. This hurts us, and helps no one. 


Eggs are not the only things that are 
given added life and power by being brood- 
ed over. If we want to enlarge and multiply 
everything unpleasant in that which has of- 
fended us, brooding over it will do it. 


If we want to have done with it and get 
it out of our life as quickly as possible, to 
turn deliberately away from it and concen- 
trate our thought and energy upon some- 
thing else is our sure road to success. 
“When any one has offended me, I try to 
raise my soul so high that the offense can- 
not reach it’ ‘Descartes is credited with 
saying. 

But we cannot lift ourselves by mere will 
power. We can lose ourselves by devotion 
to something else—and thus we can lose the 
offense.—Sunday School Times. 


The Children’s 


A CATECHISM. 
For the Boys and Girls. 


Question.—What 
Church? 

Answer.—The 
Canada. 


is (the inameowatn sour 


Presbyterian Church in 


Q.—What is its extent? 

A.—From Newfoundland to Yukon. 

@—How many preaching 
‘there in our Church? 

A.—Four thousand. 


BESSA 


places are 


Q.—How many families in our Church? 
A.—One hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
‘sand. 


@—How many elders in our Church? 

A.—Nine *thousand five hundred. 

Q@.—How many communicant members 
‘in our ‘Church? 

A.—Two hundred and eighty thousand. 

@.—Who are to be the Church members 
‘and elders and workers of our Church a 
few years hence? 

A.—The boys and girls 
reading these lines. 

@.—What kind of ministers and elders 
‘and church members andS. S88. teachers 
will our Church have a few years hence? 

A.—The same as the kind of boys and 
girls that the Church now has. 

@.— What influence should this have on 
the boys and girls of to-day? 

A.—It should lead them to live Se 

of what is before them. 


who are now 


e 


Some Lessons from our Catechism. 


If a boy wants to have a worthy place in 
‘a race he trains for it. 

Boys and girls who want to have a 
worthy place in school, work for it. 


So boys and girls who want to make any- 
thing worth while of their lives, will live 
worthy lives now. 

Jesus Christ is the best pattern if we wish 
to live a worthy life. 


Boys and girls can pattern their lives 
after Him just as well as older people can. 


He will help them just as He will help 
older people. 


If life is to be patterned after Him, the 
copying must begin early. 


INDOOR SUN. 


Once on a time in far Japan 
There lived a busy little man, 
So merry and so full of fun 

That people called him Indoor Sun. 


Now, Indoor Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
And in these looking-glasses bright 
His own face saw from morn till night. 


It made him feel so very sad 

To see his face look cross and bad, 
That he began to take great care, 
To keep a sweet smile always there. 


And soon he found that those he knew 
All seemed to like him better, too; 
For, like the mirrors, every one 
Began to smile on Indoor ‘Sun. 


Now, try this just one day, and see 

How bright and smiling you can be; 

You'll find both happiness and fun 

In playing you’re an Indoor Sun. 
—Little Folk. 


STAYING ON HIGH GROUND. 

It need never hurt us to be wronged or 
attacked. It may hurt our feelings, but 
that is a minor matter... We can always see 
to it that the only one who is really hurt is 
the one who has wronged us, if we remem- 
ber what Dr. Stalker said in a leSson early 
this year: “The aggressor does more harm 
to himself than to the person he wrongs.. 
Not till the victim returns the wrong does 
he bring himself down to the level of his 
assailant.” It is better to stay on high 
ground and let our feelings suffer in silence, 
than to get down to the level of injuring 
ourselves.—S. 5S. Times. 
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SOME SCHOOL GIRLS IN INDIA. 


Letter from our Missionary, Miss 


Glendinning. 
The women of India are hungry for 
Christ. Let me quote a few remarks from 


a letter sent back from our girls who are 
attending the Boarding School in Indore. 
They had been up here for their holidays 
and returned to Indore a couple of weeks 
ago. In ‘writing an account of their trip 
down they say: 


“There was a@ woman and her two daugh- 
ters going from Rajnaud to Khundwa who 
listened very attentively while we sang. 
They told me that someone came to their 
village every ‘Sunday and sang and taught 
them, 

“At Rutlam a Marathi woman got on. 
For a while we did not say anything, then 
we sang another hymn. She listened 
eagerly. She had never heard the word 
before, so we told her about Christ’s birth 
and about his sufferings. 

“When she heard about his sufferings she 
began to cry and said.—‘No one has ever 
told me about this, I have tried every thing 
and there is no true religion. If I could 
meet someone who would teach me about 
these things as you do, I would leave every- 
thing and become a Christian. My heart 
is weary of this world, the pain never goes 
from my heart; “but, she said,’ you are all 
so happy.’ She is seeking God, but has no 
one to teach her, 

“She said, ‘From hearing such things light 
comes into the heart, up till to-day I have 
never heard such things from anyone. 
How good it would be if I could have such 
fellowship.’ 


“There was another old woman who was 
listening from a distance. She didn’t wor- 
Ship idols, but believes in asceticism as 
practised by so-called ‘holy men.’ We 
talked to her about them and gave her ex- 
amples of what they were like. She under- 
stood and said that she would throw away 
her beads—such as the holy men use, and 
would confess Christ. She also promised 
to teach her daughter-in-law and her son. 
She was very thankful and it. appeared 
from her face that she was really seeking 
Jesus.” 
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These are just parts of the letter. Is it 
not splendid to see the way these girls 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
witness for Christ. 


a 


THE COMPANY FACE. 


Once on a time, in a far-away place, 
Lived a queer little girl with a company 
face; 


And no one outside the family knew 
Of her everyday face, or supposed she had 


two. 

The change she could make with wondrous 
celerity, 

For practice had lent her surprising dex- 
terity. 


But at last it chanced on an unlucky day 
(Or lucky, perhaps, I had much better say), 


To her dismal dismay and complete conster- 
nation, 

She failed to complete the desired transfor- 
mation; 


And a_ caller, her 
Mason. 

Surprised her with half of her company 
face on. 


teacher, Miss Agatha 


And half of her everyday face peeping out, 
Showing one grimy tear track and half of 
a pout, 


Contrasting amazingly with the sweet smile 

That shone on her company side all the 
while, 

The caller no sooner had hurried away, 

Than up to her room the girl flew in dis- 
may. 


And, after a night spent in solemn refiec- 
tion, 

On the folly of features that won’t bear in- 
spection, 


She came down to breakfast, and walked to 
her place, 

Calm, sweet, and serene, with her company 
face. 

Thenceforth she wore it, day out and day 
in, 

Until you really might 
worn very thin; 


But, strange to relate, it grew more bright 


think ’twould be 


and gay, 

And her relatives think ’twas a red letter 
day, 

When the greatly astonished Miss Agatha 
Mason, ; 

Surprised her with half of her company 
face on. 


—Messenger for the Children. 
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WHY MOTHER WAS TIRED. 
By Daisy WRiGHT FIELD. 


Dinner was over, and mother had cleared 
the table and was washing up the dishes. 
Hmma had made a half-hearted offer to-wash 
them, but her mother had told her to go on 
with her lessons, for she must not get be- 
hind so near examination.” Hmma knew 
quite well that the half-hour required to 
wash the dishes could weil be spared, and 
that she could easily get her lessons aiter- 
wards. But she was only too ready to ac- 
cept her mother’s view of the question, and 
industriously applied herself to her history 
and grammar. Now and then the clatter 
oi the dishes from the kitchen disturbed 
her, not aS a mere noise might, but as a 
faint reminder that she had neglected her 
real duty. 

Dick was reading an interesting book, for 
he very much enjoyed these hours of leisure 
after the hard day’s work clerking in the 
shoe department of a large, busy Store. 

Little Nellie who was in the second 
grade and as yet brought home no work, 
was cutting out paper girls and ladies, and 
colouring them with her pencils. All about 
her the whittlings of the frequently sharp- 
ened pencils and the scraps of paper litter- 
ed the carpet, some of them even drifting 
back under the lounge and the table. This 
was a jolly hour to her, too, and her mother 
invariably had to clean up the disorder left 
behind her when she was sent to bed. 


Rob and Eyvart were deep in a game of 
chess, and the jackstraws they had just 
pushed aside to make room for the chess- 
board were scattered at their elbows. f 

Father was reading his evening paper, at 
the other end of the table, his feet propped 
restfully on an upholstered chair, from 
which he had carelessly pushed the protect- 
ing cover. His cold pipe lay upside down 
on the table, spilling ashes all over the clean 
cloth, and the shoes he had discarded for 
his slippers had been tossed into a corner. 


Presently mother came in, and with a sigh, 
so deep, so profoundly weary and hopeless 
that father involuntarily glanced up, she 
sank into her low sewing rocker and drew 
the big mending basket toward her. The 
others read, played, joked and chatted. 

Altogether it seemed a happy family cir- 
cle, if one did not know that it was utter 
weariness that kept the mother herself sil- 
ent, that her eyes and fingers were so tired 
that she could scarcely take the tiny stitch- 
es in Hmma’s torn skirt, or darn the staring 
holes in Rob’s and Evart’s hose. 

At last Emma finished her task, pushed 
aside her books and went toward the piano. 


“Sha’n’t we have some music before we 
go to bed?” she asked. 
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“Come, mother, father, boys, and you, too, 
Nellie. Well sing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ”’ 

The rest rose to join in with alacrity, 
but mother, who had put aside the basket 
of neatly-mended clothes, only folded her 
tired hands in her lap and shook her head. 

“Mother, why is it you never sing with 
us any more?” queried ‘Dick. 

“IT am always too tired, dear,’ was the 
low answer. 


“T wonder where you find so much to do, 
Mary,” her husband remarked, frowning a 
little. “Seems to me, with the washing and 
ironing done away from home, and a good 
seamstress to do up the sewing, fall and 
spring, you ought not to be so tired, just 
keeping up the house and getting the meals. 
FLOW IS iT 7? 

For a moment his wife made no reply, 
while a pained look came into her patient 
brown eyes. 


“Ask me to-morrow night,’ she said at 
length, a light of determination growing in 
her face and a red spot burning on her 
cheek. “I will have my answer ready for 
you then.” 

This enigmatical remark aroused ‘the 
family curiosity, but to all questions and 
entreaties she would only say, “I will have 
my answer ready to-morrow night.” 

The next evening, when the family were 
at last seated around the table, mother came 
in and took her place beside the fire. In her 
hand-she held a sheet of paper closely cov- 
ered with her own neat handwriting. 

“Ts that your answer, Mary?” her husband 
inquired, a twinkle of amusement in his 
eyes. “It looks like a lawyer’s brief.’ 

“No lawyer had a hand in this, but I hope 
it will plead my case with you, at any rate,” 
she answered as she handed him the paper. 
“You may read it aloud, if you please.” 

Her husband smiled a little as he reflect- 
ed on the unreasonableness and whimsicality 
of women in general, and what a tempest 
in a teapot they can raise over a trifie. But 
he held the paper near the light and read: 

“Why I am tired to-night. One day's pro- 
gram: 

“Rose at 5, and built a fire in the range, 
in order to get father and Dick off to work 
in time. Got breakfast, at which three kinds 
of cereals are required to suit different 
tastes, as well as meat for father; built a 
fire in the dining room and laid the table. 
Called the family to breakfast, having to 
maake three trips upstairs to get Rob and 
Evart out of bed. Swallowed my own cup 
of coffee in such haste that I scalded my 
tongue, and ate'a cold egg and a lukewarm 
biscuit after the rest were served. 


“Dressed Nellie and combed her hair for 
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school. Hunted father’s rubbers and gloves, 
sewed on two buttons for him and fixed him 
up some cough medicine. Made three trips 
upstairs to find Dick’s tie, his purse and 
some other trifles he had mislaid and which 
no one else can ever find except mother. 
Then sewed up a rent in his coat. 

“Buttoned Emma’s waist, curled her hair, 
mended the glove she had forgotten to at- 
tend to and helped her find her wraps and 
books. At the last minute she called back 
that she had forgotten her history. Made 
another trip upstairs after it. 

“Put on Rob’s and Evart’s mufflers myself, 
because they always neglect it. Helped find 
their books. 


“The milkman and the butcher’s boy call- 
ed while I was doing all this, and I stopped 
long enough to settle the former’s bill and 
to give the latter the order for the roast for 
dinner. 


“Saw everybody off safely at last, having 
put up a separate lunch for each of the 
school children, and doctored Nellie’s sore 
throat, and passed a few remarks with Mrs. 
Brown, who always runs over during the 
morning rush to borrow or return some- 
thing. 

“Half-past 9. Hverybody disposed of, in- 
cluding the laundryman, who called with 
Dick’s shirts and collars; the solicitor, to 
whom I gave the usual order for groceries; 
the woman who brought back the week’s 
wash, the man to read the electric meter 
and another who brought a load of coal. 
The kitchen and dining room also in order, 
and the porches swept. I now had time to 
turn my attention to the living room. 
“Such. a room! Everything was topsy- 
turvy, and I hardly knew where to begin. 
Chairs and tables were pushed about in 
reckless confusion, Nellie’s scraps littered 
the entire corner that she had occupied, the 
chessmen sprawled awry over the board 
and the table, the jackstraws were scatter- 
ed promiscuously, books and magazines 
covered table and chairs, loose sheets of 
music lay on the top of the piano, on the 
stool and on a chair. 


I picked up by hand the scraps the car- 
pet sweeper would not take up, folded the 
music and placed it in the rack, gathered 
the chessmen and jackstraws into their 
respective boxes and placed them mhere 
they belonged. Then I straightened the 
chairs and tables, put away father’s pipe, 
cleaned up the spilled ashes and burnt 
matches, picked up his slippers and Rob’s 
soiled handkerchief and Dick’s cigar stubs 
and Nellie’s scissors and colored pencils. 
Then I swept, dusted and opened the win- 
dows to air the room. 


“Bedrooms next. Made Emma’s bed. 
Hung away her nightgown which lay across 
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a chair, put her soiled garments in the 
wash, set her bedroom slippers in the closet, 
cleaned her comb and brush and straighten- 
ed her dresser. Gathered up her crumpled 
hair ribbons, a collar or two and a ‘waist 
that lay on a chair. Dusted the room and 
put down the windows. 


“Made Dick’s bed. Picked up another 
cigar stub and some more burnt matches, 
gathered up his discarded collar and cutfts, 
straightened his collar box, which he had 
dumped upside down to hunt a collar but- 
ton, scattering the contents over. the 
dresser. Hung away his pajamas, put his 
slippers where they belonged, laid away a 
letter he had left open, dusted the room and 
put down the windows. 


“Made Rob’s and Evart’s bed. Put back 
on the shelf the books they had been read- 
ing after bedtime against my strict orders, 
picked up the scraps left from cutting out 
pieces for their scrapbooks, put away their 
slippers and night clothes, cleaned off the 
dresser—on which I think they had dumped 
the contents of their pockets—gathered up 
their soiled garments for the wash, picked 
up a pocket knife and two pencils and a 
piece of string from the floor, dusted the 
room and opened the windows, which they 
had neglected to do on rising. 

“Went into mine and father’s room. 
Made the bed, hung up father’s pyjamas, put 
away his Sunday shoes and coat, gathered 
up his soiled garments for the wash, swept 
seme tobacco off the carpet and’— 


“Mary, I won’t read another word. 
ashamed to.” 


Her husband’s 


Tm 


voice had grown husky, 
and Dick’s face was red. Emma’s eyes 
were full of unshed tears, and the two 
younger boys looked as they felt, exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable and ashamed. 


“But that is only. the program up to 1 
objected mother, trying to keep from smil- 
ing. “In the afternoon I pressed Emma’s 
waists and ribbons, lengthened a dress for 
Nellie, entertained two tiresome callers and 
three agents, answered seven ’phone calls, 
got the roast and some fresh pies ready for 
dinner, read a chapter in the!Bible, trim- 
med over my cold hat, wrote a long letter to 
mother, slipped on a clean wrapper and ran 
around to auntie’s for a pattern I needed, 
helped Mrs. Brown fit a dress and’— 

“Mother, don’t say another word. I can't 
bear it!” exclaimed Emma, bursting into 
tears and burying her face in her mother’s 
lap, “for then I came home, after linger- 
ing half an hour at Edith’s gate, threw off 
my school things and tossed my books on 
the lounge and sat down to read, while you 
went on with the meal you were getting. 
And then I let you wash the dishes, and 
wondered why you were ’cross’ enough to 
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refuse when I wanted you to help me with 
my composition. Oh, mother, I’ll do better 
hereafter, indeed I will. We could have 
saved you at least one-half the day’s work 
by attending to our own things, and light- 
ened the other half by at least a word or a 
look of gratitude.” 

“Yes, mother,’ Dick put in, slipping his 
arm around her slight shoulders, ‘“‘we’re a 
bad, thoughtless, unthankful lot and we 
know it now, but we'll turn over a new leaf 
to-night, won’t we, boys?” 

“You'd better believe,’ was the answer, 
while Rob added, “And I always thought we 
were quite a model family!” 


“Tl pick up every scrap after this, mam-. 


sey,’ murmured a little voice, as Nellie’s 
small, tearful face was pressed to her 
mother’s, 

“And I guess there’s room for me to re- 
form, too, dear,’ said father’s deep voice, 
with an unusual tremor in it. 


And they kept their word.—The Interior. 


WHAT IS CUR BUSINESS. 


t is a-good thing to have a clear idea as 
to what our business is, in any enterprise. 

“You may set these shelves in order this 
morning,’ said a grocer to his new clerk. 
The young fellow hesitated a moment. 

“T had planned to do up some packages of 
sugar this morning,’ he said. 

“As I see it, young man, your business in 
this store is not to plan what you want to 
do, but to show how well you can do what 
I want you to,’ was the half-quizzical, halt- 
sharp reply that put him into his proper 
place promptly. 

We very often plan -what we want to do, 
only to come up hard and fast against what 
we must do whether we will or no. Quite 
likely the private soldiers have their own 
ideas as to what they would do if they were 
free to follow their own plans. Often, no 
doubt, they question the wisdom of this or 
that order, and think they could do better in 
the planning line. Yet they go ahead, obey 
orders and prove their worth as privates, 
since they cannot be leaders. 

That is just exactly the business of each 
one of us. Not so very many of us can be 
leaders and directors. The vast majority 
of us must be privates all our lives, and go 
where another says, do what another wants 
done, obey unquestioningly the orders given 
us. It is, then, the wisest thing to decide 
how we shall do this—whether half-hearted- 
ly. unwillingly, reluctantly, or with good 
will, doing service heartily, proving our 
worth to the world in the place where we 
_are stationed.—Cora S. Day. 
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HARRY’S MISSIONARY POTATO. 


“I cannot afford it,” said John Hale, the 


rich farmer, when asked to give to the 
cause of missions.’ 
Harry, his wide-awake grandson, was 


grieved and indignant. 

“But the poor heathen,” he replied, “Is it 
not too bad they cannot have churches and 
school houses and books?” 

“What do you know about the heathen?” 
exclaimed the old man, testily. “Do you 
wish me to give away my hard earnings? I 
tell you I cannot afford it.” 

But Harry was well posted in missionary 
intelligence, and day after day puzzled his 
curly head with plans for extracting money 
for the noble cause from his unwilling rela- 
tive. At last, seizing an opportunity when 
his grandfather was in a good humor over 
the election news, he said: “Grandfather, 
if you do not feel able to give money to the 
missionary Board, will you give a potato?” 

“A potato?” ejaculated Mr. Hale, looking 
up from his paper. 

“Yes, sir; and land enough to plant it in, 
and what it produces for four years?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the unsuspecting 
grandparent, settling his glasses on his 
calculating nose in such a way that showed 
he was giad to escape on such cheap terms 
from the lad’s persecution. 

Harry planted the potato, and it reward- 
ed him the first year by producing nine; 
these, the following season, became a peck; 
the next, seven and a half bushels, and 
when the fourth harvest came, the po- 
tato had increased to seventy bushels. And, 
when sold, the amount realized was put 
with a glad heart into the treasury of the 
Lord. 

Even tne aged farmer exclaimed: ‘‘Why,. 
I did not feel that donation in the least! 
And, Harry, I’ve been thinking that if there 
were a little missionary like you in every 
house, and each one got a potato, or some- 
thing else as productive, for the cause, 
there would be quite a large sum gather- 
ed.’’—Selected. 


WHAT MOTHER RECEIVED. 


“Mother gets up first,” said the new office 
boy. “She lights the fire and gets. my 
breakfast so I can get here early. Then 
she gets father up, gets his breakfast, and 
sends him off. Then she an’ the baby have 
their breakfast.” 

“What is your pay here?” 

“IT get three dollars a week, and father 
gets three dollars a day.” 

‘How much does your mother get?” 

“Mother!” he said, indignantly, “why, she 
don’t have to work for anybody.” 

“Oh! I thought you. just told me she 
worked for the whole family every morn- 
dio” 

“Oh, that’s for us! But there ain’t no mo- 
ney in that.’—Exchange. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Vill Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and. place of next meeting 
as soon also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations mil obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the Record i 1s 
because they are not received. 


as decided; 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


SEE 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Wew Glasgow, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 1910. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 29 Nov. 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Hastings, 13 Dec.\2 p.m. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 1 Nov. 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace. Oxford, 45 NOV./7.50 7D.m. 
aiTrurossTrure;) 20 ee: 

, Halifax, Halifax, 20. 1Dec. 10 a:m. 
Lunenburg, Rose Bay, 24 Oct., 7.30 p.m. 
ot. John. r 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 13 Dec., 11 a.m. 
PH... ‘Charlottetown, 1 Nov. 20 *am: 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911 
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11. Quebec, Quebec, 19 Oct., 8 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Mont. Nov. 10 a.m. 

138. Glengarry, Maxville, 1 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Nov., 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark, Arnprior, 28 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Iroquois, 6 Dec. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd. Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 26 Sep., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 138 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitsy, Whitby, 18 Oct., 10 acm. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Nov. 10.30 a.m. 
3. Barrie, Barrie, 13 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Latchford, Sep. 

26. Algoma, Thessdon, 1st Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 13 Dec. 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Nov. 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamiiton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


S 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 1. Nov., 9.90 
. Paris, Woodstock, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 

. London, London, 6 Dec, 10.30 a.m. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Sarnia, (Sarniay 13 Dec, Wis aim 
wiStratiord, Stratford, 13° Dec w10re. mm: 

. Huron, Thames Road, 8 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
. Maitland. 

38. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Belmont, 1 Tues, Feb. 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage, Port-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week Sep. 

45. Minnedosa. 

46. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prinee Albert, lst Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


47. Yorkton. 

48, Arcola. 

49, Alameda, Carnduff, 14 Feb., 1 p.m. 

50. Qu’ Appelle. 

51. Abernethy, 

52. Regina. 

53, Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

o5. Battleford, N. Battleford, 7 Feb., 10.30 
a.m. 


Hsterhazy, Sep. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Lloydminster, 15 Dec. 9.80 
a.m. 

57. Edmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar. 2 p.m. 

59. Red Deer, Olds, Sep. 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 


62. MacLeod, Lethbridge, Sep. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Kaslo, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Summerland, Sep. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, 1st, 21 Feb., 2 p.m. 
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Ghe Lreshyterian Lrecovd 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Please Note Terms 


Price yearly, in advance, 75 cents. 
Two copies 1.00; three $1.25; four to six $1.50. 
In parcels o £ six or more, "25 cents each, 
Postage abroad locts. yearly. 


Subserintions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with ‘December. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel, 
The Rroorbs for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe Rrecorp is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
Thereis no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents 


Received during August 


At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. KE. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 

as directed by the donors. 


Acknowledged. ...$14,646 01,Springslde . 
IM ADOU secs emer ae Soi OPM bEN CS ty aa. cet nieeemene LI cy 
Mid. Stewiacke.. wesee OD) New Glasses United. 1,218 O4 
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St. Stephen : --.160 New Dublin, ete. |. 16 
Cape John, Car. Riv.. 10 |Board, Colleg:......... 89 75 
Quoddy, Mos. Riv. 2 See eo OMNIS O Witt ger ace 6 
Murray D. McLeod.... 5 Absnt. N. Scotians.. . 50 
New Waterford.. ..... 17 Interest...... ats 7 . 8 54 
Svein ohh Venta are Siac Bl Riley Brookins. sce 
Richmond seas ane 100 |Plaster Rock, etc.. 8 
Coldstream... aie (Oo N. Salem. 41 14 
Riverside, cae Riv.... 38 60/W. Branch’ Riv. Jno.. 4) 
POrteELooOd see ahee te a Seotch pete. 19 94 
Up AMiuso ee ete ee Halitax Park... 95 
haklotistoul St. Ja. a0 Boston’ ieeeer ees. .-. 45 
Per T. C. James. ..... 69 {Chatham St. ‘And. : ... 264 
Black River, ete......... 4 |Absnt. N. Scotians ,, 166 78 
Escuminac.. ... 30 Barneys River . Peay 
Bridgetown ........... 13 75|Dorchester Sackville . 2 
Board College,........2 63 ‘\luterest «5.502.090 Oo oinoe 
Br idgewater ,....-....110 |Waterville, etc......., 75 
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Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an ageney for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should bemade by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par, 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 


the name and address to which it was previously s Ssopt 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Regular Issue is now 
65,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence,to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Every Church should use our Individual 
Communion Serviee 


Not one of the more than 
7,000 churches using our ser- 
vice would think of return- 
ing to the former single-cup 

ail method. Let us prove to 
your church the merits of this cleanly method. Outfits 
sent for trial. Noduty to pay. Notexpeusive. Address, 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVLCE CO., Box 131 Limo, Ohio 


ARERR RAAT POLINA STENT ELLIE ER LESLIE EIS SLATE POIRIER IG IE ET TM EDIE, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Edinburgh Conference. 


Those who wish the latest and best con- 
tribution to missionary literature should 
subscribe for the nine volume report of the 
World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
June 14-23, 1910. It is a whole missionary 
library of nine books, well-bound and re- 
markably cheap, five dollars. It is the 
greatest missionary publication ever issued. 
It will be the standard work on foreign 
Missions for the next few years. 


Those who prefer only one volume, should 
get “Echoes of Edinburgh, 1910.” It is “an 
account and interpretation” of the Confer- 
ence, giving the gist of it in handy form. 
Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner was selected by the 
Conference Committee as the man best able 
to do this work of selection, condensation 
and interpretation. It is “an accurate yet 
concise account of the Conference, its pre- 
paration, its managements, its effect, and a 
forecast of its influence on the church at 
home and the work abroad. An inspiring 
volume presenting with marked success the 
Spirit as well as message of this epoch- 
marking gathering.” 

For either of the above write Rev. A. E. 
Armstrong, Presbyterian Offices, Toronto. 


“he Papal Conquest. 


Italy’s Warning—“Wake up, John Bull,” 
by Rev. Alexander Robertson, D. D., and 
published by Morgan and Scott, Paternoster 
Buildings, London. 370 pages, 8 vo. Illus- 
trated. 

This is a remarkable book.:.The author is 
a minister of the U. F. (formerly Free) 
Church of Scotland, who has spent much 
of his life in Italy, as minister of one of the 
Scotch churches there, and he knows well 
whereof he writes. The idea of the book 
is that it is Italy’s warning to England. The 
frontispiece shews the typical Joun Bull as 
a sleeping giant, while miniature monks 
and friars are busy tying him up, after the 
fashion of the old pictures of the Liliputians 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 


COLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Yeare 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S TOILET snd SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 
Soaps thus made. Itis truly said :— 


iT 1S NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods and be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 
Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


tying up their victim, and the aim is to 
wake him by telling from Italy’s cwn sad 
experience, along all lines of life, indivi- 
dual, family, social, national, what England 
may expect in proportion as the papacy 
wins its way. The book gives strong out- 
lines, filled in with vivid, sometimes lurid 
detail. : 

Special interest attaches to it on account 
of the recent Eucharistic Congress in Can- 
ada, and the present struggles for liberty by 
the people of Portugal and Spain. 


Mind and Voice. 


Principles and methods in Vocal Training— 
By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
of the School of Expression;—Published by 
Expression Company, Boston;—is a_ well 
filled book of 450 pages, dealing with all 
phases of voice culture and expression. 
Dr. Curry has devoted a long life to the 
study of this subject which he has taught 


in some of the leading colleges of New 
England. He is the author of several 
works,—‘“Foundation of Expression, ’— 
Province of Expression,’—‘“‘Lessons' in 
Vocal Expression’—“‘Vocal and _ Literary 
Interpretation of the Bible,” etc., 


etc. This, his latest, will be found helpful 
by all who wish to read aloud in ths family 
circle as well as read and speak in public. 
Address: Book Dept., School of Expressiun, 
Pierce Building, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Christmas and New Year Post Cards. 


The old style was to inclose the Christ- 
mas Card in an envelope, the new style is 
to have the Christmas Card a post card, the 
picture and motto on one side, the address 
and message on the other. Kawin & Co., 
Post Card Art Publishers, 260 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, have them in a variety of styles. 


Opportunities are very sensitive things. 


If you slight them on their first visit, you 
seldom see them again. 


ee 


ie Die Dh he Ths Tie Te Tie he he 


Would you be happy? 
seem.—Horace. 


Be the thing you 


“Gentleness is the great point to be ob- 
tained in the study of manners.” 


A man may be a blot or a blessing, but a 
blank he cannot be.—Chalmers. 


He that loses his conscience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping.—Izaak Wdlton. 


“The mother who knows that she can 
trust her boys and girls is apt to be a happy 
mother.” 


It is far better to be innocent than peni- 
tent; to prevent the malady than invent the 
remedy.—Secker. 


“We are most unlike the Saviour when 
we are selfish. Selfishness is the antipodes 
of Christlikeness.” 


One great cause of our insensibility to the 
. goodness of our Creator is the very exten- 
siveness of his bounty.—Paley. 


“A man must be a good patriot before he 
can be, and as the only possible way of 
. being a good citizen of the world.” 


There is not a hero in the Bible who was 
called from idleness. They were elected 
from one form of activity to another. 


A young lady in Boston has received the 
Pope’s picture together with a blessing that 
extends to the third generation. Putting 
one’s blessing on cold storage. 


No man can be wholly uneducated who 
really knows the Bible, nor can anyone be 
eonsidered a truly educated man who is 
ignorant of it.—President ‘Schurman. 


‘Rew things are worth a personal quarrel. 
Quarreling settles nothing. It isa bad angel 
that stirs the waters, and those who step 
down are sure to come up worse than be- 
ag 


Find your purpose and fling your life out 
to it; and the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the world 
_ richer with every enrichment of yourself.— 
| Phillips Brooks. 


To the formation of a good character it is 
of the highest importance that you have a 
commanding object in view and that your 
aim in life be elevated. Set your. standard 
high; and though you may not reach it, you 
can hardly fail to rise higher than if you 
aimed at some inferior excellence——Joel 
Hawes. 


“Many a truly great man has been an un- 
comfortable person to live with, simply be- 
cause he has neglected the little courtesies 
of life. His greatness was robbed of all its 
influence upon certain lives simply by his 
thoughtlessness or selfishness in small 
things.” ! 


The higher we rise, 
come. There is a childhood into which we 
have to grow, just as there is a childhood 
which we must leave behind; a childlike- 
ness which is the highest gain of humanity, 
and a childishness from which but few of 
those who are counted the wisest among 
men have freed themselves in their imagin- 
ed progress towards the reality of things.— 
Geo. MacDonald. 


How quickly doth the tongue betray the 
character! “Speak that I may see thee!” 
said Socrates to a fair boy. The metal of 
a bell is best known by its sound. Birds 
reveal their nature by their song. Owls 
cannot sing the carol of the lark, nor can 
the nightingale hoot like the owl. Let us 
then weigh and watch our words, lest our 


speech should prove usto be foreigners, and ~ 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.—_~ 


Spurgeon. 


One evening when Luther saw a little ~ 


bird perched on a tree-limb to roost there 
for the night, he said: 
has had its supper, and now is getting ready 
to gotosleep here, quite secure and content, 
never troubling itself what its food will be, 
or where its lodgings on the morrow. (Like 
David, it ’abides under the shadow of the 
Almighty.’ It has done the day’s duty as that 
duty came. It has fulfilled its chief end. It 


sits on its twig content, and lets God take 
care,”’ 


The Christian life is the life of Christ 
within us. It is not imitation of Him. It 
is not our effort to be like Him. It is His 
own divine life at work in us. We receive 
it by faith, and we Keep it by faith. 
been crucified with Christ; and 


and that life which I now live in the flesh 
I live in faith, the faith which 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self up for me.” 


No preacher is required to be a mental or 
literal acrobat.in the puluit in order to en-: 
gage and hold the attention of his audience... 


If a minister will but study to interest even 
the naturally disinterested, and with a con- 
secrated ingenuity devise new ways of pre- 


‘senting in attractive form old truths, he will < 


never lack for an appreciative body of hear- 
ers. 


that dulness which may reside either in 
preacher or people, or in both. 


the simpler we be- 


“This. little -bird + 


“T have 
it is. nes 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me:‘ 


is in’ the? 


It is not right to blame on doctrines. 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 
~The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 7th 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSLPRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
A Residential and Day Schoo! for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 


Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GEORGE Dickson, Director ; 
Miss J. E. Macponaup, .A., Principal. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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of The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company implies unequalled Policies. 


Over $53,000,000 of Insurance is now 
held in force—and for three success-: 
ive years The Great-West Life has 
written the largest Canadian Busi« © 
ness of all the Companies. And 1910 
promises to be considerably the most 
successiul of eighteen successful 
years. 


All this goes to show that there is 
the widest appreciation of the low 
premiums—the liberal conditions and 
the high profit returns characteriz- 
ing the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office, 
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BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
> McShane Bel} Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


- "ONLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 

OURFAEECATALOGUA 
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Use the “DUPLEX” Envelope 


For the Weekly Offering. 
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WINNIPEG 


~ Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Royal Military 
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“NO LONGER STEWARD.” 


The two greatest and most important 
facts in the world, so far as man is con- 
cerned, are that life is a stewardship, and 
that this stewardship is limited as to time. 
The same facts, put in another way, are 
that there is a Supreme Being to whom 
man is responsible for the use he makes of 
his life, and that whatever use is made of 
this life it must end. 


(1) Life is a stewardship . All belongs 
to God. “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” We have the handling, 
the management of a little of it fori a little 
time and then pass out leaving it to others. 

But even that use of life and what it af- 
fords is not for ourselves. It is not a pro- 
vision made for our pleasure while we are 
here, to be left for cothers to use in the 
same way when we are gone, like a guest 
chamber provided to minister to the com- 
fort of the passing visitor or friend. It isa 
trust committed to us for a little time to 
manage for Him to whom it belongs. 

This stewardship applies not merely to 
what we have but to what we are. Every- 
thing that we are is in trust. Every power, 
every capacity, every opportunity, every 
gift of body or mind or estate is a trust, 
and of each such trust, lesser or greater, 
we are stewards. 


This is true of those who do not claim to 
be Christian people. Because a man _ de- 
nies God or God’s claim upon him for heart 
and life and service does not free him from 
that claim. When a man entrusts property 
to a steward for management, and that ste- 
ward denies any obligation, and uses the 
property as his own, human law and jus- 
tice takes no account of such denial. The 
fact of the steward repudiating his obliga- 
tion does not alter the facts of the case in 
the slightest, 

And if a man denies God’s proprietorship 


and his own stewardship, or evendenies the 
existence of sucha Being as God, that does 
not alter the fact of his responsibility and 
his stewardship. His life is a trust even 
though he may deny that trust. He can- 
not get away from it. 

A first lesson for every man to learn 
regarding life is that he is not his own, 
and that life and ail eise committed to him 
is a trust from God, and that until he recog- 
nizes this fact he is wronging God, and in 
doing so is wronging himself. His self hasa 
right to its best use and highest destiny 
and he is withholding that right. 


What then is the difference in this respect 
between the man who claims to be a Christ- 
ian and him who has no use for Christian- 
ity? Simply this; both are stewards, both 
have life and opportunity and ability and 
means, as a trust, but the one acknowledges 
the stewardship and the other does not. 
The obligation rests alike on both; the one 
denies that obligation, the other, in some 
measure, confesses it. 

But here again is a marvellous’. thing, 
that so few who call themselves Christians 
realize their stewardship. How many, in 
all the churches, in the ranks of church 
membership, §S. §: teachers, elders, minis- 
ters, realize to the full that all we are and 
have belongs to another, that our time and 
health, our days and hours, our opportun- 
ities and means and influence are not our 
own, but are held in trust, not for our own 
pleasing or advancement, but in the inter- 
est of Him to whom they belong. 


(2) The other great fact of life igs that 
this stewardship is limited. As certainly 
as every man is a steward, in trust, 
tainly is that trust limited. 

Limitation holds in two ways. One way 
is this that the stewardship of a day or an 
opportunity passes with that day or oppor- 
tunity. Of every hour and moment when 
it passes, thou art “no longer’ steward.” 


SO CerT- 
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What might have been can now never be. 
The stewardship in that particular, whether 
recognized or not, comes no more. 

The other limitation of stewardship is 
the great fact that the time comes when 
dife itself, with its powers, its means, its 
opportunities will be past, when in every 
sense we will be “no longer steward.’ The 
Whole life trust will be past, and nothing 
remaining but to give an eternal account 
to God and to our own conscience of the 
use we made of it. 

Stewardship is one of the greatest thoughts 
of life, one of the greatest facts oflife, and 
of the most practical and pressing mo- 


ment. We may treat it lightly, even 
slightingly, to-day, but that makes no dif- 
ference with the fact. It may seem of 


small moment to-day, but when “no longer 
steward,’ while not too late to change ones 
mind as to the stewardship and its import- 
ance it will be too late to improve that ste- 
wardship. It will be gone. 

One great lesson stands out in letters of 
light; the duty, the advantage, the meces- 
sity, the blessedness of faithfulness to our 
stewardship while it lasts; holding our 
time, our education, our powers of mind 
and body, our means, our opportunities, 
ourselves and all that we are and have, in 
trust from God for the doing of His work 
in the world, the work of feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, giving to all man- 
kind the knowledge of a Saviour from sin 
and death. All the various lines of bene- 
volent and missionary work are so many 
ways of doing His work. To men and wo- 
men He has entrusted the strength and the 
time and the means for doing it. How is 
the trust being carried out! What will we 
have to look back upon when we are 


“No Longer Stewards?” 
ae 

One good work that parents and teachers 
and ministers should keep before them is 
that of looking out for boys of character 
and ability as recruits for the ministry. 
Many a good man is in the ministry to-day 
because of a word which has been dropped, 
as seed in good soil, turning his thoughts in 
that direction. What is needed back of that 
is the family altar and Christian practice 
and teaching in the home. 
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THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


Why not “the Atlantic Synod,” for there is 
now a Maritime Synod and a Maritime Prov- 
ince on the Pacific Coast. To name the two 
Synods after their embracing oceans would 
be a perpetual sermon, emphasizing the 
greatness of our -heritage and work, win- 
ning and holding for Christ from sea to 
sea and from the St. Lawrence River to 
the ends of the earth. 

This Synod is the oldest in the church. 
In 1817, ninety three years ago, was the first 
Presbyterian Synod in Canada, and this is 
its successor. 

It met this year in St. Andrew’s Church, 
New Glasgow, on Oct. 4th, and was opened 
with sermon by the retiring moderator, Rev. 
James Sinclair, after which Rev. John 
Murray, New London, P.H.I., was unanim- 
ously and heartily chosen to the chair. 

The Daily and Weekly press has given 
very fully the discussions in the College, on 
Home Missions, Augmentation and Foreign 
Missions, on Systematic Giving, Evangelism, 
Temperance, and on Social and Moral Re- 
form, on the Aged Ministers’ and Widows’ 
and Orphans Funds’ and other departments 
of work. 


One theme that filled a larger place and 
space than any other in'the thought and 
time of the Synod, a theme which must 
bulk largely in the plans of every living 
church, was Foreign Missions, the Evangel 
to every creature. 

The work and prayer of past years has 
been answered, in large ingatherings and 
opening doors. 

The reward of doing, more to do, has 
been given by the Head of the Church and 
she dare not decline to accept it. And yet 
the Foreign Mission Fund has a hard and 
heavy pull. 

There is wealth in the Synod. If the. 
Lord’s stewards realized their stewardship 
there would be ‘sufficient. If a few of the 
stronger congregations were to take up a 
missionary each, as several of them could 
easily do, the problem of financing the F. 
M. Fund would be solved. 

After a very successful meeting, the 
largest yet, the Synod adjourned to meet 
next year in Charlottetown. 


1910 


WHO WILL HELP? 


By Rev. A. J. Mowatt, D.D. 
Convener of the French Evan. Committee. 


For the Record 

Pointe aux Trembles is beautiful for sit- 
uation, rising proudly on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence. As to buildings and 
equipment she is in happy circumstances. 
Her staff with Principal Brandt at their 
head are doing a noble work. Pupils con- 
tinue to flock to her in ever increasing 
numbers until the doors have to be shut for 
want of room. Some two hundred friends 
have provided one hundred and seventy-nine 
scholarships. A hundred more are still 
needed to put the Institution in good work- 
ing order in that respect. Thanksi be to 
God for all His Goodness! But there is 
one cloud in the sky, the remaining 
debt on the building fund, and mainly be- 
cause of unforeseen extras—a seven thou- 
sand dollar debt! Who will come to the help, 
and convert the cloud into sunshine? 
Friends of Pointe aux Trembles, you are 
many, and a little help from one and all 
will do it. Is it possible to close the year 
without a dollar of debt? The time has 
come to do it. Who will help? 


OUR INDIAN WORK IN B.C. 


Our work among the Indians of the West, 
the wards of our own nation, is a quiet, un- 
eventful one, attracting but little public no- 
tice. But it has its record of faithful men 
and women, patiently toiling on through 
the years to uplift our own pagan Indians 
to a Christian civilization. Sometimes they 
are cheered by gleams of light like the fol- 
lowing from the Indian Boarding School 
-at Alberni, Vancouver Island. Miss Jillie 
-Morrice, one of the teachers, writes:— 

“One item I am very pleased to report, 
‘viz.,.the addition of twelve of our children 
to the roll of professing Christians, and not 
-only have they made a profession but most 
of them are showing by their lives the real- 
ity of their profession. 

“The change has been especially marked 
in the case of Edward Khitesi. He has 
been a bad boy in nearly every sense of 
the word, and a glance at his face revealed 
it. For two months the improvement in 
.bim has been very noticeable and two 
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weeks ago he asked permission to be en- 
rolled with those about to unite with the 
Church. All of the staff, as well as the 
pupils recognize this sincerity. The others, 
though the ‘change is less marked, are, | 
believe, sincerely trying to follow Christ. 

“In school most of the children are work- 
well and making fair progress. In 
their letters to their fathers and mothers 
and families at home they say they are 
learning a great deal this year.” 

From another of the schools, Ahousaht, 
B.C., Miss Gertie Whiting, writes:— 

“Just now we are having a few days of 
well-earned rest, for the children have been 
granted a week to fish dog-salmon, which 
are so plentiful at this season, and which 
they smoke for winter use. 

“We expect this year to smoke a great 
deal of that fish too, in order to have fish 
in winter when no other is procurable; the 
children (our Indian pupils) are fond of it. 

“School work is progressing well. Mr. Mc- 
Neill of Alberni, who is the Indian Agent, 
visited us about four weeks ago and seem- 
ed well pleased with all. 


ing 


“One drawback we had this year was lack 
of water. On account of depending wholly 
on rain water our supply this summer was 
limited. Soon after holidays our water ran 
out, aS no rain came for months. 

“We then made use of dark, yellow, strong 
smelling water found in a nearby well. 
Of course it had to be boiled before «sing. 
But you can form some idea of how much 
would be needed for cooking, etc., for our 
large boarding school of Indian children. 
But even this water grew less by degrees 
until no more could be obtained. 

“What was to be done? The boys said they 
knew of a stream, about a couple of miles 
distant in the mountains. They set out 
With three barrels and all other kinds of 
dishes ina boat to get some water. We 
made that do till the end of the week when 
the rain came filling our tanks and giving 
us lots of water for everything! 

“Since then, nearly two weeks ago, it has 
rained nearly all the time, mostly accom- 
panied with a high wind. J suppose we 
may expect such weather for most of the re- 
mainder of the year, but it seems strange 
to one lately come from Ontario.” 
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Westminster Hall. 


A- date day in the history of B.C. Presby- 
terianism was the 29th of September ult. 
when Westminster hall, at the close of its 
third summer session, sent forth its first 
class of graduates for the ministry, nine of 
them, to take up work in that great prov- 
ince. Besides these there are the men of 
the junior years going forth to fill some of 
the mission fields made vacant by the return 
of the student missionaries to their winter 
term, at the other colleges. 

This our farthest west, completing the 
chain of colleges from sea to sea, has more 
than fulfilled the most sanguine expecia- 
tions of its founding, but three short years 
ago. Principal Mackay and his co-workers 
have every reason for thanksgiving. 

With the location of the great Provincial 
University at Point Grey, near Vancouver, 
Westminster Hall will dispose of its pres- 
ent property, which is already too small, 
and will erect a new building near the Uni- 
versity. 


Evangelism in the Kootenay. 


An evangelistic campaign of six weeks 
from the middle of October till the first of 
(December has been begun in the Kootenay 
Country. It will be carried on in about 
twenty centres in the presbyteries of Koote- 
nay and Kamloops. Dr. William Patterson, 
the Assembly’s evangelist, and four other 
ministers from Ontario, together with five 


special singers from the East are engaged 


in the campaign. Simultaneous meetings 
will be carried on at different places, a 
speaker and a singer together. Men from 
B.C. are also taking part, besides the local 
pastors. The forces of evil in the West are 
very active and persistent. The Christian 
workers there will welcome the.aid and the 
word of cheer from without. 


Hymns for the Young. 


The Hymnal Committee has been asked 
by the Assembly to consider the question 
of more “Hymns for the Young” in our 
Book of Praise; and they invite pastors, S. 5S. 


workers and all interested, to send such 
suggestions as they think should be consi- 
dered, toi the Secretary of the Hymnal Com- 
mittee, Rev. A. MacMillan, Mimico, Ont., by 
ist Feb., (a) sending any hymns (both words 
and music) which in their judgment ought 
to be inserted, either in a supplement or 
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finally in the body of the Book of Praise; 


and (b) stating whether or not they favor 
a separate Sabbath School Hymnal; and if 
so, giving reasons. 


WM. J. DEY, Convener. 
Simcoe, Oct., 22nd, 1910. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
At Threescore Years and Ten. 


By Rey. Pror. LAtRp, M.A., BD:, 


SECRETARY. 
For the Record 
Queens University enters on her seven- 
tieth session with excellent prospects. 


Several additions have recently been made 
to the professorial staff and the high char- 
acter of her teaching power will be steadily 
maintained. The Chair of New Testament 
Literature and Criticism, which hag been 
occupied with great fidelity by wr. Donald 
Ross for nearly thirty years, will be taken 
this session by Dr. E. F. Scott, who, as pro- 
fessor of Church History for the past two 
years, has already made a deep impression 
on the students. 

He will be succeeded in the department of 
Church History, by Rev. John Dall, M.A., 
B.D., a distinguished graduate of St. An- 
arew’s University, who has been for the past 
four years minister of new parish, Rothesay, 
Scotland. 

The classes in Public Speaking, in Arts. 
as well as in Theology, will be conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Greaves, a graduate of Boston 
University, who had a thorough training in 


Expression under Dr. S. S. Curry, of the 
Boston School of Expression. With the 
other departments manned as they were 


last year, Queen’s is now in a position to: 
offer a course of training for the ministry 
second to none among our Canadian Col- 
leges. 


A significant appointment is that of Mr. 
W. L. Grant to the newly-founded Chair of 
Colonial and Canadian History. His splen- 
did training and his notable service at Ox- 
ford make his coming a distinct acquisition 
to any Canadian University. It is deeply 
gratifying that he is joining the University 
to which his father gave the fullness and 
strength of his life. 

From many sources, at home and abroad, 
Queens has been drawing new men, the 
ablest and best-equipped she can find, that 
she may be able to maintain her high stand- 
ard of work, and do her full duty to the 
young men and women who are crowding” 
her halls. 


1910 
SUMMER’S WORK OF A DEACONESS. 


(The following report of work done in 
connection with Riverdale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, during the past summer, 
by Miss Margaret Drummond, one of our 
student deaconesses, is not only interesting 
in itself, but shows what a wide field of ac- 
tivity is open to young women devoting 
themselves to this form of Christian service, 
The trend of population is citywards. The 
tendency in the city is to lapse. The dea- 
coness will find in our city churches a large 
field of usefulness and she will become more 
necessary with passing years. Ed.) 

Miss Drummond says of her work.— 


The earlier part of the season was given 
to those who were unable to attend the 
ehurch services. All seemed pleased to 
have me call and many expressed a desire 
to attend a place of worship whenever it 
was possible for them to do so. 

In nearly all the homes where there was 
sickness or trouble of any kind, I read a 
chapter from the Bible 
them before leaving. I trust that in so 
doing some were brought nearer to the 
Master—nearer to Him who alone is fully 
able to understand and heal the wounded 
and broken hearts. 

Throughout the summer I tried to call 
on ‘the sick at least once a week, and some- 
times twice. 


amps 


After getting in touch with most of the 
families, my attention was turned to others 
of the congregation and to the adherents of 
the church. As I went in and out among 
the people, I found too often the careless 
and indifferent. 

Quite a number of the newcomers were 
from the Old Country, and instead of con- 
necting themselves with a church soon af- 
ter arriving, they would neglect to do this 
and very soon the desire to attend church 
services was gone. 

Those from Britain were, however, 
not the only indifferent ones, for sometimes 
I found families who had lived in the city 
for years, still strangers to any church. 
This gave me thought and work along an- 
other line, to so interest and awaken people 
of this kind to see the need of Christ in 
their lives, and to try and get them to at- 
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tend the services of the church. At times 
I had to guard against discouragement, and 
go forward, even though the results of my 
efforts were not very apparent. In all more 
than nine hundred calls were thus made. 

Mention should be made of the many en- 
couragements in the work. Often I felt 
doubly rewarded for the little I had done, 
when perhaps in leaving a home, the mo- 
ther’s eyes filled with tears as she thanked 
me for calling to see her. So often I felt 
that many were just hungering for the gos- 
pel—for that which brings peace and true 
happiness to every home. 

In addition to the above mentioned work, 
during the last three or four weeks I 
made a house to house visitation of the 
houses on eleven streets and parts of nine 
others. This meant calling at the homes 
and enquiring the name of the people, and 
the church represented. From 609 families, 
I was able to get the necessary information 
regarding 512. This work helps the minis- 
ter to get in touch with newcomers and 
strangers in the district. 

Visiting took up the greater part of my 
time, but in addition I helped in the work 
of the different organizations of the church. 
I assisted in the work in the Sunday School 
by teaching a class of little girls, and by 
taking the opening and closing exercises 
of the Junior department. This experience 
I found very helpful in my own training. 

The warm welcome received from the 
young women of the congregation made it 
easy for me to help in the work of the 
Young Women’s Guild. The meetings con- 
tinued through the summer months and 
were well attended. During the summer 
we had little picnics, and in this way were 
abie to get to know each other better. 

For a short time I was able to help a 
little in the Mission Band, but the work 
closed for the months of July and August. 


Meetings in which I found much pleas- 
ure were held twice a month, when between 
twenty-five and thirty mothers, with their 
babies, met for a short service, and to en- 
joy a pleasant hour with friends. Nine 
meetings were held during the five months 
I was there. While tea was being served 
at the close of the service, I had my oppor- 
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tunites of speaking to the mothers and get- 
ting better acquainted with them. 

Looking back over the five months’ work 
in connection with Riverdale Church, I 
feel that more might have been accomplish- 
ed, but I am very grateful for having had 
of spending the summer in 
work there. It has not only been an excel- 
lent preparation for the work I hope to 
take up, but it has been the means of great 
blessing in my own life. Not only have I 
a much wider knowledge of human nature 
and how to deal with it, but I know that 
to whatever part of the Master’s vineyard 
I am called, I can do more efficient work in 
winning souls for Christ than before. 


the privilege 


PRESBYTERIANS IN OXFORD. 


Editor Record. 

A paragraph appears in a late issue of 
your esteemed paper entitled “Presbyterians 
in Oxford.” I don’t know where the writer 
you quote received his information and so 
cannot criticize what he says from that 
point of view. But as a firm believer in 
Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships I am 
bound to state what I conceive to be the 
real facts of the case. 

What he says about the intellect of the 
Oxford Presbyterians is happily true. But 
just because they are of such a character 
they are not apt to be wafted about by every 
wind of doctrine. I suppose your readers are 
interested in the Oxford Rhodes Scholars 
especially. The average age of these men 
is about twenty-three years. In most cases 
they have received a University education 
before coming to Oxford. It is unlikely 
that men of such an age and with such an 
equipment should undergo any superficial 
change of religious belief. A. beautiful ser- 
vice might lead a weakling to root up the 
foundation of his religious belief. But 
Presbyterians in Oxford are not weaklings. 

In the last resort, facts are our only cri- 
teria. And the facts are dead against the 
theory suggested. As a staunch Presby- 
terian I should regret any such changes of 
belief on the part of my Presbyterian fel- 
low students. But these changes do not 
occur. There is no situation such as the writer 
describes. There is no propagandist and 
Anti-Protestant influence brought to bear. 
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No Presbyterian who goes to Oxford becomes 
“bitterly hostile to the religion of his fa- 
thers.” To one who has lived in Oxford 
these statements sound absurd. 


I must mention another fact. The Pres- 
byterian students in Oxford have a clergy- 
man of their own to look after their inter- 
ests. They have services of their own, and 
some day will have a church of their own. 
In the course of the year they are able to 
hear at Mansfield College Chapel such 
preachers as Dr. Denny, Dr. George Adam 
Smith, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, and Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. As an Oxonian of two years’ 
standing I realize every day of every term 
in Oxford the inestimable privilege in a re- 
ligious way of being there. One needs to 
be in Oxford to know what the great scheme 
of Cecil Rhodes really means. One needs 
to feel ‘it. 

EH. A. MUNRO. 
New College, Oxon, England. 
September 19, 1910. 


WHY NOT MORE CANADIANS.. 


Winnipeg is a distributing centre for im- 
migration, but it is not often that it has, 
at one time, for distribution over the Great 
West, a band such as that which gather- 
ed there on the 29th of September. The 
number was small, only fifty, but their im- 
press should not be small. 

They were chiefly men whom ‘Dr. McLaren 
had secured in Britain for mission work 
in the West, men who know their Bibles and 
know Christ as their Saviour, and have 
had some experience in Christian work. 
Most of these men will go on to study for 
the ministry, at college in winter and in 
the mission field in summer, or perhaps 
some of them attending Westminster Hall 
in Summer and supplying mission fields in 
the winter. 

Are there not young men in Canada with 
the above qualifications, who might thus 
bear a part in the great work of winning and 
holding our country for Christ. If there 
are let them write to any of the Home Mis- 
Sion Superintendents, or to Rev. E. D. Me- 
Laren, ID. D., Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto, stating their age, education, Christ- 
ian experience and work. 


1910 
PROF. DYDE AND ALBERTA. 


Prof. Dyde, whose name, for twenty years, 
has suggested Queen’s, and has, moreover, 
always suggested to those who knew him 
many other things, all good, was, Oct. 4th, 
appointed by the Board of Management and 
senate of the Alberta Presbyterian College 
as its first principal and has accepted. He 
will go west in the Spring to take up the 
work of organization. His going will be a 
loss to Queen’s and to the Hast, but there is 
no part of Canada where a sane, strong 
man can make his life tell for good in so 
large Measure as in the new West. May 
another score of successful years be in store 
for him (there. 


In his letter of acceptance, speaking of 
Alberta and of the College, professor Dyde 
says:— 

“Every day our province is receiving train- 
loads of new arrivals, who with reawakened 
hopes are regarding Alberta as their land 
of promise. They are coming with their 
families and household effects and mean to 
found a new home and take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Perhaps in the homes they have left behind 
they have had the privileges of school and 
church, and are anxious not to drop them. 

“The Department of Education has made 
splendid efforts to provide the young with 
schools and teachers. Not a moment later 
these new communities should be supplied 
with trained ministers to help them preserve 
and strengthen their beliefs in the no- 
blest things; a church should rise in their 
midst to remind them of the duties of the 
unselfish Christian life; a manse should ex- 
tend to them a cordial welcome. 

“These things cannot but be considered im- 
portant by all who hope that our province 
should be inhabited by cheerful, sober, in- 
telligent, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens. 
Our college ought to assist materially in 
supplying these needs. 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
important part that the Bible is calculated 
to play in the upbuilding of a virile and 
Christian western citizenship. In our Theo- 
logical Hall we must train young men to 
be wise and sympathetic interpreters of the 
Bible, and so inspire them that they will 
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rejoice to bring its marvellous message to 
bear on the hearts of the people. 

“It is of vitalimportance that ministers of 
religion should have clear ideas of the all- 
wise and all-loving God in whom we and all 
things live and move and have our being 
if they are to be able to make an appeal to 
what is deepest and highest in the human 
mind. 


“Social changes of vast importance are in 
progress. The Christian minister who has 
an intelligent understanding of these com- 
plex movements and-can persuade men to 
regard them from the viewpoint of the Gos- 
pel, is rendering a vital service to our time. 
Our college can do a great deal in the way 
of qualifying him for calm Christian leader- 
ship in this respect. 

“Tt is the earnest hope and expectation of 
all who are in any way associated with the 
college that it may take an honorable place 
amongst those institutions of Alberta, dedi- 
cated to the promotion of human _ well- 
being, that by its work and teaching it may 
commend itself increasingly to the liberal 
support of all the Presbyterians of Alberta 
and of the Church at large, and steadily win 
their loyalty and enthusiasm, and that the 
citizens of Alberta as a whole, irrespective 
of creed, may regard it with growing favor. 

“For all that the College may in the fu- 
ture become we desire to put our trust in 
the living God, in whose hands we and all 
men now are, seeking to know what His 
will concerning us now is, ‘and humbly re- 
cognizing that ‘Except the Lord build the 


house they labor in vain that build it.’” 
m~ s 
Sabbath School Helps. 

In planning for Lesson Helps or S. §. 
Papers for the coming year, it should be re- 
membered that nowhere can better be ob- 
tained than those published by our own 
church, and for Canadian children none so 
good. ‘The writers of these Helps and Pa- 
pers, are men and women all over our own 
church and country. Besides the ability 
that marks them, is the atmosphere, the 
sentiment, the spirit, that pervades them; 
they are Evangelical, Missionary, Canadian, 
and these three words express what is best 
in the moulding of the lives of our young 
people. It is not fair to our church or 
country to shape the lives of these young 
people with literature that lacks these three 
elements. Write to our “Presbyterian Pub- 
lications,’’ 60 Bond St., Toronto, for samples. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


Our field in Korea has a million people. 
In that field the Hastern Section of our 
Church has been at work some fifteen 
years. Unable to overtake it they asked the 
Western Section to come to their help. 
This the West has done, and has now three 


missionaries there or on the way. 


The statistics of the Our Korean Mission 
for 1910, are as follows:— 


Missionaries,smatle 2.8 [Rake wee ff 
Hlders 3. (SAAB ae Rae aie 7 
Native Helpers. Ux. St ste ae 75 
Baptisediethis yearie <a) seb ee 535 
Total baptised.. LS Vaan eas, Mad OO 
Baptisedsinfantsion rollv: ai. 7s: 250 
Received as catechumens this year 1,259 
Total catechumens.. 1,970 
AGhéeTentsi.. Gaz) Bees HR! Ot STS 
Theological students:3.) eh fe... 8 
MIGAMECINICSS . alate, ae Sat. ae ets ee ge 3 
Common iechools st 2...) Wie. Waar. 70 
ACAGeOMVEStUI eI Ess. G0 GiAl oes Bh 186 
Common school pupils.. .. OTS 
Placesqot jworsitip 22 a0. 00 eee 282 
ATU CHS eetthet ens SEN yee Be, ga 80 
Total contributions. . . .96,000.00 
Viadivstok is under our care and 
reports :— 

AGMHEVONTS css ele Berto eke are 520 
Contribution Rubles 2,000.. 2291,000: 00 
PIACes OTH AVOTS DID £2 ee eu eens 5 
Churchesoerans te ena aesthetoen Maae 1 


Rev. W. R. Foote writes from Korea:—The 
number of meeting places has doubled in 
the year and now stands at 282. 

Last year 16 churches, or rather places 
of worship, were reported in Mr. McLeod’s 
field and this year the number reached 64. 

In Wonsan and vicinity we are meeting 
with splendid success. We have to build an 
extension to our church to seat those that 
attend. We hope some person who would 
consider it a privilege to help us may hear 
of this and aid us. 


We must continually march forward 
knowing that the Captain of our salvation is 
leading us to continual victory. 


If the good folk’ of the Synod by the Hast- 
ern sea want proof that their labour is not 
in vain, and need encouragement in their 
effort to meet the large demands of their 
Foreign Work, they have it in all their 
fields; but in none more marked than in 
their newest field, Korea, where, in the past 
year, the work has grown from 132 groups 
in 1909 to 282 in 1910. The number of 
members and adherents, what may be 
called the Christian population, has increas- 
ed during the year from 5,594 to 9,369. 

But what are these, nearly ten thousand, 
among so many, one million of heathen, 
only one in a hundred. With all our suc 
cess in Korea, we have won to allegiance to 
Christianity one in a hundred of the part 
of Korea committed to our care. The other 
ninety-nine are still pagan. To tell them 
of a Saviour from sin and to win them to 
Him is the work before us. 

And when won they are very ignorant, so 
there is not only the work of winning but 
teaching the infant church. A great oppor- 
tunity is afforded us to make our lives tell 
in our own times in the world’s uplift. 

The Western Section of the church is now 
sharing in good measure with the Hastern 
Section in this most promising field, and 
will share in the blessing and joy of the in- 
gathering. 


China is moving. About a year ago pro- 
vincial assemblies were established. A 
month ago an imperial senate was inaugur- 
ated, and a representative parliament is in 
the list of reforms, and is booked for 1915. 
But even now, having tasted the advantages 
of progress already made, there is agitation 
for the full fledged parliament at an earlier 
date. This is the time of all times, past or 
future, to leaven China with the Gospel. 


1910 
A CALL FROM KOREA. 


Ham Heung, Korea, Sept. 1st, 1910. 

Brethren of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

This is the year of expecting and at- 
tempting great things for God in Korea, 
as shown by the watchword of the Christ- 
ian church “A Million souls for Jesus.” 

But great also is the problem that con- 
fronts the Canadian church in a territory 
comprising 1,000,000 souls, multitudes of 
whom are as yet untouched by the Gospel. 

This is not all, for, when we consider 
what God hath wrought this past year in 
this field, we are compelled to consider a 
yet more serious problem—an untaught 
Christian church. 


A word as to the outpoured blessings of 
God might here be in place. The work has 
grown from 132 groups reported in 1909 to 
282 in 1910. The number of members and 
adherents increased from 5594 in 1909 to 
9369 in 1910; making our Christian con- 
stituency approximately one hundredth of 
the population. 

While our hearts are deeply grateful, it 
also greatly increases the burden of shepher- 
ding these souls, making some of the 
workers in the northern field tremble, lest, 
because of our inadequate force, we fail to 
minister to the spiritual needs of this peo- 
ple. 


After much prayer and earnest thought 
on this situation, the Mission Council wish 
to present to you the following resolution: 

“Moved that a letter be drafted giving 
the Eastern and Western Foreign Mission 
Committees the number of missionaries re- 
quired for the manning of a population of 
1,000,000, that is, on the basis laid down by 
the American Presbyterian Mission (North) 
in Korea, namely, one ordained man and 
one woman, married or single, to 100,000, 
and that we place before the Committee the 
necessity of receiving an immediate answer 
informing us whether they can send us 
that number in two years, and of this num- 
ber one ordained man and a doctor from 
the Hastern Board and three ordained men 
and one doctor from the ‘Western Board, 
also placing before them the necessity of 
our Mission, if not immediately reinforced, 
being reluctantly compelled to withdraw 
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from the rapidly developing churches and 
important territory in the north or south 
of our field, or both.” 


Signed by the 


) W. R. FOOTE. 
Committee: 


‘DD. M. McRAE. 


FROM REV. JOS. A. MOWATT. 


Mr. Mowatt, our missionary at Hwai- 
ching, North Honan, in a private letter, 
writes very hopefully. He tells first of a 
very large contribution, for them, by the 
people of one of his districts, for the build- 
ing of a church among themselves. It was 
wholly of their own motion. He writes as 
follows.— 

“I have received word from one of the 
oustations in my field, that the few Christ- 
ians there had contributed 750,000 cash, to- 
wards building a church for themselves. 
That means about three hundred and forty 
dollars gold. When you consider the fact 
that 100 cash equals one days’ pay for a 
laborer, then the contribution would be 
about $7,500 in Canada if labor were at one 
dollar per day.” 

Later. 

I am just sitting here waiting for a man 
who wants to be recorded and whom I think 
a lot of. 

He is a silversmith, has a shop of his 
own, and has been studying for a couple of 
years. He comes from Chi Yuan Hsien 
though not from the city itself. That is 
fast becoming my most interesting field. It 
was there the large contribution was made. 
I am hoping to go there a week from Tues- 
day to see them and talk over what they 
want to do. 

To-day it is pouring’ rain and the roads 
are getting to be almost impassible. Few 
attended service. I took two texts ‘to-day. 
“Our God is a consuming fire,’ and “God is 
Love.” All there seemed to listen with 
attention. 

A number of Christians from my field 
came in last night from distant points to 
observe Sabbath and to see me. All want 
me to come soon to their district. 

It is very hard to see the great openings 
I have now and yet not be able to step in. 
At Chiao Tsou—where the Peking Syndi- 
cate have their great mining works—a num- 
ber of Christians are banding together and 
want to have me go there once a month. 
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They are going to send for a Chinese 
preacher from Peking and will pay his sa- 
lary, provide chapel and pay all his expen- 
ses. They want the foreign pastor to look 
after their church however and do the re- 
eording and baptizing. 

Thank you very much for your letter in 
answer to news of Hollis’ death. We ap- 
preciated it very much. The Chinese wo- 
men have all been very thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic with Mrs. Mowatt, which helps us 
to see how close we are to them. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s work is beginning again; 
she is almost over crowded with so many 
orders. After two months’ time things 
should not be in such a rush. Her work 
financially has done well this year and as 
an evangelistic agency it is also doing 
splendid work. A number of the women 
are quite interested and have made great 
progress. 


FROM DR. W. J. SCOTT, HONAN. 


A friend at home, writing to Dr. Scott 
had incidentally slipped into the letter a 
magazine clipping, a picture of a noted 
Chinese dignitary. In his reply, Dr. Scott 
writes as follows.— 

Changteho, 24th August, 1910. 

“The picture you enclosed of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai brings to mind the events of two years 
ago, when H. E. Yuan was placed on the 
retired list (without pension). He is liv- 
ing quietly here at Changtefu, within a mile 
of the compound, and with no prospect of 
being “invited to assist in the government,” 
as the Chinese say. 

“Indeed it is said that it was owing to 
the influence brought to bear on the pres- 
ent authorities by foreign governments 
that he was not made an end of at the time, 
as it was on information given by him, ten 
or twelve years ago, to the late Empress- 
Dowager, regarding the ultra-liberal meas- 
ures being taken by the late Emperor, 
Gwang-Hsu, that the latter was made prac- 
tically a prisoner in his own palace for the 
last ten years of his life. 

“It is said, too, that when the Dowager- 
Empress was ill, and without hope of re- 
covery, that a present was sent to Gwang- 
Hsu, consisting of a dagger, a silk cord, 
and a dose of opium, signifying that he 
was at liberty to take his choice at his ear- 
Hest convenience. 
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“No one, however, can be sure of this. 
The Empress-Dowager and he died about 
the same time. It was not known, by the 
public, which died first. 

“With her death, Yuan-Shi-Kai’s power 
came to a sudden close, as the Prince-Re- 
gent is a brother of the late Emperor, and 
evidently had no cause to love Yuan. 

“He is still generally called the most far- 
seeing. statesman in China, although there 
does not seem much likelihood of having 
his talents recognized for some time to 
come, under the present regime. 

“Quite a number of operations lately. 
I am in a species of heaven when I have a 
“case” on the table in front of me. 


In. a later “letter,-o17° Sept 2Dre_eecow 
writes.— 
“Some interesting operations lately. Re- 


moved a man’s whole lower jaw last week 
for bone disease, of which there is a great 
deal in China—due to decayed teeth, for 
the most part. 

“It is quite a severe operation, as you can 
imagine, to take away the whole lower jaw 
from ear to ear, and it mutilates a man 
considerably, ‘but in this case the result 
was certainly an improvement on the con- 
dition he presented on arrival, which was 
the worst I have seen in months. 

“T found him two hours after the opera- 
tion, sitting up on his pile of bricks, ask- 
ing if he could have something to eat. You 
can’t kill some people. 

Last letter I mentioned Yuan-Shi-Kai in 
retirement near us here,—there have been 
rumours during the last few days that he 
may be asked to return to office, but they 
have not been confirmed so far. 


Dr. Alexander’s explanation of the truth 
of the rumor that the Boards of Foreign 
and Home Missions are pulling against 
each other was entirely satisfactory. He 
says they are pulling against each other like 
two sturdy horses at opposite ends of the 
same whiffle tree, pulling the Church’s load. 


If ever you get light it will be in this 
way. Christ must be a great light to you. 
Nobody ever found light by raking in his 
own inward darkness—that is, indeed seek- 
ing the living among the dead.—C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


1910 


CANADIAN MISSION COLLEGE, 
INDORE, INDIA. 


Letter from Principal King. 


Dear Record, 


Back to Indore and its college once more 
to find but few changes in the old building. 
The new school with its one storey looked 
as truncated as ever, waiting the funds to 
finish it; and the hostels built ten years 
“in the meanwhile” have not yet fallen. 
Resplendent in a fresh coat of whitewash 
they might yet almost deceive his Majesty’s 
Inspectors. 

But the reputation of the Institution has 
in the interval soared high enough to be 
noticed from the other end of Hindustan. 
We got glimpses of it before we left our 
ship. Letters brought out by the agent 
while we were yet in the stream told us of 
it. Two of the old students now living in 
Bombay forced it upon us again with the 
inevitable garlands and bouquets before we 
set foot on the dock. Indore College had 
stood first in the University at both examin- 
ations. 

Honour to whom honour is due. Messrs. 
Sharrard and Davidson had done hard but 
magnificent work. When I left India it 
was our boast that we stood at the head 
of the Mission Colleges and second only to 
the Government Institution at Allahabad. 
This session we were second to none. No- 
thing succeeds like success. 

As a result our Third and Fourth Year 
classes,are at this date of writing the larg- 
est we have ever had. Together they ap- 
proach the fifty mark and they might eas- 
ily have gone over that had there been 
accommodation in the hostel. 

The First and Second years are not so 
full as when I left, but this is due to the 
sudden rise in the University standing 
which resulted in the lopping off of the 
heads of about 75 per cent. of the Matricu- 
lation candidates at the last two examina- 
tions. ; 

Mr. Davidson’s splendid work was not 
confined to the secular classes. His 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular and 
of the customs of the people made him a 
power in the Bible period. It was of no 
avail for a student to assert, as they are 
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fond of doing nowadays, that no longer 
were such dnd such crudities believed by 
the Hindus. 

He “knew” that they were believed up 
and down the country side, and if they as 
students no longer believed them..and he 
was glad tolearn this..then it was laid upon 
them as leaders of thought to lift their own 
people out of ignorance. 

He had the confidence of the students, and 
they elected him President of their “Brother- 
hood” which was their common meeting 
ground for the discussion of religious and 
ethical problem. 


To Mrs. Davidson, also, the college owes 
a debt of gratitude, for her medical lore has 
made the dry bones of physiology to live. 

I found the Christian hostel full to over- 
flowing, and more boys seeking entrance. 
We have now thirty-nine in residence. 
What to do with them troubled us sorely 
until I conceived the plan of using class 
rooms as dormitories. In the morning the 
beds are rolled up and taken away. 

The possibility of this will be apparent to 
anyone who knows. the true exegesis of 
“Take up thy bed and walk.” A bed in the 
east is not a four poster with a canopy. 


Dr. Buchanan has sent us in ten’ Bhil 


boys to be trained as teachers. I know 
what the average Brahman thinks of a 
Bhil, and I know also that the Amkhut 


Bhil lads are the best Bible students we 
have. God can still take the weak things 
of the earth to confound the wise. 

But we do need a new hostel for the 
Christian boys in the High School and for 
the college men _ generally. Speculation 
may fall flat this year in the West. Is 
there no one who would invest ten thous- 
and in Indore with guaranteed returns? 
The better class Christian parents are de- 
manding better accommodation for their 
boys. And they are willing to pay for it. 
If we can not provide it, they will continue 
to send them elsewhere, and so we stand 
to lose our best blood. Trained in other 
centres, they form associations there and 
remain to serve in other missions. 


In the College Bible classes we have 
made a change. A few years ago we were 
able to take all the men together. The ses- 
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sion before last we divided them, taking the 
‘first year by themselves. This year we are 
taking each class separately. It means 
more work but the classes are more manage- 
able in size, which permits, again, of 
more of the all important personal touch. 

Of course, we have now the assistance of 
Mr. Schofield. He is taking the 2nd and 
srd year men, Mr. Sharrard has the First 
Year men in that best of introductory stu- 
dies in Christianity, the Life of Christ, 
while I hold myself responsible for the 
seniors. 

Mr. Schofield’s athletic powers have won 
him great respect among the boys. Better 
than that, he has already reached a second 
stage in their esteem. Small groups are 
being formed to read and discuss more ser- 
ious matters. 


\ 


The Library is claiming considerable time 
at present. As a result of several dona- 
tions and a splendid cash contribution for 
this department, I was able to bring to 
India seven cases of books. That will mean 
an addition of several hundred volumes. 

The whole library stands in need of cata- 
loguing. After a series of attempts to se- 
cure an Indian who could undertake this 
work, we have concluded to do it ourselves. 
So Mr. Sharrard and myself, in our spare 
moments, classify and number, leaving the 
more clerical work to a “librarian.” 

It is in this way that our duties multiply 
in India. I have just had a consultation 
with a draughtsman who is drawing up 
plans for the completion of the new school. 
But a rough plan and most of the thinking 
had fbeen done by visitors before he called. 

I shall be glad to see the school finished. 
t will help to solve quite a few problems. 
But, by that time, there will probably be 
others. Work in India is not without var- 
iety, and for any one wishing to bs 
thoroughly qualified before coming out, I 
would suggest besides his ordinary, theo- 
logical course, a term in the school of peda- 
gogy, two in a school of engineering, a bus- 
iness college course, some knowledge of ve- 
terinary surgery, suggestive therapeutics 
and domestic science. 


Go ye into ail the world and proclaim 
the good news. 
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A STIR AMONG THE BHILS. 


By Our MISSIONARY, REV. Dr. BUCHANAN. 


Kingston, Sept. 23, 1910. 
Dear) Dr, ws Cott,—~ 

Word has come from Amkhut district, 
India, from Mr. Smith, assistant mission- 
ary, in the Bhil country of a rumor that 
has spread about in that section. It seems 
that some way word has got currency that 
an aged woman came down from heaven 
and God ordered the brothers to buy 
clothes for the sisters, and the sisters to 
buy clothes for the brothers, and that dis- 
obedience to the heavenly vision would be 
death. 

It was also reported that this visitant 
might be seen in the mission church. The 
people are quite excited, the bazaar filled 
and many flocked to the church to see this 
heavenly visitant. 


Mr. Smith writes:—‘Mendha was sud- 
denly alive with Bhils and Bhilallas from 
the most remote parts. Why? The rumor 
had gone round that the ‘Buddi’ was to be 
seen at the bungalow. My and didn’t they 
come! I mean the people. If you had only 
been here you could have had the best 
Gospel meetings ever held in the Bheel 
land. Subject: ‘The Heavenly Communi- 
cation to Men.’ ” 


It is not certain how the rumor started. 
These Bhil people have their visions and 
dreams. One may have had such a vision 
and told it to ready listeners. Any way 
what followed is in.accord with what we 
see, that the people are.expectant and 
ready to hear a divine message. 

Without putting too much stress upon 
visions and dreams, which are nevertheless 
often an index to the mind, this attitude of 
the Bheels in connection with the unani- 
mous call from the Central India Presby- 
terian Mission to send in a body of earnest 
capable laymen to evangelize the whole 
Bheel country “involves both an opportun- 
ity and a responsibility.” 

The Bhils are a brave hardy tribe, in- 
habiting the hill country of Central India. 
They are known as aborigines. Unlike the 
pariahs they could not be subdued. They 
might be conquered, but they would never 
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be slaves. In this short time, 
been baptised into Christ. 
700,000 of them. 


628 have 
There are over 


Last Sunday I had the privilege of 
speaking in the largest Methodist Church 
in Kingston, morning and evening, on the 
Bhils, while the annual conference of the 
Methodist Church was at Victoria discussing 
Church Union with the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. A leading member said 
after the evening service, “I don’t see why 
we should not send out a man. There is 
plenty of wealth in the congregation.” <A 
section right along side could be taken 
hold of in preparation for the coming 
union. 

Business men are always crying 
for “The Open Door.” Here we have an 
open door. Whether the Methodists may 
take shares or not the Mine that got a great 
start twelve years ago through the help of 
the REcoRD is now turning out real gold. 
As far as we have been able to branch out, 
we find the best of metal. There is 
plenty more in sight 50,000 in Ali Rajpar 
State, 15,000 in Jobat State, both of which 
are being worked. 


Since writing the above, the F. M. C. has 
met in Toronto and passed the following 
resolution:—“The Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee are glad to learn that the Central 
India Mission Council are giving special 
thought to work amongst the Bhils, and 
are read to deal with it as a distinct phase 
of your Mission in Central India. The 
Committee do not think that the time has 
come for a Separate Bhil Council, but they 
are agreed that Dr. Buchanan, who has 
devoted his life to the Bhils, should be 
continued in charge of this work, and are 
ready to send out one or more to be asso- 
ciated with him in this work if suitable 
men and their support can be secured.” 

Dr. Mackay in a letter adds: “That is, as 
you will notice, simply stating what was 
stated in committee, that they think you 
should continue as you were, in charge of 
the work, and that appointments should 
be made along the lines on which they have 
been made in the appointment of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Ferguson. My impression 
is that that will suit your own judgment, 
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and make it possible for you to carry on 
the work along the lines already adopted.” 


The Mr. Smith referred to was a soldier 
in the army, then a station master, Mr. Fer- 
guson was a business man _ in Ireland. 
They hold a position as assistant mission- 
aries and are both capable men, earnest 
Christians and doing good work. Mr. Bul- 
lerfield has lately joined. All work along 
with one aim and one plan. 

T shall be glad to hear from laymen who 
want to go, and also from those who can’t 
go themselves but would like to have a re- 
presentative giving the Gospel to the Bhils. 


Captain De Loessoe, a scholarly man, the 
British political Agent for years in the Bhill 
country, after having made a special study 
of the people said:—‘I believe that with a 
few years of earnest faithful work we shall 
have a Christian nation in the heart of 
India.” 

We are working for that. We have 
given twenty-two years to India and per- 
haps at the rate we need live there we can 
hardly hope for more than ten more years 
vigorous work. But if we get good support 
now, I believe with the start made we shall 
see in that time an aggressive Christian 
State in the very heart of our restless In- 
dian Empire. 


Be generous with smiles and kindly 
words, if with nothing else. That which 
costs the least is often most valuable in 
this strange world. And kind words and 
gentle acts of sympathy have a way of re- 
flecting that many and many a time has re- 
warded the giver a thousand-fold. It is a 
great thing to remember peacefully at even- 
tide that some burdened heart has blessed 
you during the day for a timely word of 
cheer or glint of encouragement.—Christian 
Work. 


What is a weight? Anything that hinders 
my running toward that goal. Love may 
be a weight, learning may be a weight. If 
am mentioning the highest things of set 
purpose, feeling that perhaps it is not ne- 
cessary to discuss the lower. Anything 
that dims the vision of the ultimate, that 
kills the passion, is a weight—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 
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NOTES FROM SONGCHIN, KOREA. 
From Miss Maud Rogers. 


For the Record 

Our mottoes of previous years, “Can Do” 
and “Greater Things,’ give place this year 
to our new watchword “The Lord Build- 
eth’—Ps. 127: 1. We never expected to be 
able to do the things that were done nor 
to see the things that are happening now 
in the field that God has given to us. “It 
is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in 
our eyes.’ Our new motto clears up all in- 
definiteness as to who is doing all these 
things:—‘“‘The Lord Buildeth.” 

The one thing that might be expected not 
to have grown during the past year is the 
field attached to our station, the bounda- 
ries of which remain the same; yet here too 
the Lord is building, for there is a constant 
steam of immigration into this field. We 
have received quite a number of members 
from other parts of Korea by certificate. 
Kando especially is filling up with farm 
settlers from all parts of Korea. Two thou- 
sand families are known to have gone from 
North Ham Kyung Province alone, into 
Kando during the past eight months, and 
this is only a part of the immigration 
movement. 


Notice next the growth of the number of 
Christian communities in the eleven 
months since our last Annual Meeting. 
Then, with wondering hearts we reported 
thirty-two groups—now one hundred and 
sixty-four, an increase of one hundred and 
two congregations. How many ministers 
at home would thank God with all their 
hearts for the addition of one hundred and 
two individuals to their communion roll, 
but God has kept for us a better thing, that 
we can see, one hundred and two new 


communities invaded by the Gospel in- 
fluence. 
There have been erected seventeen new 


churches to be added to the eighteen re- 
ported last year, practically doubling our 
buildings. Surely “The Lord builds” is al- 
right for this year’s motto. 


Communicants are the golden coin in 
which men of God count their wealth. In 
spite of the immensity of our field, and the 
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fewness of missionaries with the language, 
we have been able to visit enough groups to 
baptize, after careful examination, one 
hundred and sixty-one persons. As our 
total reported last year was one hundred 
and thirty-eight, it is seen how the Lord 
has builded. It is similar in the case of 
catechumens only more wonderful still. 
Last year we were rejoicing to add one 
hundred and thirty-two, this year we have 
added five hundred and thirty-nine. Now, 
as catechumens are the raw material of our 
spiritual workshop, it will be seen that the 
Lord has plenty of building material for 
this year as well. 


If there is one thing more than another 
to be singled out as occasion for gratitude 
from among last year’s many blessings, it 
is the coming among us of that man of 
God, Major T. H. Yi, a Christian for many 
years in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Seoul, serving the Lord mightily while in 
the Imperial Guards, an intense patriot 
who strove to rouse his country to save it- | 
self from dissolution; now an unpaid volun- 
teer evangelist, drawn to this, his native 
province, by the greatness of theneed and 
opportunity, and travelling amid incessant 
toil, to all parts of this hard field; thrice 
offered the Governorship of Ham Heung by 
the powers that be he now travels to all parts 
ofthe Province, whose honors he refused, as 
a humble ambassador of The King of 
Kings. Since his coming, new life, new 
spiritual zeal, new love have characterized 
our whole field and work. He is a Paul- 
like man strengthened by the God of Paul. 


The erection of many new buildings in 
the Korean and Japanese towns, and of 
wharf, breakwater, lighthouse and cus- 
toms house during the present year, in- 
dicates the commercial progress of our 
port, which is rapidly increasing in im- 
portance as the distributing centre for the 
wide region around it. In addition, the 
completion of our Academy dormitory, and 
now the commencement of a new mission 
residence, marks this year distinctly as our 
building year, and again we reiterate with 
grateful hearts our cheerful cry “The Lord 
Buildeth.” 
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EXPERIENCES IN HONAN. 
Letter from Rev. Gillis Eadie. 


Changteho, Honan. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

Not long since Mrs. Eadie and I spent 
some time in the Western part of our field, 
in the Lei K’ou district. A few of our ex- 
periences there may interest you. 

On Sabbath the service was to be held 
at a village two miles from that in which 
we were staying, so we decided to walk 
over to service together. This seemed a 
safe enough course to pursue, as it is cus- 
tomary at our other stations for missionar- 
ies and their wives to walk together. 

Soon after reaching there, one of the 
evangelists came to me and told me the 
custom of that region was very bad, and 
that for a man and his wife to be seen 
walking together on the road was an un- 
known and almost unpardonable affair. Of 
course, the natural conclusion to be drawn 
was, “Do not be seen out walking with 
your wife again, even to church.” So on 
our return Mrs. Eadie had to accommodate 
her pace to the slow steps of the ‘Chinese 
while I went with the men. 

The following day we purposed visiting 
a couple of villages where were a_ few 
Christians. These villages were on the 
game road, one three miles, the other four 
from our centre. It would have been 
pleasant to have made the trip together and 
good exercise walking, but that could not 
be, so Mrs. EHadie with the Bible women 
started off ahead for the nearer villages. I 
followed soon after with evangelists, over- 
took them, and leaving word at the first 
village that Mrs. Eadie and Bible women 
were coming, went on to the second. 

A foreigner never before having visited 
this village, there were crowds of men and 
women soon collected, and we had a good 
hearing. We went to the house of one of 
the Christians for lunch. 

{ 

Just as we reached the gate of the yard 
it was slammed in our faces and locked 
from the inside. The mother of the Christ- 
ian, who is a heathen, had been prompted 
to do this by her heathen neighbors. 

The young man called on her to open it, 


women, 
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but she did not answer, so he quietly laid 
hold of the supports at the side of the 
gate, climbed up and over the roof, drop- 
ped down on the inside and opened up to 
us. The place was deserted, his mother 
and wife having fled by another way. They 
returned however, before we went away, 
their curiosity being too great to let slip 
this opportunity of seeing the foreigner. 
After lunch we again went on the street, 
and preached to large crowds as before. As 
we were returning to the first village where 
Mrs. Eadie and the Bible women had re- 
mained, I received word that their visit 
had not been as pleasant as ours, so we 
hastened our steps to prevent further trou- 


ble. This incident, however, is best des- 
cribed in Mrs. Eadie’s own words. 


“When we arrived at our destination we 
found the usual crowd of heathen women 
waiting to see the ‘foreign devil,’ as they 
said, for they had never seen a foreign lady 
before. They examined me minutely from 
head to foot, making comments on the col- 
or of my hair, the peculiar style of hair 
dressing, and the color of my skin. This 
scrutiny called forth such remarks as: 
‘Her hands are not rough like ours, which 
shows she does not do hard work.’ ‘But, 
see; her finger nails are short.” ‘Why she 
has a brass tooth.” “Such big feet. Do all 
the foreigners have big feet like that?’ 
These and similar remarks showed how in- 
teresting a spectacle I was to them. ‘Why 
foreigners have the same language we have,’ 
remarked one old woman to whom I spoke. 

“We spent the morning in the courtyard 
at the Christian’s home, talking to the hea- 
then, endeavoring to lead them to think of 
the true God and His love to them. 

“T realized as never before how hard it 
must be for those who seek to follow Christ, 
to do so amongst surroundings such as 
those in which this Christian family lived. 
Hemmed in closely by heathen neighbors, 
who in the same court yard burn incense to 
false gods, and carry on their heathenish 
practices, it must indeed be a hard struggle 
upward to the light. 

“At noon the two Bible women and I 
were invited into the house of the Christian 
to eat our lunch. This house consisted of 
two rooms, a living room and a small bed- 
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room adjoining. The rooms were small, 
had mud floors, and there was little furni- 
ture beside a table and a bench. 

“A crowd of heathen women, as many as 
could find standing room in fact, followed 
us into the room. The Christian women 
suggested shutting the door to keep them 
out, but the room was so dark and damp, 
even with the door open, I thought the 
crowd preferable. When we had finished 
eating, the heathen women asked us to 
sing for them, which we did. 

“We had notsung many lines whensome 
men came to the door, Mrs. Wang, the sen- 
ior of the two Bible women, spoke to them 
in a quiet way, telling them that in accord- 
ance with good Chinese etiquette they 
should not be in the yard where the women 
were, and that they had better go away. 
They refused to go and began to use vile 
language to her and to revile the foreigner. 

“In a few minutes the yard was full of 
men, so Mrs. Wang shut the door, and we 
attempted to fasten the wooden bar. This 
we accomplished with difficulty, as the men 
began to pound on the door, and on the 
window, which we also closed, and to shout 
at the top of their voices all kinds of in- 
sulting things at the foreigner. We expec- 
ted every moment that the heavy door 
would ‘be broken by the fury of the mob, 
and we would be at their mercy. 

“The Christian man could do nothing or 
was too weak to try to restrain the ring- 
leaders, but he sent word at once to Mr. 
Hadie of what was happening. Whether 
this came to the ears of the ruffians, or they 
got tired of their sport I do not know, but 
after what seemed to us hours they went off 
and left us in peace. Not many min- 
utes afterward Mr. Hadie and the evange- 
lists arrived on the scene and took charge” 


What was to be done? If this kind of 
conduct were permitted to pass unnoticed 
it would be unsafe for any Christian woman 
to return to this village to preach. 

Learning from Mrs. Eadie and the Bible 
women what had transpired, and that there 
had ‘been three ringleaders, I at once sent 
the evangelists out to investigate. Two of 
the men had gone to the fields, but the third 
was in the village. They interviewed 
him but could get no satisfaction. 
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We decided then to see the village con- 
stable, but were told he was not at home. 
We left word at his house that we would 
come back to see him about the matter on 
the morrow. We then set out for Lei K’ou. 

The next day, the elder, two evangelists 
and I went back to the village. The elder 
and I went to the home of the Christian 
to wait, while the two evangelists went to 
inform the constable of our arrival, and 
that we would await a visit from him. He 
made light of the affair and refused to 
come. We ate our lunch, and as still he 
did not come I sent one of the evangelists 
on to Schwei Yie, on route for Changte, to 
consult about the next step to take. The 
other three of us returned to Lei K’ou. 


We had not been back an hour when I 
was informed that one of the young fellows 
had arrived and wished to apologize for his 
conduct. We consulted together and deci- 
ded it was better not to see him, but to in- 
sist on the two others also coming with 
the village constable, making amends, and 
giving a satisfactory guarantee for the fu- 
ture. He went away, and about dark re- 
turned with the constable and the other 
two. 

We had meanwhile decided on what we 
should ask of them, viz., an apology for 
their conduct, a guarantee that the Christ- 
ian family in that village should not suffer 
on account of this affair; that in the future 
whoever went there to preach or teach 
would not be molested; and finally, that the 
four of them should accompany the Christ- 
ian to four of the Christian centres, where 
they would be feasted, and given an oppor- 
tunity of learning how Christians treated 
those who persecuted them. 


They talked half the night over it, and 
it was not until we were leaving for 
Changte next morning that the agreement 
was satisfactorily drawn up and signed. 

I have since learned that in accordance 
with the agreement, they visited the Christ- 
ian villages, in some of which there had 
been opposition to the Christians, and per- 
secution. They were received in a Christ- 
ian spirit, and the result has been peace and 
quietness in all that region. 


Life and Work 
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THE PASTOR AND MISSIONS. 
By Rev. J. R. Dopson, B.D., MontTREAL. 


There is need for instruction on missions. 
This instruction must be given to the con- 
gregations by the minister from the pulpit, 
and in personal contact with his people. 

Something may be done by~ Presbyterial 
visitors, missionaries, and the printed page, 
but the greatest factor in the missionary 
education of a congregation is the pastor. 

Hie must bear in mind the fact that in 
the hearts of Christian people, there is an 
interest in this work, and a susceptibility 
to it. It may be deeply hidden, but it is 
there, and it is his work to cultivate and 
develop this latent spirit, and afterwards to 
organize his members for aggressive work. 
The spirit of Christ is the spirit of sympa- 
thy and compassion for the whole suffer- 
ing world. If any church have not this 
spirit, it is none of his. 


In order that the minister be the leader 
of his people in missionary enthusiasm and 
work, he must be enthused himself. He 
must have knowledge of the world’s need, 
and the greatness of the opportunity of the 
present time. He must have a Knowledge 
of the men in the fields, of the various fields 
in which his church is carrying on work, of 
the difficulties there encountered, of the 
triumphs already accomplished, and the 
task that still lies before the church. 

We are told that Archbishop Temple, when 
bishop of London, in his meetings with the 
clergy of his diocese, asked them to preach 
twenty missionary sermons each year. 

Dr. John Mott, in his book, “The Pastor 
and Modern Missions’—a copy of which has 
been presented to every minister in the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada—says he 
studied twenty-five churches in a certain 
district, which had been yielding the largest 
results for missions, and found that the 
ministers of these churches averaged five 
foreign missionary sermons each year. And 
Dr. Mott goes on to say; “In view of the 
magnitude and importance of the theme, its 
living interest, and the wealth of material, 


it would seem there should be not less than 
four sermons each year devoted to world- 
wide missions.” 

Here is one of the primal causes of the 
lack of interest by congregations in foreign 
missions. 

The pastor must know the Biblical basis 
of missions, the lives of great missionaries, 
the transforming power of the Gospel, and 
the benefits that result from intercessory 
prayer, seli-denying giving, and accurate in- 
formation along missionary lines. 

In the pastor’s library, should be found 
many missionary volumes and magazines, 
well studied and digested. Ministers otten 

*take up special lines of study and reading; 
here is one which will yield fruit an hun- 
dredfold: 


“The Congregationalist” a short time ago 
asked its readers this question, ‘What spe- 
cial lines of study and reading do you in- 
tend to pursue this year?” Sixty ministers 
replied, but only two of the sixty mentioned 
missions. 

Those who know, say that seldom are 
ministers found reading missionary books. 
At our Conferences and Alumni meetings, 
rarely are missionary subjects up for dis- 
cussion. “The minister’ says a great mis- 
sionary leader “must preach on this theme 
—not general principles and platitudes with 
apologetic air, but out of a mind and 
heart fresh and vigorous by missionary 
reading, and enkindled by intercessory pray 
er and seli-denying gifts He must declare the 
counsel of God in such a Way that a mis- 
sionary atmosphere will envelop the whole 
congregation, and men and money will be 
forthcoming.” 


In addition to all this, the pastor must be 
a leader along financial lines; he must give 
generously to this great cause himself, and 
educate his people to give. 

The Convener of the Assembly’s Com- 
tnittee on Systematic Beneficence says, “in 
some congregations there are many persons 
who do not like to hear their ministers talk 
about money in the pulpit; money is al- 
together too worldly and secular a thing to 
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be spoken about—they hear about money 
all the week, and they go to church on Sun- 
day to hear about something else,’ and he 
goes on to say, “I bonestly believe that many 
people think it is their piety which makes 
them squirm in their seats When the Minisier 
begins to talk about giving; whereas, it is 
because they are worldly and carnal, that 
they do not want to hear about money on 
the Lord’s Day.” 

There is much truth in this statement, 
but the minister himself must be known as 
a leader in gifts that count for sacrifice. 

The author of ‘“‘Leadership in World Evan- 
gelization” says,—‘‘In the matter of giving 
as in other things, the pastor should set the 
example. If aman urges others to do what 
he is not doing, the people know it. If he 
acquire a reputation for hypocrisy in this 
matter, he will be shorn of his largest in- 
fluence with his people in other directions. 

Our Foreign Mission Secretary, Dr. R. P. 
McKay, tells of a pastor, who could not in- 
duce his church to give more that eighty 
dollars a year to missions. He resolved 
that he would set the example of more gen- 
erous things. His salary was only $750— 
He subscribed seventy-five dollars towards 
missionary work, and that very year the 
missionary offering of the congregation in- 
creased from eighty dollars to eight hundred 
dollars. 


There is also some danger as well as bene- 
fit in asking a congregation to average so 
much a member or family per week; the 
well to do are inclined to be satisfied with 
a low average. The ideal method is to aim 
at one-tenth as a minimum, and as much 
above this as possible—all the leaders should 
set this example to the people. 
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Every ill-tempered or cynical professor of 
religion, every irritable, churlish man who 
bears the name of Christ, blocks the path 
of life for those who would enter. The 
spiteful story or base insinuation, the hasty 
and unjust reproach, the look of aversion 
or indifference, the explosion of anger, the 
act of retaliation, the mean advantage taken 
of a neighbor, is another stone of stumbling 
thrown into the much hindered way of 
God’s salvation. “Offences,” Jesus once 
said, “must needs come; but woe to him 
through whom they come!” To remove 
them, and to combat their pernicious effect, 
is amongst the church’s constant, and her 
hardest tasks.—G. G. Findlay, D. D. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF POVERTY. 


We read that Saint Clare, the daughter 
of an Italian nobleman of the thirteenth 
century, obtained from Pope Innocent III. 
“a grant of the privilege of poverty.” The 
words have a strange sound to modern ears. 
In these days few are likely to imitate her 
example, 

To most of us poverty seems a hardship 
to be shunned rather than a privilege to 
be coveted. It is a common error to sup- 
pose that the more of this world’s goods 
one possesses the more he enjoys. The 
number of millionaire suicides reported 
within the last few years should be enough 
to expose this fallacy. 

A distinguished writer has said: “To be 

content with little is hard; to be content 
with a great deal is almost impossible.” 
Few men believe this, and most will con- 
tinue to labour and wear out their lives 
heaping up riches, only to find themselves 
in the end like a bird imprisoned in a gilded 
cage. . 
It is pitiful to see those who consider 
themselves poor failing to enjoy the privi- 
leges of poverty, but rather straining every 
nerve to bear the burdens that belong to the 
rich. They sometimes call it “keeping up 
appearances.” | 

Among the privileges of poverty is that of 
living the simple life—so often recommend- 
ed, so seldom followed—and of being free 
from the care of multitudinous possessions. 
He who has neither jewels nor gold nor 
costly furnishings need fear no thieves. If 


‘ one’s outward possessions are few, he has 


the more time for the things of the spirit. 


It has been well said that ‘‘there is no 
Calumet and Hecla mine that pays so large 
dividends as home. Now home life is be- 
coming almost the exclusive privilege of pov- 
erty. People who own an elaborate cottage 
at the seashore, and an expensive bungalow 
among the mountains, besides a palace in 
the city, are likely to close them all, and 
go wandering over the earth in search of 
happiness. What do they know of the dear 
delights and cozy comfort of home? 

I verily believe it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
home. It may be a privilege to travel; but 
those who have so many houses that they 
have no home, are likely to reach the state 
of that lady in a summer hotel who was 
heard to exclaim: “Travel for pleasure! I 
would as soon think of going out washing 
for pleasure!’’—Sel. 


It is worth while to attempt the best 
things, even if one misses the first time. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR MINISTERS. 
By Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOL, Te 
(In the British Weekly.) 


The winter’s work in-our churches is 
beginning amid signs partly hopeful, partly 
disquieting. We are no alarmists. In 
many respects the prospects of our churches 
were never more cheering. There are 
genuine signs of revival. Happy ministers 
and prosperous congregations are to be 
found in nearly all parts of the land. Minis- 
ters unknown to fame are doing their work 
faithfully and reaping their reward. 

But in certain cases there is too much 
reason for misgiving. Leakage is alarming- 
ly large, and seems to be growing. In par- 
ticular, the gulf between the Sunday 
School and the Church is wide and deep. 
Often there is a strange lack of interest in 
the public worship of God. Loyal workers 
are in many cases dissatisfied with their 
ministers. They are loth to criticise, but 
they feel that the work is being done slack- 
ly, that it is not accomplished with the 
pertinacity, the zeal, the devotion, which 
it demands and deserves. 


We do not think we shall be accused of 
wanting sympathy with ministers. At all 
times their work, if they take it seriously, 
has much in it that tries and strains the 
spirit. In some ways the conditions are 
harder than they were. Decrease of popu- 
lation, indifference, hostility, altering and 
dying faith, want of co-operation, material- 
ism, poverty—all these are on the field. 
But the work of the Lord must go on, and 
those engaged in it must lay their plans 
deliberately, and carry them out with full 
purpose of heart. 


For our part we suggest a prosaic pro- 
gramme. Many programmes before the 
Church are not at all prosaic. We do not 
complain of this. The human heart must 
always find a refuge in the ideal, and a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp. We 
may be all®the richer for possessing con- 
siderable property in Spain, for dreaming 
our dreams, for anticipating the gold of 
the future that is to come. 


Free Churchmen, at all events, have 
their share of these privileges. 
At one time we have a discussion on a 
Free Church for England. Next time the 
subject is reunion with the Established 
Church. Then we have a scheme for the 


moving about at regular intervals of coun- 
try ministers. 

What time, what labour is spent over 
‘subjects like these! How many people 
kindle to the discussion of them! How 
many men will spend valuable hours in 
writing letters about them! None but an 
editor can know how such cloudy visions 
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draw the eye. And yet everyone who 
speaks about them or writes about them 
knows perfectly well that these ideals will 
never be realized in his own life time. 


We suggest, then, that practical men 
may drop them for a time. We suggest a 
programme which, if prosaic, has the merit 
of being actual. Our programme is that 
each minister during this winter should 
keep his own vineyard with more zeal and 
more prayer than ever. There are many rea- 
sons why this resolution should be made, 
and there is not one among those who read 
these words who can rise up and say, “The 
resolution is not for me. I have gone to 
the limit of my strength; I can go no fur- 
ther.” 


“IT hate altruism—the word and _ the 
thing.” The other day we came across this 


most refreshing utterance, which we 
earnestly commend to the attention and the 
memory of our readers. Of course, there is 
a true altruism, but it does seem as if a 
thoroughly false altrusim had got hold .of 
many among us for the time being. This 
bastard altruism we owe with many other 
doubtful blessings to Comte. 


Unselfishness, no doubt, is the practical 
test of character, but we need to discrimin- 
ate. The Christian character has in it 
good heartedness, brotherly kindness, bene- 
volence, charity. These are old words. It 
has, if you like, altruism, but then altru- 
ism implies a pair. We suppose altruism 
may be translated otherism. Very well, 
but there must be two in the business. 
Self-sacrifice is a great part of the Chris- 
tian morality, but for true _ self-sacrifice 
there must be a self to sacrifice. 


In other words, the Christian law is, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” The Positivist 
law would be, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind.” Can there be any doubt as 
to which is the higher ideal? 


If we were to say to the teacher, ““Do not 
be selfish; never mind teaching yourself; 
go out and teach others,’ the absurdity of 
the advice would immediately be apparent. 
In order to be a true teacher it is necessary 
to be a learner. It is necessary to be a 
learner for long years before any teaching 
is attempted. Even after the work of 
teaching is begun, the work of learning 
must go on. If it does not the freshness of 
the teacher vanishes and  his_ spirit 
withers. 

We do not say to men, “Go out and heal 
diseases.” We say, “Go to study the human 
frame through years and years of diligent 
preparation, and when your proficiency is 
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guaranteed, then go out and heal.” And 
we say also to the healer, “You must con- 
tinue to keep pace with all the new know- 
ledge and keep the mind open for all the 
new light, and be a student to the very 
last.” Yet there are those who say “Why 
should a Christian trouble about his own 
soul? Let him trouble about the soul of 
others.” Those who do cultivate their own 
souls are often denounced as selfish. 


The whole principal is thoroughly false. 
No minister who does not sedulously attend 
to the health and well being of his own 
spirit can bring strength and ‘blessing to 
the spirit of others. Our limitless love and 
homage and devotion are due to God alone, 
and in proportion as we render it, in that 
measure we are able to love our neighbours 
as ourselves. Altruism is a deceptive flush 
of hectic fire which seems to signify more 
glorious achievement of surrender, and yet 
in reality cuts away from surrender all that 
makes it precious. 

To maintain and improve the spiritual 
character is an end in itself as well as a 
means. It implies, indeed, the faithful ser- 
vice of other ends, but it has to be kept in 
view all the time those ends are sought. 
We do the best for others by enriching and 
cultivating our own natures. If we have 
nothing but vapid, colourless, poverty- 
stricken natures, the real meaning and 
beauty of self-sacrifice disappear. If we 
have no life of our own to sacrifice, then 
there is nothing to give away, and the 
great glory of self-sacrifice is that some- 
thing rich and fine and rare is given up 
for a worthier end. 


For the minister this means in the first 
place that he must attend to the cultivation 
of his own spiritual life. He must be 
right with God through Christ. He must 
practice the presence of God; he must learn 
by degrees to love God manifested in 
Christ with heart, and soul, and strength, 
and mind. The people will never be con- 
verted and the churches will never. be 
maintained by ministers who are not truly 
spiritual, who do not preach with great 
earnestness, and even with enthusiasm. 

There is a strong force in the gospel; a 
corresponding earnestness in preaching it 
can only come from a life that is spent in 
intimate fellowship with God by prayer. 
“For their sakes,” said our blessed Lord, “T 
consecrate Myself, that they also may be 
consecrated in truth.” And we are fully 
persuaded that no truly spiritual man will 
neglect the intellectual labour that is 
necessary for the fit presentation of his 
message. But he will seek first not an en- 
counter with scepticism, but the apprehen- 
sion of spiritual truth by the affections. 
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Next, the minister must solemnly accept 
his responsibility for his own vineyard. 
He must care for his folk. He must know 
them, visit them, and pray for them. We 
are afraid that this shepherdly care which 
is absolutely essential to the progress of 
the churches is in many cases lax and in- 
termittent. But no minister in ordinary 
circumstances is doing his duty if he does 
not know every member of his church, and 
every child in connection with his families. 
The verifying power of earnest labour, of 
actual contact with temptation and sorrow 
are the best defence against scepticism and 
the best proof of the living Love of Christ. 


Pastoral visitation may be a mere form 
of selfishness. When a minister confines 
his visits to the pleasant and agreeable 
and prosperous members of his flock he is 
forfeiting all true influence. He should 
visit most where he is most needed, not 
where he is most welcome, not where he is 
most flattered, but where there are waver- 
ers and wanderers. Can any Christian 
minister be said to do his duty who does 
not pay at least four hundred pastoral 
visits in the course of every year? (Should 
he not have doubled it, Ed.) There may 
be congregations so small that this amount 
of visiting would be excessive, and yet in 
every part of our country there are fami- 
lies untouched by Christianity. Surely 
these ought to be sought out, however dis- 
appointing and however irksome the work 
may be. 

We may be wrong, but we are afraid that 
many ministers do not know the young 
people of their flocks as the old ministers 
used to know them. Grant that it is not 
easy to become acquainted with the young. 
Hardly anything that is easy is worth do- 
ing. The young rarely. make approaches. 
They have to be approached, and if they 
are approached in the right way they wil! 
respond. 

It is a difficult thing to win a young 
heart, but it may be done. The power 
exerted by a preacher whose people know 
him and love him and honouxm him is as 
great to-day as ever it was. othing will 
take the place of personal intercourse, and 
the more the nature is enriched by com- 
munion with God, the more gentle, gra- 
cious, and supreme will be the influence 
which consciously or unconsciously it 
wields. 

We should like to be sure that there is 
no bastard altruism among Christian minis- 
ters. The National Free Church Council 
has done much unquestionable good, but 
when the day comes for summing up gains 
and losses, the balance of advantage may 
not be so great as it seems. 

If a minister has heeded his own soul 
and the souls of his own people, then of 
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course he is free to serve in other spheres, 
to preach even there, to do public work, 
to take part in conferences, to be a com- 
mittee man, and to write books. All these 
within limits are reasonable and worthy 
occupations. But the question is whether 
the limits have not been exceeded. 


There is a positive mania in these days 
for huge conferences and public meetings. 
Some of our best men are continually in 
the railway train, wander continually over 
the world. Conferences in certain cases 
are most helpful, and indeed necessary. The 
public gatherings of our great denomina- 
tions bring hope and cheer to weary and 
lonely workers. But certainly the time 
spent in these should be most strictly 
limited. 


There are those who have a call to rush 
over the world; there are those gifted with 
an inexhaustible fluency; there are those 
who have apparently nerves of iron. But 
they are exceptional men, and the  ordin- 
ary man will do best to confine himself to 
his own duties with the intervals to which 
he is lawfully entitled. 


Never yet was the religious work of any 
city or any place done except by the men 
labouring there. Great impulses have been 
given by visiting ministers and by evangel- 
ists, but if those who have taken up a 
ministry in a place do not adequately dis- 
charge it, nothing will arrest the decay of 
the Church. 


There has been a tendency of late to talk 
very lightly about self-sacrifice. How 
many are there who have a right to do so? 
Suppose a minister leaves his surburban 
church to work in the centre of a great 
city. Does he make a sacrifice? Yes, if he 
does the detailed work of visitation, if he 
lives in the place, and if he accepts a 
lower income. But if he does none of these 
things, but wanders from platform to plat- 
form preaching self-sacrifice, what is he? 


Said a loyal churchman of his former 
minister: “We very seldom saw him; he 
was constantly away on temperance work, 
and in committee work, and he wrote 
books.” The real self-sacrifice is not the 
advertised and paraded self-sacrifice. It is 
the self-sacrifice that sets itself patiently 
day by day to the doing of hard things 
common things, poor things, things that 
are never talked of, things that bring no 
earthly honour, things which are _ well 
pleasing to Christ. 


One more suggestion we give with all 
respect and earnestness. The losses in our 
membership are due mainly to leakage. 
We lose the young people from the Sunday 
School, and we lose very largely the people 
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who pass from one district to another. 
Much of this loss is easily preventable. 


Every minister knows the pang when a 


loyal family moves to another place. 
There are hearts very sore with such 
losses. But should it not be a great com- 


pensation to know that the loss is the gain 
of a brother? The Church is one. Should 
not every pastor care watchfully over his 
departing members till he knows that they 
have found another church home? Should 
he not make a point of introducing them 
to the new minister. 

We know very well that this needs much 
tact, and patience, and trouble. Feeble 
efforts have been made in the more organiz- 
ed churches towards this end, but the in- 
credible, and shall we say criminal, apathy 
of ministers has to a great extent defeated 
them. The rule should be that the pastor 
is still the pastor till a new pastor is 
found. . 

We fully appreciate what some of our 
correspondents say as to the shyness of 
new-comers to churches and their unwill- 
ingness to be spoken to. Yet in the vast 
majority of cases advances will be wel- 
comed, and there is such a thing as a wel- 
coming atmosphere in a church, and such 
a thing as a repelling atmosphere. 


The sum of all this is that a slack minis- 
ter is condemned of Godand man. Whatever 
mistakes a community may make, they 
never make any mistake about whether a 
minister is a worker or a shirker. 

Let each man ask himself whether he is 
regarded or deserves to be regarded as a 
toiler. If he is a labourer in the true sense 
he will not fail of success. Such is the very 
nature of the ministry. 

The work of the ministry can be done 
perfunctorily without incurring the im- 
mediate penalty which would follow in any 
other profession. But it can never be done 
perfunctorily without punishment; it car 
never be done earnestly without reward. 


If evil is strong in its assault on the 
young man when the battle rages, the powers 
of good are also strong within him and 
about him; he may feel their might, and ally 
his unspent force to them, as at no other 
age. How beautiful is holiness to the 
ingenuous youthful heart; how keen the 
shame of sin; how glorious the fight of 
faith, and how glorious the examples of its 
heroes; how dear the love of Christ; how 
sovereign the authority of truth; how 
splendid to his eyes are the shining walls 
of the City of God! “You are strong,” 
cries St. John to his young men, “and 
should be brave and glad in the strength 
of a consecrated youth.”—G. F. Findlay, 
Ds. 
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“BRETHREN.” 
By EVELYN ORCHARD. 


Two men paced together slowly, under 
the trees in a secluded part of Kensington 
Gardens, on a summer evening, talking 
earnestly. One wore the garb of a clergy- 
man, and was a young man, not much over 
thirty years of age. He had the pale, some- 
what meagre face of the ascetic, and the 
fire of renunciation seemed to burn in his 
eyes. His eager spirit, indeed, seemed too 
large and fine for the body it inhabited. 

His companion was a middle-aged man of 
the world, whose presence and hearing 
seemed to speak of influence and power. 
He had a strong, fine face, somewhat mar- 
red by a certain hardness of outline, a com- 
placency of expression difficult to disturb. 


They were types of their class, and might 
be said to represent in their personalities 
the world which is, and the world which is 
to come. They talked of the things of the 
spirit, of the old, old, yet ever new conflict 
of the soul, with the world, the flesh and 
the devil. 

“The moment you gave out your text the 
words arrested me,” said the elder man. 
“T have heard many sermons, but never one 
from these words. Where are they to be 
found? I have hunted for them, but to the 
man who is not a student of the Bible, it 
is an elusive book.” 


“In the first epistle of John, the third 
chapter, the fourteenth verse. “We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the ‘brethren,’” replied 
Trenwith quietly. 

“And you insist that it is the test,’ pur- 
sued the older man. “That we only know 
that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” 


“Generally speaking, yes. When the 
Lord Christ lays hold of a man He leaves 
him in no doubt. His way is so clear, His 
call so insistent, there is no need to hesi- 
tate. Nor can there be any desire to hesi- 
tate. He is as eager to follow in the Way 
as the Lord Himself is to lead him.” 


“There might be cause for hesitation,” 
suggested Lambert quietly. “Take my case, 
for instance. Up till yesterday I called my- 
self a Christian man, and I lived according 
to my light, the Christian life. But it 
never hindered my acquisitiveness, nor did 
it involve the smallest sacrifice on my part.” 

Trenwith bowed his head. He knew, and 
had for the last five years thundered 
against the type of Christianity of which 
Lambert spoke in the language of familiar- 
ity, not untinged with regret. 


“Listen, while I tell, vou a little about 
myself. I was the child of poor parents, 
born in a slum on the Surrey side. My 
childhood was a nightmare and a horror, 
upon which I cannot even now trust my- 
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self to look back without a shudder, I have 


five brothers and _ sisters. I have none 
now.” 
“Are they dead?” enquired Trenwith, 


deeply interested. 


“There is no reason why they should be 
dead. The probability is that they are all 
very much alive. I was in some essential 
of my being different from them. I was 
wretched in my environment from the very 
moment when I realised myself, and could 
grasp what that environment was. 


Even when I was a very little chap, I 
had vague glimmerings of the discontent 
which drove me from that unspeakable 
slum into a cleaner place. I was about 
thirteen, I think, when I finally made up 
my mind to leave it, to get beyond it, and 
all its influences, for ever and ever. 


Curiously enough,’ he added, with a 
small dry smile, “it was the teaching in an 
evening ‘Socialist school which determined 
my action and really laid the foundations 
of my present life. Nobody sent me to the 
school. I went of my own accord, because 
I quickly saw that a lad who is ignorant of 
even the elements of education has not the 
ghost of a chance to get on. 


When I was fifteen, I got a post at the 
other side of London, a mere boy clerkship, 
and from that day I hid myself. I cut my- 
self eff for ever, as I thought, from all that 
had been. I even changed my name.” 


Trenwith, more and more amazed at the 
depths that had been stirred, intently study- 
ing the man, saw how much he was moved. 


“T changed my name and dedicated my- 
self to one solitary shrine, self-advancement, 
and I have succeeded beyond the dreams of 
avarice. I am the head of a vast concern. 
I rule individuals and organizations, and if 
I took the trouble I might help to rule na- 
tions. Indeed, I have been Keeping that in 
view as the fitting crown of my life, and 
now you have crossed my path, and I am 
brought up sharply. You have jbeen the 
messenger; to be true to your message you 
must tell me what to do.” 


Trenwith’s tremulous eyes 
was in no way afraid. 
soul for his hire. 


“T am a married man with a family,” 
continued Lambert. “I have the best of 
wives, who has devoted herself entirely to 
the furtherance of my ambitions. We have 
reared our children fittingly to the position 
they now occupy, and incidentally tried to 
prepare them for the greater positions they 
may occupy by and by. Nothing has been 
spared, and the result, on the whole, is ex- 
cellent. I am very proud of my achieve- 
ment; and until yesterday, I accounted my- 
self a fairly happy man.” 


“But at the back of your mind?” began 
Trenwith; but his companion interrupted 
him with a slight wave of the hand. 


shone. He 
Here was one more 
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“Tt did not permit anything to lurk at the 
back of my mind. My motto has been to 
push on. I ama rich man. My riches 
have been achieved by the methods usual to 
the financial schemer, who hauls all fish to 
his net. If we,go down to the bedrock, as 
you understand it, I should say only about 
two-thirds of it is clean. Do you follow 
me?” 

“Perfectly, of course.” 

“I have crushed some who stood in my 
way. I have suffered others to die of ina- 
nition, which I might have prevented. It 
was no concern of mine. Hach man for 
himself has been my motto through life. 
Just of late I have shad a heavy sorrow. 
My eldest son, a boy of fine and brilliant 
parts, has disappointed us. Perhaps some 
taint of the slum had lingered in spite of 
me. Anyhow, he seemed to have some af- 
finity with it. After many humiliations 
and heartaches, we shipped him off where 
the rest of the derelicts are shipped. When 
I could do that to my own son, you see the 
brethren could not count. And, if your text 
is true, I am a dead man.” 


“No, you are a living one, because you 
admit it,’ said Trenwith quietly, his eyes 
still aglow. 


“IT have done all this,” continued Lam- 
bert, “but there has been a canker at the 
root of all.” 


~Oteecourse; lhe Slife*bullt upon pure 
selfishness could not give satisfaction. It 
would be an outrage on our common human- 
ity ifoitdidy’ Sput in Tren with: 

“But I have not been an ungenerous man. 
I have given away large sums of money, 
and, when it did not interfere with other 
things, helped people, as I could. I do not, 
for instance, throw out old servants when 
they are past work. We are suffering now 
at London Wall from a plethora of such 
appendages. 


“But I don’t take any particular credit for 
that. Personally, I hate the sight of mis- 
ery. It was that which drove me from the 
slum. Now tell me what to do. If I’m to 
make love for the brethren the test, where 
am I to begin? I haven’t any to start 
with, you understand, but if your God has 
chosen to arrest me on the way to Damas- 
cus, I’m ready to follow the lead.” 


Then Trenwith found his voice. They 
walked to and fro, oblivious of all that was 
passing around them, themselves the object 
of some speculation to passers-by, and, inci- 
dentally, of interest to one policeman. It 
was dusk when they parted at the entrance 
to Palace Gardens, where Lambert lived. 


“You are leaving town to-morrow, you 
say, and can’t see me again,’ he said as 
he offered his hand. “But you will prom- 
ise to come if I need you. It’s going to be 
a difficult road I’ve set my face to. There 
is my wife first, a woman of the world, her 
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face set far enough from the pearly gates 
you were talking of a moment ago. The 
brethren wouldn’t interest her. She is 
charitable only after the fashion of her 
time and set.” 

“You will win her,’ said Trenwith cheer- 
fully. “The heart of a woman is more eas- 
ily touched. Perhaps you are partly to 
blame for-her attitude towards life.” 


“You don’t spare me, friend, but it’s the 


truth I want, and will have; good-bye. You 


don’t know the depth of the muddy waters 
you have stirred.” 


“They will be cleared presently,’ said 
Trenwith with his sunny smile, “and run 
sparkling to the sea.” 


They shook hands silently then, and 
Lambert walked on to the door of the great 
and beautiful house, which stood back, 
sheltered and environed by its ‘blossoming 
trees. The scent of the lilac and the may 
was in his nostrils as he let himself in. It 
was now eight o’clock; as he passed up the 
wide staircase he heard the silvered chimes 
of the clocks which rang simultaneously in 
every part of that well-ordered house. 

He found his wife in her dressingroom, 
making preparations for going down to 
dinner. 

“Hdmund, I was beginning to wonder 
about you. You are seldom so late as this.” 

“We haven’t any people dining to-night, 
have we?” he asked, blankly looking at the 
shimmering robe lying across the chair. 


“No, and the children have all gone to 
Cecilia’s dinner, don’t you remember? She 
has one for Lady Binglow’s Cinderella 
dance, and we promised to look in later.” 

“Do you mind if we. dont, to-night, 
Louise? I’m not in the mood. I want to 
talk to you.” 

“What is it, Edmund?” she asked with 
an air of wifely solicitude. She was a tall, 
fair, comely woman, with a faintly aristo- 
cratic air, which had been of immense use 
to her. But she was not really nobly born. 

“T hardly know how to begin, Louise. I 
feel like a man who has been walking along 
in the dark, so to speak, but who was un- 
conscious even of the fact of darkness. 
Then suddenly he came into a flood of light, 
which showed him everything very clear- 
ly. You’ve heard of that chap Trenwith 
that has been preaching to city men at St. 
Mary Magdalene’s? Northwich persuaded 
me to go yesterday at noon, that was what 
was the matter with me last night that I 
could not sleep.” — 


Louise Lambert leaned slightly against 
the marble slab of her dressing table, the 
mirror making a ‘background for her face 
and figure, and there was a very still look 
on her face. But neither wonder nor fear. 
Rather there was the look of a woman who, 
having waited long for some desired good, 
beholds its unexpected approach. 
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“He preached a sermon from a text I 
don’t remember to have heard before. Do 
you know it? ‘We know that we have pass- 
ed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.’ ‘Well, he got a hold of me. 
I’ve heard of conversion; I suppose that’s 
what has happened to me. Anyway, it’s 
changed all my life. It’s taken away the 
props, the excrescences, Shaken the founda- 
tions. It will mean complete reorganiza- 
tion, and—and a good deal of change.” 


He looked at her half wistfully, but was 
neither repelled nor drawn by the expres- 
sion on her face. It was merely as yet the 
waiting look. 

“I’ve never hidden much from _ you, 
Louise, and you Know what our ambition 
has been, to make money at all costs. At 
least two-thirds of that money will have 
to ‘be refunded, if I’m to follow the lead, and 
and IJ’ll have to do that. I’m constrained, 
don’t you understand? The forces I’ve never 
reckoned with have laid hold of me. God 
has spoken to me, and I daren’t refuse to 
answer.” 


He leaned his head a trifle wearily on his 
hand, and his eyes fell from her face. 


“I think I am glad, on the whole, for of 
jate there has been a sort of coldness creep- 
ing over my spirit. I can’t describe it. 
And it is not only the financial part of my 
life that will have to be rearranged; there 
are other things. I’ve been all wrong with 
people all my life. I’ve used them, or let 
them drop, just as it suited my purpose. My 
own family, for instance; I have brothers 
and sisters perhaps starving on the Surrey 
side. Louise, I shall have to go _ there. 
Then there’s Bertie. Oh, I was wrong and 
hard with the boy. I thought of nothing 
but to get him out of the country before 
there was an open scandal. He must come 
home, Louise. Together, we must win him 
to something better. I shall have to try, 
thought I’m only a blind guide. My—my 
dear, what is it?” 

She was on her knees at his side. The 
lace of her wrap fell back from her white 
throat as it was pressed against his should- 
er. 


“Oh, Edmund, 
thank God!” 


“Wor what, my dear?’ he asked wonder- 
ingly, as he lifted up the face from which 
the mask had fallen. ‘Have you been mis- 
erable too?” 


here was a light in his eyes, a sudden 
joy that almost over-whelmed him. The 
way in front, the difficult way, was sudden- 
ly illumined by love, both human and di- 
vine. He need not walk alone therein. He 
fell upon his Knees.—The British Weekly. 


Edmund; thank God! 


“It is our yesterdays that give force and 
character to our present deeds.’—Parker. 
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INVITING THE BEST. 


Some one once asked a well-known author 
to state, in a few words, his idea of what 
is the secret of a true life. He responded, 
“Inviting into it the best things.” Could it 
be more happily expressed? Can there be 
anything more attractive than a life that 
maintains this attitude, of inviting and wel- 
coming the best things? 


And may we not adapt this thought to 


~ the vocation of the preacher and the teach- 


er? What is true teaching, if not an invi- 
tation to the best things? But it must be 
in the way of invitation, and not of com- 
mand. The process of uprooting and des- 
troying the weeds is entirely different from 
that of cultivating the plant. In the one 
case, violence, in the other gentleness; in 
the one, severity, in the other, patience; in 
the one, condemnation to death, in the 
other, nourishment to life. Men are not co- 
erced into being good. They must be shown 
the way, and invited, not driven, to walk in 
he 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel of 
invitation. “Come” is the keynote, and it 
is sounded over and over again. To be sure 
the Saviour could be severe when the occa- 
sion demanded. He could call a man a 
hypocrite and a whited sepulcher to his face 
if need be, and he could wield a whip of 
small cords very effectively; but in the most 
of his work and in the great body of his 
teaching there runs the sweet-toned chord 
of invitation. He is the leader, the sym- 
pathizer, the guide, but not the driver. 


This is not the only reason, but it is one 
of the reasons, why his gospel, which he 
did not even commit to writing, and which 
had such an obscure beginning, has so grown 
and widened in the hearts of men that it 
promises soon to fill the whole earth.—The 
Advance. 


To move among the people on the street; 
to meet them in the market place on equal 
terms; to live among them not as saint or 
monk but as brother-man with brother-man; 
to serve God not with form or ritual, but 
in the free impulse of a soul; to bear the 
burdens of society and relieve its needs; to 
carry on the multitudinous activities of the 
city—social, commercial, political, philan- 
thropic—in Christ’s spirit and for his ends; 
this is the religion of the Son of Man, and 
the only meetness for heaven which has 
much reality in it—Henry Drummond. 


No stream from its course flows seaward, 
however lonely its course, but that some 
land is gladdened. No life can be ‘pure in 
its purpose and strong in its strife and all 
life not be purer and stronger thereby.— 
Meredith. 
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RESULTS OF MISSION STUDY. 


Growth in Grace. 


“The more I came to know the needs of 
the world the more I wanted to help bring 
Christ to His world. I wished for money; 
I wished for power; for ability; for the pri- 
vilege of going as a missionary. But I had 
no money, no power, little ability, and, for 
family reasons, I could not go. 

One day when I was studying my mission 
study class lesson my longing was intense, 
and it came to me as never before that the 
very first thing I-must do, if I would help 
save the world, was to become exactly what 
Christ wanted me to be. Other blessings 
have come to me through mission study, 
but the very best is this, that God used it to 
draw me closer to himself.” 


Giving. 


“One member of my class gave eight times 
as much as last year.” 


“My own contributions quadrupled.” 


“In my own case, after mission study. I 
have regularly set aside half of the Lord’s 
tenth.” 

“Once I gave under pressure; now I can 
say that I have learned to give gladly.” 

“T shall pray for the missionaries and as- 
sist all I can financially, trying to curtail 
the luxuries of life for the sake of Jesus, 
the Friend of friends.” 


Going. 


“A young lady went to Silver Bay last 
year openly antagonistic to the word ‘Mis- 
sions.’ One course was. all she needed. 
She has given herself to definite, hand-to 
hand, face-to-face work.” 

“A young society girl studied India. It 
changed her whole life. Now, with her 
husband, a young minister, she wants to 
be sent out.” The reason she waits is lack 
of money to send her. 

“One, through studying ‘Aliens,’ deter- 
mined to throw her talents into the prob- 
lem of reaching those in her own mill dis- 
trict. One, through ‘The Challenge of the 
City,’ has offered herself as a missionary in 
the slums of her own city.” 


“T know .of six who have volunteered as 
a result of classes this summer.” 


“Twenty-two classes report a total of 42 
volunteers.” 


Do you know the way to God so well that 
you can show it to some one else and send 
him away rejoicing? Philip did. What else 
in life is so well worth while as showing a 
wanderer God’s road?—M. D. Babcock. 
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OUR MOTHERS. 


| 

The strength of a nation lies in its mo- 

thers. The Spartans recognized this, and 

trained their girls to be brave, to endure 

hardships, to be self-sacrificing and pure, 

and their sons were sent out into life 
strong, vigorous, chivalrous and fearless. 


Behind every invention, heroic deed, poem 
or story stands a great soul, and back of 
this greatness is the mother who formed 
the character and was the inspiration and 
power. 

The greatest place in the world is not in 
kings’ palaces or in beautiful temples or 
where the laws of the nation are made, 
but, as N. McGee Waters beautifully says, 
“Tt is in the homes of the people, where, by 
night and day, women tend little children 


and train them. 
“Unconsciously heads 


little 


we uncover our 
when we meet a mother with her 
child. She may be young, like Mary; she 
may be poor, like Nancy Hanks; she may 
be inexperienced, like Mary Ball; but she 
has power to work mysteries and perform 
miracles. 

“In sickness and in health, in toil and in 
ease, at home and abroad, she lives for the 
life that is grafted upon her own, scornful 
of pity, conceiving of no higher honor than 
by and by to lean upon the arm which has 
been made strong by her strength, and to 
trust to the heart which has been made pure 
and true by her own purity and fidelity. 

“So she lives her life. ‘Drudgery,’ silly 
people call it, but unto her who is wise it 
is a holy mystery. 

“So she lives her life. ‘In a _ prison 
house,’ unknowing ones may say; but unto 
her whose eyes have been opened to see 
mysteries, and far into the future, it is a 
queen’s domain. 


“And then one day, when the world may 
have forgotten her work, because it seems 
so commonplace, she stands up and puts 
judges and statesmen, and inventors, and 
poets to shame, for she has done what they 


cannot do. She has given a man unto the 
world, to rule it, or a woman unto the 
world to mother it in its sorrow. Her 


work is beyond praise. Her ministry is 
above ordination. Only Christ’s can com- 
pare with it.’”—To-day’s Magazine. 


There is no one thing that is so important 
for good citizenship as to have all the 
people constant attendants of and interested 
in the work of some Church.—Governor 
Draper. 


It would have been a small universe if 
the Maker had put nothing in it that we 
could not at once understand. 


World 


ide Work 


WHAT MISSIONS HAVE DONE. 
Are They in any Way a Failure? 
By GEORGE SHERWOOD EDDY. 


(The writer of the following article is a 
business man, who has invested his life 
and means in foreign missions. In response 
to a request from the publisher of “Great 
Events” he answers some salient questions 
and objections re missions as follows: Ed). 


I have been asked by the editor of 
“World’s Events” to answer certain specific 
questions relative to misapprehensions or 
recent mis-statements with regard to the 
foreign missionary enterprise. 

I amalayman and business man and 
speak from that point of view. I have been 
working at my own expense in India, as a 
missionary, for thirteen years. I have re- 
ceived no salary during that time and have 
devoted one-half of my income to paying my 
household and travelling expenses and the 
other half to the mission work itself. 

My work among the students of the Ori- 
ent has taken me throughout the colleges 
and mission stations of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, as well as to China and Japan in 
the Far Hast, and to Hgypt and Palestine 
in the Levant. I have thus had an oppor- 
tunity from a somewhat disinterested point 
of view to gain a wide survey of the work 
of missions and a general estimate of their 
results. I will try to answer as briefly as 
possible the questions of the editor, which 
follow: 


1. Is it true that “it takes a dollar to 


send a dollar.’ Are mission funds ad- 


ministered in an unbusin:ss-like fashion? 


The actual cost of administration of most 
nission boards varies from three to twelve 
per cent., including women’s boards. “One 
is as low as three and three-fourths per 
cent; two of the largest and most efficient 
boards have reduced the cost of administra- 
tion to five and six cents°on the dollar. 
Thus, of every dollar given to missions, 
from ninety to ninety-five cents actually 
goes into the work. 

The remaining five or ten cents is spent 
in efficient administration and in the culti- 
vation of the field and its base of supplies 
by a system of education in the home field 
which develops increased giving as well as 


efficiency. How many of our large business 
concerns can reduce the cost of administra- 
tion to less than five or ten per cent? 


These mission boards have on them bus- 
iness men ard able financiers; their ac- 
counts are audited, their expenditures 
scrutinized and their methods improved by 
the best talent of leading business men. 


And how is the ninety-five or more per 
cent that reaches the field expended? In 
the field where I am working, three dollars 
a month will support a native teacher; © 
twelve dollars a year will educate a boy in 
boarding school; and thirty to fifty dollars 
supports a native worker for a year. 


For a four years’ education of a boy in an 
expensive college in this country it would 
cost, perhaps, $4,000. That sum will run 
an entire college in the East for a year, 
with, perhaps, several hundred native 
Christian students and as many non-Christ- 
ians—a college which is a center of light 
and influence in a large district numbering 
several million inhabitants, and which is a 
mighty force for the uplift of the commun- 
ity. 

The accounts of every missionary on the 
field are strictly audited, and the expend- 
itures of each mission are submitted to the 
home boards, where they can be inspected 
by any business man. 

For my own mission station last year, for 
instance, the Board gave about $1,300. 
With this sum besides native giving I had to 
pay thirty native workers, to run one board: 
ing school, fifteen day schools, thirty con- 
gregations struggling toward self-support, 
and to carry on evangelistic work among 
150,000 non-Christians. A little calculation 
willshow how much room there was for 
“missionary waste’ or extravagance upon 
such a budget. I know of few missionaries. 
to-day who are receiving enough money 
from their boards to carry on their work. 


2.In the hundred years of modern 
missions, have ‘the results been as great 
and as gratifying as the church had a 
right to expect? What are these re- 
sults? 

A few facts may indicate in part some of 
the results achieved. 


A hundred years ago there were less than 
100 missionaries in the field; to-day there 
are about 22,000. 
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A century ago the Bible was translated 
into only sixty-five languages; within the 


century it has been translated into over 
500 languages and made accessible to more 
than 800,000,000 of the human race, with 
its mighty moral and educational uplift. 


A hundred years ago there were no medi- 
cal missionaries and more than two-thirds 
of the world was without any adequate me- 
dical knowledge; to-day there are several 
hundred medical missionaries treating an- 
nually over 3,000,000 patients. 


A century ago there was a little handful 
of mission schools; to-day there are more 
than 29,000 mission schools and colleges 
educating a million and a half students and 
pupils in the great strategic centers of the 
Orient. 

A hundred years ago a few thousand dol- 
lars were given annually to foreign mis- 
sions; to-day missionary contributions 
amount to about $25,000,000 annually, while 
about $5,000,000 is given by foreign con- 
verts. 

It took nearly a century to win the first 
million Protestant Christians; the second 
million were won within twelve years; it 
is taking less than six years to win the 
third million. 

During 1909, on foreign mission fields, 
we gained 2,600 communicants every week 
and over 10,000 Christian adherents, or a 
total of 581,000 new adherents. 

There are to-day in the world 4,866,661 
Protestant Christian adherents on mission 
fields. 


Sixty years ago there was not a profes- 
sing Protestant Christian in Japan, not one 
in Korea, less than fifty in the Chinese Em- 
pire and a few thousands in India. To- 
day there is a Protestant community of 70,- 
000 adherents in Japan, 200,000 in Korea, 
nearly half a million in China, and a million 
souls in India. 

India, with one possible exception, is the 
hardest mission field in the world, but even 
India is becoming, slowly but surely, Christ- 
ian. The government census tells the tale. 
During the last ten years, while the popu- 
jation increased two and one-half per cent., 
Protestant native Christians increased more 
than sixty-two and one-half per cent. 

While the Hindus lost a fraction of one 
per cent., and while the Parsees gained four 
per cent., the Jews six per cent., the Mo- 
hammedans eight per cent., Protestant In- 
dian Christians increased more than sixty- 
two and one-half per cent. 

In China the Protestant community has 
increased about one hundred per cent. every 
seven years. The Boxer uprising tried to 
wipe out Christianity, but the church has 
gained more converts in the eight years 
since the Boxer uprising than in the first 
eighty years of missions in China. 
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In Korea, a nation is being “born in a 
day.” Twenty-five years ago there was not 
a Christian in the country. Twenty years 
ago, seven men met behind closed doors to 
take the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
To-day, with over 200,000 Protestant adher- 
ents, they have gained an average of one 
convert an hour, night and day, during the 
twenty-five years that the missionaries 
have been in Korea. 

Increasing now at the rate of about thirty- 
three per cent. a year, if the present rate of 
increase should continue, Korea would be 
a Christian country within thirty years, to 
be followed later by the Philippines, Japan, 
China and India. 


Sixty years ago in the islands of the 
South Seas, young girls were fed and fat- 
tened like cattle to be eaten by cannibals. 
To-day, they have their schools and colle- 
ges, their hospitals and institutions, and are 
advancing in a moral, Christian civiliza- 
tion. As Charles Darwin wrote, “The 
march of improvement consequent on the 
introduction of Christianity throughont the 
South Seas, probably stands by itself in the 
records of history.” 

If space permitted, pages could be giv:n 
describing transformed communities that I 
have seen in India and other lands. 


3. Is it true that the converts are 
“nice Christians’? 


As for “rice Christians,’ every convert 
that has come out within my memory, in 
my own station, has been persecuted by his 
caste, even where he came from the lower 
class. 

There are fifty million outcasts at the 
doors of the church in India who have been 
ground into dust, counted lower than the 
dogs, “as the filth of the world and the off- 
scouring of all things.” Before Christian- 
ity came, they could not afford to eat rice; 
their only meat, in some sections of India, 
was the carrion, or dead cattle that died of 
disease; they were not allowed to hold 
land, to get an education or to enter the 
temples of Hinduism. 

In India we have never, within my know- 
ledge, given a penny nor any worldly help 
to induce any man to become a Christian. 
It is true that the Christians are living gen- 
erally upon a higher plane than the heathen 
about them, but they get no “rice” save 
what they earn by hard work or as the re- 
sult of their education. By Christian edu- 
cation whole communities are being uplifted 
socially and physically. 

Christianity has had much to do with 
the moral and intellectual development of 
India, China, Japan and other lands. The 
present unrest in India is chiefly the result 
of Western education and the conflict of the 
new Christian civilization with the old. 
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Outside the Christian church and largely as 
the direct or indirect result of ‘Christian 
missions there is in India to-day a new 
ideal of life. 

The changeless life of contemplation is 
giving place to an ideal of progress, activ- 
ity, self-realization and self-government. A 
Rew 
sciousness is sweeping over ths people. 
There is a new demand for reform; concu- 


binage, polygamy, the Nautch and other 
abuses are being condemned. Suttee, or 


the burning of widows, has been abolished, 
the murderous thugs suppressed, infanti- 
ticide prohibited, human sacrifices forbid- 
den, obscenity in religion condemned. 

The age of actual marriage, which was 
formerly ten years, has been raised; there 
is a new attitude toward woman, a new con- 
demnation of caste and a hundred reforms, 
led both by Christians and Hindus, as the 
result of Christian missions. 

As Lord Lawrence, India’s great viceroy, 
said, “Notwithstanding all that the English 
have done to benefit that country, the mis- 
sionaries have done more than all other 
agencies combined.” 

Before me as I write are the words of 
Lord Napier, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Mackworth Young and a long line of the 
rulers of India, not to mention the writings 
of Indian editors and educated Hindus, who 
could be quoted. 

In China, also, there is a new passion for 
reform. The prohibition of footbinding, the 
abolition of the opium traffic, the sentiment 
against slavery and polygamy; and other 
reforms were all begun by Christian teach- 
ing and agitation. 

In Japan, Christianity has spread chiefly 
among the Samurai and upper classes. 
Christians occupy by far a larger percent- 
age, in proportion to their numbers, of po- 
sition in the legislative assemblies and gov- 
ernment posts than members of any other 
religion. 

I have before me quotations from ad- 
dresses of leading Japanese statesmen as to 
the influence of Christianity upon Japan, 
and as to the need and value of the Christ- 
ian religion in that land. 


Three thousand foreigners have been la- 
boring for more than forty years in Japan 
for her welfare; a large percentage of them 
have been Christian men with Christian 
ideals who have achieved Christian results, 
not only in direct conversions, but in shap- 
ing the ideals and leavening the life of the 
nation. 

The Christians are among the leading pa- 
triots of Japan and I could fill the entire is- 
sue of this magazine with stories of con- 
verts whom I have personally known from 
the higher classes in India, China and Ja- 
pan. 
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The editor of a Japan daily writes: 
“Looking over Japan our forty millions 
have a higher standard of morality than 
they have ever known, and when wWe in- 
quire the cause of this great moral advance, 
we can find it in nothing less than the re- 
ligion of Jesus.” 

Marquis Ito wrote: “Japan’s progress 
and development are chiefly due to the in- 
fluence of missionaries exerted in right dir- 
ections when Japan was studying the outer 
world.” 

Count Okuma, former prime minister, 
says: “The efforts which Christians are 
making to supply to the country a high 
standard of conduct are welcomed by all 
right-thinking people * * * The noble life 
which it (the Bible) holds us to admiration 
is something that will never be out of date, 
however much the world may progress. 
Live and preach this life and you will sup- 
ply to the nation just what it needs at this 
juncture.” 


4. Is it true that missionary effort to- 
day is merely a side line to business? 
Do “foreign missions seem now to be 
based on business rather than Chris- 
tianity?” 

It is, emphatically, untrue. I have point- 
ed out in several conventions of the Lay- 
men’s Movement that our foreign trade was 
inevitably increased by foreign missions, 
and that in an amount far in excess of the 
entire cost of foreign missions. But it has 
always been stated that any gain in trade 
was a mere by product of the enterprise. 
The real result which we have sought and 
obtained has been in changed character and 
in the education of the nations. 


It is true that our trade with China is 
nearly fifty millions of dollars, with India 
over seventy millions, and with Japan 
nearly one hundred millions annually. A 
considerable proportion of this trade has 
been developed by Christian missions. This 
has been inevitable, but it was not the mo- 
tive or main result of. the enterprise. 

It is with no thought of selfish commer- 
cial gain that business men in America are 
contributing to missions to-day. The single 


motive of their benevolence is Christian 
philanthropy. 
But though those who give, and those 


who go as missionaries, have sought no 
gain, the fact remains that the nation has 
gained commercially as the indirect result 
of their altruistic sacrifice. As Hon. T. R. 
Jernegan, consul-general of the United 
States at Shanghai, said, “Missionary work 
has accomplished advantages to trade which 
the present awakening of China will soon 
evidence to be of great practical value. * * 
* The ensign of commerce follows close in 
the wake of the banner of the ‘Cross, and 
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he that would strike down the hand that 
carries the latter, injures the interests of 
the former.” 

Colonel Charles Denby, for thirteen years 
United States minister to China, wrote: 
“The manufacturing and commercial inter- 
‘ests in the United States, even though in- 
ditferent or directly hostile to the direct 
purpose of the missionary enterprise, could 
well afford to bear the entire cost of all 
American missionary effort in China for the 
sake of the large increase in trade which 
results from such effort.” 


5. What is the Laymen’s Movement? 
What is its basis of appeal? 


The Laymen’s Movement, organized about 
four years ago in this country, represents 
the spontaneous effort of the Christian bus- 
iness men of the country to give the bless- 
ings of the Christian Gospel and of Christ- 
ian civilization to the world in our day. 
All over the country business men are using 
their business talents in the administration 
of the great missionary enterprise. : 

It does not profess to believe that all the 
world will be converted in one day, but it 
holds the conviction that it is our duty to 
share with our fellow men the blessings that 
we have received from our Christian civili- 
zation, and to give every man a chance. 


It is meeting with unprecedented success. 
The Laymen are not being fooled, for they 
are conducting the movement themselves. 
They are giving their own money, their own 
time and energy to the solution of the great 
problem of the world’s need. ‘It is Christ- 
ian, it is humanitarian, it is businesslike, 
and it is succeeding. 


6. Are foreign missions “a mania of 
saving worlds which belongs to the 
Middle Ages?” 


Let us clearly recognize the basis and au- 
thority for this great enterprise. It is not 
the dream of a few modern optimists, but 
the central command of Christ’s message. 


All human advancement depends upon 
passing on the blessings that we have re- 
ceived. Almost every advantage that we 


possess, as Benjamin Kidd has pointed out, 
is the result of our Christian civilization— 
our liberty, our free institutions, our edu- 
cation, our moral attainments, all are,sure- 
ly the result of the Christian civilization 
that we receive from the East, brought to 
us through foreign missions. 


If the men who sacrificed their lives, and 
those who gave of their substance to send 
the Christian Gospel to .our savage ances- 
tors in Europe had not believed in foreign 
missions, where would we be to-day? 

Half the world to-day has not heard of 
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Christ, broadly speaking, that is the half 
that is ignorant; for half our fellow men to- 
day cannot read or write in any language; 
and they are without any adequate medical 
knowledge. Half the world is poor. We 
have what they need; they lack just that 
which has uplifted us. 


It is estimated that to give a chance to 
every man in the world, to furnish the 
number of missionaries that would be need- 
ed to adequately give the Christian message 
to the other half of the world, would cost 
but five cents a week from every Christian. 
It is true that we have needs at home, but 
we have men enough and money enough 
for both. 


As with the individual, no nation liveth 


to itself alone. We shall save our own 
land by saving the world. We shall be 
blessed in giving; we shall grow strong 


with generous impulses, with strenuous en- 
deavor, with noble sacrifice. 

We believe in missions because we believe 
in God. Naturally, one who dogs not be- 
lieve in the Founder of missions will not 
believe in their results. If Christ is nothing 
to us, we will believe Him to be superfluous 
to other men. What He is to us, we will 
want Him to be to the world. 


If we fairly interpret missions in the 
spirit of their Founder, in their purpose, in 
their methods and results, we will, I think, 
agree that missions are not a failure.— 
World’s Events. 


KOREA. 


Kerea is about the size of Great Britain, 
nearly 600 miles long and 135 miles broad. 
The surface is mountainous and it is said 
to look like a sea in a fierce gale. A proper 
census has never been taken. Some say the 
population is six millions, some twelve. Its 
history goes back to the days when Samuel 
judged in Israel. They have a language of 
their own, but Chinese is the court lan- 
guage. Until about 35 years ago Korea 
well deserved the name, “The Hermit Na- 


tion,’ Only seven years ago tablets by the 
wayside read “If you see a foreigner, kill 
him;” “If you see a native reading the 


Christian book, kill him.” 

In 1876 Korea signed a treaty with Ja- 
pan, six years later one with America. 
Christian missionaries immediately entered 
the opened door and it is marvellous what 
God has wrought in that one-time Hermit 
Land. In 1888 seven converts met in se- 
cret to celebrate the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time. To-day the converts number 
over 250,000 and numbers are being daily 
enrolled in the ranks of the Christian army. 
In the last seven years the increase has 
been nearly 235,000. It is a wonderful re- 


cord of progress. 


PROGRESS IN CHINA. 
I. Political. 


Two Imperial Decrees have recently been 
issued indicating the determination of the 
Government of China to maintain steadily 
the lines of Constitutional progress laid 
down and looking toward the ultimate de- 
velopment of a Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Government in that great Hm- 
pire. 

The one has sanctioned the Criminal Code 
upon which much time and labor have been 
expended. It is the outcome of the labor 
of the ablest of Chinese statesmen, assisted 
and advised by foreign experts. This Code 
was submitted to the provincial authorities 
for criticism, 

But even this revision was not consider- 
ed to be sufficient and the co-operation of 
many law students educated abroad was ob- 
tained for the work of final revision, which 
has been carried om with the further co- 
operation of an eminent Japanese Jurist. 
It may therefore be assumed that China’s 
new Criminal Code is worthy to stand with 
that of other modern Governments. 


The other Imperial Decree was issued in 
reply to Memorials asking for the inaugu- 
ration of National Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ata date earlier by several years 
than that appointed by the late Emperor in 
the great program of reform which he drew 
up for the Empire and issued as an Impe- 
rial Decree in the last year of his reign. 

The present Decree of the Prince Regent 
shows that the question has been most 
carefully considered. There is general 
agreement on the part of competent judges 
that both the argument and the conclusion 
lucidly set forth will commend themselves. 
The Regent’s judgment is that the country 
is not ripe for Parliamentary institutions 
on a national scale and that, moreover, 
the general financial condition of the 
country does not at present possess suffi- 
cient stability to remain unimpaired by so 
sweeping a change carried out in so short 
a time. 

There are many whose judgment is 
worth considering who hesitate to believe 
that even the lapse of the prescribed nine 
years will be sufficient to bring about such 
changes as will make it possible to carry 
on Parliamentary Government with any de- 
gree of success. 


The history of smaller countries than 
China is in this connection referred to. 
Japan waited fifteen years. Turkey has for 
thirty years been preparing itself for Par- 
liamentary Government. 

As the Decree points out Parliamentary 
Government is only one of the many ele- 
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ments in a popular Constitution. The 
lesson for China is that in order to avoid 
unnecessary and calamitous strife within 
the Empire there is need for a strong guid- 
ing hand at the Capital. The Prince Re- 
gent needs to surround himself with men of 
capacity and determination imbued with the 
spirit of reform, but governing themselves 
by those conservative principles that alone 
can provide a counterpoise against that spir- 
it which can only see the necessity for 
breaking with the past and cannot frame a 
practicable policy for the future. 

This in substance is the attitude of those 
who are sincerely endeavoring to brinz 
about a Constitutional Governnient for 
China upon a national basis. 


II. Spiritual. 


The report of the China Agency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for the 
year ended December 31, 1909, has been is- 
sued. Reference is made to the difficulty of 
determining whether the cause of progress 
in China has gained or lost during the past 
year and the hesitation and vacillation that 
have, it is claimed, marked the policy of 
the Prince Regent and his advisers is al- 
luded to. 

The political conditions, however, had not 
adversely affected missionary enterprise. 
The year’s statistics showed that there 
were printed 1,862,926 volumes, or 25,042 
less than in 1908. The Scriptures issued 
were 1,919,688 volumes, or an increase of 
409,067 over the issues in the previous 
year. The Scriptures circulated were 1,- 
504,983 volumes, an advance of 139,710 on 
the total given a year ago. Of the Union 
Version Mandarin Gospels 259,000 were 
printed against 60,000 in the preceding 
year. The increase in the number of 
Scriptures issued is almost equal to the 
total issues twelve years ago. There 
had been a further increase of 139,710 co- 
pies in regard to the Bibles, Testaments 
and Portions that had actually gone forth 
among the Chinese. 

The amount contributed to the Society’s 
funds during the year, $4,339, marked a 
substantial advance. The liberality and 
self sacrifice that a number of the gifts 
from native congregations display, are 
said to “put to shame many of the Churches 
in Christian lands.” Much interesting in- 
formation in regard to the channels and 
methgds of distribution of Christian liter- 
ature are given in the report and it is learnt 
that ninety per cent. of the sales are made 
by the colporteurs and the many preachers 
and evangelists who engage in colportage. 
—The Mission Field. 


He who sows courtesy reaps friendship, 
and he who plants kindness gathers love.— 
Basil. 
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THE WORLD INFLUENCE OF 
THE CITY. 


By Jostam Strona, D.D., Lu.D. 


President of the American Institute 
of Social Service. 


(The principles of the following article, 
are as applicable to Canada as to the 
U. S. A. Ed.) 


We are living in what I believe will prove 
to be the supreme transitional period of the 
ages, and that means the period of supreme 
opportunity. Broadly speaking, the civili- 
zations of the past have been rural and 
agricultural; the civilizations of the future 
are to be urban and industrial. There is 
taking place a shifting of influence, of 
power and of population, the consequence 
of which we have only begun to conceive. 


The problem of the city is the problem of. 


the new civilization. The city paganized 
means civilization paganized. The city 
evangelized means civilization Christianiz- 
ed. 

We are loath to recognize the fact that 
the marvelous and disproportionate growth 
of the city during the past fifty years is to 
continue. But it is, for the causes of this 
flowing of a mighty tide from country to 
city are permanent. 


The facts are striking. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century three per cent. of 
our population lived in cities; at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century thirty- 
three per cent.; then one in thirty-three of 
our small population, now one in three of 
our large population. Then there were 
only six cities in the United States of 8,000 
or more inhabitants, now there are 517 
such cities. 

Men cry “Back to the soil!” but.one might 
as well try to reverse the motion of the 
earth on its axis, and turn it ‘back into the 
age of homespun. For sixty years and 
more the percentage of men engaged in 
agriculture has been decreasing, and that of 
men engaged in the mechanical and fine 
arts increasing. These arts are pursued in 
the city, hence its disproportionate growth. 


The wealth of the city already dominates 


the land. The influence of this wealth is 
felt everywhere, and more than _ three- 
fourths of it is in the city. The press 


gives direction to public opinion, which de- 
termines our national policies, and the press 
is to be found in the city. In due time, 
therefore, the city will have that power 
which in a democracy belongs to a major- 
ity. At the present rate of the city’s 
growth, in one generation’s time there will 
be twenty million more people in the cities 
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than outside of them in the United States. 
Do we apprehend what that signifies? 


British Ambassador Bryce, an admirer 
of our institutions and our most friendly 
critic, said a few years ago: “The one 
conspicuous failure of American institu- 
tions is the government of her great cities.” 
And we know it is true. Our larger cities 
have become a stench in the nostrils of the 
civilized world. Mr. Bryce added: “You 
can’t go on twenty-five years longer as you 
have been going on in your great cities 
without putting us liberals in Europe back 
for five hundred years.” We must face the 
time when the cities will take into their 
hands the affairs of the state and the na- 
tion also. 

Rare indeed is. the great city which is 
not dominated by the saloon and the gamb- 
ling hell. What if the city is controlled 
by its worst elements when it dominates 
the nation? We are on probation; we have 
about one generation in which to make the 
city capable of self-government; and I 
know of no way to make the city self-gov- 
erning except to make the citizen self-goy- 
erning. We have yet a chance. We can 
begin with the child to-day, thank God; 
but we have not one day to lose. 


REESE 
The problem is complex, whereas a de- 
mocracy must be more or less homogen- 


eous in order to be successful. There is no 
great city in our country that has not fifty 
or more nationalities living in it. There 
are sixty-six different languages spoken in 
New York to-day. This is not to cast re- 
flections upon our foreign population. Ags 
our Irish friends might say, “Many of our 
best American citizens were not born in 
their native land.” Foreign material fur- 
nishes magnificent raw material out of 
which to create good American citizens, and 
if the immigrants do not become such it will 
be our fault rather than theirs. That is 
part of our problem and responsibility. 

But we must recognize that this vast 
body of foreigners greatly complicates the 
problem of the city. The proportion of il- 
literates among them is nearly three times 
as large as among the native whites; the 
proportion: of paupers very much larger; 
and crime is greatly increased by immigra- 
tion. In a given population there are two 
and a half times as many criminals among 
those of foreign birth or parentage as 
among the native American stock. 


In eighteen of our largest cities the pop- 
ulation which is foreign by birth or parent- 
age is two and a half times as large as the 
native white population, which means that 
if we do not Americanize it, it will foreign- 
ize us, 


The great problems of the new civiliza- 
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tion huddle together, like the people, in the 
city. There is the supreme problem of 
wealth in relation to poverty; there Dives 
and Lazarus face each other; there wealth 
is piled many stories high, and there is the 
wretchedness of the slums. The problenis 
of vice and crime are aggravated .in the 
city. Philadelphia and Pittsburg are not 
exceptionally bad cities, and yet to a given 
population in the State of Pennsylvania 
there is seven times as much crime in Phi- 
ladelphia, and nearly nine times as much 
in Pittsburg, as in the same population in 
the rural districts. 

Here, then, are certain tendencies—that 
of the city to grow more rapidly than the 
whole population; the tendency to come 
more and more under the contro! of the 
worst elements of its population as it be- 
comes larger; that of pauperism and vice 
and crime to increase in the city, especially 
in the slum, 

The great conservative institutions of 
society on which we must rely to meet these 
dangerous conditions are the church and 
the home. How about these? Are they 
growing proportionately fast in the city? 
As to churches, we find from one-fourth to 
one-tenth as many Protestant churches in 
our cities to a given population as in the 


whole country; and the proportion is de- 
creasing. There are only about half as 
many churches to the population now as 


there were fifty years ago in the cities. 
Here is a tendency on the part of the 
church to grow weaker as the city and its 
dangerous elements grow stronger. 

How is if with the home? On the farms 
about two-thirds of all the farmers own 
their homes. When you reach cities the 
size of Boston only eighteen per cent. own 
their homes. In Manhattan less than six 
per cent. own their own homes. Property 
makes a man conservative. The man who 
has nothing to lose is more likely to become 
revolutionary; hence the city is the hot- 
bed of anarchism and _ socialism. ‘These 
facts ought to be sufficient to show that the 
supreme problems of civilization are in the 
city ‘to-day, and in the city they are to be 
solved. 


This is not merely a national but a world- 
wide matter The government of the city 
is to be the political problem of all lands; 
the evangelization of the city is to be the 
religious problem of all lands; so that the 
city is the problem of home and foreign 
missions alike. 

The method of solution has already been 
tested for twenty years. These problems 
ean be solved, and solved only, by the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ’s teach- 
ing. Seen aright, the problem of missions 
is as broad as that of civilization, and its 
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very essence is the problem of the city. 
God has placed in the hands of this genera- 
tion such resources to meet the problem as 
were never placed in the hands oi any other, 
and this means commensurate responsibil- 
ity. 

The unexampled increase of wealth will 
put such a strain on the moral character of 
this nation as no nation on earth has ever 
endured. Nothing will save the nation but 
the consecration of this. weaith. We need 
for our own sake to consecrate our wealth, 
and we need to do it for Asia’s sake. We 
are engaged in the godlike work of shaping 
a world. In God’s providence America is 
a great political, social, religious and econo- 
mic laboratory, where are being worked out 
the supreme problems of this new civiliza- 
tion for all the world. And the heart of the 
laboratory work is in the city. 


We call this continent the New World, 
we call Asia the Old World. But America 
has ‘become the old world in experience, 
with these new problems; and Asia is to- 
day the new world, just entering upon this 
new era; and it is for us, as' for no other 
nation, to give her the illumination of the 
gospel applied to the’ solution of the pro- 
blems in our own civic and national life. 
How can our citizens go to China and tell 
the people that Christianity will solve their 
problems unless we apply these principles. 
to our own problems? 

There can be no national secrets to-day. 
Japan and China know of the degradation 
of our cities; they know of our greed and 
graft. If we do not conquer ourselves with 
the gospel, we can never carry a conquer- 
ing gospel into all the world. 


That we shall apply such a conquering 
gospel here, and carry it to the ends of the 
earth, I firmly believe. The Creator of this 
world will never cease to ibe its governor. 
God’s word gives express promise’ touching 
the redemption of the city. The story of 
the marvelous human drama set before us 
in the Bible begins in the country; it is 
consummated in the city. The crown and 
consummation of our civilization is typified 
not by a garden but by a city—a holy city. 
It is for that city, purged of its evils and 
transformed into a paradise, that every 
Christian is to work, with full faith in the 
outcome.—Missions. 


“Apart from Christ there is no adequate 
moral ideal. Apart from Christ there is 
no sufficient moral power. Apart from 
Christ there is no motive which is a 
mighty enough moral constraint.” 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’”—Jesus Christ. 


The Children’s Record. 


A CATECHISM. 
For The Young People. 


Q@—What is the oldest mission field of 
our church? 

A—The New Hebrides Islands. 

Q.—wWhere is this Group of Islands? 

A—In the South Pacific Ocean, some fif- 
teen hundred miles, more or less, east of 
Australia. 

Q—wWho were our first missionaries to 
these Islands? 


A—Rev. John Geddie and Mrs. Geddie, 
from Nova Scotia. 
Q—When did they go to the New 


Hebrides? 

A—They sailed from Halifax in 1846, 
sixty-four years ago, and reached the New 
Hebrides in 1848. 

Q.—What was the condition of the na- 
tives at that time? 

A.—They were naked, savage cannibals. 

Q.—What name has thus the right to be 
called the “Apostle” of the New Hebrides? 

A—John Geddie, including in that name 
his brave and devoted wife. 

Q@.—How long did they labor there? 

A.—Twenty-four years. 


Q.—What was the 
years of work? 

A—In the earlier years the missionaries 
were often in great peril of their lives 
from the natives. 

Q@—wWhat was the result of their work? 

A—On a memorial tablet in the church 
which he had built, is this inscription: 
“When he landed here in 1848 there were 
no Christians; when he went away in 1872 
there were no heathen.” 

@.—Why did he go away? 

A—Because of failing health, 
died soon after in Australia. 


Q.—And Mrs. Geddie? 
A—Is living yet in Australia, widowed 
nearly forty years. 


character of those 


and he 


Q@.—What other churches afterwards 
came to help in the work in the New 
Hebrides. 


A.—Presbyterian churches in Scotland 


and in Australia. 


Q@.—What other missionaries 
Church have in the New Hebrides? 

A.—There were twelve others: two Gor- 
dons, Matheson, Johnson, Morrison, McCul- 
lagh, McNair, Goodwill, Murray, Annand, 
Mackenzie and Robertson and the wives of 
all but one of them, making thirteen mis- 
sion families our church has had in the 
New Hebrides. 


Q@—wWho of these families are there now? 

A—The Annands, Mackenzies and Ro- 
bertsons. 

Q@.— What became of the others? 

A—Some were compelled to leave the 
field on account of sickness, some died, 
some were killed by the natives whom they 
were trying to help and save. 


did our 
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Q@.—How long have our present mission- 
aries been there? 

A.—Thirty-eight years. 

Q.—On what Islands are they settled? 

A—The Annands have charge of the 
Institution in Tangua, Santo, for training 
natice preachers; the Mackenzies are onthe 
Island of Efate, and the MRobertsons on 
Erromango, the “Martyr Isle.” 


Q@.—As our church began the New Hebrides 
mission, is there any other way in which 
she has at the present time a chief place in 
the work ih this group? 

A—Yes, our own missionary, Dr. An- 
nand, has the training of all the native 
preachers for the whole group. 


Q@.On what must the final success of 
any mission depend? 

A.—Upon the measure in which the 
people are led to take up their own Chris- 
tian work, hence the importance of the 
New Hebrides Training Institution. 
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Q.—How are our own missionaries in the 
New Hebrides supported? 

A.—By the Foreign Mission Funds of our 
own Church. 


Q.— What is the state of the Fund from 
Which our missionaries in the New 
Hebrides are supported? 

A.—It is very much in need of more help. 


Q@.—If JI, as a Canadian Presbyterian, 
wish to help mission work in the New 
Hebrides, how should I do it? 

A.—I should do it through my own 
church, by sending it to our Foreign Mis- 
sion Fund marked for “dur New Hebrides 
Mission.” 

Q@.—Why should I do my Foreign Mission 
work through my own Church, rather 
than in other ways? . 

A.—Because I am a part of that church, 
her work is my work, and I am respon- 
sible for it, and I should at least first make 
it my aim to do my share of that work. 


LARSEN THE DANE. 
Not True Heroism. 


Who is Larsen? A Dane who, a few 
weeks ago, with a small launch, started out 
from the foot of the great cataract at Nia- 
gara, from the dock of the “Maid of the 
Mist,’ to make the perilous passage down 
the river, through the whirlpool rapids, to 
the quiet of the lower river before the Nia- 
gara passes into Lake Ontario. It has been 
done before by hardihood, not in a steam 
launch, but in barrels hooped and bound, 
and those who did escape with their lives 
were pounded in a way that they probably 
never forgot. 


Attempts were made by the police to stop 
Larsen on the ground of attempted suicide, 
but he got away and made the trip. He 
went through with a broken engine and a 
battered body, and was caught and rescued 
after a time by parties upon the shore. 


Some papers spoke of this as an instance 
of great heroism. There was not one ves- 
tige of heroism about it from beginning to 
end. It was simply dare-devilism. It was 
simply the ambition of the wild brain that 
likes to battle with danger. It is the spirit 
of the old Danes of the earlier centuries, 
who made the North Sea and the Buitish 
Channel a terror to every vessel afloat. 


Papers have spoken of the courage of this 
modern Dane. There was not the slightest 
suggestion of courage in the act from the 
beginning to the end. Courage is a great 
word. Courage means heartache. It is not 
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a quality of a daring brain; it is a quality 
of a true heart. 

The two men who on July 4th last, at 
Reno, in a prize ring, tried to batter each 
other to pulp did not show courage; there 
was bullyism enough there, but not courage. 

And Larsen was not moved by any great 
heart thought, by any great purpose of help 
to the world, by any great idea of love for 
other men, and the hero always must be 
actuated by some of these principes. 


Such acts appeal to a certain class in 
young life. Other men will wish to go 
down the whirlpool rapids in _ boats; 
against every such exhibition of pure bra- 
vado the law should be strong anu uncom- 
promising. The only place for such a 
man as Larsen is one in which he can by no 
wild act inspire others with the same wild 
purpose. 

To do great things, that mean help to 
men, is a noble ambition, but to do dan- 
gerous things for the mere sake of being 
able to say, “I have done so,” is a motive 
unworthy of any life—The Philadelphia 
“Westminster.” 


A LESSON IN CONTENTMENT. 


Rev. WM. Bryant, D.D. 


What an accommodating matter is that 
of transportation! We can adapt ourselves 
so delightfully to our financial condition. 

If we have twenty-five cents we can in- 
dulge in half a dozen street car tickets. 

If we have two dollars and fifty cents we 
can buy a pair of roller skates. 

If we have twenty-five dollars 
purchase a bicycle. 

If we have two hundred and fifty dollars 
we can have a motor cycle. 

If we have $2,500 we can procure a not 
too expensive automobile. 

If we can get together $25,000.00 we can ~ 
get an areo-plane. 

If we can make it $250,000.00 we can buy 
a fairly good steam yacht. 

If we have $2,500,000.00 we can own ak 
ocean steamer, but not of the biggest kind. 

If we have $25,000,000.00 we can have 
all of these things, with chronic dyspepsia 
thrown in, and very likely a government 
prosecution that will show where the 
money came from. 

Perhaps on the whole the man who rides 
on the street car, even if he does hang on 
to a strap half the time, stands! as good a 
chance as any one of going to bed without 
hospital treatment.—Ex. 


we Can 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” 
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THE “NEW NAME.” 
Jivli, the Bhil Girl. 


By our MISSIONARY, DR. BUCHANAN. 

A little girl of twelve or thirteen years, 
who has ‘been bringing grass and goes by 
the gruesome name of “Mari,” i.e., “death” 
was here again this afternoon. I had said 
once before that when she became a Christ- 
ian we would change her name. She was 
here again and all had their grass counted 
before she got a turn. Her name came last 
of all. When I asked for the name, she 
was a bit behind the wall, there was a little 
giggling as her name “Mari” was called out. 

Something made me call her forward 
and ask more about her. She is an orphan. 
Her parents died in the famine of mari, 
cholera. For cholera just goes by the 
name, “death’ in a land where there is 
practically no medical treatment and where 
the one is almost a certain forerunner of 
the other. She lives over in the next vil- 
lage Khua at Burus house, where she is 
practically a part of his possession, his 
slave. Her wistful little face with no 
friend to help her seemed to plead for the 
‘new name” and to rebuke me for 
want of faith. 

Why should I wait till I put water on 
the child’s head to give her a new name? 
The Master changed Simon’s name without 
waiting for baptism by water. Why not 
have faith and follow Christ in behalf of 
one of these little ones. “Yes” I said you 
must be named now. “Death” suggested 
“life,” i.e., “Mari” suggested “Jiv.” Christ is 
life, He is Jiv. So adding the endearing or 
diminutive termination “li” we got “Jivli’ 
the “i” being pronounced “e”’. So I announ- 
ced the name and wrote Jivli in my little 
grass book, and told the people never to 
call her by that dead name again, for God 
will be to the fatherless one Life and Light. 
There was a general murmuring “Ham 
Jivli” bahant achahha,” Jivli, little life, is 
a very good name.” 

Then up to the Galt Hospital Hall for 
the meeting. She sat beside Bhajili, who 
has, we think, given her heart to Christ, 
but dare not be baptized as yet. How nicely 
she listened while I talked of Jesus as 
the sympathizing helper. 

The meeting is over, not without prayer 


my 
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for Jivli by name. Now the copper pice are 
to be given out for the grass brought. lI 
reversed the order. “The last shall be 
first.” I called out “Jivli.’ She answered 
to her new name with a smile and came 
forward before them all to get her well- 
earned reward. How happy she _ looked! 
and everybody else too. There was not a 
single complaint to-night. 


I wonder what our new names will be: 
What will yours be, what will mine be? 

Little Bhajili stayed behind after all the 
others had gone. She wanted help. “Yes! 
the road is hard for you, but,” I said point- 
ing to the rough mountain just behind 
us, “Suppose a father is taking his little 
daughter up through those rocks and thorns 
will he not give her just so much more 
help?” So will Jesus help you. If the way 
became very bad the father would take his 
child right up into his bosom and carry 
her there.” 

Ruth helped Bhajili so much. She is 
growing now to almost young womanhood 
and is just by her home persecution made 
all the more thoughtful and trustful in God. 
I feel she will be a great blessing yet. Per- 
haps first of all to Jivli. 


WHAT WRECKED THE SHIP. 

A ship was once wrecked on the Irish 
coast. The captain was a careful one. Nor 
had the ‘weather been of so severe a kind 
as to explain the wide distance to which 
the vessel had swerved from her proper 
course. 

The ship went down, but so much inter- 
est was attached to the disaster that a 
diver was sent down. Among other por- 
tions of the vessel that were examined was 
the compass, that was swung on deck, and 
inside the compass-box was detected a bit 
of steel, which appeared to be the small 
point of a pocket-knife blade. 

It appeared that the day before the wreck 
a sailor had been sent to clean the compass, 
had used his pocket-knife in the process, 
and had unconsciously broken off the point 
and left it remaining in the box. 

The bit of knife blade exerted its influ- 
ence on the compass, and to a degree that 
deflected the needle from its proper bent, 
and spoiled it as an index of the ship’s dir- 
ection. That piece of knife-blade wrecked 
the vessel. 

Thus one trifling sin, as small as a broken 
knife-point, as it were, is able to rob the 
conscience of peace and happiness.—Rev 
John MeNeil. 
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A HEATHEN BRIDE IN KOREA. 


In the big yard in front of a rich man’s 
house crowds of people were gathered. 
Necks were craned toward the center of the 
yard and all eyes seemed to be riveted on 
this one spot. Why these crowds? Why 
such fixed attention? 


A young bride had just arrived at the 
home of her mother-in-law. There she sat 
on a rich mat in the midst of a group of 
brides-maids. Her scarlet skirt and green 
bodice with trimmings of purple, blue and 
yellow, her gorgeous coiffure of piles of 
false hair with long silver spikes and many 
colored aigrettes suggested a strange bril- 
liant plumaged bird. 


There were ten brides-maids on each 
side of her, twenty in all. These were 
dressed in bright green, yellow, pink, pur- 
ple, blue, red, with lips painted scarlet, 
faces powdered a ghastly white relieved by 
a touch of red on each cheek. 

Unlike brides-maids in most other coun- 
tries these were young married women. In 
spite of the false coloring one could detect 
on some of those young faces lines of pain 
around the mouth and deep hollows under 
the eyes. There among them sat this new 
bride all untried by sarrow. Well for her 
she could not lift up the veil hiding all the 
to-morrows. One of the saddest things in 
life is a heathen bride. 

This space in which they sat was enclos- 
ed with screens on which were painted gay 
birds, brilliant flowers, silvery scaled fish, 
fierce-looking dragons and long legged 
storks. Into this enclosure came Korean 
women ibearing little tables heavily laden 
with a great variety of food. A little table 
was placed in front of each brides-maid and 
in front of the bride a table four times the 
size of the others, and piled much higher 
with the choicest foods. Different colored 
paper flowers were in little vases on each of 
the tables. 

How they will enjoy that dainty food, 
thought the American girl who was not 
only observed closely but was herself a close 
observer. It was her first sight of a hea- 
then bride. Why don’t they eat? ‘Surely 
the bride is very hungry for she has had 
nothing to eat all day. 

Moments glide by, then suddenly the wo- 
men who brought in the tables begin to 
take the food off and throw it into big flat 
baskets. These they pass to coolies who 
in turn put them on their heads and hurry 
off hither and yon. And the why of it—oh, 
the Korean custom. The greater the dis- 
play, and the more food they give away, the 
better they appease the spirits who are thus 
bribed into sending good luck to the house. 

After the last table had been disposed of, 
a red colored chair with butterflies painted 
on it and borne by two coolies came for the 
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bride. She was helped in by two brides- 
maids, the curtain was lowered, and. she 
was carried into the house. The _ brides- 
maids threw long coats over their heads 
and disappeared in different directions. 
The sightseeing crowd, apparently satisfied, 
dispersed. 

The hostess urged the missionary and her 
Bible woman to enter the room where they 
had taken the bride. When seated they 
placed before them a table well laden with 
meats, breads, candies and fruit. In the 
other end of the room the bride sat motion- 
less with eye lids still lowered. 


What were her thoughts? A great aching 
pity filled the heart of the missionary. 
Was she thinking of the bride who left her 
home town on a bitter cold day in the win- 
ter for the home of her mother-in-law, and 
when they went to help her out of her 
chair, that which was she had passed into 
the Great Beyond and only a frozen corpse 
remained? There had been no movement.. 
....no outcry. Heroically she met death, 
faithful to the customs of her country in re- 
gard to Korean brides. 


Was this new bride thinking thus, and 
was she thinking of that other later day 
when her little playmate of seven summers 
was taken from her to be the bride of a 
man of twenty-five, who could not afford to 
buy an older girl. How wretched that lit- 
tle girl had been. 


Or was she hoping she could do the 
work well that her mother-in-law might not 
be unkind to her. What of her husband 
whom she had never seen....would he 
grow fond of her or....Ah! strange sad 
bride dreams these! Can such conditions 
invoke happy dreams? 


One of the women asked how old the bride 
was. ‘“Highteen years,’ came the ans- 
wer. “And the bride-groom?” “Six.” The 
visiting missionary lady looked utterly 
astonished, and a snicker arose from a 
crowd of little boys at the door. The hos- 
tess after silencing them, took by the 
hand a small boy in a long pink coat with 
a gold and rep cap on his head, and 
brought him before the strange lady say- 
ing “This is the fbride-groom.” The little 
fellow made a deep bow and then seemed 
glad to get back to his companions again. 


Was it possible? That finely developed 
young woman married to a little child? Yes, 
bound for life—because, forsooth, the house 
needed a strong woman to be the drawer 
of water, the carrier of wood and the ser- 
vant of all. They had money and they 
bought her. When the woe the years 
would bring, had made her old and ugly, 
that child bridegroom grown to manhood. 
would get a concubine, perhaps two or more 
as his fancy dictated or his pocket-book 
permitted. Custom allowed it, nay smiled 
on it. Thousands of women before her had 
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met that fate—thousands were now mee:- 
ing it. Could she escape? 

A question was asked the hostess 
was busy pulling fish off the bone and hand- 
ing it to her guest. “Do you believe in 
Jesus?” “No, why should I believe in Jesus? 
My husband is dead and I believe in devil 
‘worship.” ‘She pointed to a box on the wall 
above which was a white paper canopy like 
an open umbrella with strings of spirit mo- 
hey hanging from it and below the box was 
a table on which food had been placed. The 
money and the food were offerings to the 
evil spirit in behalf of the dead man. Thus 
was she trying to buy peace for him after 
life’s fitful fever. 

Another old woman asked “What 
would it do me to believe in Jesus. 
row or the next day I may die.” 
Bible women told her of a world beyond 
this, of Jesus and the plan of salvation. 
Some of those who were fingering the bride's 
clothes stopped and drew near, some 
left the house, others listened in stolid indif- 
ference. 


One luke-warm Christian wanted her to 
stop preaching, and asked “What kind of a 


good 
To-mor- 
Then the 


custom is this.” “A new custom,” replied 
the Bible woman, “A new custom Jesus 
brings.’ Was the bride listening? Yes, 


sweet faced genile bride, Jesus does bring 
a new custom. He will also give a peace- 
ful heart and strong courage to help you 
bear the old customs. 


Did the shrill voiced mother-in-law hear? 
Will her ili-natured face be changed by the 
power of Jesus? Yes, for earnest prayers 
are offered each day in behalf of this hea- 
then bride and those whose slave she is. 
The promise is sure. ‘“God’s ear is not 
heavy that He cannot hear: nor His arm 
shortened that He cannot save.’—Miss Ka- 
therine McCane in “The Korea Mission 
Field.” 


THE CLEAN SLATE. 


Are you one of the girls who are given to 
moping, to looking fearfully into the future, 
or to lamenting the past. There is no surer 
cure for these unhappiness breeders than to 
cultivate the clean slate habit. 

What is it? 

Live a day at a time. Start each morning 
with a fresh record to be made. This must 
not be muddled with the blurs of yesterday 
nor the possible blots of to-morrow. 

The girls who get the clean slate habit, 
realizing the value of living but a day ata 
time, determines to make that day as 
bright and helpful as she can. She seeks 
to write upon it only pleasant things. If 
the disagreeable ones must go down, she 
looks forward to the morrow when they can 
be rubbed out, though perhaps they must 
be rewritten. 

The girl with the clean slate habit does 
not force early wrinkles by dread of the mor- 
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row. She takes all the fun of the present 
until it becomes a habit; such a strong habit 
that even the worries as they come tail to 
blur the slate. 

Try it just for one day. Begin this morn- 
ing to rub out of your recollection the things. 
you failed to do and the things you may fall 
in doing. Determine, until you go to bed 
to-night, to live for the next thing as well 
and as cheerfully as you can. 

If a day so spent is not entirely as you 
would spend it, at least the average of hap- 
piness is higher than if you passed the. hours 
in vain regrets and vainer forebodings until 
no strength is left for sane living.—Times. 


TAKE THE OTHER HAND. 


A lady who was visiting a rope works saw 
at one end of the building a little boy turn- 
ing a very large wheel. She thought it was 
too laborious work for such a child, and as 
she came near she spoke to him. 

“Who sent you to this place?” she asked. 

“Nobody; I came myself.” 

“Does your father know you are here?” 

“T have no father.” 

“Are you paid for your labour?” 

“Yes, I get nine-pence a day.” 

“What do you do with your money?” 

“T give it to my mother.” 

‘Do you like this work?” 

“Well enough, but if I did not, I should 
do it, for I want to get money for my 
mother.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Almost nine.” 

“Are you never tired of turning the great. 
wheel?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“And what do you do then?” is 

“Why, lady, ‘then I take the other hand. 

She went home strengthened in her de- 
votion to duty, and said, “The next time 
my tasks seem hard to me, T will not com 
plain, but take the other hand.—The Class- 
mate. 
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CANCELING THE UNKIND WORDS. 


Some of the older boys and girls have 
doubtless studied cancellation in school. 
But there is another kind of cancellation 
that can be used by boys and girls of all 
ages. For example, two boys were speak- 
ing of another boy: 

“We is so slow in games,” said one. 

“Ves,” replied the other, “but he always 
lays fair.” 

3 “He is so stupid at school,” said the first 
bo 


“But he always studies hard,’ answered 
the second. 

Thus, you see, every unkind word spoken 
by the first boy was cancelled by a_ kind 
word from the second. Suppose that the 
next time we hear an unkind word we try 
to cancel it by putting a kind one in its 
place.—Apples of Gold. 
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THE POLITE BANDITS. 


Hmperor Charles V once lost his way in 
a dense German forest. He had been hunt- 
ing and suddenly discovered that he had 
outridden his followers and was alone. 
Riding on, he came upon an obscure little 
inn which certainly did not look either at- 
tractive or inviting; but he was. thirsty 
and tired, and decided, after a moment’s 
hesitation, to enter and see if he could get 
some refreshment. 

As he seated himself by the window he 
noticed four rough-looking men _ sitting 
around a table at the back of the room. 

Soon one of these men approached, and 
addressing the emperor, whom he did not 
recognize, with a show of politeness re- 
marked that he had taken a fancy to the 
velvet cloak he wore, and would he please 
have the kindness to let him take it? 

Without waiting for a reply the bandit, 
for such he was, carried the velvet cloak off 
to his seat. 

Then another of the group got up and, 
making a low bow to the emperor, said that 
it would please him very much to wear such 
a handsome coat as the. emperor had. 
Would he have the goodness to give it to 
him? Whereupon he proceeded to take the 
coat from the owner’s back and put it on 
himself. 

Number three of the bandits then ad- 
vanced and with equal politeness, requested 
the gift of the emperor’s plumed hat, which 
he put on his own head with a very rakish 
air. Immediately after him came the fourth 
of the band, and, with exaggerated polite- 
ness, admired the emperor’s hunting horn 
which he said he longed to possess, as he 
had once dreamed he owned one just like 
it. 

The emperor, recognizing the men he had 
to deal with, made up his mind to disarm 
them with politeness, such as they had as- 
sumed in robbing him, and, taking his horn 
from the table where he ‘had placed it, he 
remarked: “‘My dear sir, allow me first to 
show you how to use it. I am sure you will 
admire the tone.” 

Turning toward the open window he blew 
a loud blast, to the evident pleasure of the 
bandit; but in an instant the dingy little 
inn was surrounded by the nobles and hunts- 
men who had been separated from _ their 
master and who quickly gathered around 
him, astonished at his state of undress. 

“These polite bandits,’ said the emperor. 
“whom you see rigged out in my clothing, 
will accompany you to the nearest tree, 
whereon I have a fancy to see them hang- 
ing.” 

In spite of lamentations and pleadings 
from the robbers the emperors’ sentence 
was immediately carried out, and the four 
bandits who had previously been the terror 
of the forest met the fate they had brought 
upon themselves.—The Comrade. 
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JULIA’S READING. 


“Why, I shouldn’t feel that I was living 
without reading!” Julia exclaimed. “I 
should feel as if I was wasting my life. 
Think of spending your time like Clara 
Hayes—just clothes and parties and visits! 
I don’t suppose she opens a book from one 
week’s end to another!” ' 


“It is too bad,’ Aunt Isabel replied, her 
eyes upon her embroidery. “One _ real 
book a month is an opportunity no girl 
should miss if she can help it.” 


“One a month!” Julia echoed. “Why, 
Aunt Isabel, I read two or three a week 
right straight along! One isn’t anything.” 

Aunt Isabel was silent while she worked 
a difficult curve in her monogram. Then 
she looked up with a smile. 

“T said one real book,’ she answered. 

“O,-yes, Julia replied,” vaguely. 

Aunt Isabel was spending the winter with 
the family—to their great joy, for she was 
a rare and much appreciated guest. One 
evening she called Julia into her room. “I 
have something to show you,” she ‘said. 

Julia came, wondering. Her aunt hand- 
ed her a sheet of paper. It looked like the 
report of the latest additions to the fiction 
department of the public library. 


“What—” Julia began. Then slowly the 
color surged into her face. The record 
contained the names of forty-one novels— 
and nothing else. 


“Is it right?” Aunt Isabel asked. 

“l’m—afraid it is,’ Julia acknowledged. 

“How many of them were worth while?” 

“About three,” the girl replied frankly. 

She stood studying the list; presently 
she put it down with ani air of determina- 
tion. 


“Hear my vow before I go,’” she said, 
laughing and serious at the same _ time. 
“Not another novel, not even the most fas- 
cinating, for three whole months! But you'll 
have to help me out, Aunt Bel.” 


“Agreed,” Aunt Isabel responded, prompt- 
ly. 
Aunt Isabel’s visit ended soon after that. 
She gave Julia lists of books to read, but 
heard nothing in regard to them until the 
next three months were over. Then _ she 
received a book list and a note. The list 
recorded one history, two biographies, two 
volumes of literary criticism, one of art 
criticism, one of poetry, one of essays and 
one of sociology. The note was brief. 

“Miss Julia Roberts, who has been the 
victim of a serious attack of the fiction 
habit, is now recovering, after a severe 
course of treatment.” 

Aunt Isabel, with a pleased look in her 
eyes, promply sent a telegram. 

“Warmest congratulations. I’m proud of 
you, my dear.”’—Youth’s Companion. , 
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WHY SMITH SOLD OUT HIS 
SALOON, 


“T hear that Smith has just sold out his 
saloon,’ said one of a couple of middle- 
aged men who sat sipping their beer and 
eating a bit of cheese in an American 
saloon. 

“Yes,” responded the other, slowly. 

“What is the reason? I thought he was 
just coining money there.” 


The other nibbled a cracker abstractedly 
for a moment, and then said: “Smith, you 
know, lives on Mt. Washington, where he 
has an excellent wife, a nice home, and 
three as pretty children as ever played out- 
doors. Smith is a pretty respectable sort 
of citizen—never drinks or gambles, and 
thinks the world of his family. When he 
went home one afternoon last week and 
found his wife out shopping, he went 
through the house into his back yard, and 
there under an apple tree were his three 
boys playing. They had a bench and some 
bottles and tumblers and were’ playing 
‘keep saloon.’ He noticed that they were 
drinking something out of a pail, and that 
they acted tipsy. The youngest, who was 
behind the bar, had a towel tied around his 
waist, and was setting the drinks up pretty 
freely. 

“Smith walked out and looked in the 
pail. It was beer, and two of the boys 
were so drunk that they staggered. A 
neighbor’s boy, two years older, lay asleep 
behind the tree. 

“ ‘Boys, you must not drink that! he 
said, as he lifted the six-year-old from be- 
hind the bench. 

“Wes playin’ s’loon, pap;’ an’ I was 
sellin’ it just like you,” said the little fel- 
low. 

Smith poured out the beer, carried the 
drunken boys home, and then took his own 
boys in and put them to bed. When his 
wife came back she found him crying like 
a child. 

“He came down town that night and 
sold out his business, and says he will not 
sell or drink another drop of liquor. His 
wife told mine about it, and she broke 
down crying while she told it.” 

This is a true story, but the name was 
not Smith.—Christian Scotsman. 


THE DRINK HABIT FULL GROWN. 


Rev. Dr. Chapman, speaking in Austra- 
lia, said: “We had in the City of Philadel- 
phia a man who was secretary and trea- 
surer in one of our great institutions. I 
suppose there is scarcely a man in this 
city that would equal him as a financier. 
Certainly not one who could surpass him. 
He was a great university man, with all the 
fine instincts of a gentleman. 
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“But strong drink claimed him as its vic- 
tim, and he went out of his palace into a 
hovel not far from my church. When his 
little boy died, they had no clothing to put 
on the baby to make it ready for the grave. 
We furnished the clothes. Somebody said 
that, although the little child’s feet were 
hidden by the dress, they were bare, and 
that we might put shoes upon the feet. I 
got some little white kid shoes and slipped 
them on the little icy feet. 


“An old-time friend said: ‘Get the father 
and bring him in. Maybe if he sees the 
baby he will come back to himself.’ Clad 
in rags, we brought the father in. He 
stood beside the litle casket for a moment 
and looked down into the little face. Then 
he began to shake with great emotion. The 
tears just ran’ down his’ cheeks. The 
friends said to us, ‘Leave him alone,’ and 
we went out and left him alone with hig 
baby. . 

“He stood there for a moment. Then it 
seems as if all the devils in hell came wp 
and clutched his throat and said, ‘Drink, 
drink!’ And he ran his fingers down over 
the folds of the little white dress and under- 
neath and took off from those icy feet the 
little white kid shoes and crammed them in 
his pocket. 

“And when I took his baby to the grave he 
was insensible from drink from the price 
of the shoes which he had pawned. I see 
you shudder. Hear me, you men, There 
is not a man in this city that had stronger 
will power than my friend, dead to shame 
and doomed as he is to-day. I tell you I 
have a right this afternoon to lift my voice 
against a sin that can take a man from his 
position and drag him to hell.’—EHx. 


HOW TO HELP. 


No one is ever helped by being looked 
down upon.. Whether it be a drunken man 
in the gutter or a convicted wrong-doer 
serving his term in prison, if, seeking to 
help that one, we go to him in a spirit that 
shows that we count him any lower in the 
scale of life than ourselves, we have barred 
the way to the real help that we might give 
him. 

We cannot sympathize with any one until 
we get on the same level with him; and we 
cannot help in any real way until we do 
sympathize. This man may be our super- 
ior. He is certainly our equal in needing 
no more than we the forgiving love of God 
in Christ. 

Not only that: we cannot help as Christ 
helps, and would have us help, until we be- 
lieve—not as a figure of speech but as 
genuine fact—that serving one of the least 
is serving Christ. 


We must therefore render service to any 
needy and outcast one as though he were 
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Christ; or, as Richard Roberts of London 
has said, we must show “pity without pa- 
tronage, compassion without contempt.’— 
S.S. Times. 


A REAL LADY. 


Margaret was a tomboy. Even her two 
grandmothers, who thought that Margaret, 
like the king, “could do no wrong,” secret- 
ly confessed to themselves that the child 
had earned the title her father gave her. To 
ibe sure, they didn’t speak it right out. One 
grandmother said she was “lively,” and the 
other declared that she was “excitable;” 
but what they really meant was plain “tom- 
poy.” 

Of course she was fond of playing with 
dolls, especially on rainy days, but her chief 
delight was in climbing big trees and hang- 
ing head down from the stout limbs. She 
was fond of fishing, too, and she knew how 
to bait her own hooks. Her father said 
she could swim like a puppy dog, and he 
never had a “caddie” as active and untir- 
ing as she on the golf links. She could 
row a boat better than her brothers, and, as 
to sailing a catboat, there wasn’t a boy in 
the harbor that could beat her. 


She never went through a gate if there 
was a fence to climb, and she often came 
home bearing the evidence in torn skirt 
and stockings of a wrestling-match with 
that “abomination of desolation,” a barbed- 
wire fence. Lost hair ribbons were her 
daily sacrifice to the idol of heedlessness! 
Beyond all reasonable question, Margaret 
was a tomboy. Nobody knew it better than 
the dog Bowser, who always sought her 
after his daily bath, and left his autograph 
on the front of her white dress! 

The dear old ladies who daily sat on the 
porch of the summer hotel, making em- 
broidery fer the country church fair and 
mildly abusing the minister, wondered if 
Margaret would ever outgrow her mascu- 
line habits and become “‘ladylike.” 


The maiden ladies, who always know how 
to raise children, and were just old enough 
to forget when they were “tomboys” them- 
selves, sadly shook their heads and hoped 
they were mistaken about her future. And 
‘Margaret was scolded and disciplined and 
reasoned with till the end of the long, joy- 
ous summer; and the only person who re- 
joiced in her abundant activity was the 
Irish laundress, to whose weekly income 
She made so abundant contributions! And 
the bright September found the girl strong- 
er, brighter, handsomer, more freckled 
and sunburnt, but not a mite more “lady- 
like’ than she had been in June. 

Margaret’s dearest and most intimate 
school chum was Eunice Freeman. They 
shared each other’s secrets and chocolate 
candy, and their teacher said they remind- 
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ed her of the letters Q and U in the alpha- 
bet, as they were never found apart! In 
every word that had a Q in it you always. 
found U fecllowing it! So the schoolgirls 
nicknamed them Q and U. Margaret was. 
Q@ because she always led, and Eunice fol- 
lowed with a blindness of devotion that al- 
most reached idolatry. | 

Just before Christmas the school was to 
have a grand entertainment, and in the pro- 
cession which formed part of the festivity 
Margaret and Eunice were to march side by 
side. Margaret’s mother had bought her a. 
beautiful new dress for the occasion, and 
the child’s eyes’ glistened with pleasure 
when she saw it, for she was very fond of 
pretty clothes. 

“Don’t you think it’s very 
dear?’ her mother asked. 

“Oh, yes, mother, beautiful, and I’m so 
much obliged to you!” replied Margaret, 
enthusiastically. 

“With that pretty pink sash that grandma 
gave you for Christmas I think my little 
girl will look as well as any girl in the pro- 
cession,” said mamma, with a little pride 
in her voice. 

“Mother,” said Margaret, with a serious 
look in her big brown eyes, “would you 
mind very much if I didn’t wear it in the 
procession?” 

“Not wear it, dear! Why, what do you 
mean?” exclaimed her mother. 

“Why, you see, mother,’ said Margaret, 
“Eunice is not going to have a new dress, 
and I thought—you don’t care much, do 
you, mother?’ And Margaret had her arms 
about her mother’s neck. 

When Margaret came into school on the 
day of the festival, Eunice was the first to 
meet her. 

“Why, Margaret Redfield,” cried Eunice, 
“where is your lovely new dress?” 

“Don’t JI look well enough in 
laughed Margaret. 

“You'd look sweet in a calico kimono!” 
said her fervent admirer. “But you said—’ 

“There’s ‘Miss Williams beckoning to us,” 
interrupted Margaret. “I can beat you run- 
ning upstairs!” And Eunice never knew. 

“Tomboy, is she?’ exclaimed Grandma 
Chaffin, with tears in her dear old eyes. 
“Tomboy, eh? Well, maybe she is; but, if 
she isn’t a real lady, then the good Lord 
isn’t making them these days!” 

And I agree with her. Don’t you?—s. in 
Christian) Register. 


handsome, 


this? 


Kindness is the great lubricant of our 
social fabric. It reduces friction to a min- 
imum, and makes the great world machine 
run more smoothly. 
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GREAT GRANDMA’S MISSION 
QUILT. 


Lisbeth was a little slender girl of four- 
teen or fifteen, with thick braids of auburn 


hair and thoughtful brown eyes. She was 
very fond of Great Grandma, and Great 
Grandma was very fond of her. She was 


telling Great Grandma just now about the 
missionary from India she had heard speak 
at the church the day before. The genera- 
tions that lay between the two did not in- 
terfere in the least with their affection. 
Even her daughter, grey-haired and portly 
now, or her grand-daughter, pretty, plump- 
Mrs. Abbot, were not the comfort and de- 
light to her that Lisbeth was. 

“Why, Great Grandma, this 
prettiest quilt you ever made. 
tern is it?” 

“It’s a grapevine pattern,” returned Great 
Grandma a trifle absently. ‘Yes, it is 
pretty, but go on. What did the missionary 
look life?” 

“She was pretty,’ said Lisbeth, enthusias- 
tically. “She had grey eyes and her face 
was a little tanned, for it’s very hot in In- 
dia, and she’s been there fourteen years; 
but she had the sweetest smile and the love- 
liest teeth, and she was dressed just like 
the women dress over there, to show us. 
Red bodice and skirt, a kind of drapery 
fastened on the top of her head, bare feet, 
beads and tinsel round her neck and on 
her arms and ankles. 

“She said that it only takes a penny-half- 
penny a day to feed a person in India, and 
that sixpence will do, oh, such a lot! She 
said she knew that people at home were 
good and generous, and that if we knew 
about starving India we would help. 

“And then she went on to tell about it. 
Oh! Great Grandma, it was awful, the 
things they do over there, and they think it 
is all right, and the only thing that will 
stop it ig Christianity. 

“Those little Hindu wives of ten and 
twelve are so pitiable, and if they happen 


is the very 
What pat- 


to be widows, why everyone looks upon 
them as ‘accursed, and they are made 
slaves. She says sometimes they will find 


at the gates of the mission school a poor 
little wife, so beaten and abused she can- 
not stand, left there by a cruel husband or 
mother or mother-in-law to die. And the 
missionaries take her and heal her.” 

“Lisbeth, what would you think if I gave 
this quilt to missions? When people know 
it was made by an old woman of ninety- 
four, don’t you think someone would buy 
1th 

> he aire 
promptly. 

“Well, now, what I want you to do is to 
take it over to the missionary meeting dir- 
ectly after school. It meets this afternoon 
at Mrs. Grant’s. I want to sell it, and 


sure of it,” replied Lisbeth, 
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every penny it brings shall go to the mis- 
sionary.” 

Lisbeth took the quilt up in all the glory 
of its innumerable stitches so beautifully 


executed, its. crimson grapes, its green 
leaves. 
“It’s pretty, Great Grandma; but won’t 


mother mind? I heard her say she was to 
have this quilt.” 

“T never said so,” replied Great Grandma, 
quickly. “If she thinks she’s going to get 
it, I expect your grandma told her. This is 
going to be set aside, as Samuel was, to 
the Lord. I’ve never done the good I 
wanted to, and it would be a comfort to me 
to feel that before I fold my hands in my 
last sleep, I did something ‘pleasing unto 
Hime; 

“Then I think you ought to do it,” re- 
turned Lisbeth, promptly. “Directly after 
school I’ll come for the quilt.” 

Great Grandma lived with her daughter, 
Mrs. Abigail Humphreys. Mrs. Abigail was 
past sixty herself, but, like Moses of old, 
her eye was not dimmed, nor her natural 
force abated. She still ruled over her 
household with the same capable hand she 
had manifested in her younger days. She 
had great faculty of getting work out of 
everybody, and Great Grandma at ninety- 
four was not permitted to eat the bread of 
idleness, even if she wanted to, which she 
didn’t. But she did get a little weary of 
Abigail’s planning for the spare hours. It 
was “‘Mother please patch this, darn this, 
or mend that’ continually. 

True to her word, promptly after school 
Lisbeth called for the quilt. Mrs. Abigail 
was out, but Great Grandma was sitting i: 
her rocking chair waiting. “I’ve got it all 
ready, Lisbeth,’ she said, joyously. “Now 
you take it over to the meeting just as fast 
as you can. You give it to the president 
yourself, and tell her I said I wanted them 
to sell it and give what it brings to the 
mission. Jt won’t probably ibe a great deal, 
but it’s all I’ve got that I cam give.” 

Lisbeth obeyed. She burst into 
meeting with the large bundle. 

“Great Grandma has sent you a quilt,” 
she began, “and she wants you to sell it, 
and give the money to the mission. She 
says she always wanted to do something 
more than she has done, and she thought 
she would give you this. I told her what 
the missionary at the church had said, and 
she wanted to hear every word. She made 
me tell it all over again.” 

A sweet-faced lady sitting next the presi- 
dent smiled at the eager brown-eyed girl. 

“How old is your Great Grandma?” she 
asked. 

“Ninety-four,” said Lisbeth. 

“Ninety-four, and she is able still to do 
such beautiful work! I call that quilt won- 
derful.” 


the 
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The strange lady had taken up the quilt, 
and was looking at it. The members of the 
meeting had all gathered round it, too. Lis- 
beth looked at the strange lady admiringly. 
She looked so sweet, and stately and good. 
All at once the lady spoke. 

“T’ll give ten pounds for this quilt,” she 
said, quietly. “It is a most exquisite piece 
of hand work. I have a room at home that 
I keep all such treasures in—and you say 
she is ninety-four?” 

A few minutes later Lisbeth burst into 
Great Grandma’s room. 

“It’s gone, Great Grandma,” she said 
breathlessly. “A rich dady visiting the 
Parkers took it, and she gave, oh, Great 
Grandma, what do you think? she gave— 
ten pounds. She said it was just wonder- 
ful you could do such beautiful work at 
ninety-four. And the ladies were so pleas- 
ed. Directly she had bought it, they all 
took out their purses and collected two 
pounds more; some of them cried, too. And 
they’re going to send it to India at once.” 

“Praise the Lord!” said Great Grandma 
reverently. 

At that moment Mrs. Abigail opened the 


door. “Mother,” she began, “I. want to get 
the quilt. ‘Dora has come for it.” 
Lisbeth flushed half guiltily, but Great 


Grandma looked up quite calmly and with 


a new dignity. 

“The quilt is sold, Abigail,’ she answer- 
ed. 

“Sold!” gasped Mrs. 
tiful quilt?” 

“Yes, daughter, sold. A lady visiting the 
Parkers bought it for ten pounds, and I’ve 
given the money to the Missionary Associa- 
tion. Abigail, I’ve worked for you and 
yours for over sixty years. It was time I 
did something for the Lord, and some- 
how He laid it on my heart to do this.” 

Mrs. Abigail looked at the little shrunk- 
en figure, at the thin snow-white hair. Her 
mother’s sun was almost set, soon it would 
rise in an eternal morning. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. Much to Lisbeth’s 
surprise, she went over and knelt by Great 
Grandma’s chair. 

“Mother, forgive me,’ she said, with a 
new humility. “Forgive my inconsiderate- 
hess and selfishness. Of course, you have a 
right to do as you please with your own.” 
And when Mrs. Abigail said a thing she 
meant it. . 

Lisbeth vanished quietly. Outside in the 
hall she gave a relieved sigh. “Oh!” she 
whispered, happily. “I thought grandma 
would mind, but she didn’t. I expect the 
Lord touched her heart, just as He did mine 
When Great Grandma asked me to carry 
that quilt over to the meeting. I couldn’t 
refuse.) I’m glad /I. did’ it. T’dbe!elad ‘if 
the whole family blamed me for my part in 
it—yes, I would.” 


Abigail, “that beau- 
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“JOINING THE CHURCH.” 


“T made up my mind,” said a young girl, 
“when I joined the church that I would 
never do or say anything that would make 
my friends doubt that I was a Christian. I 
planned my behavior as if I were to live 
by a time-table. 

“At home it was easy enough to be gentle 
and amiaible, and as mother called me early 
in the morning I could read my chapter in 
the Bible and say my prayers without 
being in a hurry. In _ school, somehow, 
things were much harder. I tried to keep 
the rules and there were little things that 
IT used to do which I no longer did. 


“IT began to feel vain of my success, when 
one day something happened that made me 
angry and my temper blazed up and I said 
several things of which I felt ashamed after 
I had gone home. How can: one act like a 
Christian when there are so many tempta- 
tions? I am afraid that I made a mistake 
in not staying where I was, for I never 
shall be in the least like my mother and 
my ‘Sunday-school teacher.” 

The mistake this young girl was making 
is common enough. She was right when 
she stood before the congregation and own- 
ed Jesus Christ as her Redeemer, her Mas- 
ter, whom she would follow, to the end. She 
was wrong when she thought that she 
would, from that hour, cease to be tempted 
and tried; and wrong, too, in being discour- 
aged when she had done what she regret- 
ted. 

Joining the church makes no one perfect. 
It shows where one has placed her trust, 
and it is a proof that one is among the 
number of Christ’s disciples. Every time a 
Christian falls into sin and repents of it he 
or she learns more of the secret of the Sa- 
viour’s love. 

There is often danger that in trying in 
our own strength to do right we may keep: 
looking at ourselves, forgetting to look at 
our Master. He is our pattern, and though 
we do not imitate him well, if we conscious- 
ly try to imitate him, he will help us 
every day.—The Comrade. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved to live with all my might while 
I do live; 

Resolved, never to lose one moment of 
time, but improve it in the most profitable 
way ! possibly can; 

Resoived, never tc do anything which I 
should despise or think meanly of in an- 
other; 

Resolved, never to do anything out of re- 
venge; 

Resolved, never to do anything which I 
should be afraid to do if it were the last 
hour of my life—Jonathan Edwards. 
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CHURCH UNION. 
Extracts from Assembly Minutes. 


(1) Extract from Assembly’s resolution 
last year, 1909, the first occasion in which 
‘the “Basis of Union,” so far as it is com- 
pleted, was ever laid before the Assembly :— 


“Inasmuch as the Joint Committee have 
expressed their conviction that the voting 
on the question of union should take place 
simultaneously in the three negotiating 
Churches, and inasmuch as the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church will not 
meet till the month of September, nineteen 
hundred and ten, the Assembly agree that 
the judgment of the Church at large on 
this important subject be not sought until 
after that date. 

“They direct, however, that copies of the 
report be sent down to Presbyteries, Ses- 
sions and Congregations, for their use, in 
order that they may be fully informed as to 
the whole question, and be prepared to deal 
with it when it comes before them for dis- 
posal. 


“Finally, the Assembly commit the whole 
question to the intelligent, sympathetic and 
prayerful consideration of the Church.” 


(2) Extract from the resolution moved 
by Principal Patrick this year, 1910, the 
first time that the ‘‘Basis of Union” so far 
as it is completed, was before the Assembly 
for judgment:— 


“The Assembly declare their approval of 
the Documents agreed upon by the Joint 
Committee as a basis upon which this 
Church may unite with the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches, and they direct 
that this resolution, along with the above 
mentioned Documents, be transmitted to 
Presbyteries for their judgment under the 
Barrier Act, instructing Presbytery clerks 
to report the decisions arrived at to the clerks 
of the General Assembly not later than the 
first day of May, 1911. 

“The Assembly are of opinion that, in the 
event of the returns from Presbyteries war- 
ranting further steps being taken in the 
direction of union, the Assembly of 1911 will 
proceed to consult Sessions and Congrega- 
tions regarding the whole matter.” 


(3) Extract from the Barrier Act:— 


“No proposed law or rule relative to mat- 
ters of doctrine, discipline, government or 
worship, shall become a permanent enact- 
ment until the same has been submitted to 
Presbyteries for consideration. 

‘If a majority of the Presbyteries of the 
Church express their approval, the Assembly 
may pass such proposed law or rule into a 
standing law of the Church.” 
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(4) Extract from the amendment moved 
by Principal Mackay, this year, 1910:— 


“That the proposed basis of union be sent 
down simpliciter without further delay to 
Presbyteries, Sessions and ‘Congregations 
for the fullest discussion, and for the ex- 
pression of their opinion thereon, their de- 
cision to be reported to the clerks of the 
Assembly not later than the first day of 
May, 1911, in time to be considered by the 
General Assembly of 1911, thus placing that 
Assembly in a position to decide what steps 
should, under the circumstances, be taken.” 


(5) Extract minute of Assembly record- 
ing the vote on the above resolutions:— 


“There voted for it (the motion) 180, 
and against it 73.” 
(6) Extracts from reasons of dissent 


by the minority.— 

“Because faith has not been kept with the 
people in giving them an opportunity to 
express their mind on this important ques- 
tion.” 

“That the interests of the people are not 
in any way safeguarded by the decision ar- 
rived at.” ; 


(7) Extract from answer of the majority 
to reasons of dissent by the minority. 


Nor can a charge of disregard of the peo- 
ple’s interests possibly lie against this As- 
sembly which has intimated, with no uncer- 
tain sound, that the voice of Sessicns and 
Congregations should unmediately be heard, 
if the answer of Presbyteries to next As- 
sembly prove sufficiently favorable to war- 
rant a farther step inthe direction of 
union.” 


(This last clause refers to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the last clause of No. (2).) 


(Note.—Brief reasons, for or against, 
Union, will be received and printed, not 
lengthy correspondence, on either side). 


A minister of the Gospel was once intro- 
duced to a dear old saint, whose beautiful 
life was living evidence of the reality and 
power and blessedness of God’s grace. “Are 
you the woman of strong faith of whom I 
have heard so much?” he asked. 

“No,” she quietly replied. “I am the wo- 
man of weak faith in a strong Saviour.” It 
is not faith that saves, except as the empty 
hand stretched forth to receive the gift of 
eternal life, but it is Christ; and there is 
no wisdom in chafing the mind and heart. 
by wondering whether the hand has been 
stretched out just in the right way or not. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given in the Record it is 
because they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues. of Oct., 1911. 


bat 


. Sydney, Sydney, 29 Nov. 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Hastings, 13 Dec. 2 p.m. 
3d. Pictou, New Glasgow, 1 Nov. 1.30 p.m. 
4. Wallace, Oxford, 15 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 

Dd. Truro, Truro, 20 Dec. 

». Halifax, Halifax, 20 Dec. 10 a.m. 

7. Lunenburg. 

8. St. John, St. John, 13 Dec. 10 a.m. 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 13 Dec., 11 a.m 
10. PE.E} Chartotteto wim, 1 Nov 10 .a.m. 


> bO 


_ 
fon) 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


jt 


. Quebec. 

. Montreal, Mont., Nov., 10 a.m. 

. Glengarry, Maxville, 1 Nov. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Nov., 10 a.m. 

. Lanark, Arnprior, 28 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 
». Brockville, Iroquois, 6 ‘Dec. 


it 


pot 
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Synod cf Toronto and Kingston. 
‘Toronto, 2nd. Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 18 Dec. 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Nov., 
a.m. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 13 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Burks Fall. 
25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, Mar. 
26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1st Tues. Mar., 8 p.m 
‘27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 18 Dec. 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Nov. 10.30 a.m. 


1st Tues. 
10.30 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 1 Nov., 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Woodstock, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 

32. London, London, 6 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

838. Chatham, Chatham, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 Dec., 11 a.m. 

oo. Stratford, Stratford, 138 Dec., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Thames Road, 8 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce; ‘Paisley, 6\-Dets 1) amr 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1910. 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb.,10 a.m. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Belmont, 1 Tues, Feb. 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, 8rd week, Feb. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, ‘Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 14 Feb., 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, [lst Tuesday Nov., 1910. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

48. Arcola. 

49, Alameda, Carnduff, 14 Feb., 1 p.m. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Grenfell, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Balcarres, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
52. Regina. 

53. Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert. 

55. Battleford, N. Battlfrd, 7 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Lloydminster, 15 Dec.,9.30,a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Edmonton, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 
58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar. 2, p.m. 

59. Red Deer, Red Deer, 2nd week Feb. ’11. 
60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. MacLeod, Lethbridge. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911 


63. Kootenay, Kaslo, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 


Whitewood, Sask., to Mr. R. H. Gilmour. 

Binbrook and Saltfleet, Ont., to Mr. J. M. 
Whitelaw. 

Belmore and McIntosh, Ont., to Mr. Per- 
rin. 

Corbetten, Ont., to Mr. Brokenshire. 

Pontypool, Ont., to Mr. Brokenshire. 

Knox Ch., Little Current, to Mr. Stuart. 

Bathmore and Coldspring’s, Ont., to Mr. 
aa. , Ross, 

Woodlands, Ont., to Mr. N. McLaren of 
Bishops Mills. Accepted. 

St. Andrews, Camilla and Burn’s Munro 
Centre, to Mr. Jno. Bailey, of Toronto. 

Petrel, Man., to Mr. Lee. 

Beachburg and Westmeath, Ont., to Mr. C. 
Haughton. 


Inductions into 


Prince. Rupert, B.C., Sept. 15th, Mr. F. 
W. Kerr. 

Cobalt, Ont., 28rd Sep., Mr. R. J. McDo- 
nald. 

Westport, Ont., 23rd Sep., Mr. W. A. Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Markdale, Ont., 29th Sep., Mr. R. M. Pha- 
len. ‘ 

Wetaskiwin, Alta, 11th Oct., 
Gougan. 

Ponoka, Alta, 12th Oct., Mr. A. M. Dallas. 

Innisfail, Alta., 29 Sep., Mr. J. S. Shortt. 


Mr. E. Mc- 


Resignations of 


Portal, Sask., Mr. J. R. Coffin. 
Lakefield, Ont., Mr. 8S. S. Burns. 


Mille sts.sOh. Port’ Hone,. Ont.) Mr." Bro- 
kenshire. 

Langley, B. C., Mr. Thos. Oswald. 

St. Andrews, Markham, Ont., Mr. W. M 
Grant. 

Columbus and Brooklin, Ont., Mr. Bor- 
land. 


Desboro, Ont., Mr. M. N. Bethune. 
Morewood, Ont., Mr. H. Peckover. 
Sintaluta, Sask., Mr. A. Henderson. 


The article by Rev. J. R. Dobson, on page 
497 is from a paper read before Montreal 
Presbytery. 
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DO THE MEN REALIZE? 

1. Have the men of our Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the men who have the 
wealth of the country in their possession 
and can give it if they will—ever stopped 
to consider that some 14,000,000 people in 
India, China, Formosa, Corea, the Islands 
of the Sea, are entirely dependent upon them 
for a knowledge of Jesus our Lord? Under 
the comity of missions these 14,000,000 
heathen have been allotted to our Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. No other Protes- 
tant Church is working among these people. 
They must receive the Gospel from us or 
not at all. God and Christendom alike hold 
us responsible to evangelize this multitude. 
The need is urgent. The condition of the 
heathen world is critical. If this genera- 
tion of the unevangelized are to be reached at 
all they must be reached by this generation 
of Christians. 


2. Do the men in our Presbyterian con- 
gregations realize that a quarter of a mil- 
lion people a year, of all races, tribes and 
tongues, are flocking into this land, filling 
up our cities, peopling our plains, seeking 
wealth from our mines and our forests? To 
Save ourselves we must save this in-coming 
multitude. The Home Mission Committee 
find it imperative to open up more than 
100 new fields each year. What ever else 
we do we must not neglect our Homeland 
at this critical stage in the development of 
our young country. 

3. Do the Laymen of the Church know 
that 200 new men for the ministry are re- 
quired each year to fill the places of those 
who drop out, to provide for the new fields 
North and West, and to meet the appalling 
need of that part of the heathen world de- 
pendent upon us?—Com. 


To Help Congregational Finances. 

Congregations that wish to raise more 
money and to do it more easily should try 
the Duplex Envelope. It has almost inva- 
riably proved successful in both the above 
lines where tried. Where there is doubt 
about it, some generous friend of the con- 
gregation might, at small cost, provide the 
envelopes for a year, and scarcely any con- 
gregation that has once tried it, will wish 
it discontinued.. Our own church provides 
these envelopes. Write to 60 Bond St., To- 
ronto, for samples and prices. 
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Self-indulgence is the besetting sin of the The difference between swindling the 


times; butif you long to beastron 


g, athletic 


Christian, you must count the cost and re- 


nounce the things of the flesh. 


Tt will cost 


you the pulling up of some old favorite 
sins by the roots and the cutting loose 
from some entangling alliances, and some 


sharp conflicts with the tempter; 


it will 


cost you the submitting of your will to the 
will of Christ; but you gain more than you 
ever gave up.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


many or the few may not be apparent to 


everyone, still it 
accepts 


exists. 
graft without 


Many an ofiicial 
the slightest com- 


punction who would scorn to rob in a priv- 


ate transaction. 


And women 


of standing 


seem to regard smuggling as an accomplish- 


ment rather than a disgrace. 


There is' an 


evident lack of appreciation as to what sin 


ls. Hither 


that or a& conscience 


with no 


tear save that of being found out. 
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- Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Every Church should use our Individual 
Communion Service 


Not one of the more than 
7,000 churches using our ser- 
, Vice would think of return- 
ing to the former single-cup 

method. . Let us prove to 
your church the merits of this cleanly method. Outfits 
sent for trial. No duty to pay. Not expensive. Address, 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 131 Limo, Chio 


CHEATING THE CUSTOMS. 


Money-making, or money-saving, is a 
great inducement to dishonor,—though most 
persons would indignantly deny that such 
a thing could be possible in their case. 

The conferences and discussions of the 
passengers of an ocean liner about to land 
at an American port, as they consider the 
matter of their customs declarations, form 
an interesting illustration of this. It is so 
- much easier to denounce the outrages of the 
use of a secret spring by the Sugar Trust 
to defraud the United States of millions of 
dollars of dodged duties, than to admit that 
one is considering participation in just such 
dishonor by “interpreting” the customs re- 
quirements rather broadly as to one’s per- 
.Sonal effects. 

The printed circular which is given to 
every passenger explaining what is required 
by law is so explicit and simple that no in- 
*telligent child of twelve could readily. mis- 
understand it. It is plainly stated that 
every article obtained abroad, whether by 
purchase or otherwise, and whether used 
or unused, must be declared, including all 
the articles upon which an exemption ot 
duty is allowed. 

Moreover each person reporting must 
sign his or her name to a statement declar- 
ing that every article brought from abroad, 
whether on the person, or in the clothing, or 
in the baggage, is thus mentioned. 

Yet the majority of otherwise reputable 
people on an incoming steamer, in the face 
of all this, will discuss whether to declare 
this or that article whether such a. gar- 
ment, having been used, need be declared, 
whether this ring or pin, if worn in, need 
be mentioned; and the person who, prefer- 
ring a literal honoring of the law to de- 
lifoerate, (written perjury, declares every- 
- thing he has, is looked upon with tolerant 
amusement as a rather weak-minded fanatic. 
--Jt is easier to condemn public graft than 
private. But public and general standards 
of honor in any community will rise no 
higher than that of the majority of its in- 
- dividuals.—s. S. Times. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 


GOLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Years 
have held a high reputation for quality, i 


McCLINTON’S TOILET snd SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 
Soaps thus made. Itis truly said :— 


IT iS NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods and be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 
Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


A NEW BOOK. 


The Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions, 


By JouHn R. Morr. 


In three strong chapters Mr. Mott deals 
with the changing conditions in. the non- 
Christian world; passing in review, in ra- 
pid survey, the developments in the princi- 
pal non-Christian nations. In four other 
strong chapters, he discusses the require- 
ments of the present situation, under the 
four headings of “An Adequate Plan’—‘“‘An 
Adequate Home Base’-—“An. Efficient Church 
on the Mission Field’”—‘“‘The Superhuman 
Factor.” The closing chapter of the book 
is on “The Possibilities of the Present Situa- 
tion.” As a. study in history and -world 
movement, apart altogether from its mis- 
sionary. aspect, it is of special value. 

Published by the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, New York. 


ROSY SUNSET. 

“If I can put some touches of rosy sun- 
set into the life of any man or woman,” 
says George Macdonald, “then I feel that I 
have wrought with God.’ To make an old 
person happier, more comfortable, more 
hopeful—that is, to put the touch of rosy 
sunset into a human life. 

It is a special privilege of youth to cheer 
old age. How naturally an old person 
turns to a young person for sunshine! It 
is beautiful to see the sympathy that sub- 
sists between the two extremes of life. In 
some respects youth and age are as like as 
sunrise and sunset; and it seems ‘to be 
God’s blessed will and plan that each should 


| turn, to the other for help. 


It is in the power of every young person 
to bring sunlight into the life of some old 
person, to impart that “touch of rosy sun- 
set” which is so sweet to the aged: pilgrim 
who is drawing mear the close - of life. 
Wellspring. 


4 been away enough to learn it. 


z SHE Me ERE EES 


~Never intentionally wound the feelings of 
a human Being 


“HMast—west—hame’s best” -when you've 


SS ~ 


If you would lift men you must be on 
higher ground.—Emerson. 


We may be worn in God’s service, but we 


ge ought not to be careworn.—Bishop Lay. 


A few words of encouragement may 
prove of great help to one who is discourag- 
ed. 


He who commits injustice is ever made 
more wretched than he who suffers it.— 
Plato. 


is from above is the 
change of time and 


The wisdom that 
life that lasts under 
season. 


The happiness of your life depends upon ~ 


the quality of your bhouEne Marcus Au- 
relius. 


It is not only the Lord’s words, but Him- 
self, who restoreth our soul.—George Adam 
Smith. 


Only what we have wrought into our 
character during our life can we take away 
with us. 


The best reward for having wrought well 
already is to have more to do.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


What a nation believes with respect to 
religion is of more significance than what 
it buys and sells. 
“If you do not now the good which you can, 
the time will come when you can not do 
the good which you would. 


Aggressive work for the Master can alone 
‘keep the organization sweet, hale and spi- 
ritually athletic—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


There is common sense in getting all the 
good out of the thing you did, instead of 
mourning over what you missed doing. 


Keep your eyes open to your mercies. 
The man who forgets to be. thankful has 
fallen asleep in life-—-Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 


This world is only a rehearsal for eter- 
nity. Some hearts) are preparing for the 
wailing. Others attuned by the Holy Spi- 
rit, are rehearsing the oratorios of heaven. 
—Dr...Cuyler. 


. s 


“Happiness is the by- product of an unself 
ish life. . Seay 


> 


Time is an estate, but an estate indeed 
which will produce nothing without cultiva- ¥ 
tion, but will always abundantly repay thes: 
labors: of industry.—Johnson, 


Do not look forward to the changes and 
chances of this life in fear. rather look .to 
them with full hope that, as they arise, 
God, whose you are, will deliver you out of = 
them. —Francis de Sales. ~ : 


» 


There is a great difference between the*. 
man who is sure of what he knows and the « 
one who thinks he knows it all. The one- 
has the beginning -of. knowledge. The - 
other will never truly know anything. ‘ 

The dangerous competitor of the mer- 
chant is not his rival storekeeper, but the 
liquor seller, who destroys the customer’s 
power to pay either and makes him and 
his children a charge on al! honest indus- » 
try. : 


Your life cannot be good if your teach- | 
ing is bad. Doctrine lies at the basis of 
life. You may profess to believe a good 
many things, but in reality what you be- 


lieve is the very substance and inspiration os eee 


of your character.—Joseph Parker. 


All we have to do is to go; we take ‘no-- 
thing with us but our hunger. The. feast - 
is Christ’s, the invitation is Christ’s, the 
house is Christ’s, the hunger alone is ours. — 
And a blessed hunger it is if we fee] that 
only Christ can satisfy it—Joseph Parker. 


The great equipment of the soul-winner 
is character. It is a-false notion that we 
must meet the world on its own. levels 
drink to win the drinker, smoke to win the - 
smoker, and play the world’s games.in or-~ 
der to -win it to Christ—Rev. Richard L 
Hobbs. eS 


“T ought not to pronounce judgment on a gy 


fellow creature~until I know all that en- 
ters into his life; 
the forees cf temptation and _ resistance; 
until I can give full weight to all the facts 
in the case. In other word, J am never . 
in a position to judge another. "—Hamilton _ 


W. Mabie. 


The habit of helpfulness is not often , 
learned late in life. It is the girl who 4 
helps her mother, and does. little things for — 


her brothers and sisters and schoolmates, « 


who comes to be. a popular and lovable 
woman. It is because of her habit of ale — 


ways lending a hand. The selfish boy or 4 


girl is preparing for a selfish and- ae £4 
lar manhood or womanhood. 


until I can measure’ all Wt - 
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End of Volume XXXV. 

The Highest Finance. 5 « «© «© « 
Home Missions in Alberta,—Rev. W. D. Reid. 
Home Missions in B. C.—Rev. Geo. A. Wilson 
A Layman's impressions,—C. F. Gibson, Esq. 


Home Missions in Northern Ontario,—Reve 
J. D. Byrnes ° Fi = 


Our Foreign Missions. 
The Two Marians * G A ‘ 
Letter,—_ Rv. R. Schofield, India ° . 

Before and After,—Dr. P. C. Leslis, Honan 
Life. Sketches,—Rev. Gillies Eadie, Honan 
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Women’s Work in Wonsan,—Miss Maud Rogers 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL. ASSEMBLY OF 
‘THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, 


MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College | 


The only Ladies’ Gollege owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


RE-OPENED SEPTEMBER 7th 


Calendar and particulars on application. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics ; large pants, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GEORGE DioKson, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE YEAR HOW CLOSING 


has been one of steady advance- 
ment for The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company. 

The large Business written points 
to a wide appreciation of the two 
main advantages of the Greate 
West Policies—the LOW RATES 
and the HIGH PROFITS to 
Policyholders. 

The practice of the Company in 
placing first things first—in other 
words, to secure the best possible 
RESULTS for Policyholders, is 
having its expected effect. 
Those needing Insurance will do 
well to investigate the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
WINNIPEG 


Head Office, 


sated Church 
(2° BELLS 
\\ dae oF Peal 


pe Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Hd.,U.S.& 


Aa UNLIKE OTHER BELIS 
=), SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
LOWER PRICE. 
DOURTAEEGatalcov 


29 ET... © TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Bove prepared for the A 
Universities, Royal Military 


SAINT 


AN D R EW’S College and Business. 


COLLEGE fhe Bie deer en 
TORONTO 


Calendar senton appacaton 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mise 
sions, etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s _ 
Records, 2nd full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price listand Samples, R, DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, [resbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO 


THE — ie 
Christmas Roundelay 


A CAROL FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
by the 
Rev. M. O. SMITH, M.A. 


** The Words and Music are very beautiful °* 3 
—Booklovers’ Magazine 


** Available and attractive for Christmas Celebra- i 
tlons ’’—Bibliotheca Sacra = 


Price 20c each 
Reductions in quantities 


Renouf Publishing Co. 


25 McGill College Avenue 
MONTREAL, Can. 


I notice that most successful men are © 
those whose minds are always cool, who, no ~ 
matter how swift the movements of their 
bodies, are able to deliberate coolly and to 
produce calm, sober judgment even under 
disturbing circumstances. It is not the man” 


who reaches the corner first who wins, but 


the man who knows exactly what he is 
going to do when he reaches the corner.—> | 4 
Gov. Charles E. Hughes. 
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This issue completes the thirty-fifth yearly 
volume of the RrEcorp, the nineteenth under 
the present management. 

If reminiscence were indulged it might 
tell that every issue during these nineteen 
years has been personally written, edited or 
selected and carefully reviewed, making, 
with the eleven previous years of the Mari- 
time Presbyterian, thirty continuous years 
of publication, with no substitute for a 
month or a day. For such opportunity 
thanks to a kind Providence. To faults and 
Shortcomings may the same kind Frovid- 
ence grant forgiveness. 

The regular issue for 1910 has been sixty- 
five thousand copies monthly, a total for 
the year of nearly forty millions of pages; 
with reading matter equal to say one thou- 
sand Sunday School libraries, each contain- 
ing three hundred volumes of the average 
size and type of Sunday School book. 

The proportion of good ground to way- 
side is probably as large in our church as 
elsewhere, and the sowing by missionaries 
and others through the pages of the RECORD 
eannot therefore be wholly in vain. 


It is but fair, however, to state that the, 


Recorp is not fulfilling the intention of its 
establishment by the Assembly, nor accom- 
plishing for the church what it would do 
if that intention were carried out. 

It was established by the Assembly as a 
monthly bulletin through which those in 
charge of the different departments of 
church ‘work, Conveners, Secretaries, Com- 
mittees, etc., who know the work of their 
respective departments as no others can do, 
might set that work before the membership 
of the church, and thus lead to a more in- 
telligent and generous support of ‘that 
work. And yet during these nineteen years, 
some Schemes have never once been thus 
laid before the Church through the bulletin 
specially provided for that very purpose, 
while most of the other Schemes have fared 
but little better. 
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The articles from many pens on the 
monthly Topics of the Y. P. Societies, have 
been helpful in setting forth different lines 
of church work. 

Foreign Missions has been kept to the 
front by the missionaries, who have tried to 
make the church see the need as they them- 
selves see it. 

Home Missions has had a few statements 
from missionary superintendents, but very 
little has appeared in proportion to the 
great importance of that work. This month’s 
issue is better utilized in that respect than 
any previous issue in the Rrcorp’s history. 

Augmentation, Hast, has once during 
these nineteen years given through the 
Assembly’s bulletin. a statement of its work. 
The same is true of Augmentation West. 
But there has been nothing from either 
Kast or West on Augmentation for ten or 
twelve years, except what has been gathered 
by the editor at second hand. 

French Evangelization has had some let- 
ters from the missionaries, but only once or 
twice comprehensive statements of the 
work from authoritative source. 

In College work and all connected with 
training for the ministry Queen’s and West 
minister Hall have used the Assembly bul- 
letin, but no other college has done so. 
Special mention should be made of Princi- 
pal Mackay’s articles on The Last West, 
and its relation to Westminster Hall. 

Once many years ago there was a state- 
ment and appeal from those in charge of 
the Widows and Orphans’ Fund, West. 
From the Aged Ministers’ Fund there has 
been nothing, Hast or West, during these 
nineteen years. ; 

Social and Moral Reform, though the 
newest Scheme, has used the Assembly’s: 
bulletin for placing its work before the 
church, more than all the other Committees 
put together. Especially valuable was the 
series of articles by Prof. Pidgeon on this 
subject during the present year. 


The above is not written in criticism or 
complaint, for those who have charge of 
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the different Schemes strive earnestly to 
make their work a success, but it is simply 
to point out that the bulletin specially pro- 
vided by the Assembly to forward that 
work is not utilized, and that by so much 
the work suffers and the bulletin fails of 
its end. 

It is not that these Committees have no 
statements to make for they sometimes 
prepare special bulletins (leaflets), at con- 
siderable cost to the Funds, to reach from 
one-fourth to one-half the circulation of the 
REcorRD, whereas in the latter they could 
reach practically the whole church, free of 
cost, and if more copies were needed for 
use a few could then be printed, in leaflet 
form. 

If committees were to get into the habit 
of using the Assembly’s bulletin, as Assem- 
bly intended by its establishment, the 
church would get into the corresponding 
habit of looking to it for regular authorita- 
tive statements regarding all the work of 
the church, a habit which will not be form- 
ed when all that is given is second hand 
rehearsal by the Editor. 

The REcorD cannot be a carrier of church 
news, for much of it would be three and 
four weeks’ old before it could appear in a 
montuly, »so from this) 1tois. shut soul eit 
cannot carry on discussions or pronounce 
opinions, and even when it reports discus- 
sions, some of its many proprietors are sure 
to see it partisan. — 

The only field open to it is that for which 
the Assembly established it, and if Com- 
mittees, Conveners, Secretaries, etc., were 
to use it in that way the work of the church 
in that measure would be a gainer, and the 
REcORD would by so much the more fulfil 
its chief end. 

There is hope for a larger measure of such 
use and fulfilment, if this year’s beginning 
is continued. 


Sometimes an article is sent to the As- 
sembly’s monthly bulletin and to weekly 
papers at the same time. It appears in the 
latter one, two, three, four weeks before it 
can do so in a monthly. This brands the 
RECORD as Merely a retailer of stale matter, 
and it has been compelled, in its own inter- 
ests, to ask very definitely, that articles 
which are sent to others be not sent to it, 
and vice versa. What may be sent to the 
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Record loses nothing by this arrangement 
for it reaches most of those who take the 
other papers, and many thousands besides. 


While grateful to all who think kindly of 
it in any way, the RrecorpD would prefer not 


to receive original poems or stories for 


publication. Its field is the work of the 
church. For any space left over there is 
the world’s best to choose from, and while 
some good things might come, both in 
prose and verse, it might not be all of that 
quality. It is a painful task to decline any, 
and as the Record is not a general literary 
magazine, the above rule has been found ne- 
cessary. 


Many thanks to missionaries, ministers, 
elders, teachers, workers, for kindly copera- 
tion in filling the pages of the REcorRD and 
for unwearied diligence in its distribu- - 
tion. ‘Correspondence with the many inter- 
ested and courteous fellow helpers has add- 
ed much to the pleasure of the year’s work. 

Thanks too for the many kind words of 
appreciation that have come. Though unde- 
served they are a stimulus to endeavor in 
seeking to make the RECORD lore worthy 
of them. 


TWO NEXT YEAR DEPARTURES. 


There are two definite departures that 
are hereby recommended to all congrega- 
tions that have not yet tried them. Both 
are very simple. Both are helpful. Many 
congregations have found them so. 

One is to order the RrEcorpD for the con- 
gregation and place a copy in every family. 
Those who now subscribe for it can pay 
their subscription into the Funds and all 
that remains is to pay for it for those who. 
do not now take it. Is there any other 
way in which more good can be done for 
twenty-five cents, than to place it for the 
year in a family not now taking sites 
would help the finances of the congre- 
gation and the Mission Funds of the 
Church and the family that received it. 

The other recommendation is to adopt 
next year the Duplex Envelope. It is at 
once simple and effective. It makes easy 
the problem of church finance, wherever it 
is tried, and it helps the Mission Funds. 
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THE HIGHEST FINANCE. 


Is it not strange that sometimes even 
high financiers forget the highest finance; 
that at this time of the year when men in 
J] walks of life are taking stock of their 
possessions, what they have, whether more 
than last year and how much more; some 
who are careful and exact therein forget to 
take “stock. of themselves, what they are, 
whether the year of their life which has 
been wrought into their being leaves them 
richer or poorer in character? Is it not 
strange, when what we are is so much more 
important than what we have,—the latter 
soon left behind, the former abiding ever- 
that any man, with a sense of comparative 
values, should be careful as to the lesser 
and deliberately overlook the _ greater; 
take stock of what he has, which he must 
leave behind him, and omit to take stock of 
what he is, which he cannot leave behind 
him if he would? 


And is it not strange when men every- 
where are balancing accounts, to see how 
they stand towards their fellow men, whe- 
ther debtor or creditor, how much they owe 
and how they are paying it, some forget to 
include the Chief Creditor and how they 
stand towards Him, what they owe Him and 
how they are paying it? Is it not strange 
that men who are faithful in the littles, in 
paying their fellow men the trifle due, some- 
times forget the great debt, and are in no 
way careful as to taking account of it? 

And is it not strange that men who are 
faithful at this season in rendering account 
to their fellow men for trusts reposed, some- 
times forget that they are stewards of God, 
that all is His, and that they ‘hold all they 
have in trust from Him to be managed for 
Him? 

Is it not strange that men who are ex- 
perts in all other grades of finance and 
pride themselves upon their squaring of ac- 
counts, have no eye to see the highest 
finance, or the squaring of accounts in that 
sphere? 


The year is the world’s great business 
unit and the message of the closing year 
with its universal reckoning between man 
and man is that the reckoning should not 
stop half way, but should be made com- 
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plete, that it is not enough to be square with 
men, that if a man does not square up with 
God, he is not four square, his squareness 
is not complete. 

And this reckoning with God is not, mere- 
by a matter of finance, as between two busi- 
ness men who are equals. No man can square 
up with God merely through financial chan- 
nels. His claim covers the whole life. It 
is the claim of the proprietor upon the 
steward, and our reckoning with Him is that 
of the steward with the proprietor, but in 
a far more complete way than any earthly 
stewardship. We ourselves are His. 


The message of the closing year is thus 
a manifold one. What are its voices? Here 
are some of them. 

Give an account of thy stewardship of 
thyself, thou art a trust and thou thyself 
hast thyself in trust. Hast thou recognized 
His proprietorship of thee? What use hast 
thou made of thyself? Dost thou recognize 
thyself to-day as His? This is the great 
essential of our stewardship. 


Give an account of thy stewardship of 
this year of life. It was not given thee 
for thyself. That year was on trust. Give 
an account of it to thine own conscience as 
God’s voice within thee, now that the trust 
is being withdrawn and thou mayest be no 


-longer steward of it. 


What hast thou done with that year for 
thyself? Give an account of it. Has it been 
made to minister to the lower or the higher in 
thee; to the animal or the spiritual; to that 
part of thee which perisheth or that which 
is immortal? 

Give an account of thy stewardship of this 
year as regards thy fellow men. Has 
man, woman or child been made happier or 
petter because of this year entrusted to thee? 
Has this trust lightened the world’s bur- 
its’sorrows and wiped away 
its tears? He entrusted thee with that year 
of life not merely for thine own pleasure 
but for what it might accomplish. Has the 
world had from it a due share of help and 
uplift? 


Give an account of the talents and educa- 
tion which thou hast in trust. To what 
use have they been put? Have they been 
used merely for thine own honor and gain, 
or for a larger helpfulness? 


Do4 


Give an account of thy stewardship of thy 
possessions for the year. These belong to 
God. They are held by thee in trust. What 
use hast thou made of them? Has He re- 
ceived His share of their proceeds? 


Such are some of the voices of this set- 
tling time of the year, reminding us when 
making up accounts for the year not to for- 
get to settle with God, for our life held in 
trust, for the year held in trust, for the ta- 
lents, the education, the position, the means, 
held in trust from Him and for Him. 

These voices are not sentimental fancies. 
They are the coldest of practical business 
facts. No man can be square unless he is 
four square, square on God’s side as well as 
on man’s side. 


Such is the message in highest finance at 
this annual reckoning time. 

Men may object to hearing this message 
spoken from page or pulpit, but that cannot 
alter the facts. The page and pulpit do not 
make the facts. They are there, and if any 
complain about having the facts pointed 
out, their quarrel is with the facts. It is 
not a matter for controversy with the bearer 
of the facts. 

In reckoning with men we do not quarrel 
with the ledger page that shews our debt. 
It is with the man himself we have to do. 
So in the ‘highest finance. Do not find fault 
with the messenger. Go and have it out 
alone with Him from whom we hold our 
trust. 


WESTERN MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 


By Dr. R. P. Mackay, F. M. Srcretary. 


Calgary, Nov. 19, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Scott: 

Two days in twelve is not a bad record 
for Vancouver Island in November. Dr. J. 
Frazer Campbell and myself are taking 
part in a missionary campaign in the West 
and such was our experience. But they tell 
us that three-quarters of the rain that falls 
in Vancouver Island falls during the night. 
That is a beautiful arrangement, having 
all the advantages without the disadvant- 
ages. 

But rain or no rain, it is a magnificent 
island. These glorious forests! These 
fruitful mines, active and prospective! These 
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fisheries, productive and inexhaustible as 
the Pacific! And they are just now coming 
into the market; hitherto they have only 
been touched. 

The railway is nearly completed from 
Vancouver to Alberni and with the railway 
comes the woodman and the sawmill and 
the settler, and that is the beginning of the 
new era of civilization but the end of the 
Douglas fir and the forest scenery and the 
enchanting wild. The new order is better, 
but one regrets the old. 


What cities Victoria and Vancouver are 
becoming! There was a big fire in Vic 
toria the day before we arrived, so that we 
cannot be blamed. But the day after 
plans were under way for larger and better 
premises. The city is spending this year 
over two millions in buildings, is expand- 
ing in all directions and becoming daily 
more beautiful. 

What can we say of the growth and 
wealth of Vancouver, whether judged by 
buildings or pavements or autos or churches 
or liberality? It is rapidly becoming if it 
is not already amongst the three or four 
most wealthy and prosperous cities in the 
Dominion. The snow cap surroundings, 
the sea, the moderate climate, the quality 
of its people, all make it one of the most 
desirable spots on this round globe. 


But Dr. Campbell and I did not go particu- 
larly to see scenery and to enjoy hospital- 
ity, all of which were good, but to talk 
missions. We wanted to get every congre- 
gation in the West to adopt the Duplex en- 
velope, and give every man, woman and 
child a chance to take some part in evan- 
gelizing the 14,000,000 of heathen for whom 
we have become responsible, and also do 
their proper share of the work that needs 
to be done in the home land. 

We were delighted to find that every con- 
gregation we touched had either already 
adopted the Duplex envelope or were favor- 
able to its adoption. Everybody believes 
in missions and everybody wants to do a 
fair share. If there are any people of the 
other stripe they did not show themselves. 

Several of the churches have already 
their own missionary in the foreign field, 
and are not satisfied with one. They would 
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like to imitate some of the Montreal 
churches and support several foreign mis- 
sionaries. Other churches are just taking 
action. 

. It is not invidious to mention the Robert- 
son Memorial Church, of which the Rev. 
David James is pastor. They have scarcely 
reached their teens. Their building is so 
crowded that they have the problem of a 
new church on their hands immediately. 
Grandview is such a splendid suburb, that 
the church when built must be first-class, 
and yet they have resolved to undertake 
the support of a foreign missionary. They 
do it because they believe the promises— 
I will open the windows of heaven and pour 
you out a blessing, if you are unselfish and 
do your duty everywhere. 


We had delightful meetings in Kamloops 
and Golden, but time fails. We are to spend 
some weeks in the Presbyteries of Calgary 
and Hdmonton, but “more anon” as our old 
professor used to say. We have truly a 
great country. May Canadians prove wor- 
thy of such a heritage by being them- 
selves great by being good. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNA- 
TIONS. 


Calls from 


Knox Ch., Saskatoon, to Mr. 
Clark of Quebec. Accepted. 

Beachburg and Westmeath, Ont., 
C. Haughton. Accepted. 

Park St. Ch., Halifax, to Mr. Jno. McInnis 
of Philadelphia. 

Merigomish, N.S., to Mr. G. A. Sutherland, 
of Sunny Brae. 

Middle Musquodoboit, N.S., to Mr. W. H. 
McIntosh. 

Varna and Blake, 
Johnston of Vanneck. 

Bristol, to Mr. W. Tom. 

Vernon, to Mr. J. A. McConnell. 

Fairmount, Montreal, to Mr. P. A. Walker, 
of Maisonneuve. 

Mono Mills, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Black, of 
Massie. 

Camilla, Ont., to 
Waubashene. 

St. And., Peterborough, Ont., to Mr. Jas. 
Rollins. 


Wylie C. 


to Mr. 


Ont., to Mr. Daniel 


Mr. A. J. Fowlie, of 
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Morewood, Ont., to Mr. K. A. Gollan, of 
Dunvegan. 

Prescott, Ont., to Mr. K. W. Barton. 

Burgoyne, Ont., to Mr. Wallace Johnston, 
of Shallow Lake. 


Inductions into 


Knox, Regina, 22 Sep., Mr. M. A. McKin- 
non. 

Embro, Ont., 13 Oct., Mr. Findlay Mathe- 
son. 

Levis, Que., 1 Nov., Mr. J. J. Wright. 

St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 3 Nov., Mr. A. 
B. McLeod. 

Lucan & Fraser, Ont., 10 Oct., Mr. Isaac 
Campbell. 

Collingwood, 
Thompson. 

Melville, Scarboro, Ont., 1 Nov., Mr. H. D. 
Cameron. 

St. And., St. John’s, Nfid., 19 Oct., Mr. J. 
S. Sutherland. 

Oswald, Minnedosa Pres., 1 Nov., Mr. W. 
J. Leith. 

Bolton & Nashville, Ont., 29 Nov., Mr. W. 
W. Craw. 

Stewiacke, N.S., 5 Nov., Mr. D. McD. 
Clarke. 

Knox, Goderich, 22 Nov., Mr. G. E. Ross. 

Union Point, Winnipeg Pres., 24 Nov., Mr. 
G. A. Dyker. 

Calvin Church, New Waterford, N. S., 14 
Nov., Mr. Norman McQueen. 

Langley, B. C., 15 Nov., Mr. C. McDiarmid. 

Dundas St., Vancouver, B. C., 8 Dec., Mr. E. 
H. Lockhart. 


Ont ae VOCE me len pews 


Resignations of 


King, Ont., Dr. Carmichael. 

Erskine, Ottawa, Mr. C. W. Nicol. 

Alton, Ont., Mr. G. W. Rose. 

St. Stephens, New Westminster, B. C., Mr. 
To Wa lavlor, 


Please send notice as early in the new 
year as possible, of any changes that are 
desired in the parcels of Rrcorps for next 
year. Where it is taken by individual sub- 
scription, those subscribing should hand in 
their quarter to the one who Kindly takes 
charge of it for the congregation, without 
putting him tothe trouble of asking for it. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given im the Record tt is 
because they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues. of Oct., 1911 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 29 Nov. 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Port Hastings, 138 Dec., 2 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 10 Jan., 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace, Tatamagouche, 1 Tues. Feb.,7 
5. Truro, Truro, 20 Dec. 

6. Halifax, Halifax, 20 Dec., 10 a.m. 

7. Lunenburg, Bridgewater, Mar. 

8. St. John, St. John, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 13 Dec., 11 a.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 7 Mar., 10 am. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 6 Dec., 2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Tues. Jan., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Cornwall, 7 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 28 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Iroquois, 6 Dec. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd. Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 13 Dec., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Dunbarton, 18 Jan., 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Jan., 8 p.m. 
28. Barrie, Barrie, 13 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, Mar. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, Ist Tues, Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Woodstock, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 

32. London, London, 6 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 13 Dec, 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 Dec., 11 a.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Belmont, 1 Tues. Feb., 4 p.m. 
42, Glenboro, Treherne, 3rd week Feb. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 14 Feb., 2 p.m. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Syned of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

48. Arcola. 

49, Alameda, Carnduff, 14 Feb., 1 p.m. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Grenfell, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Balcarres, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
52. Regina. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert. 

55. Battleford, N. Battlfrd,7 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Lloydminster, 15 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Strathcona, 6 Dec., 2 p.m. 
58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar., 2 p.m. 

59. Red Deer, Red Deer, 2nd week Feb. 711. 
60. Calgary, Calgary, 13 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 

61. High River. 

62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Kaslo, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 10 Jan., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria, 3rd. Tues. Feb., 2 p.m. 
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HOME MISSIONS IN ALBERTA. 


By Rev. W. D. REID, SUPERINTENDENT. 


For the RECORD. 

In compliance with your request, I will 
endeavor to give you in brief outline, some 
of the goings up and down, and walking to 
and “fro” of the Missionary Superintendent 
during the past Summer. It is to be hoped 
the readers of the REcoRD will pardon the 
personal element, as it cannot very well be 
eliminated if the letter is to be anything 
more than a mere recital of places and sta- 
tistics. 


On the 19th of February, 1910, the writer 
found himself landed in “Sunny Alberta,” 
the thermometer registering about forty 
below zero, for the purpose of beginning 
his work of superintending the missionary 
activities of the Presbyterian Church in that 
Western Province. Well he knew that he 
was a “tender-foot,’” an absolute stranger 
to everybody and everything. 

A regular series of Presbytery meetings 
¢éommenced the day after his arrival, and 
he felt that his first duty was to attend 
these in session. 

The Synod of Alberta is composed of 
seven Presbyteries: McLeod, High River, 
Calgary, Red Deer, Lacombe, Edmonton and 
Vermillion. 


The first one attended was High River, 
where- the personnel of the Presbytery 
struck him as quite remarkable. At one end 
of the row sat a good earnest missionary 
born in British Guiana. Next him sai a man 
from Burmah, who has come from the far 
off land of India to evangelize the Cana- 
dians.... turning the tables somewhat. 
Next came a couple of Scotsmen, with a 
good solid grip of their “R’s,” then a couple 
of Englishmen, two or three North of Ire- 
land men, and the balance Canadian born. 
This is a kind of typical Alberta Presby- 


tery. 


een eSEar § 

During the first two weeks of his West- 
ern residence, the Superintendent visited 
and gave addresses in all the Presbyteries, 
and was heartily welcomed by them all. 
He listened with intense interest to the va- 
rious reports of the missionaries, and the 
plans that were laid by them for the for- 
warding of the work. 
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It was also an education in itself to meet 
the various men, and learn from them their 
difficulties and trials, their joys and their 
sorrows. At first, the new-comer was al- 
most dazed with the magnitude of the work, 
its many ramifications, and the many in- 
terests involved. Then he wakened up, and 
determined to grip it, and grip it firmly. 

In order to do this he felt it to be impera- 
tive to get, as soon as possible, a complete 
first-hand knowledge of all the mission 
fields in Alberta. This he felt to be neces- 
sary in order to get to know the men per- 
sonally, their fields, the distances they were 
driving, the points they were serving, the 
people to whom they were ministering, the 
general conditions under which they were 
laboring. 

This was no small undertaking, as the 
Presbyterian Church preaches the Gospel at 
over six hundred points in Alberta. 


10th (to use Western 
Slangology) ‘the tender-foot tackled the 
job.” He commenced in the most southerly 
Presbytery, McLeod. His plan of action 
was to put himself in the hands of the 
Convener of the Home Mission Committee 
of that Presbytery, letting him (the con- 
vener) make all the arrangements for his 
visits and look after the meetings at the 
various places. Rev. A. M. Gordon of Leth- 
bridge, the McLeod Convener, arranged the 
itinerary most admirably, and the Superin- 
tendent started in by visiting the “Mormon 
belt.” 

The Mormon towns 
McGrath, 


About March 


include, 
Spring Coulee, 


Cardston, 
Raymond, New 

These are all 
strong Mormon settlements, and the Pres- 
byterian Church is the only Protestant 
Church working among them. 

They are certainly a peculiar people, with 
some very strong points, but also some 
very weak ones. If some of their theories 
were put into operation, it would certainly 
undermine the morality and the vital reli- 
gion of the nation. The missionaries are 
working away among them, doing their 
best, but their progress is anything but en- 
couraging. However, it is absolutely 
necessary that the true light of the Gospel 
shall be kept burning in all these centres. 
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The next part of this interesting Presby- 
tery visited was in the Crow’s Nest Pass. 
The first place on the list was Hillcrest and 
Passburg, one field. Here there is a vete- 
ram missionary seventy-eight years old, 
Rev. Mr. Lang. He has built two new 
churches during the past summer, painting 
them all himself, and is one of the most 


youthful, energetic, successful missionaries 
in Alberta. 


Lille, a mining town, where is a pros- 
perous cause, Blairmore, a rather hard 
place, from the missionary viewpoint, 


Coleman where there is a splendid Institu- 
tional church under Rev. T. Murray, doing 
grand work among the miners, were all 
visited in turn and encouraged and stimu- 
lated in every way possible. 

Coming North into the prairie land again, 
Monarch (a royal name) and Noble, were 
visited and urged to the building of new 
churches. Lethbridge, North Lethbridge 
where a second cause has started and is 
prospering, Grassy Lake, Purple Springs, 
and Bow Island were all visited in turn and 
assisted, meetings held, and where no 
erganizations existed, Boards of Manage- 
ment appointed. 

Bow Island a couple of years ago scarcely 
had an existence, to-day there is a beauti- 
ful Presbyterian manse, a church and a 
flourishing congregation. 

In several places Ladies’ Aid Societies 
were organized, and set to work. These 
noble bands of women are doing a great 
and good work all over Alberta. In many a 
Mission Station in the Synod the best men 
en the ground are “the women.” 


From McLeod Presbytery, the itinerant 
passed on into the High River Diocese, 
where the Rev. Peter Henderson is Bishop 
of Home Missions. He also had made all 
arrangements for the Superintendent’s 
visits, and went with him part of the time. 

A place once called ‘“Leavings,’ now dig- 
nified by the Latin name of Granum, was 
the first to receive attention in this Presby- 
tery. This cause is prosperous, and has now 
gone on to the augmented list. 

Connected with it as out stations are 
Jumbo Valley, and Rocky Coulee. (There 
are some’ wonderful names in Alberta, 
Roundup, Standoff, Whoopup, etc.) 
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These two settlements are about five 
miles apart, and are largely settled by 


good Scotch people of the right type. It 
was proposed to build a church midway 
between the two settlements for the accom- 
modation of both communities. - But. 
where to place that church was the critical 
question. One community wanted it one 
place, and the other just a mile from there. 
Neither party would yield that mile, nor 
would they split it, and at 11 p.m. the 
Superintendent had to take his departure, 
forced to acknowledge that he had met his 
Waterloo. Hach community decided 
big a kirk o its ain.” 

Roundup, about fifteen miles from Gra- 
num among the foothills, was the next 
point visited. It is a hard field with long 
drives, and many points to cover, but in it 
some fine people. They have even built 
themselves a nice little church in this out- 
of-the-way locality. 

There is a thriving little town situated 
on the short line of the C. P. R., 
between Lethbridge and Calgary, called 
Carmengay. It is exceedingly new, the 
harvest having been cut off the spot where 
it now stands, two years ago. There are 
some good staunch Presbyterian people 
there, but somehow it has been one of those 
places peculiarly unfortunate so far as our 
work is concerned. Hvery attempt made to 
supply it properly seems to have failed, 
without any person particularly being to 
blame, but it is hoped a good cause will be 
established in the near future. 


“tae 


running 


On the Sunday two other fields in the 
vicinity of Carmengay, Boville and Wash- 
ington School House, were reached and the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper dispensed. 

On the following day a glorious twenty- 
five mile drive brought the Superintendent 
on to a field called “Little Bow South” 
where the missionary has done noble work, 
preaching in private houses and in school- 
houses. The government of Alberta, through 
the local boards, has done great service to 
the cause of the Gospel by placing at the 
disposal of the missionaries, always and 
everywhere, the beautiful school houses. 

Driving fifteen miles westward the travel- 
lers arrived in the thriving little town of 
Nanton ina blinding snowstorm. From 
that point the Superintendent was driven by 
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Rev. Andrew Bryan back into the foothills, 
to the Beaver Creek field. Here a meeting 
was held, the Board of Management inter- 
viewed, and one little one dedicated in 
baptism. 

Taking the train northward, the next 
stopping place was Okotoks, where isa 
good self-supporting cause under Dr. Mc- 
Ivor. 

From this point on the main line a drive 
of about fifteen miles brings the traveller 
to what is known as the “Tongue Creek 
field” where the managers promised to 
build a manse for their faithful minister 
in the Autumn provided the crops should 
turn out well. This not having been the 
case, it remains to be seen what steps will 
be taken in this connection. Perhaps the 
good people will be better than their word. 

High River, a thriving little town on the 
C. P. R. line to McLeod, where the Presby- 
terians built a fine brick church last Sum- 
mer, was the next objective, and _ the 
“Gladys Field’ is reached from there by a 
twenty-five mile drive. 

Here the Superintendent found himself 
very much at home, inasmuch as the con- 
gregations were largely made up of people 
coming from his boyhood’s home...the 
old county of Megantic, Que. This complet- 
ed the itinerary of the High River field, with 
the exception of two or three points that 
could not be reached just then. 


Calgary is a very large Presbytery, Rev. 
A. Mahaffy, Home Mission Convener, ex- 
tending right across Alberta, from Banff, 
standing in the inner doorway of the 
Rockies on the West, surrounded by those 
giant sentinels of the sky, across to Medi- 
cine Hat, the thriving Albertan town on the 
Saskatchewan border. 

In Banff there is a Mission of many years’ 
standing. During the summer when the 
tourist season is on, the church thrives and 
prospers, but during the long winter 
months the attendance is rather slim, and 
finances decrease very materially. 

Canmore standing under the shadow of 
“the three sisters” ...giant peaks of the 
Rockies, is but a short distance from Banff 
on the same line, and was the next place 
visited by the Superintendent. Here he 
found a veteran missionary walking twenty 
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miles every Sunday, and preaching three 
times. Cochran with Eckshaw and “The 
Gap” are all points on this line between 
Calgary and the Rockies. 


The next visit of the Superintendent was 
for the purpose of exploration. The C., P. 
R. having just opened up a new branch 
north from the town of Langdon, it was 
necessary to explore it to see if there were 
any Presbyterian families requiring care. 

The road is by no means a fast one, as 
the train started from Langdon at nine 
o'clock in the morning and arrived at 
Acme, the terminus, fifty miles, at 6.30 in 
the evening. The line is called “The G. O. 
P. road which being interpreted means 
“get out and push.” 

At Acme there is a good cause, and two 
new churches have been built in that field 
through the energy of the faithful mission- 
ary. Langdon, the town before mentioned, 
was under the care of a Congregational 
minister of Edinburgh, and has built a 
beautiful new brick church. 

Following the main line east from Lang- 
don, the next point under the Home Mission 
Committee is Bassano. This is a new town, 
that has had quite ‘a boom on” for a year 
or more. Here is a flourishing Presbyterian 
cause, and anew church is being built. 
While there the Superintendent met the 
Board of Management, picked out a site 
for a new church, and endeavord to stimu- 
late the workers as much as possible. 

From Bassano east the towns of Brooks, 
Calstadt and Suffield were explored, and in 
the near future, causes will have to be in- 
augurated in these places. Bowell and Red- 
cliff is a field that has been held and financ- 
ed by the Women’s Missionary Society (of 
Montreal). 

Like Bassano, up to this Summer we had 
held the field ourselves, according to infor- 
mation given, by arrangement with the 
Methodist body, but this year they came 
into both of them, and divided the fields. 
The Presbyterians have made an honest at- 
tempt to meet the Methodists with the idea 
of Federation, or Co-operation or both, but 
thus far they have been unsuccessful in 
bringing about such a meeting. In Red- 
cliff there was erected a nice little church 
this last Summer. 
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In Medicine Hat, known usually in the 
West, simply as “The Hat,” there has start- 
ed a second cause, which under the enthu- 
siastic leadership of Rev. E. E. Hench is 
making splendid progress. 

Eastward from Medicine 
fields that were visited, 
“The Cypress Hills.” These fields have no 
churches, but have services in private 
homes and in school houses. 

Farther south, on the “Crows Nest” line 
there is a nice little cause known by the 
Suggestive name of “Seven Persons.” It 
is said that some time in the past, seven 
persons were drowned in a stream there 
hence the name. In both “Seven Persons” 
and Witlaw there are comfortable little 
churches, and the cause is progressing satis- 
factorily. 


Hat are two 
Longfellow, and 


It is a “far cry” to Carbon, a little coal- 
mining hamlet about sixty miles from Cal- 
gary. A friend very kindly offered to take 
the Superintendent out in his auto. The 
offer was gladly accepted. After many ad- 
ventures, such as running into a C. P. R. 
irrigation ditch, getting stuck in the mud 
and having to be pulled out by a team of 
horses, pushing the auto up the hills, etc., 
etc., they reached their destination. 

Crossfield is a town on the line running 
between Calgary and Edmonton and in it is 
a Presbyterian Mission ministered to by 
Rev. Joseph McNeil, brother of the famous 
John McNeil, so well known in the old land. 

These then are the fields, with two excep- 
tions, which make up the Mission depart- 
ment of the Calgary Presbytery, all of which 
were visited by the Superintendent. In 
the large majority of the flelds splendid 
self-sacrificing work is being done by the 
missionaries. Few citizens of Canada will 
ever know what they owe to these pioneers 
of the Kingdom, who are holding the out- 
posts of civilization for the country and for 
God. 

The work is now in its formative stages 
and needs support; but only for a little 
while. Before many years pass, Alberta 
will have a great, strong, vigorous, self-sup- 
porting church that will be able to go out 
to the help of the world. Already the Cal- 
gary Presbytery has become self-supporting. 
Last winter a number of men, “whose 
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hearts God had touched,” got together and 
decided that Calgary should support her 
own mission stations. This requires the 
sum of $6,000. Bravely these men set to 
work, and already the money is in sight. 


At this important crisis in her history, 
the West needs the prayers of God’s people 
everywhere. She needs money to help to 
support missionaries in the places where the 
people are too poor to maintain Gospel or- 
dinances, and perhaps more than anything 
else she needs men of the right stamp, who 
have a definite clear Gospel message of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Now is the time to do the work, when the 
people are poor, when they are strangers in 
a strange land, before the blatant materiai- 
ism of the land gets into their lives. 
“Now’s the day, and now’s the hour.’ Two 
years properly utilized now will mean ten 
years later on. Let each Christian Presby- 
terian be faithful to duty, for Country, for 
Empire and for God. 


TWO UNIQUE JUBILEES. 


Fifty years in the ministry is not un- 
common, and each year is usually honored 
by one or more jubilees. But fifty years in 
one congregation is seldom seen. And few,. 
if any, such jubilees adorn the history of 
our church before the present year. 

And now not one but two of these rare 
happenings have come together, the open- 
ing services of the celebrations being held 
in each case on the first Sabbath of October, 
jubilee gatherings for 
friends from near and far were both held 
the following week; in Tatamagouche, N.S... 
on Monday, for Dr. Thomas Sedgwick, and 
in King, Ont., on Thursday, for Dr. James. 
Carmichael. 

Both these long ministries were single 
pastorates. The occurrence of two such 
jubilees together has never been in our 
church before, and the probabilities are 
against such a conjunction being ever seen. 
again in the times of change in which we 
live. 

May these two honored and beloved 
fathers be spared in comfort the waiting: 
time till the day break and the shadows flee: 
away. 
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HOME MISSIONS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 


By Rev. Gro. A. WILSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


For the RECORD. 

The two factors which enter most large- 
ly into our Home Mission Work are railway 
construction and immigration. Because of 
the latter the first becomes necessary— 
while the building of railroads renders im- 
migration possible. In common with other 
Western Provinces, British Columbia is 
feeling the influence of these factors and 
activity in railway construction has reach- 
ed a height unprecedented in the history of 
the Province with the inevitable result that 
large areas hitherto known only to the 
prospector, are made readily accessible to 
the settler. 

The most prominent of these projected 
railways is, of course, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, now under construction, which, when 
completed, will traverse the Province from 
Bast to West, and open for settlement a very 
large territory. 

In order that I might visit our mission 
fields already established in that section, 
and become more intimately acquainted 
with its requirements from the Home Mis- 
sion point of view, I made an extended 
trip over the proposed route during the past 
summer, a brief account of which may prove 
interesting to your readers. 

The Western terminus of the G. T. P. is 
Prince Rupert, situated on Kaien Island, 
a little to the north of the mouth of the 
Skeena River and distant from Vancouver, 
500 miles. My plan was to visit first the 
missions on the coast in the vicinity of 
Prince Rupert, and then proceed inland 
along the line of the projected railway, 
until I should again reach the main line of 
travel. 


The scenery on the route between Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert is beyond descrip- 
tion. An ocean voyage in an almost com- 
pletely land-locked channel, amid massive 
mountains which with their snow covered 
turrets presenting to the view a constant 
change of most magnificent scenery, is 
what awaits the traveller between these two 
Canadian cities on our western coast. 
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On the way two mission fields are passed 
by as the steamers plying between these 
ports do not call at intermediate points. 
These are the mission on Texada Island 
where mining is the sole industry and 
situated about seventy miles north of Van- 
couver, and the mission to the Loggers. 

It is along the shores of the Gulf of Geor- 
gia and the various straits, that the giant 
Douglas fir is found, which has made the 
timber of British Columbia famous all over 
the world. In these waters the mission 
steamer ‘‘Naiadi” sails, bearing the mission- 
ary from logging camp to logging camp, to 
give his message to the men engaged in the 
industry. f 

The first port of call on the journey is 
Swanson Bay, where has been erected a 
large pulp mill, which, during construction 
and in the early months of its operation, 
employed a large number of men to whom 
for the past two summers our missionary 
has faithfully ministered. This is likely to 
be the centre of large industrial activities, 
and will be the base of permanent mission 
work. 

Our second call was Prince Rupert, 
where our congregation over a year ago 
graduated with honors from the mission 
list; not having passed through the aug- 
mented status in reaching  self-support. 
Here Rev. F. W. Kerr, whose work at Field, 
B. C., after graduation fitted him to take 
charge of our work in this young metropoli- 
tan city, has been happily settled. The 
whole church will watch with the keenest 
interest the progress of the first self-sus- 
taining congregation in the north of the 
Province. 


Stewart City, at the head of the Portland 
Canal, was next visited. The canal is the 
dividing line between South Eastern Alaska 
and British Columbia and is-about 120 
miles long. One year ago transportation to 
Stewart was very difficult, and only pos- 
sible by hiring a gasoline launch, except on 
the rarest occasions, but this year the 
story of the great mineral wealth of the 


country became known, and all steamers 


engaged in the northern coasting trade made 
Stewart a port of call. 

The population was estimated at 3,000 
people, more than half of whom were pros- 
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pectors. On the occasion of my first visit up bearing the name of the canyon. The 
the place had already taken on the ap- population of , the place varies greatly, 


pearance of a well appointed town. Stores, 
banks, hotels, etc., were found engaged in 
ministering to the wants of the people. 


The Representative of the Presbyterian 
Church was Mr. D. J. Tam, who was sent 
out by Knox College Missionary Society, and 
who, for the Summer at least, was a “dweller 
in tents.” He not only lived in a tent, but 
soon collected a sum of money sufficient to 
purchase a large tent for Sabbath services. 
Not satisfied with using it on Sabbath, with 
characteristic energy he converted it into 
a public reading-room, supplying magazines, 
papers, and writing material, so that it 
soon became a popular resort for the young 
men. 

A Board of Management having been 
elected, it was decided by them to erect an 
institutional church for the use of the con- 
gregation and community. Such an enter- 
prise is most commendable, and an oppor- 
tunity for usefulness presents itself to the 
church, which a small congregation is un- 
able to adequately provide for and the 
church as a whole must share in the ex- 
pense. The equipment of such an _ institu- 
tion will be the means of safe-guarding hun- 
dreds of young men from all over Canada 
who will make Stewart their head quarters 
for their mining operations for many years 
to come. 

Another mission has been established on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands—a group of 
islands lying in the Pacific Ocean 80 miles 
west of Prince Rupert where Mr. John Mur- 
dock has taken up work. My itinerary did 
not include this mission, so a passing no- 
tice is all that is necessary. 

CATT o 

Returning from Stewart to Prince Rupert, 
I took passage on one of the river steamers 
operated by the Hudson Bay Co. on the 
Skeena River, with Hazelton at the head 
waters of navigation as my next objective 
point, and distant some 200 miles. 

Half way to Hazelton is the Kitselas 
canyon, a gorge at all times most dangerous 
and at certain stages of water, absolutely 
impossible to navigate. Here, too, the first 
100 mile contract of the G. T. P. ends, and 
as a consequence a small town has sprung 


being composed of perhaps 100 residents, 
and an equal number of transients. Across 
the river are the construction camps of the 
GarTRie: 


HES 

To work among all these people, as well 
as to visit the settlers in the valleys tribu- 
tary to the Skeena, the Home Mission 
Committee sent Mr. W. G. Goodwin, last 
March. Mr. Goodwin had been engaged in 
similar work in Scotland and brought with 
him splendid testimonials, and much was 
looked for as a result of his work. 

He was heavily handicapped on account 
of there being no suitable place in which to 
hold services, and it was not until a tent 
was secured and erected upon an unused 
street, permission to do so having been 
given by the Government agent, that any- 
thing like regular services could be carried 
on. Mr. Goodwin had made a good im- 
pression and was just beginning to do good 
work when he resigned at the end of 
September, and it is to be regretted a suc- 
cessor has not yet been secured for this im- 


portant mission. 
RNAI 


Between Kitselas and Hazelton, approxi- 
mately 100 miles, is a scene of great activity, 
many hundreds of men being employed, 
clearing the right of way, grading, etc., 
making all in readiness for track laying. 
Probably in another year passenger trains 
will be operating between Prince Rupert 
and Hazelton, which is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Bulkley and Skeena Rivers, 
and at the entrance to the Bulkley Valley. 

It is impossible to adequately forecast 
what the building of this railway will do 
for this district. Much of the country 
along the banks of the Skeena, together 
with its tributary valleys is adapted for 
agriculture and fruit-growing. The moun- 
tains are rich in minerals, while the Skeena 
River salmon are widely known. These 
industries will gather a great population 
and the duty of the church is clear. 

Hazelton, most charmingly stituated, has 
been a trading centre for many years. Here 
the Methodist Church has a well equipped 
hospital under the able management of her 
Church, and the Anglican Church a mission 
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to the Indians, conducted for a quarter of 
a century by Rev. Mr. Field, who has also 
cared for the white population of all 
denominations. From both of. these gentle- 
men I was accorded the greatest hospital- 
ity and kindness during my brief stay, and 
I take pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the splendid work they are doing in their 
respective departments. 

The future of the present town is un- 
certain. The railway will not come with- 
in several miles of Hazelton, but somewhere 
in the neighborhood an important town will 
be established. 

My next objective point was Ft. George, 
situated at the junction of the Nechacco 
River and the Fraser and variously esti- 
mated from 300 to 325 miles distant. The 
journey, so far, had been by comfortably 
furnished ocean and river steamers, but for 
the next stage of the trip it must be on the 
hurricane deck of a cayeuse, via the over- 
land route. 

Having purchased an outfit, which con- 
sisted chiefly of a saddle horse, a mosquito 
tent, in which to sleep, and a bottle of mos- 
quito poison for protection during the day. 
1 “hit the trail’ for Ft. George. For the 
first hundred miles my route lay through 
the Bulkley Valley, and for seventy miles 
of it over a fairly good wagon road. On 
the third day I arrived at Aldermere, situat- 
ed in the centre of the valley, and where 
the Telkwa empties into the Bulkley. 

All who have visited this valley have 
been charmed by its beauty, and amazed at 
the fertility of the soil. At this point the 
valley increases in width to ten or twelve 
miles, its surface is undulating and for the 
most part covered with poplar. For one 
hundred miles settlers are in evidence, but 
widely scattered. Yet it was not difficult 
for the most unimaginative person to pic- 
ture this whole valley divested of its 
forests and dotted with prosperous settle- 
ments when once the railway furnishes 
transportation facilities and access to the 
markets. 


Leaving behind me the wagon road, my 
route now was over a rough winding trail, 
my guide, the telegraph line, and my 
shelter, the telegraph cabins or the shelter- 
ing boughs of some hospitable fir tree. 
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At the end of ten days I reached Fraser 
Lake, where lives our missionary, Rev. J. 
S. Ross and his wife, who for eighteen 
months have occupied this distant post om 
the frontier, making Ft. Fraser his head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Ross has during that time visited 
many of the valleys in the neighborhood of 
Fraser, Francois, Ootso and Stewart Lakes, 
in all of which pioneer settlers were found, 
to whom Mr. Ross’ visits brought- the wel- 
come tidings that the great church of their 
fathers had not forgotten them in their 
lonely life and was endeavoring to minister 
to their spiritual wants. 

A newly built wagon road connects Ft. 
Fraser with Quesnel, 170 miles to the south 
east and follows the telegraph line. As my 
destination was Ft. George, lying more to 
the east, I had to leave such evidences of 
civilization as a wagon road, even though 
called such by courtesy, and the telegraph 
line that had guided me for 200 miles 
through an unknown country, and follow a 
blazed trail through the Nechacco Valley 
for the remaining 120 miles of the journey 
to Ft. George. 

On this journey I passed many smal] 
settlements. A small clearing and a cabin 
told the oft-repeated story of the hopes of 
some settler who had gone ahead of the 
railway to hew out a home for himself and 
family in this great north land. 


On the fourth day from Ft. Fraser, and 
the fourteenth from Hazelton, I reached Ft. 
George. Of all possible sites for a city, 
none could be more beautiful or more pic- 
turesque than that of Et. George, overlook- 
ing, as it does a great bend of the Fraser 
where the shining waters of the Nechacco 
empty into that majestic river. 

Through the liberality of a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Vancouver, a manse for 
the missionary was under construction. By 
the same generous friend, the salary of the 
missionary was guaranteed and a hall 
erected to be used for a reading room and 
church services. Rev. C. M. Wright, a re- 
cent graduate of Knox College, and his wife 
have taken possession of the manse and 
have entered upon their work. 

Will someone not do for Stewart what 
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THE TWO MARIANS. 


Pathetic is this story from Korea. In con- 
nection with the great forward movement 
there large numbers of Mark’s Gospel were 
printed to sell at half a cent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robb, our missionaries, 
whose little daughter Marian was called 
home a few months ago, thought they could 
not make a better use of a little money 
that had been given her than to devote it to 
the purchase of a number of these Gospels 
for distribution. 

When they came to be given out, the 
people, many of whom knew how the wee 
girlie in her simple childish faith had 
prayed for them, were greatly touched as 
they took the books and called them the 
Marian Gospel. And so the name spread, 
and for many a day her memory will be 
kept fragrant by this precious association. 


For the other Marian, the scene changes 
to Canada and China. In our South China 
Mission, in the city of Kongmun, a hospital 
is building, with two wings, one each for 
men and women, with a central operating 
room, 

In Canada, in St. Paul’s Church, Mont- 
real, Rev. Dr. Barclay is resigning, to the 
great regret of the people, after a pastorate 
of twenty-seven years. 

A thought, a very beautiful kind of mod- 
ern inspiration, comes to the receptive 
hearts of the ladies of St. Paul’s, to pay the 
cost of the woman’s wing of this hospital 
in China, with the privilege of naming, and 
in token of their appreciation of the well 
beloved mistress of the manse. 

Open hands respond to the impulse of 
generous hearts, the three thousand dollars 
is raised, and at a farewell reception to 


Dr. and Mrs. Barclay on the evening of 
November tenth, the presentation took 
place. 


The two Marians, the Gospel and the Hos- 
pital, healing for body and soul, each the 
complement of the other and both making 
up the glad message of Christianity to the 
heathen millions of the East! 

Many a glad heart in Korea will bless the 


Marian Gospel which brought to it the mes- 
sage of forgiveness and peace and hope; 
and through future years tens of. thou- 
sands in China will name with love and 
gratitude the Marian Barclay Hospital, 
where they were healed of their sicknesses 
and ills, and where, perhaps for the first 
time, they heard of the Great Physician 
and knew His healing touch. 


SOME FACTS FOR THOUGHT. 


Do we realize that the watch-word of the 
great Missionary Movement of our time is the 
giving of the Gospel to the heathen world 
of this generation by the Christians of this 
generation? 

Do we realize that to this end the hea- 
then world has been divided up among the 
Christian Churches and the fields largely 
delimited, so that each church is respon- 
sible for its own territory? 

Do we realize that the number allotted to 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, as our 
share of the heathen world is fifteen mil- 
lions, say twice the population of Canada? 

Do we realize that our foreign fields, 
which we now occupy, contain approximate- 
ly this number of people, that practically 
without exception, there are no other 
churches working in these fields, that they 
are left to us, and that if we do not give 
them the Gospel they will certainly not get 
it in this generation? 

Do we realize that the Christians of this 
generation are the only ones who can give 
the Gospel to the heathen of this genera- 
tion, that these heathen will be gone before 
another generation of Christians can take 
up the work? 

Do we realize that we are stewards, that 
our lives and our goods are entrusted to 
us for the very purpose of giving to all the 
world, to every creature, the good news of a 
Saviour from sin? 

Do we realize that if we fail in our duty 
as stewards we are not faithful to our 
trust? 

These things are all facts whether we 
realize them or not, and are suggested as 
subjects for careful thought. 
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A MISSIONARY’S FIRST LETTER. 
From Mr. R. Schofield, Indore, India. 


Now that I have got settled down to 
._ work let me give some account of my first 
impressions of India, and some idea of my 
work in the college. 

After a pleasant voyage of nearly four 
weeks, the “City of Manchester,” on which 
we were passengers, landed us safely at 
Bombay. As soon as the boat reached 
the landing stage some of the graduates of 
the Canadian Mission College who are study- 
ing law in Bombay, came on board and pre- 
sented Dr. and Mrs. King, Mrs. Schofield 
and myself with boquets, at the same time 
placing garlands around our necks, their 
customary way of doing honor. 

When we arrived at Indore, the work of 
the college was in full swing, under Rev. 
Mr. Sharrard (acting principal in the ab- 
sence of Dr. King.) This year there are 
about one hundred students in the four 
years in Arts. 

Regarding my own work in the college 
there are two outstanding features:— 

(1) Its importance, one hundred college 
men, students to-day and the moulders of 
public opinion to-morrow. Before many 
years India will be controlled by college 
men; will they be Christian men or men 
steeped in the traditions of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and held fast in the grip of the caste 
system. That is the question the Canadian 
Mission is trying to answer. 

(2) The immensity of the task. One 
hundred college men, one Christian, and 
ninety-nine Parsees, Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans! One man believing in Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of the world; ninety-nine re- 
garding him as having no place in the 
great plan of redemption. The parable of 
the lost sheep is reversed and here the 
ninety and nine are still wandering. The 
magnitude of the task is brought home 
with striking force, as one stands before 
a class of thirty-five students and endeav- 
ours to make clear to them the place that 
God and Christ should occupy in individ- 
ual thought and life. 


My work might be divided into three de- 
partments. (1) Bible study with the 


second and third years for two hours every 
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day. I have been studying with them the 
Acts of the Apostles, allowing the students 
the privilege of asking questions, handed 
in on a slip of paper to be answered the fol- 
lowing day. Some of the questions asked are 
as follows:—Why Christ as the Saviour 
of the world? How did Christ, a physical 
body, overcome the laws of gravitation and 
ascend to a spiritual place? What is Unita- 
rian Christianity? What the difference bet- 
ween sorrow for sin and true repentance? 

(2) Athletics. We have football, hockey, 
(not on ice,) tennis and cricket, I have been 
elected president of the Athletic Associa- 
tion and turn out with the boys for prac- 
tice, a very good plan of getting acquainted 
with the students and thus preparing the 
way for direct and personal work. 

(3) Meeting with the boys in the hostels 
or the rooms on the college compound in 
which the students live. These meetings 
I have started on Sunday afternoon and are 
wholly informal. The boys seat themselves 
around, some on chairs, some on the bed, 
aud if no where else is available, some on 
the floor. Anyone is free to introduce a 
topic or ask a question, and I am looking 
forward to many profitable meetings. 


The more one gets to know of the boys 
the more free do they become in asking 
questions. Only the other day, when I 
happened into the library, I had a talk with 
two students, one the son of the chief Jus- 
tice and the other the son of a man holding 
a government position. They are quite 
candid in their discussions and are glad 
of the opportunity to talk over religious 
matters. Another student actually asked 
for an appointment, so that he might come 
up tothe bungalow, and, as he put it, “learn 
something of my religion.” 

If India is to be won for Christ, the 
moulders of public opinion must lead the way, 
and the colleges to-day offer unparalleled 
opportunities for the winning of these men, 
and whether it be in the class room, the 
hostel, the debating society, or the football 
field, the men are always ready to respond, 
when there is a chance for discussion, and 
the greatest wonder of all is that the men 
themselves are coming forward, and are 
asking for instruction and guidance. 

Heathenism challenges Christianity; shall 
we not accept the challenge. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER; 
A Chinese Picture. 
(By Dr. Percy C. LESLIE. 


On the second of October, the last Sab- 


bath before leaving Canadar to take up 
work again in North Honan, Dr. Leslie 
spoke in Montreal, picturing vividly the 


conditions in China before the Gospel comes 
to the people, and the hindrances in the 
way of receiving it; and then the results 
after it has come and won its way; chang- 
ing, as it always does, their whole life and 
outlook. 

We would like to be able to give verba- 
tim his address, as he spoke it with the 
quiet precision of a physician, who usually 
goes directly to the point, describing a 
case in the fewest words; but the following 
imperfect notes will, we trust, be of inter- 
est. In substance Dr. Leslie said: 


The Chinese may be divided into three 
main classes, the farmer class, the mer- 
chant class, and the scholar class. Among 
these is our work. From these three class- 
es come our jChristians. 


(1) The Farming Class. 


This is much the largest class. Most of 
them are poor, with a poverty of which 
we in Canada have no conception. Out of 
a very small holding of land they make a 
scanty living even in a good season. In a 
poor season, when the crops are below the 
average, or fail utterly, there is’ want, suf- 
tering, famine, and deaths by the thousand. 

In Canada the boys and girls think they 
fare hardly when limited to bread and but- 
ter. In China, the boys and girls, in times 
of plenty, think they fare well if they can 
get dry bread. They have no butter. 

Every foot of land on the little farm is 
cultivated with the greatest care. And 
not only so, but two or more crops are 
taken from it during the season. The 
wheat harvest is usually reaped in May 
and early June and the millet in Septem- 
ber and early October. 


The people do not live on their farms, 
but in villages, for mutual protection, and 
going out to work on their farms, thus 
China has villages instead of farm houses 
scattered all over it in thousands, and so 
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dense is the population that from almost 
any elevation one can see many villages 
dotted over the country as far as the eye 
can reach, each surrounded with its mud 
wall. 

This village life, gathering the people as 
it does together, is a great help in our 
mission work. We are able to reach them 
so much more easily, and to get an audience 
when we preach in the streets. 


Their type of family life, on the other 
hand, is one of the greatest obstacles in our 
way. When a young man marries he does 
not set up a separate home of his own. 
He takes his wife to his father’s home, 
where she becomes obedient to his mother 
while he is still subject to his father. So 
that when a young woman gets married it 
is not so much getting a husband as getting 
a mother-in-law, and she has really more 
to do with the latter than with the former. 

If a son of these young people grows up 
and marries he too takes his bride home, 
and thus the families keep on growing, in pa- 
triarchal fashion, until they reach as high 
as twenty, thirty, forty, or more, breaking 
up only when they become too large for 
the home or the farm. 


Each family is, in its way, a village, 
within a village. The village is surrounded 
by its mud wall. The house is a com- 
pound, or small space walled off by itself, 
with a court yard in the centre and its 
living rooms around that open court. 

In these homes the senior parents are the 
head. The father holds the purse, does the 
business, the sons, though they may be fa- 
thers themselves or possibly grandfathers, 
have no control, take what is given them, 
do what they are told. The same rule 
holds good on the women’s side of the 
house, the eldest mother is supreme. 

This obedience to parents is a chief fac- 
tor in China’s life. And it does not end 
with life. It holds good beyond. The es- 
sence of China’s religion is the worship of 
the spirits of. their ancestors. 


But how does this family life hinder our 
work? In this way. If a man happens to 
hear from a missionary who is preaching 
on the streets, or through a tract that may 
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be given, of the new religion, the Jesus 
teaching, and is attracted by the message 
of hope which it brings for their hopeless 
lives, and says anything of it at home, he 
is at once told by the head of the house 
‘that he must have nothing to do with it. 
If it should be a woman who has thus 
come in touch with the Gospel, she is in a 
still worse position, for not only is she un- 
der the control of her mother-in-law but 
of her husband as well. 

If the head of the house should become 
interested the family life would be helpful 
to the Gospel, but it is almost invariably 
a hindrance, for the old people, who are 
always the heads of the family, are fixed in 
their ways and opposed to the new doctrine 

But still in spite of this and other hind- 
rances, the Gospel is spreading and allover 
the country it is winning its followers, who, 
often amid no little family persecution, 
hold fast their faith and witness a good 
confession. 


(2) The Merchant Class. 

The village and town life of the people 
affords a good field for the merchant class. 
All the people live near the shop. In a 
large town or city the merchant often car- 
ries on a large business. He may have a 
dozen, two dozen, or more, clerks. These 
live with the merchant. Behind the shop 
he will have dormitories and a dining- 
room and the clerks live together in a 
family, something likewhat we read of in 
the old days in London, when employees 
were apprentices and lived together with 
their employer. 


The Gospel meets with hindrances in this 
class also. If a clerk hears the Gospel on 
the street, or at a chapel door, and begins 
to take an interest in it, his master may 
not discharge him at once, but at the end 
of the year, he finds it convenient to tell 
him that he is very sorry but the condition 
4% his business is such that he finds it ne- 
‘essary to reduce his staff and regretfully 
finds it necessary to dispense with his ser- 
vices. The young man thus find himself 
cut off from all the 
years of service he has given, and the pro- 
bability, almost certainty, of not being able 
to get another place. It thus becomes a 
very serious problem for a young man to 
face. 
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If the merchant himself has heard the 

Gospel and takes an interest in it, he too 
has his difficulties. Many of his customers 
will desert him. They will not deal 
with a man who turns from their ances- 
tral worship. 
, But many, even of his heathern customers, 
might still deal with him, but if they come 
to do business on Sunday and find his place 
closed, they will go elsewhere, and perhaps 
not come back. 

But we have some of this class, who have 
suifered much for the Gospel, but who have 
continued steadfast, and have been very 
helpful, as their position gives them oppor- 
tunity to use their influence for the Gospel. 


(3) The Scholar Class. 

Every family in China has an ambition 
to have a scholar in the family. They take 
a great pride in him. He is supported by 
them and not allowed to work. This would 
be a degradation. He is very proud of him- 
self. 

The boy chosen to be a scholar, when he 
learns to read is set to study the Chinese 
Classics. He gets no education, no know- 
ledge of modern discoveries in science of 
any kind. His education consists in me- 
morizing the ancient maxims and sayings 
of old philosophers, long since passed away, 
especially Confucius. This is deemed the 
sum of all Knowledge. 


Then at certain times of the year these 
scholar students gather in thousands from 
near and far to some central city, where the 
examinations are held. There are thou- 
sands of little stalls provided. The student 
is shut up in a little stall. There jhe re- 
mains until he finishes his examination. 

If successful he gets his B. A. degree, 
and goes home to get a great reception and 
high honor from his native village. He is 
now in the class from which the officials 
of the country are chosen, and if he gets a 
government position then he can live in 
luxury for the remainder of his days, for 
it puts him within reach of graft. 

If he does not pass his examination it 
does not mean that his papers have not 
been so good as some others, but that there 
are not enough degrees to go round, not 
enough positions to fill, and he must wait, 
So he goes home. Failure is no disgrace. 
He is received with none the less honor, 
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once more. 
Many of them keep up this experiment 
to old age, men of seventy and more still 
going up to their examination. Many die 
without ever attaining their goal. But 
they live at home, and in the home and in 
their native village their word carries great 
influence, for are they not scholars. 


These men are a hindrance. For when 
any of the people hear the Gospel, they at 
once ask, “What does so-and-so think if it.” 
Mr. So-and-so is the scholar. He looks 
wise, looks contemptuous. “No, nothing in 
it. Confucius does not speak of it. He 
teaches all that is worth knowing. He does 
not mention this teaching.” It is no good 
and the people think it must be so when he 
says So. 

These men are a great hindrance in this 
way, and their own self-satisfied pride 
stands in the way of their own acceptance 
of the Gospel. 

But from the scholar class the Gospel has 
won its triumphs, and has given us some of 
our best workers. 


Their Superstition. 


Such are the people among whom we 
work. They are not religious, as the Hin- 
dus are, but all classes are very supersti- 
tion. They are in a state of terror, more 
or less pronounced, all the time, from the 
spirits of the departed. 

They reverence the dead, that is, they 
tear their power, and do every thing they 
can to appease them. 

They try to deceive the spirits too. For 
example, if one dies whose spirit they think 
they have cause to fear, they will some- 
times brick up the door through which 
that one was accustomed to pass, and open 
another, so that when the spirit comes ii 
may not be able to find the way in. 


After they Receive the Gospel. 


Among the people of these different class- 
es the missionaries go out, and teach them 
the Gospel in different ways, by preaching 
in the streets, where an audience of some 
sort can almost always be gathered, by 
talks to individuals as they have opportun- 
ity, and by the distribution of books and 
tracts. The Chinese have great reverence 
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for the printed page, for does it not repres- 
ent all knowledge, and books and tracts 
are carefully preserved. 

The seed thus sown, while falling often 
by the way side and among thorns, some- 
times reaches good ground, and one and 
another comes to us saying 1 want to be a 
Christian.” 


But we do not receive them at once. We 
examine them carefully, and, if satisfied, 
take them as catechumens. This means 
that they are taken on probation, carefully 
taught and trained and watched over for 
a year. Then if fully satisfied as to their 
sincerity and their knowledge of the step 
they are taking they are received into the 
membership of the Church. They are ali 
hand-picked. 

Then we have the fact that most of those 
who come to us have to suffer more or less 
of persecution, and when they patiently 
and steadily keep on their way in the face 
of that we have an additional guarantee of 
their genuineness. . 

Great as are the difficulties in the way 
of the men, they are greater still with the 
women, for in addition toe the opposition of 
their other relatives they are subject to 
their husbands, who disobey at the peril 
of much suffering. 


Their Conduct as Christians. 


A question often asked is “What kind of 


Christians do they make when they are 
finally received into the Church.” 
(1) They conduct their own religious 


services. We have perhaps thirty outsta- 
tions in North Honan, and probably as 
many more groups where the Christians 
thus meet together for worship. The mis- 
Sionary visits them, if possible, two or 
three times in the year, but whether he 
comes or not they have the worship. Some 
of them have a sacred room in their house 
where the little group thus meet. Then 
when their numbers increase they build a 
Church. It is a small mud building, but 
God receives there as sincere worship as in 
any modern Cathedral—or ancient minster. 

In their service they praise, read the 
Scriptures and pray. There is no difficulty 
in getting men to pray. At the time of the 
revival they would be praying two or three 
at atime and yet there seemed no unfitness. 
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(2) Not only do they conduct their own 
services but they go out telling the new and 
strange teaching to others. It is difficult 
for us who have been familiar from child- 
hood with the Gospel story, to realize how 
new and strange it must seem to those who 
have never heard it before, and when the 
joy of it all comes into their lives they tell 
it to others as a wonderful piece of news. 

Some will preach in the streets. People 
inquire what it is all about and this gives 
opportunity. Some will get a tent at a fair 
and preach there during the days of its con- 
tinuance. 

At one great annual fair which is attend- 
ed by hundreds of thousands of people, we 
have had preaching every year since early 
in the history of the mission. Missionaries 
and native Christians gather and preach 
from day to day. 


We are also training up our Chinese 
preachers. The most of those we have 
now were converted late in life. We have 
a number of these, some supported by us 
and some by the Chinese themselves. These 
Chinese evangelists do a great work. 

Here is a type of work. The Christians 
of a village who want to do missionary work 
will ask for an evangelist for two or three 
months to lead them. They support him 
and go with him to other towns and vil- 
jages. He is not their teacher but their lead- 
er, they going with him and working with 
him in spreading the Gospel. 

They not only work but give and it is out 
of their deep poverty. We have some fifty 
native preachers, and ten or twelve of these 
are entirely supported by the Chinese. 
Some little bands of Christians support a 
native missionary to their fellow men, be- 
fore they have a native preacher settled 
among themselves. They have the true 
ideal of a Church, that it exists not for it- 
self but for others, not for what it can get 
but for what it can do. 


The growth in a village or town is on 
this wise: first the few Christians meet in 
a room in a private house; then they build 
a small mud chapel; then when they grow 
larger and stronger they build a larger 
chapel and use the old one for a school 
house. This order is not unknown in Can- 
ada. There are twenty or more of 
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these buildings in our mission, all erected 
by themselves. 

They also contribute for the poor among 
themselves, the stronger helping the weak- 
er, a thing. unheard of and unthought of in 
their heathen days. 

The thought of these people, so great 4 
people, being transformed, is a wonderfu! 
thought and in that wonder you may have 
a share. You cast a pebble into a glassy 
lake; the ripples from that pebble go on 
widening till they reach its outmost limits. 

You cast the influence of your life, your- 
self, your giving, into China, and that in- 
fluence goes on in ever widening circles 
down the ages. A great truth in life is 
not only your influence upon others, but the 
influence which they again will wield, and 
thus what you now do for the world’s re- 
generation and uplift never ends. 


LIFE SKETCHES FROM CHINA. 
By ReEv. GILLIES HADIE. 
The Story of the Murder. 


Returning from a trip to the Hastern 
part of my field, I was walking along the 
road alone some distance ahead of my cart. 
At the intersection of two roads I joined a 
party of three who were going in the same 
direction as I. 

Entering into conversation with them I 
was soon given an opportunity to tell the 
Good News. They asked me from whence 
I came, and if I was not an advance agent 
for cigarettes. About the only other for- 
eigner seen away from the railway in our 
district is the cigarette agent. Of course I 
speedily disillusioned them, and told them 
what my object was in coming to China. 

The youngest of the three, a lad of six- 
teen or seventeen years, seemed quite ready 
to talk with me. I asked him whence he 
had come. 

He said “from Li Chia T’an village.” 

“Why,” I said, “that is just the place I 
came from last week. Have you heard the 
Gospel there?” 

He said he had heard several times. 
‘You will know Miao Tsi Keng, I suppose. 

He is one of our church members there,” 


said I. 
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“Yes,” he said, “He and his brother kill- 
ed a younger brother of theirs because he 
would not become a Christian.” 

“What,” said I; “Who told | you awstory 
like that?” 

“Oh, everybody says they did.” 

I explained to him that this was impos- 
Sible, as a believer in Jesus could not be 
guilty of such a crime, and inasmuch as 
according to his story, this had taken 
place some years previously, it was clear 
on the face of it that it was false, since at 
that time the second brother was opposed 
to Christianity. 

He, however, persisted that this was what 
everybody said. 

I had never heard the story before, and 
could only express my confidence in Mr. 
Miao and disbelief of what was told to me. 


my evangelist, Mr. Ho I, 
who had been riding on the cart, caught up 
to us soon after, and I at once asked him 
about the affair. His version was some- 
what different, and in substance was as 
follows. 

There had been three brothers in the 
Miao family, all three married. Their 
mother was still alive; and, of course, ail 


Fortunately, 


lived in the same courtyard. The eldest 
son became a Christian, and has been a 
most earnest worker ever since. The 


second son was a steady, hardworking 
young man. 

The youngest son was a gambler, drunk- 
ard, idler, wife-beater, and altogether 
worthless fellow. Every time he came 
home he made things so disagreeable that 
his wife and mother resolved to poison 
him. One day he came home sick, and they 
mixed up some poison and gave it to him to 
drink. 

He took it and went outside; but it was 
an overdose, and on recovering a little, he 
came into the house and accused them of 
trying to poison him. They denied it, but 
on asking for a drink again, they gave him 
a second dose. This also did not kill him, 
and he, realizing now what they were try- 
ing to do, vowed vengeance on the whole 
family as soon as he recovered. 

The wife told his mother of his threats, 
and said none of their lives would be safe 
if he recovered. Thereupon his mother 
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took an iron instrument and beat out his 
brains with it. If the wife had done it, it 
would have been a heinous crime, but the 
parent has the power of life or death over 
her children. Such is the law cof China. 


Now, there is one thing the ‘Chinese 
never neglect, that is, the opportunity of 
making a little money. <A near relative 
brought an accusation for murder against 
the two remaining sons, and the village 
constable came to investigate the case. He 
did not dare bring the case before the dis- 
trict magistrate, as it would have shown it 
was the mother’s deed, and he would have 
been reprimanded, but he threatened the 
family with legal proceedings, and they, 
lest they should be involved in a lawsuit 
with loss of no end of time and money, 
raised a considerable sum of money and 
handed it over to the accusing relative thus 
settling the affair. But the story which 
was started at that time is still being cir- 
culated. 

This incident happened about three years 
ago. To-day the two brothers, the three 
sisters-in-law, and one sister are all Chris- 
tians, and the mother, we trust, will also 
be brought into the Kingdom, and number- 
ed among his redeemed. 


Mr. Wang and the Theatre Tax. 


About ten miles north of Changte is a 
village called C’hi Hsien. Last year I was 
invited to send the Bible women to that 
place, to the home of a widow named Mrs. 
Wang who had heard and studied the Gos- 
pel in the Hospital here, and desired fur- 
ther instruction. 

A trusted evangelist was first sent to in- 
vestigate; and then one of the Bible women 
spent several days there. Frequent visits 
have since been made, with the result that 
about four months ago, her son, a man of 
some thirty odd years, also became a 
Christian. His wife also is studying the 
Truth, and several who live on the same 
premises are deeply interested. 

When a theatre is given in a village, it 
is customary for a contribution to be levied 
upon all the villagers, to pay the expenses 
of the same. The theatre being one form of 
heathen worship, it is naturally given up 
by the Christians, who refuse also to con- 
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tribute to its support. It so happened that 
the people of C’hi Hsien this year, invited 
a theatre for August 9th to 18th, and Mr. 
Wang decided not to pay the theatre tax. 

In order that he might have advice and 
support under the circumstances one of our 
' deacons, Mr. Ch’en, and an_ itinerating 
Christian, Mr. Chang, were sent to Chi 
Hsien, to preach daily while the theatre 
was being held. Each day they took their 
stand on the square close to the theatre 
crowds and in company with Mr. Wang, 
preached to interested listeners. At night 
they preached on the street in front of Mr. 
Wang's house. 

On the first day, Mr. Wang met one of the 
village leaders appointed to manage the 
theatre, and informed him that he had be- 
come a Christian and could no longer pay 
the theatre tax. The leader said he would 
consult the other two leaders and see what 
they had to say. 

After consultation they sent for Mr. Wang 
to discuss the matter. He being a Chris- 
tian of but a few months, and realizing his 
own ignorance and inexperience asked Mr. 
Chang to accompany him. They went 
therefore together, and Mr. Chang carefully 
explained to them how Christians were will- 
ing to contribute to all taxes levied for 
schools, road making, bridge building, and 
similar local improvements, but that they 
could no longer worship idols, nor pay to- 
ward heathen religious rites. 

This explanation seemed satisfactory at 
he time, and nothing further was heard of 
the matter until Saturday. On that day 
every one was expected to bring in his con- 
tribution and settle up accounts. Mr. Wang 
was sent for to the tent close by the theatre 
platform, and as Mr. Chang was preaching 
at the time, the deacon, Mr. Ch’en accom- 
panied Mr. Wang. A full explanation of 
the Christian standpoint was made by Mr. 
‘h’en to the three leaders and to others 
who were present, and they made no oppo- 
sition to the stand taken. Mr. Wang then 
wrote on the page of the subscription book 
opposite his name words to this effect, “A 
believer in Jesus hereafter cannot pay 
theatre tax.” The three leaders seemed to 
be satisfied, so the two Christians returned 
to the preaching stand. 

Not long afterwards some of the villagers 
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came to the tent to pay their dues, but see- 
ing the declaration opposite Mr. Wang’s 
name, they also refused to pay, saying, ‘““We 
will become Christians too if we do not 
have to pay theatre taxes.” This caused 
quite a commotion, and Mr. Wang was 
again sent for. 

This time Mr. Chang went alone and re- 
fused on Mr. Wang’s behalf to pay the tax. 
The tent was crowded and hundreds of peo- 
ple were standing around waiting to see 
what would be the issue. 

Mr. Chang was now informed that Mr. 
Wang’s plea had been made too late, that 
they should have been notified weeks before, 
and since he had not done this he would 
have to pay. Mr. Chang answered that 
they had all known for months that Mr. 
Wang was a Christian, they knew that 
Christians refused to pay this tax, and be- 
sides when notification had been made on 
the opening day, no objection had been 
raised, so that it was now too late to do so. 

At this some of the bystanders commenc- 
ed to revile him, and demanded what busi- 
ness he had to come and meddle in this 
matter. This was a local affair and they 
could settle it without his interference, if 
he did not leave at once they threatened to 
beat him, and some of them rushed in to 
do so, but were restrained by others. 

Mr. Chang replied, “You may revile. me 
and beat me if you like. Here I am, I am 
not afraid. I will await your pleasure, but 
if you have nothing further to say I will 
return to the preaching stand.” 

- He waited a few moments while confu- 
sion reigned. Some were for beating him, 
while others urged him to leave and re- 
strained the rougher element. He _ there- 
fore went back to where the other two men 
were preaching to a large crowd, mostly of 
outside villagers who had gathered there. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ch’en had been ques- 
tioning Mr. Wang openly as to his faith, 
and beliefs. There in front of a large 
crowd he openly confessed faith in Jesus, 
and renunciation of idol worship, with his 
reasons for the same, and his willingness 
to endure persecution for Christ’s sake. 

Preaching was continued on the street all 
the afternoon and evening, and the next 
day being Sunday, service was held at Mr. 
Wang’s home, at which there were about 
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a dozen present. The theatre having ended 
on Saturday, Sunday was spent by the vil- 
lagers in clearing up the place, so nothing 
was heard from them on that day. 

On Monday, Messrs. Chang and Ch’en left, 
but other evangelists have visited the 
Christians since. The latest reports are 
to the effect that the villagers are trying to 
boycott the Christians. Mr. Wang wanted 
some repairs done to his roof, and had men 
employed at it, when they were compelled 
to discontinue, owing to the threats of the 
villagers. They had also refused him the 
use of the mill for grinding flour, and will 
not employ any of those who live on his 
premises, and who have been eagerly listen- 
ing to the preaching. Thus is the faith of 
these Christians being tried. Pray or 
them that their faith fail not. 


KOREA. 
Ham Heung Station for 1910. 


“A million souls for Jesus” was the God- 
given watchword for Korea for 1910. “Who 
is sufficient for these things’ was the cry 
of many a worker, but He who is the suf 
ficiency replied ‘With God all things are 
possible” and with Jehovah El Shaddai (the 
God who is enough) His church in Korea 
is marching on to victory. 

In‘tour quiet corner away from railway 
or newspaper, the news was not so quickly 
heard, but when it did come, set to the 
martial music of a Harkness hymn, Ham 
Heung, like all Korea, was quickened and 
we sought to know our share of the blessed 
work. 

Definite prayer led to definite action, sta- 
tistics were sought, forces reckoned and 
marshalled and advance made in the Name 
of Him who is the Captain of our saiva- 
tion. The solid block of straw and tiled 
roofs in the city must yield 2,500 souls for 
the harvest, the whole Ham Heung field of 
six counties must give its quota of 25,000 
out of its 380,000 population, almost ten 
times our present 2,778 members and ad: 
herents if we are to complete our share. 

Truly “with man this is impossible.” 
Yet we believe that our sixty places of 
worship can be added to or multiplied, that 
our twenty church buildings will soon be 


quite inadequate as the fire spreads. We 


lack three of two hundred members receiv- 
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ed during the year, with four hundred and 
seventy catechumens, but if these prove to 
be soul winners, as have so many Koreans 
even when newly born into the kingdom, 
they represent a strong evangelizing power. 

We have seen something of their zeal in 
their eagerness to distribute copies of the 
new half cent edition of Mark’s Gospel, 
upon which the leaders of the year’s great 
movement depend so much for its success. 
About 5,000 copies have gone out from Ham 
Heung city. 

The work goes on everywhere, especially 
on market days, when the streets from 
morning till night, and -at times even the 
dry river bed have been thronged with 
white robed buyers and sellers, few of 
whom refuse to give respectful hearing to 
the earnest words of the “Jesus people.” 

It means something—that our people out 
of their poverty have contributed $2,510 for 
the cause of Jesus Christ besides their ef- 
forts in church building. 

We enjoyed a short visit in May from 
Rev. J. M. MacLeod, the new missionary of 
the Western Board, and feel more strongly 
than ever the call of the north as we think 
of our brother facing so great and critical 
a situation, standing in a sense alone, but 
with God. 

We pray for him as for ourselves Elisha’s 
prayer for the young man “Lord open his 
eyes that he may see” that so the hosts of 
the Lord in all their might may be revealed 
to the eyes of our faith, and we be thus 
“girded with strength unto the battle.” 

For the year ending June 30th. the city 
church received fifty-two into its member- 
ship and enrolled ninety-seven as catechu- 
mens, while her contributions for the 
building debt, school, and evangelistic work 


and other schemes of the church amounted 
to $1,625 for all purposes. 


The world abounds in pitfalls for the un- 
wary, but across its treacherous moors there 
runs the King’s highway of holiness, a nar- 
row way, solid if not smooth, and they that 
are wise keep to that righteous roadway, 
taking constant care not to make a false 
step, which will land them in the quick- 
sands of iniquity. 


All the powers of evil seek to hinder us 
in prayer. Prayer is a conflict with op- 
posing forces. It needs the whole heart 
and all our strength. May God give us 
grace to strive in prayer till we prevail. 
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NOTES FROM WONSAN, KOREA. 


Among the many cheering and prosper- 
ous items of mission work we might men- 
tion a few as follows:— 

Rapid Growth. 

As an instance of the rapid spread of the 
Gospel we may refer to Madangie, where 
for a number of years until last Autumn 
there was only one Christian. By the 
preaching of the Word the Holy Spirit 
awakened some men to a sense of their po- 
Sition with the result that now seventy per- 
sons regularly attend the Sunday and mid- 
week services. A boys’ school has been 
opened with an enrollment of thirty. We 
have every reason to believe that this work 
although of rapid growth is solid and will 
be permanent. 


Individual Effort. 


Several instances of individual effort 
worthy of record have come under our no- 
tice two of which might be referred to. 
A widow woman in one of the outstations, 
who is not wealthy and has a number of 


small children, has for some time had it in " 


her heart to support a woman evangelist. 

This year she found it possible to under- 
take the responsibility. She was happy in 
the choice of a woman, who, that she might 
do more effective work, asked a friend of 
kindred spirit to go with her as a compan- 
ion, offering at the same time to share 
With her her salary. The two, for several 
months, have done splendid service and 
have strengthened the cause in the congre- 
gations they visit. 

An old gentleman who has been very good 
to the poor, and has set an example to 
charity in many instances, has for some 
time taken a special interest in students. 
While paying the expenses of one of our 
students at the Theological Seminary he 
selected a young man of promise, took him 
and his family to his own home, and gent 
him to the academy, hoping that he will be 
a great blessing in his Master’s service. 


People Friendly. 


The attitude of the people is much more 
favourable than it was a few years ago. 
An example will illustrate. 

In a certain village the church for sever- 
al years supported a school for the sake of 
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the Christian boys who were not welcome 
at the village school. For some time the 
two schools existed side by side and were 
considered rivals. 

Gradually the people came to understand 
our teaching better, elected a Christian 
trustee, engaged one of our academy stu- 
dents, also a Christian, as teacher, and in- 
vited our boys to attend. 

Now that the pupils and those in charge 
are either Christians or friendly to Christ- 
ianity there is no reason why we should 
support a separate school. Since the union 
only the pleasantest relations exist and 
the church has that much more money to 
use for other purposes. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN WONSAN. 


For the REcoRD. 

In the Wonsan Congregation, work among 
the women was carried on during the year 
about as usual. Considerable time was 
spent in visiting and during the winter 
months the lady missionaries made an ef- 
fort to visit all the Christian women in 
their homes. By so doing we came into 
closer touch, especially with the new be- 
lievers. 

Weekly classes for Bible study were con- 
tinued, and were, as formerly, taught by 
the missionaries. Simple certificates, which 
are given, have proved an incentive to the 
memorizing of Scripture and are much 
prized by those who win them. Classes for 
teaching new believers to read were also 
held, but these were generally left in the 
charge of Biblewomen and others among 
our more advanced women. 

oeoeaeaesrt 

Among the many new women who have 
come into the Church the story of one is of 
more than ordinary interest. Some months 
ago at a Sunday morning service a middle- 
aged woman of particularly fine appear- 
ance was noticed, and when she had been 
welcomed enquiry was made whether she 
had come with any of the Christian women. 
She replied in the negative and explained 
that she had recently received a letter from 
a son who was in prison in Ham Heung, 
telling her he had heard the Jesus doctrine 
while there and had become a Christian. 
He had also urged his mother to destroy 
the spirit shrines in her house, and go to 
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the church in Wonsan and learn about how 
to believe on Jesus. 

So she had come, and she asked that 
some of the Christian women might go 
home with her after the service and clear 
her shhouse of ‘“kuisins.” She has been 
most faithful in attendance at church, and 
lately was received as a catechumen. 


Early in December the Annual Women’s 
Class was held with an attendance of one 
hundred and twenty. A fair proportion 
coming from the outstations. The days 
were well filled with lessons from the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, taught by Mrs. 
Foote, Mrs. and Miss Robb, singing the 
prayer hour and recitation work. 

In the evening services were held at 
which the speakers were generally chosen 
from among the women themselves, and as 
we listened to them speaking with great 
earnestness, and some even eloquently, our 
hearts were filled with thankfulness for 
the workers who are being developed 
among the women of our churches. 

At all the classes held both in the city 
and the country, the thought that we must 
do our share towards winning the “million 
souls for Jesus’ was brought very promin- 
ently before the members and many prom- 
ised to try, by daily prayer and personal 
effort, to win some. We cannot tabulate 
results but we know that this grand watch- 
word has been a strong incentive to more 
earnest and faithful service among all our 
people. ; i 

Marion’s Gospels. 


Here we might make mention of “Ma- 
rion’s Gospels.” In connection with the 
“million souls’ movement” a special edition 
of Mark’s Gospel was issued. They were 
to be sold at half a cent each, and the 
Christians throughout all Korea were urged 
to buy copies for free distribution. 

The first for our station were ordered 
after little Marion Robb was called to the 
“better land,’ when her parents thinking of 
Marion’s love for the Koreans and her daily 
prayer that many Koreans might soon 
learn to love Jesus, took some money Ma- 
rion had received in gifts and sent for two 
thousand gospels, believing that through 
their distribution Marion’s prayers would be 
partly answered. 
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On the Sunday after the gospels arrived 
several hundreds were taken to the church. 
At the close of the service an explanation 
was given and the people were asked to 
take and give to any among the heathen 
who would promise to read them. Many 
were eager to take the gospels, and as they 
went out, and while telling of the love of 
Jesus, offered the gospels and told of the 
little child who had loved and prayed for 
them, the books were readily accepted and 
a promise given that they would be read. 

It was not long until the whole number 
had been distributed, and we have seen 
copies in the hands of new believers and 
heard them referred to as “Marion’s gospel.” 


Country Work. 


About two and a half months were spent 
by Miss Robb holding classes for Bible 
study for the women and’ girls in some of 
the larger country congregations, north and 
south of Wonsan. In most places three 
daily sessions were held and we _ believe 
that those days spent in the study of the 
Word were not without profit to all. 

In some of the groups the women had 
the benefit of another week of special 
study, for while the men’s class was being 
held a separate class for women was ar- 
ranged by the missionary in charge. 

In our northern field two Biblewomen 
gave all their time to preaching the gospel 
among the heathen, and teaching the new 
believers among the women. In Wonsan 
and the southern field three women were 
at work throughout the whole year and an 
additional worker during the past six months. 

These women are very valuable assist- 
ants, but the need of trained workers who 
will be capable of holding classes for the 
Christian women in the many congrega- 
tions which cannot be reached by the wo- 
men missionaries is felt by those in charge 
of the work. 


Every man’s life must have a controlling 
power. If this comes from without, he is 
a creature of circumstances; but, if it comes 
from within, he is a conqueror by charac- 
ter.—WickKer. 


“The laughter of childhood, the enthusiasm 
of youth, the steadfastness of manhood and 
the tranquility of age—shall we not rejoice 
and offer special thanks whenever we be- 
hold these?” 


Life and Work. 
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THE CHURCH AND HER MEMBERS. 
By Rey. A. J. Mowart, D.D., MonTREAL. 


“The head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.’—Eph. 4, 16. 


Church (at0m uae 
It is a favorite figure with 
suggestive, instructive. Note 


Paul compares’ the 
human body. 
him, happy, 
some things. 
The Body—The Church. 

We speak of the body, the head, the mem- 
bers. So with the Church; Christ is the 
head, the Church on earth—the body, indivi- 
dual Christians—the members. 

The figure is true of the Church as a 
whole, the Church universal, the body of 
believers of every name. It is true also of 
individual congregations, such as our own. 
We are to keep in mind that, in so far as 
we are a true church of Christ, we belong 
to the whole brotherhood of believers, the 
great family of God, the household of 
faith; but then we best fulfil our mission 
as a church, when we work it out just where 
we are; when, as church members, we re- 
cognize our relation to our own church, 
and work together for its true spiritual 
growth. 


And now we turn to the picture of 
he text, a picture of every true Church. 
The Head. 

And keeping to the apostle’s figure, the 
head crowns the body. The head is su- 
preme, and because supreme, it occupies the 
supreme place, the place of power and 
authority. Every thing about the body is 
under, and subservient to the head. The 
head does all the thinking, the planning, 
the purposing, the directing, the overseeing, 
the ordering, the instructing. The more of 
head in everything we do, the better we 
do it. 

Now Christ is the head of the Church, 


and is above everything. All power and 
authority are His. What is His will? His 
will is to be our will. What is it He says? 
His word is to be the word for us. What 
is it He wants done? What He wants done 
is the thing for us to do. 

Think what a head we have in Christ 
our Head, so thoughtful of every interest, 
so wise in counsel, so far-seeing and un- 
erring; so humble, too, as well as high. 
stooping to the humblest follower. Christ 
is the head we want, and He is the head we 
have. 

The Body. 

The body is second to the head. The 
body is for the head, not the head for the 
body. If bulk is the main thing, and you 
know how bulk magnifies itself, then the 
body is more than the head. But brain is 
more than brawn, mind than matter, soul 
than body. 

So in the body of believers, the Church. 
You cannot safely estimate a church by 
the size of the building it occupies, the 
mefnbership, the wealth and influence of 
the people. Bulk, size, numbers, statistics, 
all have their interest. But then so easy is 
it to overestimate these features of a 
church. 

Just as in a man, the more of a head he 
has, the more of a man he is. Or, putting 
it in another way, the more he thinks, and 
not always the more he eats, is he the 
strong man. 

And so, too, with a church. Christ in a 
ehurch is the main thing. The more of 
Christ, the more spiritual life, and the 
more divine power. 

But so often it is otherwise. So often 
the larger the church, the less of Christ. 
So often the larger the church, the less they 
feel their need of Christ. So strong are 
they in themselves, in their numbers, they 
do not need so much the strong Son of God. 
Whereas, the smaller the church, the more 
do they often feel their need of their 
Divine Head and the more He is to them. 

Is it not true also, the large church is al- 
most certain to have a lot of refuse about 
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her, and refuse is not strength, but weak- 
ness, just so much dead weight and encum- 
brance? 


The Members. 

In the body there are many members, and 
they have all their own place and their own 
particular service to render. 

Some are single; some in pairs; others in 
groups. One mouth to speak with, few 
words compared with deeds. Two eyes to 
see with. Two ears to hear with. Two 
hands to handle with. Two feet to walk 
with. How well served is the body with so 
many to wait upon and work for it. 

But sometimes there is trouble among 
the servants. The servant question is in 
the body. The eyes refuse to see, the ears 
to hear. The mouth, too, eats and drinks 
what pleases its perverted taste, and not 
always what is good for the body and the 
other members, and so the feet stumble, 
and there is trouble, want of harmony, 
feeble knees, hands that hang down. 

And the Church is a body, with many 
members. Some of these members are 
single. Some are in pairs—happy pairs, 
mutually helpful. Others again are in 
groups, family groups of five or more. All 
have their place, as in the body, and their 
own work to do, and when all are in their 
place, and doing their own work, how happy 
it is with the church. 

And sometimes that is the happy experi- 
ence of churches, every member filling his 
place to the full, all at work, all seeking the 
good of the Church, and sinking their indi- 
vidual interests for the general benefit, 
every one working together like one mem- 
ber, and all animated by one spirit. 

Such a happy state of affairs in a church, 
however, is rather the exception than the 
rule. In most churches, as in the bodies of 
the most of us, there is trouble with the 
members. The apostle found it so in his 
mission churches, and we find it so in our 
modern churches. 

Why are you a member of the church? Is 
it not that you may serve, in every way 
within your reach, the church you belong 
to? The church does not belong to you; 
you belong to the church. 

Think of your body in trouble with its 
members. One foot wants to go one way; 
the other, the opposite. So there is trouble. 
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The only way to get along, is for the two 
feet, or the hundred feet, as the case may 
be, all to go one way, keeping step together. 
The tramp, tramp, of an army of soldiers, 
marching to victory, is another thing al- 
together, a grander thing, a stronger thing, 
than the loose straggling of a crowd, hither 
and thither, without any definite purpose. 
Church members, straighten up and march 
in company. 

And so with the hands. When a church’s 
hands, the two or the two hundred, all take 
hold, and pull together, what a pull! Things 
just have to go in that case. 

Now, can we have a pull at the mid-week 
prayer service, a pull altogether? It is 
worth such a pull. You know how things 
get into a rut, and what is worse, into a 
hole, and good things too. Now, a pull all 
together, in the name of the Lord, can pull 
the mid-week service into the place of 
prominence and power it should occupy. 
The prayer-meeting is a strange place for 
some of you to go to, but it will do you 
good, and it will do us good, for you to be 
there, and to pull with us up to higher 
things. 


The Joints of the Body. 

The joints belong to the members, and 
serve an important purpose. ‘What could 
the body do without its joints! It is by 
the joints the head is united to the body 
and also to the individual members. The 
apostle emphasizes here the place of the 
joints: 

“The Head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

The human body is made up of many 
parts, and yet how perfectly adjusted, so 
that, in a sound healthy body, every part 
works freely, and without the least friction. 
The joints of the body serve two general 
purposes, to bind together into one united 
whole, and, at the same time, to provide for, 
and allow, free action of the different 
parts, especially the members. 

For instance, how free are the eyes, to 
open or shut, to look in any direction or 
not to look, and yet how closely bound they 
are to the head and to the body. Free and 
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yet not free. 
intricate sets of muscles under perfect con- 
trol. 

The joints proper are strong, hard, bony 
connections, and yet so free and easy and 
happy in their action. Surely we are 
curiously and wondrously made. What 
play and freedom every member has, and 
yet so fitly joined together, and working 
together in love, and for the mutual good of 
the whole body, and other bodies outside! 

But, take care of the joints. So soon and 
so easily there may be trouble with them, 
and trouble with any little joint of any lit- 
tle limb means trouble all over; and some- 
times head, and body, and all the members, 
and all the joints, have to stop everything 
else, and see to the little trouble of the 
little finger. 

But the apostle is speaking of the spiri- 
tual body, the Church, in what he says here 
of the joints. The joints of the body have 
something corresponding in the Church. We 
talk of joining the church, and it is one of 
the happiest experiences of a church to re- 
ceive new members. 

But then, look to the joints—Are they 
vital connections, like the joints of the 
body, or are they loose outward adhesions 
or additions that are easily broken up? The 
trouble to-day, joining the church is a 
loose thing with too many. It is a mere 
outside convenience, that is easily made, 
and as easily unmade, and too many never 
feel they belong to the Church in any true 
sense. 

Now, let us be a member of the church, 
as a hand, or foot, or finger, or ear, or eye, 
is a member of the body. We talk of ad- 
herents. They adhere—That is all. They 
have no vital connection with the Church. 
They come to the church, and we are all 
glad to have them come. But what every 
true church wants and needs is true mem- 
bership—men and women right into the life 
and work of the church, taking hold of its 
interests and responsibilities, and grap- 
pling with its problems and difficulties. 
That is what we want here. 

Can we have it? Young people, come and 
be with us with your young life, your hope- 
fulness, your helpfulness, your joy, your 
activity, your energy. You are members of 
other things—clubs, unions, societies, all 
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sorts of things. But the best of them all, 
the Church of Jesus Christ, you are not a 
member of. 

Some think they can be Christ’s, vitally 
connected with the Head, without being 
united to the body, the Church. Well, 
perhaps so. And yet, can an arm be con- 
nected with the head, without being con- 
nected with the body? 

You tell me not to press the figure too 
far. But I am an old pastor now, and my 
experience counts for something, not as 
much perhaps as it should, and yet, permit 
me to say this, the Christian who claims 
he is vitally in Christ, without being @ 
vital and active church member, is, to say 
the least about him, a very doubtful sort of 
Christian. There is usually something the 
matter, something behind it all that is not 
good. 

Be not deceived, beloved brethren, if 
Christ is in us as a church by His spirit, 
and working through us as a church, weak 
and imperfect though we are, you had better 
come with us and enter into vital spiritual 
relationship with us, and be joined to us as 
we are joined to Christ. Every joint is a 
joint of supply, and tends to spiritual in- 
crease. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 


being has ever aitained to 
such high standards of living that there 
was nothing higher to work for. What a 
blessing this is! For there is no such joy 
in life as the reaching out after high stan- 
dards and working toward them. Those 
who are content to live by any lower stan- 
dard than the highest they can conceive of, 
know nothing of the real zest and joy of 
life. 

“Aren't your high standards sometimes a ~ 
strain?’ was asked of a man who was mak- 
ing an effort to move toward such _  stan- 
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dards. “No, imideed,” was the instant re- 
ply; “it’s low standards that make the 
strain.” 


Those who are closest to God show the 
least strain in their lives. The only real 
strain in life is the tug of pulling away 
from God. The more nearly we get into 
oneness with Him and His will, the more 
completely we have God and the universe 
working with us instead of against us. It 
is the way of the transgressor that is hard. 
Christ’s yoke is the only strain-easing har- 
ness we can ever wear. But we can always 
discover ways of fitting our lives into it 
more perfectly, and this is His never-ceas- 
ing invitation to greater joy.—The Exam- 
iner. 
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“LEANNESS OF SOUL.” 
By A. FRASER ROBERTSON. 
(In the British Weekly.) 

It was the schoolmaster in the Glen who 


flung the pebble little dreaming how the 
circles were to widen in the pool. 


“He’ll make his mark one day, you take 


my word!” he prophesied, speaking of 
Sandy Maclean. “The boy’s above the 
common!” 


It fell out by chance that the subject of 
these remarks overheard one of them, and 
straightway struggling ambitions surged 
within the curly head and seethed behind 
the luminous blue eyes. Dazzling air- 
castles reared themselves in the boy’s brain, 
while his companions were chasing butter- 
flies or ‘“guddling’ for minnows in the 
pools. 

And because the minister was the biggest 
thing on the boy’s horizon, his mind leaped 
easily to the climax. He would be a minis- 
ter! 


He voiced the daring resolution to his 
mother. 


“T want to be a minister, mother!” 

First the Widow gasped, then hied her- 
self, hot-foot, to the schoolmaster. 

“My Sandy wants to be a minister!” she 
announced with a tremulous, half-shamed 
laugh. 


“And what’s to hinder him?’ demanded 
the man of learning, moved to a generous 
pride in this thing he had had a hand in 
fashioning. Laboriously he explained the 
thorny path that was to lead to the coveted 
goal—of College and Divinity Hall. 


A course of seven years! To Widow Mac- 
lean it seemed an eternity—seven years of 
screwing and scrimping and scraping for 
herself and the five other arrows who com- 
posed her quiverful, but all the mother in 
her leaped to meet the emergency. 

So, one day, the boy went out from the 
Glen. 


Among the rest, he took farewell of Flora 
Farquhar. 

“We're going to be proud of you one 
day, Sandy!” the girl spurred him on, im- 
pressed by the sense of crisis in the air and 
the brand-new “heather mixture,’ with its 
reek of peat, a size too big, which clothed 
her companion. 


“So you will,” the boy assured her, a sober 
resolution in the blue eyes that robbed the 
words of arrogance. At the moment his 
eyes were more on the glowing future than 
on the girl’s glowing face. 

At intervals in the seven years—long, 
they seemed to the waiting ones—he came 
to the Glen. And after each of these a 
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change seemed to have come over him. The 
rustic air dropped from him. Subtly, in- 
definably, the “cut” of the man altered. He 
lost his ruddy freshness, his face “sicklied 
oer with the pale cast of thought.” He 
was as one who burns the “midnight oil,” 
who lives the strenuous life, who semi- 
starves himself. 


Then suddenly, one day, probation-time 
was at an end, and simultaneously the rigid, 
wearing economy in the cottage in the 
Glen. The next news that came—he had 
got an assistantship in a manufacturing 
town. The work was hard, chiefly in the 
slums. 


A year of that, then advance so rapid as 
to leave the home-people almost breathless. 
A country charge, and ere he had fairly 
settled, promotion to a larger. After that, 
the climax, a city church! 


With vision blurred by tears the mother 
read one day in the papers: “The Reverend 
Alexander Maclean has been unanimously 
appointed to the parish church of St. An- 
drew’s, Mudbury.” 

It seemed in that moment as if the 
Widow’s cup were full! She summoned 
Flora Farquhar. For the last ten years she 
had regularly summoned Flora when any- 
thing particular affected the distant Sandy. 
It had grown into a habit with the mother. 
She needed a confidante—one to whom to 
pour out something of the pride and love 
that were in her. And Flora passed the cot- 
tage every week-day on her way to the 
Castle to teach the Laird’s younger child- 
ren. 


The Widow had hit on the plan of putting 
a certain white card in the window to 
catch the girl’s eye, when there was special 
news of the absent one. That morning the 
card was there and the Widow herself at 
the door to greet Flora. The newspaper 
was in her hand. One toil-roughened finger 
pointed to the pregnant paragraph. 


“To think that it should be my Sandy!” 
she exclaimed, in unsteady tones. “In a 
place like Mudbury, he’ll be a real power 
for good,” she added. 


Later, as the girl took her way to the 
Castle, her heart thrilled beneath her pink 
gingham that vied with the roses in her 
cheeks. Her head was filled with dazzling. 
visions of the future. A “divine ambition” 
mingled with her human longings—to par- 
ticipate in that spiritual life-work that was 
Sandy’s. In her mind she rehearsed again 
that night he had come to the Glen, to an- 
nounce the getting of the assistantship. He 
had looked in her brown, deer-like eyes, 
and beneath the stars the two had plighted 
their troth. 


“T am not good enough for him,’ she had 
reflected then. Later, when he had left her, 
she had registered a vow—breathed a prayer 
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rather—that she might in time grow “good 


enough.” She was not afraid of falling 
short in a worldly sense. Inspired by that 
mighty Educator, Love, it would not be 


hard to acquire those tricks of manner that 
to the girl’s innocent soul constituted the 
barrier dividing class from class. 

One Sunday, shortly after the Reverend 
Alexander Maclean had got St. Andrew’s, 
he came north to the Glen to preach. Jt was 
a memorable day for the place—like a fair or 
a bygone Fast Day. The news got bruited 
abroad, and for miles round vehicles of 
every description, from smart motor-cars to 
ramshackle shandrydans, rolled in a con- 
tinuous stream to the church door. It was 
the mother’s hour of triumph! After ser- 
vice she and Flora waiked home together. 
The Minister was detained in the vestry, 
whither the Laird himself had repaired to 
shake him by the hand. 

“Tt was a grand discourse, Flora,’ the 
elder woman observed. (The fact it 
had been completely above the good 
woman’s head, in no way detracted from 
its brilliancy.) 

“Sandy’s a great preacher,” agreed the 
girl, and felt—unaccountably—suddenly de- 
pressed. 


“You could have heard a pin fall,” con- 
tinued her companion. ‘‘The folk were that 
attentive. He couldn’t preach like that 


and not save souls,’ she added with convic- 
tion. Then, looking at the girl by her side, 
with a burst of magnanimity: 

“The lad knew what he was about, when 
he chose you, Flora, You’re cut out if ever 
girl was, to be a minister’s wife.” 

Next day the Minister went back to Mud- 
bury. A warm glow went through him at 
thought of his reception in the Glen, never- 
theless it was good to get back to the 
throbbing pulse of city life. He was not 
insensible to his success, as the world 
counts Success. 


Had he not striven and prayed for it? 
But underlying a very human gratification 
there was a deep-rooted, honest-hearted 
desire to use his success for God. Popular- 
ity, he reminded himself, was no guarantee 
of winning souls, He reflected incidentally 
that by and by, when he had got his foot- 
ing in the place, he would marry Flora. 
Flora would help rather than hinder his 
work. But at the moment his work was 
more absorbing than any thought of mar- 
riage. Still, he decided he would go North 
some day, for a week-end, and arrange mat- 
ters with Flora. 


And meantime all unsuspecting, tempta- 
tion swooped upon him! The winter’s 
work was in full swing. One Sunday the 
Minister became aware in the pause after 
he had given out the first hymn, of an un- 
wonted commotion in the front gallery. A 
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lady and gentleman had arrived late. He 
glanced up. It was “the ruling elder,’ who 
had been absent since his introduction—a 
certain Dr. Hamilton. 


His eye strayed to the daughter—a strik- 
ing figure, with the up-to-date air of the 
woman of the world. She seemed to create 
a quite unnecessary stir in settling herself. 
Finally seated, she poised her tortoise-she?l 
pince-nez and swept the congregation, includ- 
ing the Minister, with cool deliberation. 
Irresistibly, at intervals in the service, the 
preacher found his eyes wandering in her 
direction. 

At the conclusion Dr. Hamilton came to 
the vestry to shake hands with him. Later 
the two went out of church together and 
found Miss Hamilton pacing the gravel 
walk at the church gate. She flashed a look 
of interest on the Minister as her father in- 
troduced him. 


“You have come to wake us uwp,’’. she 
said. “High time too! Under Mr. Whitson 
we had gone to sleep.” 

He looked at her keenly. Was the under- 
current of her words serious? But her eyes 
were mocking. She only jested. A couple 
of days later, Dr. Hamilton asked him to 
dinner, and he went. Some pretext took 
him there again, within the week. 

Something about Diana—a certain, in- 
definable atmosphere—engulfed him. Subt- 
ly flattering was the deference with which 
she treated his opinion. Her looks, her 
manner glamoured him; her personality 
captivated his senses. 


As the days passed, her image began to 
get between him and his work—good God! 
—hbetween him and his prayers. Or rather, 
it blended confusedly with his prayers. He 
wanted this thing as he had never wanted 
anything in life before. And—Heaven help 
him!—he was fettered to Flora! 


On a multitude of subjects Diana’s views 
were directly opposed to his. 

“You preach too high an ideal,” she cri- 
ticized him. “The surest way of all to dis- 
pirit people. If a thing is not within easy 
reach, they let it alone.’ Or, “Why aim so 
high?” she threw at him flippantly, after 
one of his earnest appeals. “Is it on the 
principle of ‘Who aims the sky, shoots higher 
far, than he who means a tree’?” 


Before a week was out he had discovered 
that she had no real sympathy with his 
work. They met on common ground—on 
books, on art, on music; but when it came 
to spiritual things, his earnestness, his 
zeal, obviously bored her—she stifled a fur- 
tive yawn. 

“You take life so seriously,” 
plained one day. 
ment?” 

Persistently the Minister shut his eyes to 
the fact that in the one great essential they 
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two were not at one. But it would be all 
right later, he told himself. After marriage 
he would be able to imbue her with his own 
zeal. Unconsciously strong in his own 
strength, it did not occur to him that she 
might first, like the vampire, suck his life- 
blood. 

As the days passed, he became obsessed 
by her image. Already were insidious in- 
dications of that devastation that any 
species of idolatry works in the soul of 
aman. His letters home grew rare and 
perfunctory. He postponed, from week to 
week, that week-end in the Glen which was 
to settle matters. Then, one day, preaching 
not far from home, he felt he could put off 
no longer. 

His mother received him as she ever 
had; but Flora, the girl whom he meant to 
marry, by a mysterious wireless  tele- 
graphy seemed to have got an inkling of the 
state of his heart. 

‘T have been thinking,’ she told him one 
day, very quiet and white-faced, “I don’t 
believe we should suit each other now. 
Our lives have been so different of late, and 
our ways of looking at things. We have 
drifted apart.” 

At her words, his heart leaped with a 
great guilty bound. 

“Couldn’t we drift together again?’ he 
suggested lamely. 

“T hardly think so,” she returned. 

“You are not going to throw me over, 
Flora?” he demanded in response to an 
insistent conscience-pricking. 

“Call it that, if you like,” she answered 
dully. 

His first conscious sensation was relief— 
relief unspeakable. He strangled scruples. 


It had come from Flora herself—the split. 


He was not to blame; and, after all, she had 
been right. Her native good sense had 
dictated her line of conduct. 

He travelled back post-haste to Mudbury. 
He wanted back to Diana. In her society 
he forgot Flora. He pursued her with the 
same red-hot ardour with which he had 
pursued his career. He ignored the glaring 
fact that, being a thorough woman of the 
world, she would be no spiritual helpmate. 
Once united—he lulled his protesting con- 
science—things would all come right. If 
he refused to lower his standard, she would 
come in time to recognize it—probably 
even to frame her life in accordance with 
it. 

Passionately he appealed to that Higher 
Power “that shapes our ends,’ but with no 
real will-surrender, abating the while no 
whit of his persistent importuning of God— 
of his obstinate determination to wrest 
this thing from Him whether He would or 
not. 
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One day he asked Diana to marry him, 
and she said, “Yes.” Exalted above mea- 
sure he wrote the news to his mother, and 
Widow Maclean was as excited as he. On 
the head of it the old craving for a confi- 
dante attacked her. After a moment’s 
hesitation she put the old white card in the 
window. Flora had always been so under- 
standing. Would it be too much to expect 
that she would understand this? 


But when Flora had been and gone again, 
she repented of her impulse. The girl was 
strangely quiet under the news, but there 
was a stricken look in the brown eyes, that 
somehow reminded the Widow of a wound- 
ed deer it had once been her mishap to see. 


When his marriage was over the minister 
settled down to his work. Of late he had 
been upborne by a sort of feverish excite- 
ment. ‘The double strain of work and 
emotion had left its mark. He reflected 
with relief that now, having secured his 
wite, he could devote himself whole-hearted- 
ly to the real business of life. 

But by and by a strange sinister influence 
fell on his life like a pall or a blight. He 
had got the woman his heart desired, but 
she was out of tune with his work. He had 
no power to put her in tune, as he had at 
one time thought he might. In social mat- 
ters she was all that could be wished. She 
Spoke the modern social shibboleths, but 
spiritually, she cluded him and went her 
way. 

If the packed pews in St. Andrew’s were 
a criterion, then the minister’s popularity 
was in no wise on the wane; but, after all, 
packed pews were no test of winning souls 
—no test of the spiritual condition of his 
own. And alas! A secret enervating in- 
fluence was at work. His earnestness, his 
religious zeal were being undermined—his 
very life sapped. The process was slow, 
but sure. 

Turning this way and that in pained and 
puzzled enquiry as to the cause, of a sud- 
den, one day, the words flashed to his mind 
—vivid, lurid—branding themselves on his 
brain: “And He gave them their réquést, but 
sent leanness into their souls. 
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“The most helpless as well as the most 
dangerous thing in the world is a crowd. It 
heeds no law, and has no sense. The most 
savage brute in the world is the human 
brute threatened with danger in a crowd.” 


“Our past life is not past; it lives in at 
least two ways; in the character we have 
formed, and the influence we have exerted. 
All life is a springtime of sowing; ‘in due 
season we shall reap.’ Heaven lies hidden 
in our daily deed, even as the oak with all 
its centuries of growth and all its summer- 
glory sleeps in the acorn cup.” 
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Continued from page 543. 
has been done go handsomely for Ft. 
George? 

At Ft. George I reluctantly parted with 
my faithful pony which had never once 
failed me during those fourteen days over 
the rough trails, and I boarded the B. X. 
steamer which was to carry me down the 
Fraser 120 miles to Quesnel, the chief town 
in Cariboo. 

After a vacancy of nine months, I found 
the congregation rapidly reviving under 
the leadership of Rev. W. Stott, who gra- 
duated last spring from Queen’s and who 
had taken hold of the work in splendid 
fashion. So well were the people respond- 
ing to his leadership, and so much were 
they attached to him that I found them 
willing to extend a call which I was pleas- 
ed to moderate even without authority of 
Presbytery, an act which was afterwards 
graciously condoned by the Presbytery with 
the single comment that they would have 
been better pleased had I inducted him as 
well. 

The call has been accepted and the in- 
duction will take place as soon as the con- 
vener of the Presbytery, Rev. D. Campbell 
of Armstrong, can find time to make the 
stage journey of 220 miles for the purpose. 

All honor to the men who have volunteer- 
ed to spend and be spent in the service of 
the Church on the frontier, and on the 
honor rolls of the Church should be written 
the names of Ross, of Fraser Lake; Wright 
of Ft. George, and Stott of Quesnel. No 
church is poor which can secure such men 
to pass by the soft places and “endure hard- 
ness” on the frontier. 

My journey south was broken by a side 
trip of sixty miles by stage to Barkerville, 
the remnant of the once prosperous and 
populous William’s Creek, famous for the 
gold rush of ’62. Here the second genera- 
tion has been born, whose ideas and ideals 
of life must be furnished by our Church. 


From Quesnel to Ashcroft, 220 miles dis- 
tant, the journey of 60 miles was made 
first to Soda Creek, by steamer. This is an 
outpost of Mr. Stott, and included in his 
regular work. The balance of the journey 
is made by stage or by automobile, accord- 
ing to one’s fancy. 
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The road passes through the Clinton 
Mission field, which extends from Clinton to 
the 150 mile house, a distance of over 100 
miles, and throughout this entire district 
from Barkerville to Ashcroft, 285 miles, the 
Presbyterian Church alone has ministered 
to the wants of the people. 

After a Sunday spent in Clinton I reach- 
ed Ashcroft and made the remainder of the 
trip in a most uneventful fashion in a 
C. P. R. train, and thus reached Vancouver 
after an absence of eight weeks, having 
travelled approximately 1,700 miles through 
one of the greatest home mission fields of 
the church. 

We could not go through this country 
without being impressed with its vastness 
and richness, and forming some small con- 
ception of what lies before this Province, 
where all of these remarkably rich valleys 
and mineralized mountains are rendered 
accessible by railway transportation. 

To care for the multitudes of people who 
will, one day, in the not far distant future, 
make this land their home, is the glorious 
task given to the church. For the accom- 
plishment of this many lives must be given 
and many sacrifices made. 
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LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 


For the Present Season. 


ae See 


Hitherto the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment has operated mainly along interdeno- 
minational lines. During this present au- 
tumn and winter it is proposed that the 
Movement in each denomination conduct 
a denominational campaign. The various 
denominational Movements will, so far as 
practicable, conduct such campaigns simul- 
taneously, combining where thought best in 
interdenominational meetings. 

The Presbyterian Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement will work in co-operation with 
the Assembly’s Committees, particularly 
those on Systematic Giving, Home Mis- 
sions, Augmentation, Foreign Missions and 
French Evangelization. 

The Aim of the proposed campaign will 
be to carry out the recommendations of 
Assembly, especially by disseminating mis- 
sionary information and promoting syste- 
matic giving. 
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A LAYMAN’S IMPRESSIONS. 
By G. F. Gigson, Esa., VANCOUVER. 


Editor Presbyterian Record. 

As the single Lay member of a visiting 
Committee to the Presbytery of Kamloops, 
during a two weeks’ tour of that field, com- 
ing into contact with many new phases of 
church work and conditions, my views and 
opinions in many respects have undergone 
a certain amount of readjustment; and 
possibly some of the impressions formed as 
a result of this experience may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

During our trip we addressed evening 
meetings at ten different places, and attend- 
ed services at three different Home Mission 
stations on the one Sabbath spent in the 
field. The noticeable lack of interest in the 
church’s work in some places, and the very 
manifest interest in others, struck me very 
forcibly, and gave rise to some speculation 
on my part as to where the cause lay. 

The indifference on the one hand was not 
confined to any particular class, or set of 
conditions, any more than was the active 
spiritual interest on the other. 

Possibly the service which appealed most 
to me during the trip, was one held on 
the Sunday evening in a remote part of the 
Presbytery, supplying only a limited num- 
ber of people, and reached by most of them 
travelling over dark and muddy roads. 

The service was held in a little building, 
imperfectly lighted and devoid of anything 
but the barest of furnishings, for the per- 
sonal comfort of the worshippers. A little 
reed organ played by a young lady with 
rare taste and feeling led the praise; and 
the sermon, an excellent one, was preached 
by a young student; and an hour of whole- 
some and helpful worship was enjoyed 
by the meeting. 

The earnestness with which they express- 
ed the desire that the worship be maintain- 
ed at least once a week during the winter 
was, to say the least, pathetic; and was 
itself ample proof that it was a bright spot 
in their daily and narrow routine of life. 


The difficulty of maintaining regular ser- 
vice at some of the mission stations during 
winter, and even at any time during the 
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year, becomes quite understandable to any 
one who will take the trouble to see the 
situation. 

Sparse settlement scattered throughout 
narrow valleys makes the fields long and 
the stations far between; and the mission- 
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ary who supplies these charges is liable to © 
find that his Sabbath service involves travel | 
on that day of from twenty to forty miles, 
over neither level nor particularly well built - 


roads. 

The discouragements of carrying on the 
work under such conditions are many. In 
such fields, the courage, faith and grit of 
the young student missionary are put to 
the test; and, if he comes through it suc- 
cessfully, without loss of spirit, or bitter- 
ness, he emerges from the situation a 
stronger man, and has proven his title to 
larger fields. 


One impression made upon me was that 
for such work we ought to send in our 
brightest and most capable young men. 
Frequently we find, however, that the very 
reverse is the case; and a man who has 
proven a misfit in almost every other branch 
of the work is put in charge of some small 
or out-of-the-way cause, where the work 
of building up and holding together is 
bound to suffer. 

The cause of this is two-fold, lack of 
men and lack of means. No one else can 
appreciate the needs of a field quite as 
keenly as the superintendent in charge; 
and who, in his endeavors to supply every 
station, has no choice but to use just such 
material as he has, disposing of it to the 
best possible advantage. 


While there is some room for regret over 
the existence of such conditions, there are, 
on the other hand, many encouraging 
features in connection with the work; and 
the cheery, hopeful tone and _ optimistic 
spirit of the people speak well for the 
work being done in this field. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
clean, wholesome character of the settlers. 
Everywhere we met Eastern Canadians, old 
country English and Scotch people of intel- 
ligence, purpose and thrift, just the class 
out of which the most desirable citizen- 
ship will develop. 
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Perhaps the impression that was most 
deeply borne in upon me was that, as a 
church, we are not realizing just what a 
great opportunity lies at our doors for the 
pre-empting, so to speak, of these rapidly 
developing districts for Christ, and how 
inadequate are our efforts to meet the 
situation. I am convinced, if our people 
but knew something of the up-hill fight 
being carried on by the missionaries, of the 
needs and possibilities, a heartier support 
would be forthcoming. 

I could not but notice a feeling in cer- 
tain quarters that the church was indiffer- 
ent to their needs. My own conviction is 
that the trouble is less indifference than 
ignorance. The thought occurred to me 
that, if some of the ministers of our 
leading churches could spend a few weeks 
of their annual vacation in visiting these 
fields, instead of flying off to the South 
or the East, a many sided benefit might 
accrue. The people, as well as the mis- 
sionaries, so visited, would be cheered and 
refreshed, the visitors themselves would get 
fresh knowledge and inspiration; and, by 
imparting this to their own congregation, 
stimulate a work that is at present being 
carried on under many handicaps. 


The trip was in every way a pleasure to 
me; and the memory of the cloudless at- 
mosphere of the Okanagan, the dazzling 
sunny days, the clear moonlight nights, the 
deep blue skies, bespangled with sparkling, 
dancing stars, reflected in the crystal waters 
of Okanagan Lake, will not soon leave me; 
and, for the hospitality tendered us by the 
many friends we met, as bountiful and 
lavish as it was genuine, I can find no words 
with which to fully express my apprecia- 
tion. 


Vancouver, B.C., October 26, 1910. 
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Let us not forget that life is brief; that 
time hurries; that the hour is critical; and 
that what we do to make our memories of 
earth beautiful in heaven, and heaven it- 
self more populous for ever, must be done 
with noble service, with generosity, with 
sacrifice, with love and with prayer, and 
done at once. 
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HOME MISSION IN NORTHERN 
ONTARIO. 


BY REV ide Loy a ns,  E,1),, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Province of Ontario contains one 
hundred and forty-six millions of acres, of 
which one hundred and twelve millions be- 
long to Northern Ontario. This vast ter- 
ritory, the late Mr. Childerhose spoke of as 
“the middle link between the Hast and 
West;” but for many years, by the great 
majority of Canadian citizens, it was con- 
sidered a barrier separating, rather than 
a link binding Fastern civilization to West- 
ern progress. Recently, however, the 
sturdy prospector, bushranger and _ settler 
have spied out the land and brought such 
glowing reports of hidden wealth and 
undeveloped resources that the district is 
no longer considered frost-bound and _ bar- 
ren—the home of “my lady of the snows” 
only, but a land of wheat and barley, of 
pine and pulp, a land whose stones are 
iron, and out of whose hills you may dig 


silver and gold. 
CU 


So that, now, every well-informed man 
knows that Northern Ontario supplies over 
one half the revenue of the whole province, 
and that the wealth of its wooded hills is 
one of the greatest material assets of the 
people. He knows something of the great 
industries at Sault Ste. Marie and its forty 
million investment; of Sudbury, where is 
the largest and practically only nickel de- 
posit known; of Cobalt that has produced 
forty-five millions, thus giving Canada third 
place among the silver-producing countries 
of the world. He has also heard of Porcu- 
pine with its promise of gold, and the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the great clay belt 
which is tapped by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and _ traversed 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Hearing of these great resources, men 
have come from all continents and corners 
of the globe untik now a district which, 
yesterday, had a population of a few hun- 
dred hunters and trappers, has to-day hun- 
dreds of thousands actively engaged in de- 
veloping its hidden treasures. 

This population the church must care for 
now or lose forever. There are the pros- 
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pectors, the miners, the lumbermen, and the 
railroad builders, for these Christ died, and 
to them the missionary should be sent with 
the message of forgiveness and love. 

This message is also much needed by the 
lonely settlers and by the mothers, who 
too often are forced to train their children 
without the aid of school or church. 

A lady once said to me, “Nobody knows 
what it means to have the missionary come 
into the settlement. I remember the first 
time he called at our home. I was helping 
to unload grain in the barn, and when I 
learned who the stranger was, I ran to the 
house unable to restrain the tears for joy 
that my prayer had been answered, and at 
last the church had sent a minister to help 
me train my boy and girl for Christ.” Five 
years before she had left her cozy home in 
Old Ontario, and come to this country a 
bride. Do not such incidents make one feel 
like. praying, “God. have -mercy;on «the 
church which leaves such a mother for five 
years without the messenger of Him who 
said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven?’ ” 

What about the foreigner?- According to 
a report of the Census Bureau at Ottawa, 
three hundred and _ eighty-one thousand 
seven hundred over sea immigrants came 
into Canada between May, 1906 and 1909. 
Of these, one hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred went into our great 
West; but two hundred and _ thirty-three 
thousand remained east of Winnipeg. Many 
of these drifted into our cities and intensi- 
fied the ‘“‘ward-problem,” but thousands of 
them are found in all parts of Northern 
Ontario from Kenora to Cochrane and be- 
yond. 


To realize something of the greatness of 
our foreign problem, Hast and West, one 
needs but to know that of thirty-two funer- 
als conducted last year in Cobalt, by the 
Presbyterian minister, nearly half were 
foreign; and that. in one afternoon in the 
miners’ hospital he found eight different 
languages spoken. 

Knowing the temptations which meet 
these new comers at every turn, we may 
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seriously ask, shall these sons of the 
stranger build up our walls? For, truly, as 
our late superintendent said, “The enemy 
is in the land busy sowing tares and if the 
church is not watchful there will some day 
be a fearful harvest of intemperance, dis- 
honesty and lust.” 

What shall happen when a hundred in- 
dustries, as great as those at the “S00,” 
shall have found their home by the great 
rivers of the north; when the hills from 
Lake of the Woods to James Bay shall have 
revealed their wealth hidden for “a million 
years and a day;” when the waters of the 
Huron and Hudson shall be bound together 
by a network of railways; when the great 
clay belt, now an unbroken forest, shall 
have become one vast fertile field, dotted 
with a thousand communities, towns and 
cities? 

Shall these sons be numbered among the 
strong and the sane? Shall these daugh- 
ters of the North blush with the beauty of 
a pure life and good? This is the problem 
of the church, which problem the church 
has endeavored to solve, and the splendid 
work of our faithful superintendents and 
missionaries shall not be known until the 
real records are read. 

If, however, the demands of the present 
are to be adequately met, we must put forth 
even greater efforts. As Canadians, we 
must realize that the problem of. the pres- 
ent is not the political problem, nor the in- 
dustrial problem, nor the commercial problem 
but the problem of developing the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of those who in 
future shall direct the affairs of our coun- 
try. We believe that many are realizing 
this and the time is almost here when 
every intelligent, patriotic citizen will not 
only be an ardent advocate, but an en- 
thusiastic supporter of a great national mis- 
sionary policy—a policy so strong and 
great that men and women shall lend their 
wealth and wisdom, and catching the joy 
of service shall give themselves and their 
sons and daughters to plant the blue ban- 
ner of Christ’s purity and love wherever 
claim is staked or homestead held. 


The Children’s’ Record. 


A CATECHISM. 
For the Young People. 


Q.— What is the Church of Rome? 

A.—It is an organization with its head in 
Rome who claims control in all the world. 

Q@.— What kind of government has it? 

A.—An absolute monarchy. 

Q.— Who is its head? 

A.—The pope. 

Q@.—What does he claim to be? 

A.—He claims to be God’s viceroy, or vice- 
gerent, on earth. 

Q@.—What authority does 
such? . 

A.—He claims that as the world is sub- 
ject to God, it should be subject to him as 
God’s representative. 


he claim as 


Q.—In what department of life does he 
claim authority? 

A.—In every department, civil and reli- 
gious. All peoples, all nations, all govern- 
ments should obey him in all things. 


Q.—Through what channels does he give 
his commands to the world? 

A.—Through the church, its 
priests, ete. 

Q.— What is the part of the Roman Catho- 
lic people? 

A.—Simply to believe what the church 
teaches them, and to do what the church 
tells them. 


Q@.— What difference between their teach- 
ing and Protestant teaching? 

A.—Protestants are taught to “Search 
the Scriptures” to find out their duty to 
God and man; Romanists are taught simply 
to believe what the church tells them. 


bishops, 


Q.—What is the effect of such teaching? 
A.—It keeps in perpetual submission the 
people who follow it. 


Q@.—What liberty is given to other reli- 
gious worship where Rome holds sway? 

A.—None. Rome claims it to be her 
right and duty to compel all others to wor- 
ship as she directs, and where she can do 
so she enforces that claim. 


Q@.—Does such compulsion and persecu- 


tion originate with the Roman Catholic 
people? 

A.—No, for they are often our kind 
neighbors and good friends. Wherever 


they have a hand.in persecution it is be- 
cause they are taught by Rome that it is a 
duty to suppress heresy. 


Q.—What follows when Roman Catholic 
people think for themselves? 

A.—Resentment against clerical 
and rejection of such control, as seen in 
France and Italy in recent years, and in 
Spain and Portugal in recent months. 


control 


Q@.— What is needed when people begin to 
think for themselves in religious matters? 

A.»-The Word of God in their own lan- 
guage. 


Q.—In what countries of the world has 
Rome the greatest power to-day over the 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the people? 

A.—In the Province of Quebec Rome has 
probably as much power as in any other 
country, and more than in most countries. 


@.——What proportion of the population 
of Canada is French Roman Catholic? 
A.—Probably one-fourth. 


Q.—What is their great needs? 
A.— Freedom to think and act for them- 
selves in matters civil and religious. 


Q@.—What can give true freedom to a 
people? 

A.—The Truth of God as made known in 
His Word. 


Q.— What is our great duty to our French 
Canadian fellow country men? 

A.—To give them the Word of God in 
their own language. 


Q.—Through what agency is our church 
doing this? 

A.—By our work of French Evangeliza- 
tion. 

Q@.—What department of that work should 
be of special interest to boys and girls? 

A.—The  Pointe-aux-Trembles Mission 
Schools. 
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HOW CYRUS HAMLIN LEARNED TO 
GIVE. 


In the cemetery at Lexington, 
stands the monument of Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin. Erected by the gifts of his Ar- 
menian friends, it shows how they loved 
him who had wrought so long and so de- 
votedly, as a missionary in Asia Minor, 
for their people. 

The way in which he early learned to 
give to missions is interestingly told by 
himself in “My Life and Times:” 

“About the year 1820 or 1821, a proposal 
was made to our church to respond to the 
call for aid to educate heathen boys in 
Christian schools in India. A penny con- 
tribution box was offered to the Sunday 
audience at the door, as they passed out. 
The cent was the limit in one direction 
against half-cents, but in the other there 
was no limit. The object was to raise a 
dollar a month. 


“All the boys and girls were invited to 
try for a cent a week. There was little 
money in the country, and the trade* was 
largely barter. But there was a potash fac- 
tory in the place, and ashes commanded a 
good price. The boys could cultivate a po- 
tato patch. Good potatoes were ten cents a 
bushel. Girls could braid straw for hats 
and bonnets, or knit woolen underwear. 


By hook and by crook the box collected 
its dollar a month, adults putting in the 
larger contributions. Much interest was 
excited in the work, and we thought we 
were doing something great. It was more 
difficult then for a boy to earn a cent. than 
it is now to earn a nickel. 

“We had four great days 
First of all, Thanksgiving Day, then the 
Fourth of July—‘the glorious Fourth.’ 
Election Day was a holiday, and we always 
had election cake and some boyish sports. 
But the annual muster was the great day. 
Then a regiment turned out, and this was 
all ‘the pomp and circumstance of war’ our 
eyes were privileged to see. Hverybody 
went to it. When there was a sham fight 
with the Indians in war paint and feathers, 
it was to us intensely exciting. 

“T remember well one morning when—I 
suppose I was about ten or eleven years old 
—J was to start off alone, my brother being 
ill; and as I was delayed by chores, the 
boys of the neighborhood had all gone; but 
I didn't care, 

“When I got myself in order, my dear 
mother gave me seven cents for spending 
money, for gingerbread, buns, etc. A cent 
then was worth more than it is now in 
such purchases. In giving it she said to 
me, ‘Perhaps, Cyrus, you will put a cent. 
or two into the contribution box at Mrs. 
Farrar’s.’ : 


in the year. 
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“As I was trudging along I began to 
question: ‘Shall I drop in one cent or two? 
I wish mother hadn’t said one or two.’ I 
finally decided on two, and felt satisfied. 
Five: cents would furnish all I could eat, 
and more, too; but after a time conscience 
began to torment me: ‘Five for yourself and 
two for the heathen! Five for gingerbread 
and two for souls!’ So I said four for gin- 
gerbread and three for souls. I couldn’t 
make a firm stand there very long, and I 
said three for gingerbread and four for the 
souls of the heathen. 

“I would have drawn the line there but 
for my foolish pride. The boys would find 
out that I had only three cents! Bute 
was at Mrs. Farrar’s open door, and there 
was the contribution box, and I had the 
seven cents in my hand. I said, ‘Hang it 
all! I'll dump them all in and have no more 
bother about it.’ So I did, and went away 
contented. 


“T played shy of the refreshment stands, 
and by three or four o’clock I had had 
enough of military glory, and made for 
home. I had been on my feet from early 
dawn, with absolutely nothing after my 
early breakfast. I was just as tired as a 
little boy could be who had never fasted in 
that way before. 

“IT burst into the house and cried out: 
‘Mother, I’m as hungry as a bear! I haven’t 
had a mouthful to eat to-day.’ 

“Why, Cyrus, have you lost the money 
I gave you?’ 

““*No, mother, but you didn’t give it to 
me right. If you had given me eight cents 
or six cents, I would have divided it half 
and half. But you gave me seven. I 
couldn’t divide it, and so I dropped it all in 
together.’ 

“You poor boy!’ she said, smiling in 
tears; and soon IJ had such a bowl of bread 
and milk as I had never eaten and no mon- 
arch ever ate.” 


SEVEN GOOD RULES. 


Here are seven short rules to help a 
young (or old) Christian to grow; 

Never neglect daily prayer. 

Never neglect daily Bible reading. 

Never think you can deceive God about 
yourself. 

Never let a day pass without trying to do 
a Christian act. 

Never do anything you cannot ask God’s 
blessing upon. . 

Never take your rule of life from other 
Christians, ‘but from Christ. Ask, “What 
would He do in my place?” 


Never believe that which contradicts the 
Word of God. 
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HOW CLAUDE WAS PROMOTED. 


By Frep Myron Cosy. 


On’ a far-off summer day, more than four 
centuries ago, a young lad was busy watch- 
ing.some sheep in a green meadow not far 
from a_ great forest. The lad had keen, 
bright eyes and a happy, sunny face, and 
he was singing blithely and contentedly as 
he looked after the wandering sheep. But 
his rough tunic and wooden shoes showed 
that he belonged to the very lowest class 
of the peasantry. 

A horseman who had ridden out of the 
wood and very quietly approached him, 
suddenly accosted him. 

“Well, my lad,’ he said, “you seem very 
contented with your work. Can you tell 
me how far it is to the castle? I have lost 
my way.” 

The shepherd boy looked at his interro- 
gator sharply. He was a medium-sized 
man, and his plain clothes did not indicate 
any high rank. He thought that the man 
might be one of the king’s officers at the 
royal castle of Blois who had wandered 
from his course. 

“The king’s castle is eight miles distant. 
If it was not for those trees,’ pointing to 
an adjacent part of the forest, “you could 
see its towers from here.” 

“Will you be my guide?” asked the offi- 
cer. “I’m afraid I shall never find my 
way.” 

“Nay, I can not leave my master’s sheep,” 
answered the lad. 

“But I have gold; see, I can pay you 
royally,’ and the man took a handful of 
gold coins from his purse. “Here is more 
money than you can earn in a year tend- 
ing sheep.” 

“But my time is not my own; it belongs 
to my master. The sheep would perhaps 
be lost.” 

“TJ am tired and hungry. I have been 
out ever since sunrise, and you care more 
for a few sheep than you do for a man’s 
life.” ' 

“Nay, sir; you shall not starve,’ cried 
the boy. “I will share my dinner with 
you, and I will set you in the right path, 
which, if you follow, you will reach the 
castle in good time.” 

“Well, I see you are honest, and you have 
a kind heart, after all,’ said the officer. 
“What is your name, my lad?” 

The boy answered modestly that his 
name was Claude, that he had come from 
the town of La Roche, and that his father 
and mother were dead. 

“And you are content with this kind of 
work?” asked this visitor. 

“Yes, until I can find something better,” 
said the boy. 
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“T do not see but that you are as well 
off as the king,’ declared the man. 

“They say Louis is a very good king. 
Did you ever see him?” 

“Oh, yes; many times,” said the visitor. 
“He has long thin legs and a big head. I 
would know him anywhere.” 

The boy smiled at the man’s description. 
“He is not handsome, then. He must have 
a good heart, however, or else they would 
not call him the ‘Father of his People.’ ” 

“Oh, he is good enough as kings go,” as- 
sented the stranger. ‘“‘But, boy, where is 
the dinner you promised to share with me? 
Iam as hungry as a wolf.” 

Claude drew out his mid-day lunch, 
which consisted of a loaf of black bread 
and a piece of dry cheese, and the man 
dismounted and sat down with him in the 
shade and partook of the coarse fare with 
the gusto of a hungry man. 

“Your dinner is not so bad,’ he 
“put where is your wine?” 

Claude pointed to the brook which flowed . 
not far away. 

“That is the only drink I have,” he said, 
“and it is very good when one is thirsty.” 

“You are something of a philosopher, my 
lad,’ said the stranger, as he came back 
from the stream wiping his mouth. “You 
are deserving of a better place than keep- 
ing sheep. If you will come to the castle 
to-morrow I will introduce you to the king, 
and we will see what can be done for you.” 

“I cannot go to-morrow,” returned the 
boy, “but my master gives me Saturday 
afternoons, and I will come up to the castle 
then. But how shall I find you?” 

The officer puiled out a Louis d’or from 
his purse and handed it to the lad. “Show 
that to the guards and they will conduct 
you to me. And now, my lad, you say, fol- 
low the path that leads by yonder trees and 
I will reach Blois? And do not forget your 
promise.” 

In another moment the man had mounted 
his steed and rode away down the forest 
path. 

“He is probably one of the royal guards 
or he wouldn’t know the king so well,” 
thought the lad, as he turned again to his 
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sheep. But he did not forget to go up to 
Blois on the Saturday afternoon, though 
his heart almost misgave him as he ap- 


proached the grand chateau. 


The great courtyard was thronged with 
groups of gaily-dressed nobles and officers, 
and Claude hardly knew what to do. At 
last he approached aman standing on 
guard at one of the entrances, with a hal- 
bert in his hand, and showed him the gold 
piece that the horseman had given him. 

The guardsman beckoned to an officer in 
gay dress, and, with a peculiar smile, asked 
him to conduct the lad to the king. 

King Louis the Twelfth, the “Father of 
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his People,’ was standing amid a crowd ot 
courtiers and lackeys when the officer ush- 
ered Claude into his presence. For a mo- 
ment the boy was thunderstruck, for in the 
king he recognised his visitor in the mea- 
dows. 

“Ah, I see you are surprised,” observed 
Louis, as Claude took off his ragged hat in 
the presence of royalty, “but you have no- 
thing to be ashamed of. My friends,’ said 
the king to his courtiers, “the other day 
this lad shared his dinner with Louis of 
Orleans and also did him a service. To- 
day I reward him by adopting him into my 
household and making him a page. ‘Claude 
de la Roche, I have sent a purse of gold to 
your master, and here is another for you 
to buy yourself a court dress. We shall ex- 
pect great things of you.” 

And Claude fulfilled his promise. He was 
faithful and loyal as a page in the royal 
household as he was as a shepherd boy. He 
rose from one post of honour to another 
until he became one of the successful mili- 
tary officers of his time. Those who are 
familiar with French history will recall the 
name of Marshal de la Roche, one of the 
great generals of Francis the First, and one 
of the noblest men of France, who won his 
first promotion through his faithfulness to 
duty when a poor shepherd boy.—Messen- 
ger for the Children. 


And. now boys the Editor of the Record 
has just one thought regarding the above 
story, which he would like you to re- 
member, and it is tnis;— 

Claude de la Roche was just as good and 
true a boy, and as healthy and happy, and 
as worthy of honor and respect, when he 
was tending his sheep as when he was a 
page at court or in command of armies. 

The great thing in life is to be a true, 
manly boy or man, one who takes Jesus 
Christ for his Saviour and pattern and 
guide. Then, whatever be the position in 
- life, he will respect himself, his fellow men 
will respect him and God will honor him. 

The riches and honor and fame that are 
sometimes called success, must soon be left 
behind, the man himself goes on, into an- 
other life, and what he is here he will be 
there. 

If a boy gets worldly promotion, and comes 
to wealth and honor, and becomes at the 
same time less humble and kindly and help- 
ful and pure and true, he is not making a 
success of life but a failure. 

Make it the first aim in life to be true 
MEN, then if wealth and honor come to 
you, it will mean added opportunity of 
doing good and helping others. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLEDGE. 


O dear little babies far over the sea, 

In China or India, where’er you may be, 

In Africa, Burma, Korea, Japan, 

We're going to help you as fast as we ‘can. 

Your little brown faces are looking this way, 

Your little ‘brown hands reach for ours to- 
day. 


And this is the secret we’ll "tell far und 
wide— 

With you our best things were going to di- 
vide. 


We'll send you our Jesus—He’s your Jesus, 
too, 
We wish all your 
loves you, 
We'll send you our Bible; then when you 
are grown, 

You never will worship those idols of stone: 

The light that shines here you will see by 
and by, 

If to send it in earnest we little folks try; 

So we're saving our pennies and praying 
each night. 

That we may help make your lives happy 
and bright.—Sel. 


mammas knew how he 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


Among the papers left by an aged servant 
of Christ, who, though she possessed com- 
paratively little of this world’s goods, lived 
a happy and useful life and entered into 
her rest in the eighty-first year of her age, 
there was found, in her own handwriting, 
a single sheet of paper headed “things to 
be thankful for,” and under this caption the 
following items.— 

I thank the Lord for life. 
ure of health I enjoy. 

I thank Him that I am in the possession 
of my reason. 

I thank Him for my sight. 
for my hearing. 

i thank Him for exemption from bodily 
pain. 

I thank Him for my home. I thank Him 
for the grace given to my children. 

I thank Him for their affection and care 
for me. 

I thank Him that I have no fear of ever 
coming to want. 

I thank Him that I have not only means 
to suitably clothe my body, but a sufficient 
surplus to be erabled to experience the feel- 
ing occasionally that “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

I thank Him for the many spiritual bless- 
ings I enjoy. 

I thank Him for the desire I have to carry 
out the Golden Rule. 

I thank Him for the promise that they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
shall be filled. 

And I thank Him for the hope of Heaven 
through Jesus Christ.—Ex. 


For the meas- 


I thank Him 


1910 
CHURCH GOING FOR BOYS. 


“But, mother, a fellow doesn’t get much 
good going to church when the whole busi- 
ness bores him.” 

“My son,’ said Mr. Stevens, laying down 
his fork, “I have something to tell you.” 

Mr. Stevens was a man of few words, 
often sitting silent through the entire meal, 
and at his earnest voice we all stopped 
eating. 

“When I went to college,’ he continued, 
“I promised my mother to attend church 
every Sunday morning, and I did. For sev- 
eral months it was a trial and a bore, but it 
brought me one of the greatest blessings of 
my life. A young man can gain nothing 
but good from regular attendance at 
church, and I expect it from you so long as 
you have respect for my authority, whe- 
ther you like it or not.” 


This sounded very stern, but Mary touch- 
ed her father’s arm. “Won’t you tell us 
about it?” she asked. 


“There's ‘not much to tell. “I went to 
church when it rained, and when it snowed; 
when the boys were amazed, and when they 
ridiculed. I suppose it did seem queer to 
them, for I was not a Christian.” 

“You were a lover of your mother,” said 
irs. Stevens. 


Her husband flashed her a grateful lock. 
“I was,” he said briefly. 

“But father,” persisted Mary, “you have 
not told us about the blessing it brought 
you.” 

I caught my breath. Mr. Stevens was 
not given to retailing his emotions, and I 
should not have dared the remark; but he 
took no offence. 


“T had a roommate after Christmas, and 
he went to church with me. I don’t know 
why I was such a fool as to go all alone 
that first term. I could have found some- 
one to accompany me, I’m sure.” 


I did not wonder at his going alone. Mr. 
Stevens was that sort of a man. 


“When you don’t like to attend church,” 
he continued, ‘“‘take someone with you. It 
helps matters wondrously.” 

There was silence a minute. 

“But about the blessing,’ said Mary. 


Mr. ‘Stevens smiled. “You'd call it a very 
commonplace blessing,’ he said, “but it 
made me over again, and gave me a new 
purpose in life. My son, do you know of one 
instance where your influence has made a 
man better—drawn him from evil ways?” 

“No father,’ said the young man, in a 
low tone. 


“Then don’t quit church-going yet for a 
while. You have not got your eyes open.” 

“But how about the blessing?” inquired 
Mary. 
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“H’m! I found out that I had been re- 
commended by the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
to my roommate as a companion who 
would help him to quit his evil ways.” Mr. 
Stevens was transformed. His eyes flashed 
and his voice trembled; his face was al} 
aglow. “Think ‘of -it! Iwas’ not ‘even’ a 
Christian, and yet that young man who had 
fallen among wild companions, and sought 
help, was sent to me, and I knew nothing 
of it. I thank God and my mother that 
I lived straight and steady those days.” 


“And your room mate reformed?” asked 
Mary. 

“Hoe did, and he and I joined the church 
together the following Easter. That’s what 
came of church attendance, even though I 
took no pleasure in it. The Y.M.C.A. Secre- 
tary told me that all he knew of me was 
that for three months I had attended church 
every Sunday morning, with no one to 
urge it, nor even anyone to accompany me.” 

Mr. Stevens arose and pushed back his 
chair..- S‘My.:son,”, he said,’ “stick . to the 
church. Some day it will surely bring you 
a blessing which will sweeten the hard 
places of your life.’—The Christian Guar- 
dian. 


THE ONE WHO FOLLOWS. 


One day an old umbrella-mender brought 
his skeleton frames and tinkering tools 
into the alley at the back of my office. As 
he sat on a box in the sun mending the 
broken and torn umbrellas, I noticed that 
he seemed to take unusual pains—testing 
the cloth, carefully measuring, and strong- 
ly sewing the covers. Being always in- 
terested in any one who does a piece of 
work well, I went out to talk to him a few 
minutes. 

“You seem extra careful,’ I remarked. 

“Yes,” he said, working without looking 
up, “I try to do good work.” 

“Your customers would not know the dif- 
ference until you were gone,” I suggested. 

“No, I suppose not.” 

‘Do you ever expect to come back?” 

SSINGG cd 

“Then why are you so particular?” 

“So that it. will be easier for the mext 
fellow who comes along,” he answered 
simply. “If I put on shoddy cloth or do bad 
work they will find it out in a few weeks, 
and then the next mender that comes along 
will get the cold shoulder or the bulldog— 
see?” 

Yes, I saw, and I wished that every 
worker in every trade and profession had 
as generous a conception of his duty to his 
calling as this itinerant umbrella-mender.— 
Exchange. 
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‘Ellisboro’ s.s..........» 14 80/Red Deer Lake... 10 |Cranbrookes.s .,...... 11 50)/Crook’s Brook s.s .,... RO 
CAPO ores ROOUO aiid 49 35|Claresholm............ 8 Kelowna TOS So eae 73 |Carroll’sCor.ss.. .... 216 
GOW SB eee eles OD| Calgary.ist. Awe.So accor 20 (eae AE 35 25)Gay’s Riv. Cors.s.s.... 1 
Rush Lake ..........,. 3 |Red Deer Lake........ 20 Prine Rupert 8.6 .... 10 20)/Lyon’s Brook s.s....... 4 50 
eH TADCIS cases: TOO mC aloary yy hcxeemasnt Te LEDOMLOVIe! s.S ie 1 PAY) 
Wallace s.s ..... ..... 4 50|/Letnbridge, Kxs.s..... 12 30/Fort Langley s.s. ..... 275} Wew Brunswick 
Pleasant Views.s ..... 10 |Davisburg ............ 11 85)Salmos.s.. 9 60 
Drinkwater, Un. ss. 5 60|/Pine Creek............ 22 20 Kamloops, St. And... . 70 Chatham, St. Jno s.s..§$ : 
Dubue s.s .... . 1b IMCITOSG Raa dieacicceneeritne 4 25|Nanaimo, Mission s. Ss. 8 Hovetown ScBe svete tere lee 
Lang s.s wets 2 35) Vegrevilles.s.... ..... 3 35'N. Vancouver, St. A 5.8. 10°20'S) Branchis:s ice sae i 50 
Macdowalls s.....,.... 50|Edmontn, E. Ends.s.. 5 (|St, Aidan’s s.s....,..... 8 15|Napan, Un, s.s : 3 53 
Lacombe 8.8........+--= . 10 |Gordon Heads.s. ..... 6 45|St. Stephen, St. pis ss ws 
Aliberta Coltness 8.s 3 |Victoria, St. A........ 160 40|/St. John, St. Ste, s 8 59 
Lethbridge, St: A.s.s.. 5 50) Ladysmith, ists.s...... 16 90 Hampton SSinsene 2 45 
@arditt sss ee en 4 Oo |/ELomewoodiaeson.. 4 70|Tynehead : Aas Doakton s.s ..... ... 4 $6 
Pine Creek 8.8...... oe 10525| Billhurst sissvs2 220... 24/50 (Union Bay en eddie sa.s 6 25|Lornevilies.s.... 3 
Magrath’ s:Si.2.....0- MOM DCAVeL Lake S.8yen-teciele 2 30\Fort Steeles.s......... 3 |Escuminac Flats, s.s. 3 30 
Jumbo Valley s.s ..... 4 75|West Hopess......... 5 MAG WAYASIS semi nee - 25 
DCOLOWICkIS Saree) cece 4 45|Homestead s.s......... 3 80/Extension ss ..,,..... 2 25 Prince Edward 
Valley Centres.s. 47. 1 Obi Agricola 1. (...25..4. 1 40) Haneys.s ..... Sop hoe 6 45 isiand 
Strathcona, br.s.s..... 6 |Calgary, St. Pa. s.s ... 25 55) Victoria, Ist,...........150 
IPASSDUTOIS.S aie pints 4 |Partridge Hillss.s..... 275lClintons.s  ..... .. 2 60)Head Hilisboros.s....$ 1 
Agricola sd si. 0: : 20|Partridge..........-« - 3 50|Malakwas.s.......... 1 45)Albértons.s. A) AG 
MACKEY 8.80 onic see wes 3745|Manleyiyij. we esnise'e 1 50\|Revelstokes.s_ . ... 15 85|Campbltn, Lot 4 s. Pod 
Pincher Crk, s,s........ 13 |Creek Sides.s ......... 4 25|Victoria, St. Col....... Ch ils; Montague 8.8. PaNeo 
Raymond s.s. we» 2 60/Calgary, Knox..........29 50/Port Hammond s.s..., 5 20\Summerfield s.s.. 9 
oe aaa 8.8........ 225|Lone Pine ss ..... .- 3 05|Sooke, Knox s.s.. . 1 67\Tryons.s. BA Rood Ae 
Fairview 8.8 .... 2 {Willowdale s.s......... 7 20 Vancouver, Ist s.s...... 20 Marshfield 8.8 .....-.-. 4 
IMUICONESS ree et ase 5 25/Glenbow...,.......+--°.8 2 25|Rv. P. Fleming BL e Jets , 8 60| Junction Road s.s..... 4 
TnOrial 8.8 vote. sos) 2 OS GAN MOLO 6.5.5. ,)hosoke'e 6 |Ladner, St. And,. ..... 4 10|Bedeque............... 10 
Sarcee Butte s.s........ 2 10/Lougheed, 8.8.......... 2 jE, Deltawies, epee: ioe ee 
EELOC WBS» wceesie siieleee 6 15|MacLeod, St. A. s.s.. . 6 95)PenderIs,s.s.. ...... 7 20 Newfoundland 
IDG GIO EE scoobuGopence a 45 Armstrong 8.8 .....---- 8 95 
Tilia ae veseeds. cece 10 British Cotur bia |Hullcar vesesesses. 4 65|Harbor Grace, St. A.s.s.$4 
Bethel s.s.... hee) Kitsilanorg:siaesetes on 20 25 
W. LL. Hamilton....... 150 |Grand Forks, s.s $11 05! Abbotsford s.s......... 5 Miscellaneous 
Cumberland s,s ....... 3 50|Sapperton S.8 ... ..... 9 35) Vancouver, Chal, .....150 
FANN OSIS*Sk ee eee ee 1 55|Slocan City 8.8. wees LOVA Tberniy Ind vsiclincwcunt 21 se net EE i zs 
Edmontn, Wmstrs.s... 34 40/Ymir 3.8.0... oe. cess 26 |Alberni, St. And. s.s..... 3 50|Friend., , 
Coleman Ss.s. ..--.-e 6 |Arrowhead 8.8 Ae crn ities 8 85) Vancouver, Ist....... .354 35|W. H. M. ae 
Camrose, 1st .8........ 5 741Van Andas. Soba Js! Ww. 3 EO aioe Murat a 10,000 
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Two copies, $1.00; three, $1.25; Tour to six, $1.50. 
in parcels of six or more, 25 cents each. 
Postage abroad locts. yearly. 


Subseriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, tor part of the year, 
ending with ‘December. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel, 
Yhe Rrcoorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe REcORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution ig church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a@ copy in every family 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
Thereis no other way in which 
<o much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents 


Some churches pay forit from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order, 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par, 
Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent 
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Foreign Missions.. 


Received 


during Oct. 


Ree’d Mar. 1) Wolfville.. ..... 


to Oct, 31 


$950.08 $33.639,12 


New Jersey 5.8... 1 
Black Riv. Bridge, s.s.. 5 
Little Branch s.s...... 5 
Hardwicke 8.8...... 5 

. 90 
Robinsonville ss ..... 2 5d 
Riv. John, Salem s.s.. 15 65 
Bethany, 8.s 217 


O’ Leary s.s iN “Us 3 35 
Brookland s.s . Seiclee (i a RONOT 
James McLean......... 30 


Darmouth s.s... 
EXP ALIS Goleman te 


Hartsvilles.s .... 
Great Village s.s. 5 25 
Mundleville s.s ... 4 25 


wih’ Ve Per T.G.Jas. Demarara 50 Andover, Tilley Gladwi in 20 
Home Missions... 252.60 3,630.56 Glace Bay,St. Paul'ss.s 14 Hx, Park St. s.s . 50 
: Mrs, Wm. Caldwell.... 2 Hx, Park St. 8.8. pee e ake ee ys 
Augmentation Otige 389.15 1 »/36.91 aie AP Boke ri x eae iN eer te a Paul’s 100 55 
' Smuithfheld/s.sii. occ. 1 .Branch,Riv. Johnss 14 
College eeoee0Ce ene e eee 289.32 6, 678, 70 Henry SoS Whee le By ak ae 1 Diamond SS wy hc. ee eee 1 5m 
a ne aed Harcourt 8.s. wees a) 1389/0080 COVE 6.8... 26. sees 3 
A. & T. Ministers. e 26.25 1,650,30 Ah Smith Grant aus Ku 25 aaa Ss. Ss Bkbey) 1 40 
} : a Mountalnss..... 1 67)‘SA Oia Neate LY 10 
French Evangeliztn 24.67 579.06) pact River Street Har- Millvilles. ees 1 75 
DOT) BsSU Nome 1 ide Riv. Dennis s 2 
Pt-aux-Trembles... 55.00 139.50 Shediac ..... eS TROO Sapa Cheek s.s 4 
is Fox Harbor 8.8. 2 50\Kincardines.s..,... ... 3 
For Northwest.. 116.35 2,168.55 Almas. £ ON Bin A eWay 6 en eyirsete | YW Parmar) 14 04 
nt Aanan? Rerund Wey awe stele Hae) rincetown, seven s.s 10 
Childr en sDay Col. 863.09 1,046.26 Marble Mountain i 20 uae River P. EK. i, S.8. 3 
Gore's. Se seve temels 4 ubenacadie ........ 70 35 
Assem bly Fund.. os 10. 10 96,65 Dover Si lk Sosa ay tae 1 35 pene Dee 8.3 6 
Dian OXTOrd sissy. Sees eels 7 41/Kkefund..,,. iis siete ie De tes 
bursary Fund... 67,00 795.42 Ferguson’s Lakes.s... 1] sprsemcyes SEH cae Sule cee: ; 
. A Moser River Quoddy ong River s,s ..... ; 35 
Library. eoree- ©0908 21.82 108.73 Port Dutferin SBE ei 15 75 nae are 8.8 ea Cis 9 98 
. a) i ) Hx: Grove 8.8 55. awk. 10 40|Kenzievilles.s...., -.... 4 46 
Widows’ & Orphans 9.40 56.67 River John Salem..... 61 60 nee 8.8 sh Gas Senate 1 50 
. Miltown Crosss.s ..... 2 60| Barneys Riv, bi 8 SiteqaderO 
Temp. ,Moral Reform 24, 82 216.18 Rockville ahaa eI ie 92 20 Gasrioch Ss. Ss. i 90 
Three Miles Plainss.s. 1 25|Gairloc se MS 
Unallocated ......... 400.17 3,806.65 Predrictom: i....,5 5) oben Pleas, Talley Bases 6 
Sores Ebenezer ss ..... 2 25 Landsdowne 8.80. ieee 2 
Lee $34 3 en Falmouth 8s... 16 die River «')..05 seam 
Total $3,499.82 $56,349.26 Nee eae ha ass 50 |Middle Rivers.s.,..... 4 
pr Riaiat sl . 60 |Sydney Miness.s...... 15 
\, i Castlereagh S.8....... . 2 66|Malagawatch.......... 67 
Reeeived during October Whitneyville ss...... »» 6 42|Richmond Bay i eaten 
oS Hn Kensington ss......... 5 29 Fores Road’s.8 sana 3 
Presbvterian Offices alifax Lewis Cove 8.8.....+-.» 3 85|Marion Bridge 8.8.,.... 11 40 
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by Rev. EH. A. McCurdy, D.D., Refund ao ene cvese &  |Park Corner £.8......: 4 
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as directed by the donors. Bass River s.a. N. B... 5 |Hugh McPherson,..... 50 
Reported. .......---$52,849 44 Meadowville s.s...... 4 70/St. John, St. Matth.s.s. 11 01)Cardigan.......... oh. ae 
CRDARO |e cei iu aiceteanle 9 90 Shubenacadie ss....... 13 |Maine Rivers.s ...-... 5 25|Georgetown........... 3 60 
Orwellisis i acet-us LST Waverly (s:80/c..e0 ae 3 |Waterford. ..,...0.... 13 16} Brookfield 5.8. . 2.5 cw. 7 09 
Yarmouth s.s.......+-. 10 Kintorey 8.8) icc ae 3 66) Upper Kintore 8.s...... 1507) Mabon. ccsuce eee eee 
Boulardarie 8.8... ..... 2 {Board at College . 58 10/Dartville s.s 3 |Inverness.... No sbcio ode 17 
Sydney Rivers.s,...... 4 15|Mount Uniackes.s.... 3 06|/Cross Roads Rog E Hill ss 9 Woodsides. S.- sfereures he tee 
New Glasgow,St. "A.s.8. 21. |Dalhousie s.s....... 7 50|\Cardigan s.s. tesa®) Springvilles.s.......... 5 50 
Sherbrooke............ 108 73;\Caraquet #.s .... ..... 2 Port Morien ss. i ccc pean Gig | Orb WEL OOC TNs 40 
Lime Hill 8.s.......- 1 20| Westville, Carmel s.s. 13 63|Redbank s.s.. ......... 450|/Big Harbor Islands.s.. 1 
PUI ASS Sacmestelsieierelelere = 4 {Georgetown §s........ 6 Lower Napan 8.s.. oy 2 ZGLELANTSPOLt. oh) eee "6 85 
IMGORES bee celts 1s 29 42|Loch Katrine s.s 8 |E.W.Chaplain.... 5 {Board at College ea: 87 72 
Elmsdales.s .,......... 6 60|/Lower Shinimicas s.s.. 1 85|New Glasgow,P.H.1. £.9 4 Urbania s:s\) .ceaoeee 2 60 
Grecn Hillss ........ 7 25)Bass River s8.s..... 6 60 Scotsburn ¢.e..... .... 9 50|S. Maitlands.s . 465 
Lornevale 8.8 ..... 4 10| West Bay s.s - 2 05) Bloomfield s.s ..... 6 |Pictou Taree 8.8). eni2 
Lower Stewiacke s,s... 8 50|/Ponds s.s . 275\Foreign Mission Coll. Dunard s.s. son cee DO 
Broadway &.S...+.- 3 |Black Riv., Carmels.s. 225| atSvnod ............ 54 50|/Pine Tree. . : --- 48 25 
Summerside. 1... ....- 4 |McLellan’sMountainss 3 |Pine Groves.s......... 1 26)Coll. College ‘Opening. - 21 82 
Tweedside s.s ........ 3 {Millbrook s.s.... .. 2 90\Carleton N. B., 5.S..... 8 61;/Black River, Napan 
N. Shore, N. River .. 15 |Southampton...,.. ... 2 Hopewell, Union ..... 46 70| Hardwicke........... 50 
Durhamys:Sinnce ness »e 4£31/Maitland s.s. 9 09|Glace Bay St. Pa. s.s... 6 Kentville member,.... 10 
Hx, St. Mathews, s.s... 6 24) New Maryland &e. 1, 15 [Newtown 8.8. .......00. 4 {Strathcona s.s So 90 
Hx, Chalmers..... .... 80 |Central Economy,s.s... 2 50/Cariboo River 8.s...... 5 18|Middle Riv, C. B. 48.8. 11 50 
ELK, MGTOVO i teen etal s 22 Portaupique 38.8. 5 Kempt Head s.s.. ..... 2 40|Kouchibougna s.s..... 2 01 
Brae ss oe th 60| Eureka, s.s ....-...... 7 Wareltom Sistecar sia 4'78\Spry Bay 8.8.) Jceuleoeee 
Amherst, at. Step. “gld. 2 River Dennisveniis este 57 + |Loggievilless.......... 12° |Bon*Accord S85 ene 
St. Peters 8.8, .......65 is 62|)[ndian Brook s.s ..... 2 |Chatham, St. And. 8.s.. 15 05)Carleton Chebogue.,... 42 
Kempt 8.8 ...-.see0- 3 15|Englishtown, 8S. Gut,.. 30 |Kirklands.8............ 1/80 1dones Bis Sah aclelence ean 
St. Paul’ss.s .... Br HONESTY Word Bnd Caen en ae Or bie 5 St. John, St. And s.s... 6 EX: GLOV@?d sci icie eOe 
Glen Martin ss. ..... Sib Hast River ween eee 6 iS: S: Boulardarie s/s. /.. 2°75|.J.P: Hogan). ose 
Three Brooks & Plaster ‘A Friend” Balfron . 25 Windsor sts vou, oe ss 13) 15|Murray Riv.s:80,....-s1e 
ROCK sau ai aet an stron Englishtown,S Gut.. 2 /Truro,St. Paulss.s.... 10 |Hunters Mt.s.s........ 2 50 
Lower Ohio §.8........ 1 32)Linden, Unions.s...... 2 15|Mount William s.s,.... 2 70|/Brentwood 8.s,........ 2 69 
Big Ridge s.s Boles Merigomish 8.8.. 2 |Salina.. 2 25 a 
New Glasgow, First. . 228 57 Bigney, SB) luleta caveme Law| U DDer Canard s.8...... 2 80 Total. .... $56,349 26 
Woodville)... 66) gies DT dod. MeLean./)..000) 85 )\Elmsdale,ouMile Riv.. 40 


A study of the giving of our congrega- 
tion, as found in the receipts, by the agent 
of the church, shows that the majority of 
our congregations are not alive to the im- 
portance of the great work. When we re- 
member that fourteen millions of the wun- 
evangelized breathren are left to the Pres- 
byterians of Canada, it is evident that Many 
congregations are shirking their responsi- 


pility. 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 


one or two colours. 


for Illustrated Price list 


Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. 


Send 


and Samples, R. DOUG- 


LAS FRASER, Presbyterian Publications, 
TORONTO. 


Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
_ Always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


3 See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Every Church should use our Individual 
> Communion Service 


Not one of the more than 
7,000 churches using our ser- 
vice would think of return- 
ing to the former single-cup 
© method. Let us prove to 
3 your church the merits of this cleanly method, Outfits 
sent for trial. No duty to pay. Not expensive. Address, 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 131 Limo, Ohio 


The Leading Book of the Year 
on Charch Unity 


The HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, 


Price, $1.50. net + 
postage IIc. 

"In the course of an 
argument on the vital 
question standing between 
a great communion like 
the Episcopal Church and 
other Christian Churches, 
it is difficult to restrain 
prejudice and to reason 
dispassionately. But the scholarly Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. Thompson, proceeds in this book with 
an examination of this difficult and confused subject 
in an admirable spirit of profound Christian regard 
for those who differ from his opinions. And he 
brings to his task a thoroughly trained and well 
furnished mind eager to arrive at the facts in the 
case. His avowed purpose is not to be polemic, 
but to promote harmony, and to present the facts 
in the interests of a mutual understanding that may 
help to solve the difficulties that cluster about this 
question of Episcopacy for Christian people desirous 
of closer union. The results of his long study and 
thought are clearly presented, and his treatment 
of the theme is so candid, honest, consider- 
ate and illuminating that the book will long 
remain one of the best on the subject for the 
‘general public.” —Gnaristian Intelligencer. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Headquarters, PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
Chicago, 328 Wabash Ave. Nashville, 415 Church St. 
St. Louis, 505 N.Seventh St. Pittsburg,202 Fulton Bldg. 
San Francisco,400 Sutter St. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


_McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 
GOLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial | 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Years 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S TOILET and SHAVING SOAPS, 
SHAVING & SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and ere the ONLY 

Soaps thus made. It is truly said :— 


iT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods and be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON’S, Donaghmore, Ireland. 


Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal. 


HELP FOR THE NERVOUS. 


Sit down calmly for a few minutes every 
morning and survey the duties of the day. 
Ask yourself, not ‘“‘What are the things I 
must do?” but, ‘‘What are the things I can 
leave undone?’ You will be surprised at 
the number of futilities you can dispense 
with, much to your own relief, and without 
injury to any serious interest. 

Make room in the day’s activities for a 
brief period of rest and relaxation. This is 
absolutely essential. When I offer this ad- 
vice to hard-worked, nervous women I am 
Sometimes met with a smile, as though I 
were propounding a counsel of perfection; 
“Why, I have not a moment to call my own, 
and how absurd to tell me to rest! In 
my house there is no time for rest.” In 
reply, “There.is always time to do the 
things that ought to be done, and rest is 
one of those.” There are times when the 
highest achievement of character is not 
doing, but cessation from doing. 

Avoid haste and hurry; these are the 
things that confuse the brain and make 
clear judgment impossible. The besetting 
temptation of the nervous woman is to 
hurry from one duty to another in breath- 
less haste attempting many tasks, yet 
achieving none of them with dignity or 
freedom. When such a temptation arises, 
call a halt. Remain quiet for a few min- 
utes; Summon back your self-possession, 
and refuse to do in one hour’s work what 
should be spread over two. 

Habituate yourself to the control of the 
emotions.. Nothing makes such havoc of the 
nervous system, nothing disorganizes the 
inner life like anger, fear, worry. These 
forces must be quelled if the soul is to. 
maintain its supremacy and nervous peace 
is to be enjoyed; and this done, not, in- 
deed, by a fiat of the will, but by substitute. 
ing for these destructive emotions such 
constructive ones as love, aspiration after 
some ideal, faith in God, and reverence for 
the divine order of life—Harper’s Bazar. 


Worry wears worse than work. - 


All of a Christian’s power is imparted 


power. 


Soiling another will never make one’s 
self clean, 


Christ is Lord of me altogether, or He ‘is 
not Lord of me at all. 


Life is a stewardship and not an ownher- 
ship. It is a trust, not a gift. 


When Christianity ceases to be a world- 
wide message, it rapidly declines. 


Telling a falsehood to get out of trouble 
generally leads into worse trouble. 


No man ever broke faith with man, who 
did not first break faith with God. 


There is but one “yellow peril” on earth, 
and that is the lust for gold.—W. J. Bryan. 


Finding fault with another’s religion is 
an indirect apology for its absence in our- 
selves. 


“The best sermon is that which prompts 
the hearer to do the most right thinking 
for himself.” 


Sin is lawlessness. A sinner is to God’s 
law what a criminal is to society's law.— 
N. Dwight Hillis. 


- We cannot build a world better than the 
goodness of the men who compose it-—— 
Robert H. Speer. 


‘Mour things come not back again, the 
spoken word, the spent arrow, the past life, 
and the lost cpportunity.” 


“Politeness is like an air cushion; there 
may be nothing in it, but it eases the jolts 
wonderfully.—George Eliot. 


“Tf you have faith, preach it; if you have 
doubts, bury them; if you have joy, share 
it; if you have sorrow, bear it.” 


Everyone can read the signposts on the 
road to perdition except the man who is 
travelling along it—+Smart Set. 


You will never make a proper use of the 
life that now is until you regard it in con- 
nection with that which is to come. 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
his little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love-—Wordsworth. 


If we are going to let our lights shine 
simply to illumine our own faces we might 
as well let them go out—A. J. Gordon. 
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“The supreme aim of the Church is not 
to save men through improving society, — 
but to improve society through saving 
men.” Siena get ee 


Hatred takes time and energy and. 
health. But the dividends on the invest- 
ment are pitifully small and es i I 
—Atchison Globe. 
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Be as careful of the books you read as of 
the company you keep; for your habits and 
character will be as much influenced by the 
former as by the latter—Paxton Hood. 


“Never forget that the day will come, 
when all our virtues will be tried, as with | 
fire; and that humility alone will have 
strength to withstand it.’—Ephrem Syrus. ~ 


“T am speaking,” said a long-winded ora-. 
“for the benefit of posterity.” “Yes,” 
said one of his hearers, “and if you keep — 
on much longer your audience will be 
here.” 


y 
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“Daniel Webster was once asked What 
is the most important thought.you ever 
entertained? He replied after a moment's 
reflection, ‘The most important thought I 
ever had was my individual responsibility | 
to God.’ ” 
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A man arrested for qcunponnesd in ne 
don was found, when medically examined, to 
be under the influence of tobacco. He had- 
chewed. it to such an extent that he had_ 
become intoxicated as if by alcohol, 


a 


Stop in the midst of the bustle and hurry > 
and temptation of the day for thanksgiving - 
and prayer. A few minutes spent alone with 
God at midday will go far to keep you 
calm in the midst of the worries and 
anxieties of modern life-—R. T. Torrey. ae 


To brood over besetting sin strengthens 
the hold of that sin upon the heart. The — 
wise way to win the victory over such a sin : 
is to “execute a flank movement’ upon it~ 
and. defeat it by filling the mind with noble 
thoughts, unselfish interests, and honorable — 
occupations and pleasures. Recs, 
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A happy man or woman is a better thing ¥ 
to find than a five-pound note. He or she & 
is a radiating focus of good will, and. their = 
entrance into a room is as though another — pz 
candle had been lighted.. We need not 
care whether they could prove the forty-sev- 4 he 
enth proposition; they do a better thing — 
than that—they practically demonstrate 
the great theorem of the Livableness — os 
Life.—Robert Louis Stevenson. paces 


